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THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN THE 
CHINESE RENAISSANCE? 


By PH. DE VARGAS, D. és L. 


I 


HE present transformation of China is stirring her life 

to its very foundations. The old order has collapsed ; 

it survives among the conservative and the ignorant, who 

form the majority of the Chinese people, but its fundamental 
inspiration is irremediably gone. 

The ancient culture which found its most perfect expression 
in the teachings of Confucius provided China with a social 
organization which was admirably fitted to resist and to 
last, largely because of its primitive character. The original 
social unit, the family, was maintained as the group com- 
manding the most respect, with the strongest grip on the 
loyalties of every one. The individual was only a fraction 
of the family. The State respected the family and hardly 
ever interfered with its life. Business was nearly always a 
family affair. In religious life the fundamental importance 
of ancestor worship is well known; it is clear that not 

1This paper attempts to place the present religious situation in China in its historical 
perspective. For brevity’s sake many important elements of the situation have been 
left unmentioned, and the writer’s hypothetical summaries of facts have been given 
in the form of positive statements, even on many points where a full description of the 


complexity of a situation. would have been desirable. 
3 
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Confucianism, nor Buddhism, nor Taoism, but the cult of 
the family was the vital centre of the true Chinese religious 
life. 

Such a simple social system contributed greatly to 
political continuity. The State was essentially a union of 
a large number of independent entities, the families, each of 
which lived very much its own life. There was no complex 
and easily deranged political machinery. 

All social relationships were modelled on those within the 


. family. The value and beauty of a system which made the 


whole of life to consist of personal relationships is indis- 


_ putable. But the system also resulted in many weaknesses. 


In political life the larger loyalties were rendered nearly 


impossible, family interests obscuring national interests. 


rom the point of view of economics the system was ex- 


-eellent for the harmonious development of small under- 


takings, but made impossible large business enterprises. 
arasitism was encouraged, the more conscientious members 
of a family having to work for the lazy. The greatest hard- 
Ship was suffered by the young; the development of their 
mental and moral individuality was made very difficult by 
the crushing weight of the authority of the unescapable 
elders and of immovable tradition. 
% Thus, if the defects of western individualism were spared 
t6 this system, the absence of the good qualities of in- 
dividualism was also felt; and when the old culture was 
faeed by modern civilization coming from the West, although 
itistrenuously resisted for a while, it could not maintain 
itself. Until then the Chinese had been in contact with 
sueh peoples only whose social system was still more primitive 
than their own, who might invade, but had nothing to give 
excepting new blood. Later, however, China was invaded 
by the merchandise, the guns and the ideas of distant 
peoples who, beyond deserts and mountains, had worked 
out a radically different civilization. This modern civiliza- 
tion, which strikes one at first as being mainly individualistic, 
is even more characterized by new forms of solidarity, a 
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very incomplete but intense solidarity. The West has 
ground to powder ancient social groups, but with their dust 
it has made blocks as strong as steel—modern states, which 
enlist the totality of the resources of their citizens ; modern 
armies and fleets, concentrations of a colossal quantity of 
force ; chief of all, modern industry which harnesses together 
the powers of nature, muscle, brain and money, and is intent 
on extending its complex activities to all corners of the 
earth, revolutionizing the conditions of life wherever it goes. 

China’s primitive organizations could not resist the 
impact of western industrialism in its youthful aggressive- 
ness supported by the huge power of modern states and by 
their military forces. For a time China refused to see in 
this defeat anything essentially different from former military 
defeats sustained at the hands of barbarians. Then in- 
feriority in certain material features was recognized and 
western armaments and railways were adopted. Later 
again was seen the necessity of adopting some of the methods 
of the new civilization in education, industry and govern- 
ment. Finally, when these partial revolutions proved in- 
effective, China decided to open wide doors to modern 
culture as a whole, accepting not only its industrial products 
and its technique, but also its thought and its spirit. This 
fundamental change of attitude took place about the period 
of 1915 to 1919. It has given rise to what the Chinese call 
‘the New Civilization Movement,’ or ‘the New Thought 
Movement,’ often referred to by foreigners as ‘ the Chinese 
Renaissance,’ the creative movement by which China, having 
appropriated the new culture which has come from the 
West, is applying its principles to the renoyation of Chinese 
cultural life, which is to become an integral but independent 
and original part in the vast unity of to-morrow’s world- 
wide civilization. 

II 


In this extremely complex Renaissance Movement, four 
tendencies may be noted as having thus far been determina- 
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tive of Young China’s attitude to. religion. All four are 
typically modern ; yet each is the development of something 
which existed already in the old Chinese culture. 

New China eagerly desires material, technical progress, 
more railways, more mines, more factories, the development 
of a material life enriched by all the conveniences made 
possible by modern inventions. This tendency links up 
naturally with the traditional Chinese practical spirit, and 
it was through this line of approach that western civiliza- 
tion won its first partial acceptance by China. 

But the Chinese have gone beyond the brilliant exterior 
of mechanical civilization. They have found that it was 
made possible by the work of science, and they have become 
enthusiastic believers in science. They were well prepared 
to appreciate it by their own tradition of painstaking 
scholarship. The modern scientific spirit of criticism and 
accuracy, of minute analysis and of systematization is like 
the realization of a presentment of theirs. Scientific 
ability, however, is not won simply by desiring it, and there 
has not yet been time for large numbers of Chinese to develop 
a truly scientific mind. The scientific spirit is indeed 
pathetically absent from the very encomiums of science 
sung by many of its new devotees. But there seems to be a 
real determination to acquire that spirit and to work doggedly 
and patiently towards its blossoming. 

Another characteristic of the present time is an intense 
desire for freedom. Its basis lies in the fundamental spon- 
taneity of Chinese character and society, sometimes de- 
scribed as the ‘anarchical’ propensities of the Chinese, 
their capacity for doing without definite organization and 
clearly expressed rules. The misgovernment of the Manchu 
dynasty made China very tired of tradition and of discipline. 
So she responded with a special eagerness to the attractions 
of the modern ideal of liberty and individualism. 

Of all the enthusiasms of Young China, the most in 
evidence at this time is love of country. Here again a very 
old force has been strengthened by the adoption of modern 
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ideas. The ancient pride of the sons of Han and Tang in 
their unique civilization has become a very definite conscious- 
ness of nationality. Young China has learnt from the West 
what the characteristics of a free and sovereign nation are, 
and has found with bitter shame and indignation that those 
characteristics are not hers. Hence the peculiarly intense, 
often frantic, quality of the patriotism displayed, and the 
deep suspicion of everything connected with the régime of 
white superiority imposed on China by foreign economic 
imperialism. 
Ill 


The disappointment with the results of China’s partial 
adoption of modern civilization—especially the realization 
that the political revolution had failed to ‘ save the country ’ 
—has not only been one of the causes of the Renaissance 
Movement, it has also aroused religious yearnings and given 
to the old religious life an opportunity to reassert itself. It 
is no easy task, however, for this old religious life to adapt 
itself to the new circumstances. For one thing, the modern 
mind requires of a religion definiteness, logical consistency 
and organization, while the old Chinese religious life was 
characteristically vague, inconsistent and unorganized. 
Around the fundamental religion of ancestor worship there 
had developed doctrines and practices which were not formed 
into clearly differentiated and mutually exclusive systems. 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism were rather, as Mr 
Clennell has so aptly defined them in The;Historical Develop- 
ment of Religion in China,' three moods of Chinese religious 
consciousness. This vague and inconsistent whole cannot 
be maintained as a unit. Will it be possible to preserve its 
component parts and organize any one or several of them into 
a distinct and self-sufficient religion ? 

The moral value of ancestor worship is most likely to be 
preserved by new China in some not yet discovered attenu- 
ated form of the ancient rites. But as a religious faith the 

1 London: Fisher Unwin. 1916. 
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cult of the ancestors is irremediably doomed. Modern, 
educated men and women cannot believe that the dead need 
offerings from the living, or that the departed can harm 
their descendants. And those beliefs form the basis for 
ancestor worship, unless it be simply a glorification of 
traditionalism and conservatism, equally unacceptable to 
the men of the Renaissance. The establishment of a de- 
mocracy in China will not be possible without the develop- 
ment of stronger individualities, and the growth of a sound 
individualism requires the breaking-up of the old family 
system. Young China is in the process of effecting this break- 
up, thereby effectively destroying the religion of the family. 

Some Confucianists, led by Mr Ch’en Huan-chang, a 
doctor in philosophy of Columbia University, having founded 
in 1911 a National Confucian Society, attempted to develop 
that organization along the lines of the Church and to make 
Confucianism the state religion. They have completely failed. 
Dr Ch’en’s effort culminated in 1918 in a very aggressive 
campaign made in alliance with the most reactionary political 
tendencies. President Yiian Shih-kai put a stop to the 
movement in 1914 by a mandate in which Confucianism 
was declared to be simply a ‘ doctrine,’ not a ‘religion.’ 
A more modest effort of the conservatives for the insertion 
into the republican constitution of a clause providing that 
the teachings of Confucius should be the basis of all moral 
instruction in the schools was defeated in 1917 by a short 
but vigorous campaign in which Protestants, notably Dr 
Ch’eng Ching-yi, took the leading part. 

General Yen Hsi-shan, the ‘ model governor’ of Shansi 
Province, has remained faithful to the Confucian ideal of 
the official promotion of ethics as the best support of a 
healthy political life. He has tried to conserve and slightly 
modernize the Confucian methods of self-cultivation through 
a ‘Society for Purifying the Heart,’ for which he inaugur- 
ated, in January 1922, in his capital, T’aiyiian, a large ‘ Hall 
of Self-Examination.’ This remarkable effort, the only one 
of its kind in China, seems to have failed already. According 
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to recent reports the people of Shansi have lost all interest 
in the institution. Confucianism is not to the taste of the 
modern Chinese mind. It was felt to be so closely bound up 
with the old political system, loyalty to the person of the 
sovereign being central in the doctrine, that the Republican 
Government in 1912 hastened to abolish the study of the Con- 
fucian classics as a required subject in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The worship of Confucius, which, strange 
to say, is still carried out occasionally in some Confucian 
temples and in a few schools, is greatly resented by the 
awakened youth. The thorough conservatism of Confucius, 
and his constant emphasis on the respect due to authority, 
are utterly repugnant to minds loving freedom and eager for 
progress. 

There has been no notable attempt to rescue Taoism, 
which, as still practised by the great majority of the ignorant 
people, is a survival of animism preserving many super- 
stitions which no longer meet vital needs. It is a despised 
and shamefaced religion which hides before scientific educa- 
tion. The mood of the Chinese mind which used to find its 
satisfaction in the magic side of Taoism finds its pleasure now 
in spirit photography and in the planchette, and has the 
gratification of feeling quite modern and western in doing so. 

The decay of the rest of the old religious life has rather 
benefited Buddhism, which is quite able and willing to stand 
by itself. There has been a revival of Buddhism in the whole 
Yangtze valley, from Szechuan to Chekiang, and in Peking, 
manifesting itself in the rebuilding of temples and an increase 
in the number of persons taking monastic vows. The im- 
petus for this revival came very largely from Japan’s 
vigorous New Buddhism. In recent years, the most promi- 
nent leader has been T’ai-Hsii Fa-Shih, a Chinese monk 
of powerful personality and keen philosophical mind. He 
has brought about a considerable development of literary 
activity. 

Yet the movement as a whole seems to lack power. 
Whatever Buddhism the mass of the people had, it seems to 
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have remained as superstitious as before, and some observers 
say that it is dying out in most places. The social program 
of reformed Buddhism has not been carried out to any 
impressive extent ; this is probably due to lack of organiza- 
tion and to the apathy of several of the sects in this matter. 
The strong point of the movement would seem to be its 
promotion of Buddhism as a philosophy: it is in this that 
T’ai-Hsii excels. Among the official and educated classes, 
the traditional Chinese interest in the ‘ study ’ of Buddhism, 
as distinct from Buddhist faith, has indeed fully maintained 
itself. But Young China in her passion for science does not 
like to go too deep into metaphysical speculation. When a 
Renaissance leader studies Buddhism, it is as a rule from a 
purely historical point of view. For other-worldliness and 
pessimism remain among the fundamental principles of 
Buddhistic philosophy. While they continue to attract 
many souls who cannot feel at home in an optimistic philo- 
sophy of life, they continue also to antagonize, as they did 
from the beginning, the practical mind of the great majority 
of the Chinese, and they are particularly repellent to Young 
China’s love of material progress, and tenacious hopefulness. 

A number of syncretic sects have been formed in recent 
years, combining elements from all the old religions, to which 
are made in some cases superficial additions from Christianity 
and from Islam. The secret character of some of these 
societies is an undoubted attraction. A few have attained 
a limited popularity owing to a spiritist element in them. 
The Tao Yiian, founded in 1921, is the most successful of 
these; its 30,000 members belong largely to the official, 
military and merchant classes and have not received modern 
education. One sect, the World Religion Society, adopted 
and distorted Christian ideas. It announced a tremendous 
catastrophe for the month of September 1923, causing great 
disturbance among the credulous and bringing about its 
suppression by the authorities. All of these sects are of 
course despised by the progressive and scientifically inclined. 

Yet in these sects as in Buddhism there is expressed a 
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deep need of the Chinese soul for communion with the 
Infinite and with fellow-believers, which is made more 
intense by modern conditions, but is not satisfied by the 
teachings of the Renaissance. Religion cannot be left out 
of China’s new life. 

All efforts here described show also the anxiety of the 
Chinese people to preserve as much as possible of their 
old ethical and spiritual treasures. Surely this is a sound 
instinct. But the smali success attained indicates that the 
old values need to be reset on a new foundation. The 
spiritual basis of the life of new China must be in harmony 
with the new civilization ; it must be capable of co-operating 
with the great forces of the modern world, of sublimating 
them or of fighting them as the case may be. This new 
inspiration may come from anywhere in the world, since 


China now recognizes herself as part of a world-wide cultural 
unit. 


IV 


It would have been natural for Young China, in accepting 
western civilization, to become interested in the religion 
which is at the basis of the best in that civilization, namely, 
Christianity. Unfortunately, Christianity had in China a 
well-known and unpopular past, and the traditional distrust 
and fear of the religion of the West prejudiced even the most 
liberal minds against it. 

Roman Catholicism was borne to China on the tidal wave 
which, in Renaissance days, carried the conquistadores of 
Portugal and Spain to the looting of the world. The missions 
of the seventeenth century, however, were not connected 
with aggressive political action, and were able to win tempor- 
ary favour through their scientific work. The fortunes of 
Roman Catholicism during the nineteenth century have been 
similar. to those of Protestantism ; but the insufficient atten- 
tion given by Roman Catholics to the development of schools 
for the Chinese has had the result, according to their own 
statements, that Chinese Roman Catholics have remained 
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in the background, while Protestants have been more in 
the public eye. Progressive Chinese, not members of any 
Christian Church, are likely as a rule to be better acquainted 
with Protestant activities. A description of the fluctua- 
tions of educated Chinese opinion concerning Protestant 
Christianity may therefore be sufficient to explain the 
present attitude regarding the Christian religion as a whole. 

Protestantism came to China on the crest of the second 
tidal wave from the West, one much more powerful than 
the first, the irresistible advance of modern industrialism. 
The connexion between Protestantism and industrialism is 
very close. The creative power of industrialism is largely 
due to the arousing of individual initiative by the Reforma- 
tion, particularly in its Calvinistic form. Protestantism has 
supplied also the safeguards and the remedies which have 
mitigated the evils of industrialism. It was natural and 
good, therefore, that the countries which extended their 
economic activities to China, and which industrialism had 
made economically capable of a large missionary effort, should 
also send Protestantism. It was not the fault of Protestantism 
that it penetrated China following, instead of preceding, 
western economic imperialism. This unfortunate situation 
was forced on Protestant missions by the Chinese policy of 
exclusion. Although Morrison arrived in 1807, the thirty- 
five long years until the treaty of Nanking were, properly 
speaking, only preparatory work done while waiting at the 
gates. There were just six Chinese Protestant communicants 
in China in 1842. 

The real beginning of Protestant missionary work in 
China dates from that year, when it established itself openly 
in the five treaty ports and in Hongkong. Unfortunately 
the entrance took place not because the gates had been 
opened, but because a breach had been made in the walls 
by guns. The war of 1858 to 1860 and the Chefoo Con- 
vention forced on China in 1876 opened the whole country 
to Christian work, and missionary explorers and pioneers 
preached and established stations throughout the land, in 
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the face of Chinese opposition to the doctrine of the 
aggressive West. 

The history of Protestant missions from that time on is 
the history of a patient, dogged struggle to make the best 
of the meagre opportunities offered and to overcome the 
ignorance and mistrust of the people and the hatred of 
the leading classes. The success obtained, while small if 
measured in absolute numbers, is nothing short of amazing 
if the difficulties of the situation are considered. The 
greatest handicap, as can be now seen, was the continued 
association of missionary work with the system of white 
supremacy, with the policy of gunboats and indemnities. 
Many educated Chinese assert that if Christianity had come 
to China leaning on no other than spiritual might, as 
Buddhism had done in its day, Christianity would perhaps 
have had the same successful reception as Buddhism. We 
can but remark that the only choice before Protestantism 
was between coming on the heels of military aggression or 
not coming at all. Whether or not missionaries could have 
leaned less on their countries’ support, is an open question 
worthy of serious study. 

The contempt of the literati, jealous preservers of the old 
culture, for the spiritual doctrine of the foe compelled Pro- 
testant missions to limit their work to the uneducated classes, 
but among them Christianity proved its power. When, 
little by little, Chinese educated minds came to recognize 
some elements of value in modern civilization, missions 
began to be appreciated for the good things from the West 
which their institutional work brought. Christian hospitals 
and schools were recognized as helpful, and through them 
missionaries were able to give a demonstration of the Christian 
spirit of service, which did not fail to produce a deep im- 
pression on the Chinese mind. The influence of Christian 
institutional activities on the growth of the ideal of service, 
which now is firmly ingrained in the minds of Young China, 
is truly a notable contribution of the spirit of Christ. 

As the appreciation of western civilization extended from 
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the mere material to the more spiritual things, the interest 
in Christianity reached a high level. Missionaries found 
intent listeners, among students in particular, when they 
explained that Christianity was the basis of the greatness 
of western nations and that it was necessary to China as a 
creator of the moral energies she needed to become a strong 
nation. One of the military governors under Yiian Shih-kai 
has said that, about 1913, some of the army leaders con- 
sidered seriously a plan for the recognition and promotion 
of Christianity as a means of increasing the power of the 
country. ‘There arose a Protestant educated class, among 
whom several men became prominent in the affairs of the 
country, particularly for assistance to the republican cause 
and for diplomatic service. Christians having received the 
highest training in the universities of the West took their 
place by the side of non-Christian leaders at the head of 
various movements of the Renaissance, particularly in 
educational work. 

These educated Christians took an increased share in the 
leadership of the Church, thus beginning to rescue it from the 
stigma of being a foreign institution. The Church began to 
get a sense of her strength. In the campaign for the con- 
stitutional right to religious freedom, successfully fought 
in 1916-7, the Church showed a unity of purpose and a 
vigour which greatly impressed thoughtful non-Christians. 
In 1919, the year in which the Shantung decision at the Paris 
Peace Conference aroused the national consciousness, Chinese 
Protestants felt the need of a nation-wide action for a 
national purpose and, on their initiative, the ‘China-for- 
Christ Movement’ was launched in December 1919, with a 
wholly Chinese leadership. At the same time preparations 
were made for a National Christian Conference, the first 
Council of the Protestant Church in China as distinct from 
the missions, to be held in May 1922. Public opinion 
suddenly realized that Christianity had struck roots in China, 
that it had become a real power. The connexion of Christi- 
anity with western aggression prevented any general swing 
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of public opinion towards it, but its relation to western 
civilization in general had now become an argument in its 
favour, and it had won a place for itself in the life of New 
China. 


V 


A great impression had been made on the student class 
by the claim made on behalf of Christianity, that it was the 
spiritual source of the greatness of modern civilization. 
The anti-Christian movement of 1922 challenged Christianity 
on this very issue. 

A large number of Chinese had studied in universities 
abroad. They found that in many a lecture-room Christian- 
ity was never mentioned except as a negligible, obsolete 
institution. They heard science taught as if it were the 
sole foundation of modern culture. Most of them do not 
seem to have come in contact with the newer and broader 
currents of thought in Europe and America. Having taken 
with them from China a strong prejudice against the foreign 
religion, they did not trouble to seek out Christianity where 
it is living and strong. On their return home those men 
became very influential; many joined the staff of the 
National University in Peking, or of other progressive uni- 
versities. Some of them, notably returned students from 
France, stood for aggressive atheism. The great majority 
taught the greatness of science, the absoluteness of the 
truth which it reveals and the duty of building the whole 
of human life on the basis of science alone. 

Translations of old-fashioned western books asserting 
the complete opposition of science to religion and describing 
religion as utterly defeated by science, were, and are, still 
read by the average student in China as authoritative. The 
old rationalism inherited from generations of Confucian 
scholars kept the minds of most students in a general attitude 
of antagonism to any positive religious teaching. 

The occasion for the attack on Christianity was provided 
by the publicity made in preparation for the conference of 
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the World’s Student Christian Federation to be held at Tsing 
Hua College near Peking, in April 1922. The first impulse 
came from a group of students in Shanghai who were under 
Bolshevik influence; in March they issued a manifesto 
announcing the formation of an anti-Christian federation, 
and accusing the World’s Student Christian Federation of 
being a tool of capitalism. This was too nonsensical to be 
allowed to stand, and the Peking professors and students, 
who from then on had the largest share in the movement, 
promptly changed the ground of attack, criticizing religion 
as incompatible with science. Although the movement 
had its name changed to ‘ Anti-Religious Federation’ it 
remained really anti-Christian, but its objections to Chris- 
tianity were accompanied by more general objections to all 
religion. 

In its numerous manifestoes, magazine and newspaper 
articles and meetings the movement showed itself to be 
primarily a passionate proclamation of the greatness of 
science, and, in the second place, an outburst of Young 
China’s love of freedom and fear of authority. ‘ Now that 
we are rid of Confucius, we do not want to come under the 
authority of Jesus,’ said the students. The object of 
the Anti-Religious Federation was definitely stated to be 
the furtherance of scientific truth and the abolition of the 
restraints of religion. 

Almost as soon as the anti-Christian movement had 
started, a sharp criticism of its exaggerations was made by 
non-Christian Chinese on the very grounds of science and 
liberty. These men pointed out that the attitude of the 
anti-Christian writers was unscientific and illiberal. The 
public outburst did not last much over two months. It 
emphasized the success of the conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation as well as that of the National 
Christian Conference, which immediately followed, and 
awoke an intense interest in the religious problem in thou- 
sands of minds. But it planted firmly in a large proportion 
of these minds a prejudice against the Christian faith as 
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incompatible with science, and it made fashionable among 
people with a modern education the writing and speaking 
against Christianity. 

The following year some of the intellectual leaders 
attempted a protest against the exaggerated belief in the 
all-sufficiency of science. Dr Carsun Chang, a friend of 
Eucken, started the movement in February 1928, by a 
lecture in which he stated that science could not solve all 
the problems of life. Ardent believers in science thought 
that they detected some obscurantism in this defence of an 
ultra scientific philosophy of life, and there arose an intense 
literary controversy in which a host of writers took part. 
The outcome of this war of science and metaphysics was 
a renewed determination of modern-minded Chinese to 
be thoroughly scientific. Yet the warmest defenders of a 
purely scientific point of view, when they proceeded to state 
their specific views on life, went quite beyond the limits 
of strictly scientific data and methods, showing that the 
ingrained Chinese ethical interest cannot in fact be satisfied 
by science alone. 

Tagore’s visit to China in April and May 1924, was of 
great interest from the religious point of view. His poetical 
pantheism aroused no sympathy. In spite of his literary 
prestige, and although he came as the representative of one 
part of Asia to another, his reception was extremely cold, and 
amounted in fact to a deliberate rejection. The enthusiasm 
of Young China for material civilization of the western type 
rose up in arms against Tagore’s ideal of a primitive oriental 
culture, of detachment from material goods and of a con- 
templative life. All compliments addressed to Tagore were 
strictly limited to his poetic work; and he was bitterly 
attacked as a teacher of sentimental dreams and of cowardly 
laziness in numerous newspaper and magazine articles, and 
in leaflets which were distributed in the very halls where he 
was lecturing. On this occasion the Chinese conclusively 
demonstrated that they have not that mystic temperament 


which some western writers insistently ascribe to them. 
2 
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The second anti-Christian movement, in the winter of 
1924-5, was based on grounds totally different from those 
of the first. In the main it was directed against missionary 
schools, which it criticized as denationalizing Chinese youth. 
There was indeed a subsidiary attack against those schools 
as Christian, but the chief assault was against their foreign 
character. It should be emphasized that one of the sources 
of the movement was among students from mission schools, 
many of whom were impelled by a genuine desire that 
Christian schools would become more Chinese, and not by 
any wish to see Christianity suffer. The resolutions of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Education, 
requesting a stricter supervision of foreign schools, were 
provoked not by Protestant educational activities, but by 
those of the Japanese in Manchuria. The agitation among 
the students began about the time when the National 
Students’ Union at its convention decided on a great anti- 
imperialistic movement and when an Anti-Imperialistic 
Federation was organized. Finally it should be observed 
that the attacks against missionary education in general 
practically ceased when the forces at work in it were taken 
up in the infinitely more intense and sweeping patriotic 
movement which was started on May 30, 1925, when the 
police of the Shanghai International Settlement shot several 
unarmed Chinese students. The so-called second anti- 
Christian movement would thus seem to have been 
simply a forerunner of the larger patriotic movement of 
1925. 

From the activities of Chinese Christians, particularly 
students, in this patriotic movement, it appears that there 
will be little chance for a renewal of the accusation that 
Christian influence is denationalizing. 

The negative aspect of recent movements in China is per- 
haps the most apparent to the outsider. Yet it is possible to 
see in them primarily a passionate defence of positive values. 
In the case of the movements which have adversely affected 

1See IRM, 1925 (Apr.), p. 165, footnote. 
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Christianity, the positive values fought for have been mainly 
science and country. 


VI 


Young China’s unripe scientific enthusiasm and love 
for material progress are in danger of degenerating into 
materialism ; passion for freedom may keep her in chronic 
disorder ; her nationalism may become bigoted and violent. 
But neither the non-Christian leaders of the Renaissance 
nor the Christians want these deviations to happen. And 
Christianity’s obvious duty is to encourage everything that 
is good in the forces at work. 

God is the God of Truth, and Christianity welcomes 
the sincere search for Truth in all realms of life. If Christians 
in China have done anything to hinder the development of 
a genuine scientific spirit, the mistake should be corrected. 

A sane patriotism has been used by God in all ages for 
the development of His Church in all lands. If foreign 
workers in the Chinese Church have ever confused the cause 
of the Gospel with the cause of their own country, they 
should repent. If there be a country, the interests of which 
may be confused with those of the Chinese Church without 
unpardonable sin, that country is China. . 

These two causes of misunderstanding once removed, 
the way should open for an undoubtedly strong advance 
of Christianity in China. No other religion can meet the 
need of the new age. Many Chinese, even among the best, 
may continue in ignorance of the power of true religion. 
But this power is a reality, whether they recognize it or not. 
The question for Christians to ponder is: Shall we allow 
God to manifest His power in us? China has not yet 
understood what Christianity is. To make the meaning of 


1 This leaves deliberately out of account the numerous subsidiary causes of the anti- 
Christian movements, some unacknowledged, such as the jealousy of schools of inferior 
quality towards the more efficient Christian schools, the discontent of students turned 
away from Christian schools, or the schemes of people using the anti-Christian agitation 
to promote selfish ends ; others unavoidable, as the innate difficulty of the human heart 
everywhere to accept the highest and hardest ideals. 
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Christianity known through a Chinese apologetic is an 
urgent need. The greatest need, however, is a demonstra- 
tion of the quality of Christianity in the whole life of the 
Church. Quality at all costs ! 

Such a demonstration would result in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ beginning the greatest influence in the shaping of 
China’s new ethical ideals. Europe’s Christianization has 
not resulted, for the mass of the people, in much more than 
a nominal acceptance of Christian ideals ; yet how this little 
has uplifted our corporate life and fostered the growth of 
genuinely Christian personalities. By ways different from 
those used in the West, Cristianity in China may just as 
effectively become the in: iration of the new ethical life. 
Continually to revivify th: ; inspiration, to radiate spiritual 
power, would be the task of the Christian Church, which 
need not include the totality, nor even a majority, of the 
inhabitants of the country in order to act as God’s leaven 
in China’s midst. 


Px. DE VARGAS 
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TREATIES AND MISSIONS IN CHINA 


By A. L. WARNSHUIS, D.D. 


HE legal rights of Christiafi missions and missionaries 
in China have been defined from time to time in the 
treaties that western governnients have made with the 
Chinese government during the last eighty years. The 
study of the history underlying these treaties, and particu- 
larly of the clauses that refer 1% these missionary rights, 
greatly illuminates the significance of the provisions of 
these documents. For such a stidy, however, reference 
must be made to books, and ily a short sketch must 
suffice for this article. 

Before 1842, Roman Catholic missionaries had been at 
work in China for more than three hundred years. During 
part of this time they enjoyed the favour of the imperial 
court in Peking. At other times they suffered opposition 
and persecution. Whatever the attitude of the govern- 
ment was, they persisted in their devoted efforts and with 
a considerable measure of success. Without the protection 
of any treaties or the intervention of any western govern- 
ment they had entered most of the eighteen provinces of 
China. However, because under edicts issued in the 
eighteenth century for the suppression of Christianity it 
was not lawful for any Chinese to become a Christian, the 
Roman Catholic missionaries were the first to seek the aid 
of western governments when these began to intervene on 
behalf of trading interests. 

The treaties of 1842 and 1844, which secured the opening 
of five ports for foreign residence and certain limited trading 
privileges, did not include any clauses regarding missionary 
work. The missionaries, like other foreigners, could reside 
in the open ports, and were permitted to erect churches 
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there, but there was no stipulation giving them any liberty 
to seek converts and they had no legal right to reside or 
even to travel in the interior, or to purchase property 
there. It was through the efforts of the French envoy 
that toleration for Chinese Christians was obtained by an 
imperial edict on December 28, 1844. The terms of this 
decree at first applied only to Roman Catholic Christians, 
but by a dispatch issued on December 22, 1845, it was 
interpreted so as to include all Christians.? It is important 
to note that this toleration edict, although issued in response 
to representations of the French envoy, was entirely a 
free act of the Chinese government, and the Chinese Chris- 
tians were in no way placed under the protection of any 
foreign powers. Toleration at that time was dependent 
entirely upon the goodwill of the Chinese government and 
people. The same edict definitely prohibited missionaries 
from entering the interior of the country to propagate 
religion. 

When the treaties were revised in 1858-60, each of them 
contained a guarantee of toleration for Christianity and a 
promise of protection in the exercise of their faith, not only 
to missionaries but either explicitly or by implication to 
Chinese Christians. The Russian minister was the first to 
formulate such an article on religious toleration, by which 
the Chinese government agreed ‘ not to persecute its Chris- 
tian subjects for the exercise of the duties of their religion,’ 
and to give permission to a fixed number of missionaries 
to travel in the interior to propagate their faith. In the 
negotiation of the American treaty of 1858, an article on 
Christianity was inserted as a result of the persistent efforts 
of the interpreters, S. Wells Williams and W. A. P. Martin, 
both of whom were missionaries. This article reads as follows : 


Article XXIX.—The principles of the Christian religion, as professed 
by the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, are recognized as 





1 See Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, pp. 559 ff. 
2See S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, vol. i., pp. 357-8, and H. B. Morse, 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. i., p. 691. 
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teaching men to do good, and to do to others as they would have others 
dotothem. Hereafter, those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines 
shall not be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person, 
whether citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who according to 
these tenets peaceably teaches and practises the principles of Christianity, 
shall in no case be interfered with or molested. 


An abridgment of this article was included in the 
British treaty. The French treaty provided that ‘ The 
members of all Christian, communions’ should ‘ enjoy 
entire security for their persons, property and the free 
exercise of their religious practices,’ and that protection 
should be given to missionaries travelling in the interior 
with passports. It recognized the right of any person 
in China to embrace the Christian faith and provided for 
the abrogation of all edicts against Christianity. The 
British and French treaties were not ratified till 1860, 
and then in a supplementary convention the French secured 
the affirmation of the imperial edict of 1844 for the tolera- 
tion of Christianity. Moreover, the Chinese text of this 
paragraph, which differed materially from the authoritative 
French text, promised that the toleration of Catholicism 
should be promulgated throughout all China, that those 
who illegally arrested Christians should be punished, that 
churches, schools, cemeteries, lands and buildings taken from 
the Roman Catholics in earlier persecution and before 1842 
should be restored to the Christians in the localities con- 
cerned, and that it should be ‘permitted to French mis- 
sionaries to rent and purchase land in all the provinces and 
to erect buildings thereon at pleasure.’ 2 

These treaties of 1858 and 1860 obviously worked a very 
great change in the status of missionaries and Chinese 
Christians. The permission to travel in the interior was a 
direct reversal of the earlier arrangement by which foreigners 
found beyond a certain distance from the treaty ports were 
to be arrested and conveyed to the nearest consul. Under 


1 This also had been previously provided for in an imperial edict dated Feb. 20, 1846. 
2 All of these articles are quoted in full by S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, 
vol. ii., p. 360. 
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the new treaty they might meet opposition from the popu- 
lace, the local gentry, or even the officials, and the Peking 
government might at best give them only half-hearted 
support, but back of them were the western powers, who 
were also pledged to ensure the protection of Chinese 
Christians. Western governments and merchants might be 
lukewarm towards missionary work, but if the Chinese 
denied any rights guaranteed in these treaties, the interests 
of all foreigners and of commerce and the security of the 
whole of foreign intercourse would suffer. Religious tolera- 
tion was not voluntary on the part of the Chinese, but 
assumed the character of still another imposition by foreign 
powers. As Mr Dennett has commented, ‘ The Chinese were 
free to abstain from Christianity as from opium, but they 
were not free to prohibit them.’ 4 

The privileges conferred by the interpolated clauses in 
the Chinese text of the French treaty were long a subject 
of debate and often a cause of friction. The Chinese 
authorities seem never to have contested their authoritative- 
ness, and in the Berthemy Convention of 1865 they partially 
assented to them, but there were frequently great difficulties 
in obtaining their enforcement. As these privileges were 
claimed by the French missionaries, the American and 
British governments felt themselves constrained to claim 
equal privileges for missionaries of their countries. Some 
of the difficulties were cleared away by decrees obtained by 
the American minister, Mr Denby, in 1897. In the treaties 
that were made in 1902-3, after the Boxer uprising, tolera- 
tion clauses were included that more clearly defined and 
confirmed these missionary privileges and the principle of 
religious toleration. 

Before examining these clauses, which refer specifically 
and only to the teachers and followers of the Christian 
religion, it will be of advantage to consider the other rights 
and privileges granted to all foreign residents in China. 
By distinguishing these various legal rights the special 


1 Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 574. 
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rights of missionaries will be more clearly perceived, and 
it will also be easier to understand any modification of 
them that may result from the revision of the treaties. 


DIPLOMATIC PROTECTION 


Every government is solicitous for the safety and welfare 
of its citizens wherever they may legally go.1 Usually 
the first treaty agreed upon by any two nations is one of 
amity and intercourse, giving to the citizens of one country 
the right to enter the territory of the other and to enjoy the 
protection of its government so long as they are engaged in 
peaceful and legitimate occupations. For such protection 
each government will hold the other responsible. Re- 
presentations by one government to that of another country 
on behalf of nationals resident in that country who may 
claim to have suffered injustice are of frequent occurrence. 
Within recent weeks the Chinese Government has made 
representations to the Government of the United States 
with reference to the alleged illegal arrest of Chinese by the 
police forces of several American cities. Many examples 
of such diplomatic protection might be cited. It is im- 
portant in China to distinguish this from the special rights 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction. 

Such diplomatic protection is not defined or limited 
by treaty or international law, and the measures deemed 
necessary in exercising such protection may ‘range in a 
scale from mere diplomatic presentation of a pecuniary 
claim up to a declaration of war.’ 

This continued solicitude by a government on behalf 
of its nationals is probably indispensable if there is to be 
international intercourse and friendship. No government 
will consent to a surrender of its duty to protect its peaceful, 

1 Referring to such rights as personal security, personal liberty and private property, 
Dr Borchard writes: ‘If these rights of a resident alien are violated without proper 
redress in the state of residence, his home state is warranted by international law in 


coming to his assistance and interposing diplomatically in his behalf.’ (Diplomatic 
Protection of Citizens Abroad, p. 18, see also pp. 25-9.) 
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law-abiding citizens abroad, either indirectly by entrusting 
them to the care of the government in whose territory they 
may be, or when necessary by direct intervention. It is 
difficult to think of any law-abiding individual who would 
voluntarily abandon such protection. Such an individual 
could free himself of such protection only by renouncing 
allegiance to the government to which he has previously 
been subject and by becoming a naturalized citizen of his 
adopted country, if that is possible. 

Missionaries, having been permitted to travel and reside 
anywhere in China, may rightly expect the Chinese govern- 
ment to do all in its power to protect them as well as its 
own citizens. But when riots occur, or when through other 
extraordinary causes they find themselves in dangerous 
places, the question arises whether they ought not to with- 
draw temporarily. The alternative would seem to be to 
lay impossible responsibilities upon the Chinese authorities, 
or to call upon their home government to use its military 
forces to exercise police power in a foreign country. 

In the matter of indemnities, the practice of missionary 
societies generally is never to ask for these for the loss of 
missionary lives. However, in some cases, the government 
has overruled the missionary societies and has insisted on 
claiming such indemnities ; and in a few cases the relatives 
of the deceased missionary have claimed the payment of 
the indemnity. For the loss of property, the practice of 
missionary societies is not uniform and some have not been 
unwilling to accept indemnities in such cases. 


EXtTRA-TERRITORIAL JURISDICTION 


In common with their fellow nationals, missionaries 
share in the privileges of extra-territorial jurisdiction. 


1 One point of unfairness towards China may be noted. ‘ For the killing of American 
citizens in China, Turkey or Persia, demands are made which would not be thought of 
im the case of a similar injury in a country of higher standards of civilized administra- 
tion.’ Edwin M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, p. 406. Quoted 
in the China Mission Year Book, 1925, p. 255. 
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These privileges were first defined in the treaty between the 
United States of America and the Chinese Empire signed 
July 3, 1844, from which the following article is quoted : 


Article XXI.—Subjects of China, who may be guilty of any criminal 
act towards citizens of the United States, shall be arrested and punished 
by the Chinese authorities according to the laws of China. And citizens 
of the United States, who may commit any crime in China, shall be subject 
to be tried and punished only by the Consul, or other public functionary 
of the United States thereto authorized, according to the laws of the 
United States. And in order to the prevention of all controversy and 
disaffection, justice shall be equitably and impartially administered on 
both sides. (Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers, 
edited by W. F. Mayers.) 


Among the relevant treaty provisions in force to-day, 
one of the clearest statements is that contained in the 
treaty between China and the United States, dated 
November 17, 1880, as follows : 


When controversies arise in the Chinese Empire between citizens of 
the United States and subjects of His Imperial Majesty which need to be 
examined and decided by the public officers of the two nations, it is agreed 
between the Governments of the United States and China that such cases 
shall be tried by the proper official of the nationality of the defendant. 
The properly authorized official of the plaintiff’s nationality shall be 
freely permitted to attend the trial, and shall be treated with the courtesy 
due to his position. He shall be granted all proper facilities for watching 
the proceedings in the interests of justice. If he so desires, he shall have 
the right to present, to examine and to cross-examine witnesses. If he is 
dissatisfied with the proceedings, he shall be permitted to protest against 
them in detail. The law administered will be the law of the nationality 
of the officer trying the case. (Quoted by Willoughby in Foreign Rights and 
Interests in China, p. 22.) 


It will be observed that this much discussed question 
regarding extra-territoriality refers only to the laws and 
courts to which foreigners in China are amenable. The 
court and the laws must in all cases be of the nationality 
of the defendant. For the foreign merchants in whose 
business the validity of contracts and the interpretation of 
laws are essential factors, this principle of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction has been regarded of great importance. The 
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principle also affects the trial and punishment of criminals 
of other than Chinese nationality. Law- abiding mis- 
sionaries, however, are not practically affected by this 
principle of extra-territorial jurisdiction. It is only when a 
foreigner becomes a defendant in a law court, that extra- 
territoriality is applicable. 


The only justification advanced by the Powers in support of the 
maintenance by them of extra-territorial courts in China has been the claim 
that the Chinese laws, as regards both their substantive provisions and 
their modes of administration, do not satisfy the ideas of the Powers as 
to what is just and expedient. They claim, among other things, that the 
Chinese criminal laws are often too severe, that a due distinction is not 
made between civil and criminal acts, that the principle of vicarious 
responsibility is pushed to undue lengths, that Chinese judges and other 
court officers are not always impartial, and, finally, that the laws which 
they enforce are not definite or uniformly applied. . . . 

Whatever advantages may result from the exercise by the Powers of 
extra-territorial rights in China, the following objections to the system 
exist : 

1, The whole system is in derogation of the dignity of a great and 
civilized people. 

2. Because of this, its enforced existence tends powerfully to create an 
anti-foreign feeling. 

8. The system deters China from opening up her entire territory to 
full foreign settlement and unrestricted commercial intercourse. 

4. It necessitates a multiplicity of courts, that is, different courts for 
the nationals of each of the Powers that enjoy extra-territorial rights. 

5. It necessitates the appreciation of diverse laws. Thus, if several 
persons of different nationalities are engaged in the same transaction, not 
only must each of them be proceeded against in different courts, but their 
legal rights and responsibilities must be determined by different laws. 

6. In not a few cases, it is found that there are no laws applicable to 
the facts involved. 

7. The Chinese injured by the criminal acts of nationals of the other 
Powers have no way of knowing whether the sentences imposed are 
actually carried out. 

8. In many cases the inconvenience of taking the offender before the 
nearest consular court as required by the treaties, and then of producing 
the necessary witnesses or other evidence, makes it practically impossible 
for the Chinese who have been injured by the acts of foreigners to take 
any action whatever in order to obtain redress. . . . 

9. From the very nature of this authority the extra-territorial courts 
have little or no authority over the plaintiffs in the suit brought before 
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them. From this lack of authority it results that these plaintiffs cannot 
be punished for perjuries or contempts committed by them in the course 
of the proceedings. Furthermore, these courts are not competent to 
consider legitimate set-offs or counterclaims which may be brought forward, 
the validity of such set-offs or counterclaims being determinable only in 
the Chinese courts since they are in the nature of actions in which the 
Chinese appear as defendants. 

10. In general, the extra-territorial courts, being held by consuls, 
are not administered by persons technically trained in the law. The 
justice that is had is thus often of the most haphazard character. In many 
cases there is no appeal from consular decisions for the correction of legal 
errors, and, when there is a right of appeal, the costs, in most cases, are 
sufficient to deter the plaintiffs from exercising the right. 

11. Finally, it cannot be denied that the consular or other officials 
holding the extra-territorial courts are under a strong temptation, which 
in many cases they cannot resist, to favor the sides of their own nationals 
who are the defendants in the cases brought before them. The partiality 
thus displayed is undoubtedly considerable, and in the consular courts of 
certain countries is so great that almost never is a verdict against the 
defendant obtained. 

The foregoing unsatisfactory features of extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
which, for the most part, are inherent in the system itself, are, in China, 
intensified by reason of the fact that not only do many Chinese from 
Formosa claim immunity from Chinese jurisdiction upon the ground that 
they are Japanese subjects, or Chinese from the Philippines on the ground 
that they are American citizens, but commercial companies, which are 
Chinese owned, secure a similar extra-territorial status by obtaining 
foreign charters of incorporation. So, also, Chinese-owned land is, for 
the same reason, often registered in the names of foreign nationals. Still 
further, frequent attempts are made by the Treaty Powers to withdraw 
from Chinese jurisdiction persons who are not their own nationals but 
whom they claim to have naturalized or adopted as ‘ protégés.’ (Professor 
W. W. Willoughby at a Conference in Baltimore, U.S.A., Sept. 17, 1925.) 


In 1902 the foreign powers agreed to relinquish these 
rights. The article in the treaty with Great Britain 
(September 5, 1902) is as follows : 


Article XII.—China having expressed a strong desire to reform {her 
judicial system and to bring it into accord with that of western nations, 
Great Britain agrees to give every assistance to such reform, and she will 
also be prepared to relinquish her extra-territorial rights when she is 
satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangement for their 
administration and other considerations warrant her in so doing. (T'reaties 
and Agreements with and concerning China, MacMurray, vol. i., p, 351.) 
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Identical articles appear in the Treaty of the United 
States of 1908, Art. XV, and in the Treaty with Japan of 
1908, Art. XI (Idem, pp. 481, 414). 

The question was again brought forward at the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments held in Washington 
and the following resolution, omitting the preamble, was 
adopted December 10, 1921 : 


That the Governments of the Powers above named shall establish a 
Commission (to which each of such Governments shall appoint one member) 
to inquire into the present practice of extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
China, and into the laws and the judicial system and the methods of 
judicial administration of China, with a view to reporting to the Govern- 
ments of the several Powers above named their findings of fact in regard 
to these matters, and their recommendations as to such means as they 
may find suitable to improve the existing conditions of the administration 
of justice in China, and to assist and further the efforts of the Chinese 
Government to effect such legislation and judicial reforms as would 
warrant the several Powers in relinquishing, either progressively or other- 
wise, their respective rights of extra-territoriality ; 

That the Commission herein contemplated shall be constituted within 
three months after the adjournment of the Conference in accordance with 
detailed arrangements to be hereinafter agreed upon by the Governments 
of the Powers above named, and shall be instructed to submit its report 
and recommendations within one year after the first meeting of the 
Commission ; 

That each of the Powers above named shall be deemed free to accept 
or to reject all or any portion of the recommendations of the Commission 
herein contemplated, but that in no case shall any of the said Powers 
make its acceptance of all or any portion of such recommendations either 
directly or indirectly dependent on the granting by China of any special 
concession, favor, benefit, or immunity, whether political or economic. 

That the non-signatory Powers, having by treaty extra-territorial rights 
in China, may accede to the resolution affecting extra-territoriality and the 
administration of justice in China by depositing within three months after 
the adjournment of the Conference a written notice of accession with the 
Government of the United States for communication by it to each of the 
signatory Powers. 

That China, having taken note of the resolutions affecting the estab- 
lishment of a Commission to investigate and report upon extra-territoriality 
and the administration of justice in China, expresses its satisfaction with 
the sympathetic disposition of the Powers hereinbefore named in regard 

to the aspiration of the Chinese Government to secure the abolition of 
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extra-territoriality in China, and declares its intention to appoint a repre- 
sentative who shall have the right to sit as a member of the said Com- 
mission, it being understood that China shall be deemed free to accept or to 
reject any or all of the recommendations of the Commission. Further- 
more, China is prepared to co-operate in the work of this Commission, 
and to afford to it every possible facility for the successful accomplish- 
ment of its tasks. (U.S.A. Senate Document No. 125, 67th Congress, 2nd 
Session, p. 126; also quoted in International Conciliation, March 1922, 
No. 172, p. 105.) ! 


The meeting of this Commission has been postponed 
three times; the first time at the request of China. It 
finally met in Peking on December 18, 1925. 

How will the modification or abolition of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction affect the missionaries ? Their rights to reside 
and to carry on their work in any part of China are granted 
by other treaty provisions, and will therefore be unaffected 
by such changes. However, if they become subject to 
local Chinese courts, it has been suggested by some that 
they would be subject to illegal arrest, or their rightful 
liberties may be unjustly infringed in various ways, or they 


1 The countries that have treaty rights in China are Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Switzerland and the United States. 

Sweden agreed in her Commercial Treaty with China, signed in 1908 (Article X), 
to relinquish consular jurisdiction as soon as all other Powers have agreed to relinquish 
their extra-territorial rights. 

Bolivia has agreed, in exchange of Notes, that the ‘ most favoured nation ’ clause of 
Article II, of the Treaty of 1919, does not imply that Bolivia is entitled to extra-terri- 
torial rights in China. 

Persia also, in a treaty concluded with China in 1920, agreed, in Article IV, that ‘ in 
all civil and criminal cases to which Persian subjects are parties, they shall be subject to 
Chinese law and jurisdiction.’ 

Germany and Austria-Hungary lost their extra-territorial rights when China declared 
war upon the Central Powers in 1917, and they were not restored by the subsequent 
Treaty of Peace made between China and these Powers. Citizens of these Powers are 
now, therefore, subject to Chinese jurisdiction. 

It is unlikely that China will concede extra-territorial rights in any future treaties, 
and there has been a tendency of late to resist the claims of consuls of Treaty Powers 
to enforce them in respect of subjects of Non-Treaty States who are registered as 
protégés. 

By the Sino-Russian Agreement of 1924 (Article XII), Russia renounced all rights of 
extra-territorial and consular jurisdiction in China. 

By Declaration VI, annexed to this agreement, the Government of China and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agreed to establish provisions for the regulation of the 
situation created for the citizens of Russia by this relinquishment of extra-territorial 
rights. (China Year Book, 1924-1925, p. 265.) 
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may be ‘squeezed’ by the officials. These things may 
happen now. It is only fair to express the belief that such 
cases would be exceptional and exceedingly few in number. 
In the event of such misfortune, the missionary and his 
friends may still appeal for diplomatic protection. The 
personal safety of the missionary to-day depends not so 
much upon extra-territoriality as upon the goodwill of the 
people among whom he lives. If the courts are not im- 
partial the missionary may share the troubles and diffi- 
culties of the people whom he seeks to serve. By so doing 
he will be in a better position to accomplish his missionary 
purpose, and he may aid in securing that more perfect 
administration of justice for all which is so much desired. 

Moreover, it should be noted that after ascertaining 
the facts regarding ‘ the laws, the judicial system and the 
methods of judicial administration of China,’ the Com- 
mission that has been appointed for this purpose will make 
‘recommendations as to such means as they may find 
suitable to improve the existing conditions of the adminis- 
tration of justice in China.’ There is no ground, therefore, 
for thinking that the missionary will be placed in a worse 
position than that in which he is now. It is impossible 
to forecast what the recommendations of the Commission 
may be. These may provide for a period of transition, or 
they may recommend a system of special courts to which 
foreigners would be subject, or some of the other suggestions 
that have been made may be adopted. It is only fair to 
assume that the rightful interests of all foreigners in China, 
including missionaries, will be justly safeguarded. What 
is most to be desired is that these questions may be con- 
sidered in frank and equal conference between China and 
the other nations. 


PROTECTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


The history of the treaty clauses that guarantee the pro- 
tection of Christian missionaries and converts has been 
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briefly outlined in preceding paragraphs. In the treaties 
that were signed after the events of 1900, these clauses were 
included and made more explicit. The most complete 
statement of them is in the treaty with the United States 
(October 8, 19038), as follows : 


Article XIV.—Christianity ; its teachers and followers not to be dis- 
eriminated against. Rights and duties of missionaries.—The principles 
of the Christian religion, as professed by the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good and to do to 
others as they would have others do to them. Those who quietly profess 
and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted on account 
of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the United States or Chinese 
convert, who, according to these tenets, peaceably teaches and practises 
the principles of Christianity shall in no case be interfered with or molested 
therefor. No restrictions shall be placed on Chinese joining Christian 
Churches. Converts and non-converts, being Chinese subjects, shall alike 
conform to the laws of China; and shall pay due respect to those in 
authority, living together in peace and amity; and the fact of being 
converts shall not protect them from the consequences of any offence 
they may have committed before or may commit after their admission 
into the Church, or exempt them from paying legal taxes levied on Chinese 
subjects generally, except taxes levied and contributions for the support 
of religious customs and practices contrary to their faith. Missionaries 
shall not interfere with the exercise by the native authorities of their 
jurisdiction over Chinese subjects ; nor shall the native authorities make 
any distinction between converts and non-converts, but shall administer 
the laws without partiality so that both classes can live together in peace. 

Property ; land purchased by missionary societies.—Missionary societies 
of the United States shall be permitted to rent and to lease in perpetuity, 
as the property of such societies, buildings or lands in all parts of the 
Empire for missionary purposes and, after the title deeds have been found 
in order and duly stamped by the local authorities, to erect such suitable 
buildings as may be required for carrying on their good work. (Treaties 
and Agreements with and concerning China, MacMurray, vol. i. p. 430.) 


The advantages and disadvantages of these ‘ toleration 
clauses ’’ have been debated by missionaries from the time 
of their first enactment.1. Among the advantages claimed, 
it is pointed out that these clauses have made possible most 
of the missionary activity of the Christian Church in the 


1 For important discussions of these, see J. Campbell Gibson, Mission Problems and 
Mission Methods in South China, pp. 287 ff. 
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interior in China from 1858 to this day. To the missionaries 
was given the right to preach throughout the empire, and 
the protection of law for their lives and property. While 
Christianity does not depend upon treaties and political 
power for its propagation, these articles prevented the 
government of China from becoming a persecuting agency. 
The weak and inexperienced Churches were spared the 
ordeal of persecution and were sheltered, until time had 
been given for their growth in numbers, influence and in- 
telligent comprehension, as also in faith and courage. On 
the other hand, the very serious disadvantage that arose 
out of the placing of Chinese Christians under the protection 
of foreign powers must be recognized. To be sure, it was 
only as protectors of the faith of the converts that a foreign 
power could legally intervene, but in practice the result 
was to separate the Chinese Christians from the mass of 
their fellow-countrymen, and to make of them an enclave 
under the defence of aliens. So much was this the case 
that, until comparatively recent years, the Chinese authori- 
ties unwisely but persistently made a sharp distinction in 
the terms used to describe Christian and other Chinese 
subjects. Moreover, because of this protection, there were 
brought into the Churches those with unworthy motives 
who feigned conversion. These clauses were a serious blow 
to the prestige and sovereignty of the Chinese State, as they 
practically removed Chinese Christians from its jurisdic- 
tion. Under them the missionary came as part of the 
aggressive West, depending on agreements wrested from 
the Chinese government by superior military power. His 
message, accordingly, could not but be compromised and 
his Lord often misunderstood. By no means every mis- 
sionary or every Chinese Christian invoked defence, and, 
so far as the Christians are concerned, these clauses in 
practice have become almost a dead letter. Moreover, 
by the service rendered and by the integrity of their lives, 
both missionaries and Chinese Christians have overcome 
many of the disadvantages of these treaties and have 
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witnessed to the coming of a new spiritual and religious 
power into the ancient Middle Kingdom.! 

The present situation in China and the impending re- 
vision of the treaties make it important to consider carefully 
the rights and privileges granted by the article quoted above, 
so that it may be clear what issues are involved in any modi- 
fication of it. Among the issues to be considered are the 
following : 

(1) Religious Toleration. The first paragraph of the 
article clearly guarantees complete freedom of Christian 
teaching and the protection of Christian converts. As 
has been stated above, these clauses, generally speaking, 
are already obsolete so far as the protection of Chinese 
Christians is concerned. Alleged cases of persecution 
because of adherence to the Christian faith, if these still 
occur, are now no longer brought to the consular courts. 
With the increasing nationalistic spirit in the Church as 
well as among the people generally, it is most unlikely that 
such appeal to foreign protection would be supported 
by the Chinese converts themselves. Besides, it is un- 
desirable that such appeals should be made in these modern 
days in order that the Church may no longer on this account 
be charged with being a foreign institution. 

Religious liberty and freedom of conscience in China 
are no longer solely dependent upon the treaties with foreign 
powers. In the framing of a constitution for the Re- 
public, efforts have been made repeatedly to secure the 
recognition of Confucianism as the state religion. Chris- 
tians, Buddhists and Moslems have united to oppose such 
efforts and have succeeded in securing the adoption of 
articles that guarantee religious freedom to all Chinese 
citizens.? 


1 Partly quoted from an unpublished manuscript by Professor Kenneth S. Latourette. 

® Articles in the Constitution of China that refer to Religious Liberty :— 

Provisional Constitution : Promulgated at Nanking, 11th March 1912. 

Article 5.—The citizens of the Republic of China shall be equal, irrespective of race, 
class or religion. 

Article 6.—The citizens shall enjoy the following rights and liberties: (7) Every 
citizen shall enjoy the liberty of religious belief. 
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There is great gain in having these rights recognized 
in the national law of China rather than to have them 
dependent upon the enforcement of treaty provisions by 
foreign powers. There is a question, however, whether it 
may not be desirable to have some recognition of these uni- 
versal human rights as underlying all international relations, 
as has been done in the Mandates of the League of Nations,! 
and in the treaty between Siam and the United States. 


Draft Constitution : Submitted by the Temple of Heaven Committee to the Con- 
stitutional Conference, 3rd November 1913. 

Article 11.—Citizens shall have liberty of religion, and this liberty shall not be 
restricted except in accordance with laws. 

Revised Provisional Constitution : (Constitutional Compact, or ‘ Goodnow ’ Constitu- 
tion). Passed by the Council of State and promulgated on the Ist May 1914. 

Article 4.—Citizens of the Republic of China shall be equal before the law, irrespective 
of race, rank, or religion. 

Article 5,—Citizens shall enjoy the following rights : 

(g) Within the limits of the statutes citizens shall have the right of freedom of 
religious belief. 

Permanent Constitution of the Republic of China.—(‘ This constitution was pro- 
mulgated on October 10, 1923, the twelfth anniversary of the Chinese Revolution, to 
replace the Provisional Constitution of fifty-six articles promulgated at Nanking on 
March 11, 1912. Although promulgated as the Permanent Constitution by President 
Tsao Kun, this Constitution has never been actually enforced, and as a result of recent 
developments, seems likely to be abrogated.’ China Year Book, 1925, p. 694.) 

Article 5.—Citizens of the Republic of China shall be equal, without any distinction 
of race, class or religion. 

Article 12.—Citizens of the Republic of China shall have the liberty to honour Con- 
fucius and to profess any religion, on which no restriction shall be imposed except in 
accordance with the law. (These constitutions are printed in full in the China Year Book, 
1925, pp. 615 ff.) 

1* The Mandatory must be responsible for the administration of the territory under 
conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals,’ (The Covenant of the League of Nations, 
Article 22.) 

The Mandate for Tanganyika Territory contains the following article : 

Article 8.—The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are consonant with public 
order and morality ; missionaries who are nationals of States Members of the League 
of Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to travel and reside therein, to acquire 
and possess property, to erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout the 
territory ; it being understood, however, that the Mandatory shall have the right to 
exercise such control as may be necessary for the maintenance of public order and good 
government, and to take all measures required for such control. 

(Other Mandates have the same or similar articles. See Treaties, Acts and Regula- 
tions Relating to Missionary Freedom, p. 24, published by the International Missionary 
Council.) 

2 The citizens and subjects of both of the High Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the 
territories and possessions of the High Contracting Parties entire liberty of conscience, 
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(2) Missionary travel and residence. Christian mis- 
sionaries are the only foreigners in China who are now 
permitted to reside outside of the treaty ports. This 
right is included in the express provision to acquire 
land and erect buildings for missionary purposes in all 
parts of China, and in the freedom to teach the Christian 
religion. If the treaty clauses that grant these privileges 
do not continue to be in force, these privileges would become 
illegal, unless other legislation providing for the continuance 
of them is enacted. This possibility should not be over- 
looked, and the risks, if taken, should be bravely accepted. 
On the other hand, there are reasons for thinking that there 
need not be any curtailing of these privileges. In the first 
place, if extra-territoriality is abolished, it is expected by 
many that all foreigners will be permitted to reside in any 
part of China. This right has already been granted to 
Germans and Russians.1 However, the possibility must 
not be overlooked that such extension of residential privi- 
leges to all foreigners may not be immediately granted and 
may be conditional upon the abolition of all other special 
privileges now enjoyed by foreigners (such as coastwise 
trade and navigation in inland waters by foreign ships, 
residential concessions and so on). There may, therefore, 
be a period after the abolition of extra-territoriality in which 
foreign residence would continue to be restricted to the 
treaty ports. In the second place, for other reasons the 
missions may expect during such an intervening period to 
retain their right to reside anywhere in China. For one 


and, subject to the laws, ordinances and regulations, shall enjoy the right of private 
or public exercise of their worship. (United States Treaty Series No. 655. The text 
is also given in Treaties, Acts and Regulations, p. 94.) 

1 Sino-German Agreement of May 20, 1921. 

Article 8.—The nationals of either of the two Republics residing in the territory of 
the other shall have authority, subject to the laws and regulations of the country, to 
travel, and to take up any trade or industry in any locality in which a similar right is 
granted to nationals of another country. 

They shall, as regards either their person or their possessions, be placed under the 
jurisdiction of local courts of justice ; they shall conform with the laws of the country 
in which they reside. They shall pay no taxes of any kind or description in excess of 
those paid by the nationals of the country. 
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thing, such a period would probably be short, and these 
missionary rights would hardly be withdrawn when they 
may be extended soon to all foreigners. Moreover, the 
missionary stations already established would be protected 
as having been legally acquired. No expropriation of 
such property has been suggested. The opening of new 
stations would depend upon winning the goodwill of the 
local gentry and people, as is the case even now. 
Furthermore, it should not be impossible in the negotia- 
tions for the revision of the treaties to secure that these 
privileges will be safeguarded by mutual agreement between 
China and the other governments. If for good reasons it 
is undesirable to include such agreements in future treaties, 
they may be recorded in other ways. This was done in the 
negotiations for the recent revision of the treaty between 
Siam and the United States by stating them in an annex 
to the treaty.1 Such a method has this advantage that 
when such special agreements are no longer necessary, 
as for example when the right of residence outside the 


2 Annex to treaty between the United States and Siam, consisting of formal notes 
exchanged between the Siamese Minister and the Secretary of State as follows : 

* WasHINGTON, December 16, 1920. 

Mr Secretary,—Referring to Article I of the treaty signed by us this day, which 
provides among other things for the leasing and ownership of real property in Siam 
by Americans, I have the honor to state that : 

1. As to the lands for which the missions now possess papers of any kind or of which 
the missions are otherwise in legal occupation they should apply to have title papers 
issued in the regular way. 

2. As to the lands held under lease from Government, the Siamese Government 
will not interrupt the possession by the missions as long as they continue to use the land 
for mission purposes. 

3. However, in Ratburi the mission is now occupying a house belonging to the 
Siamese Government ; this must be returned when asked for. 

4. It should be understood that the Siamese Government is not identified with Wat 
administration ; that is to say, the foregoing understanding must not be construed as 
a promise by the Government to interfere with lands held and claimed by religious 
authorities, whether Buddhist or of any other faith. 

5. Of course, all mission lands are held subject to the exercise by the Siamese 
Government of the right of eminent domain. : 

I avail myself of the occasion to offer to you the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

The Honorable PRABHA KARAVONGSE 

Norman H. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of State.’ 
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treaty ports is given to all foreigners, the annex may be 
allowed to become obsolete without any change in the treaty 
itself. Most desirable of all would be the granting of these 
privileges by voluntary legislation of the Chinese govern- 
ment. May we not hope for that ? 

(3) Missionary safety. For the safety of their lives, the 
missionaries do not depend upon any treaties nor upon 
foreign gunboats or governments. It is practically im- 
possible and ineffective to provide such foreign aid to the 
missionaries, most of whom now live in the interior, many 
of them far beyond the range of foreign police or military 
forces. These missionaries are now and have been always 
dependent upon the goodwill of the people among whom they 
live and upon the protection of the Chinese government 
authorities. When missionary lives have been lost through 
local riots or other disturbances, it has been the general 
rule not to ask indemnities for them. The frank and com- 
plete recognition of this reliance upon the Chinese govern- 
ment and upon the goodwill of the Chinese people would 
be a great gain for the missionary cause. 

(4) Property titles. The treaties grant to Christian 
missions the right to acquire and hold property for mis- 
sionary purposes in all parts of China. Such property 
to-day includes not only the land and buildings occupied 
by the foreign missionaries, but also much of that which is 
used by the Chinese Churches. In the future, the property 
of the Churches in China in increasing measure will be 
acquired by those Churches themselves, and treaties with 
foreign powers will not be applicable to such cases. If, as 
has been suggested above, the Chinese government volun- 
tarily assures Christian missions the continuance of the 
right to acquire property in all parts of China, it would seem 
that no further action is required. The security of the titles 
to such foreign property will be safeguarded in the same way 
as all the other legal interests of all foreigners in China. 
In other words, these property interests of the missions will 
be included in the consideration of the question of extra- 
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territorial jurisdiction. If the new codes of law in China, 
and the new courts, are found to be sufficiently satisfactory 
by the international commission that has been appointed 
to enquire regarding these matters, the missions will then 
have no reason to ask for any exception to be made in their 
favour, but together with all other foreign interests in 
China they may entrust the legal protection of their property 
to the Chinese courts. If it should be found necessary to 
provide during some transitional or preparatory period for 
certain special courts or other legal safeguards, the missions 
would naturally and readily accept such arrangements. 
It would appear, therefore, that these property interests 
need not be seriously affected if the toleration clauses are 
omitted from future treaties, provided only that in some 
way the Chinese government grants to foreign missionaries 
the right to reside and carry on their missionary work in all 
parts of China. 

In conclusion, it is most important to recognize the fact 
that the complaint of the Chinese people and government 
against the aggression and unfair treatment of foreigners 
is not merely because of the so-called ‘unequal treaties.’ 
The present situation cannot be understood until full re- 
cognition is given to the new nationalism that has been 
awakened in China, which protests against the whole 
attitude of foreigners, both as individuals and as nations, 
towards China and her people. These nationalistic forces 
tend to increase both in intensity and in force. The mere 
patching up of some treaties will not satisfy these forces. 
The granting of customs autonomy and the abolition of 
extra-territoriality will be followed by other demands in 
unending succession until there is brought about a com- 
pletely changed attitude toward China on the part of other 
people. There seems to be in the minds of some people 
the idea that China owes it to the world to make herself 
safe for foreigners to live and trade within her borders. 
The words of the late Dr Ernest D. Burton have a wider 
application than to missionaries : 
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After all, China belongs to the Chinese. Somewhere in the dim dark 

ages I seem to remember to have heard people speak of the ‘ rights’ of 
the Christian religion ; as if we had a right to trample upon the national 
rights of other nations. This is much as if, in some American community, 
we were to claim that a Christian Church, needing a place to preach, 
therefore had the right to lay hands upon a piece of ground on which to 
erect a building for the carrying out of its work, regardless of the rights 
of those to whom the land belonged. We of the Christian Church in 
America have no right to violate the civil rights of our fellow citizens ; 
nor have we the right to violate the rights of the Chinese in China. After 
all, China belongs to the Chinese. It is no part of our mission, as Christians, 
to violate the very spirit of Christianity by disregarding the rights of other 
nations. (Chinese Christian Education, p. 80.) 
Until the rights of China as a Sovereign Power are 
fully recognized there can be no peace nor can _har- 
monious relations be established between China and other 
nations. 

Therefore, it becomes necessary for Christian missions 
to consider their relation to all of these questions. The 
missionary boards in North America and Great Britain 
have begun to do so. In conferences that were held in New 
York City on 2nd and 3rd October and in England on 5th 
and 6th October, attended by representatives of the mis- 
sionary societies working in China, resolutions were adopted 
that express the desire (1) that the treaties with China may 
be revised so as to give practical application to the principles 
stated in the Washington treaties of 1922, (2) that extra- 
territoriality be abolished and such other provisions for 
the administration of justice substituted for it as may be 
agreed upon in equal conference with China, and (3) that 
the privileges of Christian missions in China should no longer 
depend upon the toleration clauses in the treaties, but should 
be such as China herself will voluntarily grant. Further, 
the missionary Conferences both in North America and in 
Great Britain have appointed strong committees that are 
charged to obtain full information as to all that is involved 
for missionary interests in China, with due regard to the 
Chinese Christian point of view, and to consult with other 
bodies, so that at the right time the societies may be able to 
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present together in the appropriate way such considerations 
as they may desire to put forward. 

These questions regarding the legal position of Christian 
missions in China, and the attitude of these missions and the 
Churches in China towards the other political questions of 
the day, will probably continue for some time to be of great 
concern to all the missionary forces working in China. It 
is therefore of real importance that the British and American 
Boards have set up these committees that will give con- 
tinuous attention to these problems. Upon the right solu- 
tion of them, so far as human agencies are concerned, 
depends to a large extent the future of the Church in China. 

A. L. WaRnsHUIS 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CHINA 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION ’* 


By P. W. KUO, Ph.D. 


INCE May 30 last there has been much unrest and 
disturbance in China. Huge demonstrations were 
staged in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and other important 
centres, some of which were participated in by hundreds 
of thousands of people. Student strikes, labour strikes, 
merchant strikes and boycotts were the order of the day 
and no sacrifice was considered to be too great for their 
maintenance. Indeed, the whole country has been greatly 
stirred up and strongly united by the existence of a common 
cause. The situation is a very serious one, calling for the 
highest qualifications of statesmanship to deal with it, not 
only from the point of view of diplomacy but also from that 
of missionary administration. 

What is the cause of the recent uprising in China? The 
Shanghai tragedy of May 30, now well known to the world, 
was of course the immediate cause of that uprising, the 
spark, as it were, which set the whole nation into conflagra- 
tion. The killing and wounding of a large number of un- 
armed Chinese students and labourers in sympathy with a 
strike to improve labour conditions in a Japanese cotton 
mill, by the order of a British police officer of the Municipal 
Council, under the circumstances as revealed by the Mixed 
Court proceedings and eye-witnesses, is now generally 
admitted to be indefensible. Is it any wonder that this 
deplorable act should have filled the Chinese nation with 

1 Dr Kuo was invited by the Editors to contribute a paper expressing with complete 


frankness the view of Chinese Christian leaders on the present situation. 
43 
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horror and righteous indignation and that her people have 
been demanding, in the name of justice and fair play, that 
the wrong-doers should be punished and the wrongs righted ? 
Indeed, many of the missionaries and other foreign residents 
in China, convinced of the terribleness of the wrong thus 
perpetrated on defenceless people, did not hesitate to voice 
their feeling of injustice in public statements. 

While this unfortunate act of the Shanghai municipal 
police was itself sufficiently serious to call forth national 
resentment, it was further intensified by the long-standing 
discontent with the Municipal Council of Shanghai. The 
persistent refusal to allow Chinese representation, the illegal 
seizure and control of the Mixed Court in Shanghai, the 
unlawful construction of roads beyond the boundaries of 
the settlement and the curtailment of the freedom of speech, 
of assembly and of publication, these represent a few of the 
old grievances which in a way had prepared the ground 
for the outbursts of popular feeling. 

Had justice been meted out promptly after the un- 
fortunate incident and had a sympathetic attitude, instead of 
harsh measures, been taken by the Municipal Council toward 
the Chinese protest, the case would not have become as 
serious as it did. It is true that after the tragedy the 
diplomatic body in Peking lost no time in appointing a 
commission to investigate the trouble with a view to locate 
its responsibility. However, the report of this commission 
has never been made public. From a summary of it, which 
leaked out and found its way into the press of Tokyo and 
Paris, one can see clearly that there was not much question 
as to wherein lay the responsibility. But the prestige of the 
Municipal Council was at stake and ‘ to save face ’ is evidently 
considered to be important by foreigners as well as by 
Chinese. As a result, the negotiations for the settlement 
of the Shanghai trouble came to a deadlock. Meanwhile 
the Powers concerned proposed to re-investigate the Shanghai 
incident through a judicial enquiry. This proposal, however, 
was not looked upon with favour by China, for the necessary 
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enquiry into the Shanghai affair had already been con- 
ducted and was based largely upon the proceedings of the 
Shanghai Mixed Court which are judicial in character. 
Moreover, it was believed that the setting up of this proposed 
judicial enquiry was merely a means of counteracting the 
adverse findings of the previous commission through too 
great a regard for the susceptibility of the Municipal Council. 
But, in spite of the opposition of the Chinese government 
and people, the proposed judicial enquiry is being held 
without the participation of the Chinese ; its usefulness and 
value are questionable. In the meantime the long-delayed 
Shanghai case remains unsettled. 

Believing that the mere settlement of the particular 
incident and the improvement of the local situation will not 
prevent the recurrence of similar incidents, nor place the 
relations of the Chinese people and foreign residents on a 
more stable and satisfactory basis, China is also seeking a 
more fundamental solution, namely, the revision of the 
existing treaties between China and the Treaty Powers. 
These existing treaties were made long ago mostly as a 
price of defeat and under circumstances which did not 
permit free discussion. They were contracted not on a basis 
of equality, hence they are known as ‘ unequal treaties.’ 
Under them the foreign nations enjoy certain privileges and 
rights, which infringe upon China’s integrity, restrict the 
exercise of her sovereignty and obstruct her fullest develop- 
ment. The Chinese people believe that the time has come 
for a fundamental revision of these treaties, for most of the 
conditions obtaining when these treaties were negotiated 
do not exist now. The standard of general enlightenment 
in China is considerably higher now than in former days. 
Educated people to-day cherish with no less fervour than do 
the people of the West the fundamental principles of liberty, 
of equality and of self-determination as well as other ideas of 
modern democracy. They are more and more coming to 
understand the meaning of the numerous treaties by which 
China is bound and her freedom of action restricted. At the 
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time China entered the Great War with the Allies, she was 
encouraged to hope for a definite improvement of her inter- 
national status. Great therefore was the disappointment 
of the Chinese people, when, after the Great War for a 
common cause had been won, China’s own international 
status remained practically unimproved. These are some 
of China’s contentions. The agitation for treaty revision, 
while it has been given a new impetus by the recent uprising, 
is by no means a new movement, it is a policy to which 
China has long ago been committed and is motivated by the 
earnest desire for improvement in international status. In 
1919 Chinese claims for the recovery of impaired rights at 
the Versailles Conference received no consideration because 
the question was not considered to be within the scope of 
the Conference, although a certain amount of encouragement 
was received when Austria and Germany, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, renounced all their 
former rights and privileges. The voluntary renunciation 
of Russia’s treaty rights and privileges on the part of the 
Soviet republic was greatly appreciated by the Chinese 
people and gave them encouragement to hope for the day 
when other Treaty Powers would take the same step. 

In 1921 China made similar claims at the Washington 
Conference, and the Treaty Powers decided to remove certain 
restrictions placed upon China and further promised to 
remove others upon the fulfilment of certain conditions con- 
sidered by them to be necessary. But unfortunately, owing 
to the failure of France to ratify the treaties in time, the 
important commitments made are yet to be carried out. The 
changes proposed, moreover, now no longer satisfy the 
cherished desires of the Chinese people, being considered not 
sufficiently fundamental and definite in their nature. 

Among the problems of treaty revision, the question of 
the restoration of tariff autonomy and the removal of extra- 
territoriality are unquestionably the most important. The 
present arrangement of fixing tariff by treaty makes it 
difficult for China to revise her tariff. It has deprived China 
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of the power to make reciprocity arrangements with other 
nations and runs counter to the principle of equality and 
mutuality. It has caused a serious loss to China’s revenue 
and made it impossible to protect Chinese industry. The 
existing tariff does not provide for differentiation and it is 
therefore not scientific. Moreover, tariff autonomy is a 
sovereign right enjoyed by all independent states. Its free 
exercise is essential to the well-being of the state. The exist- 
ing treaty provisions, by which a levy of customs duties is 
regulated, constitutes not only a restriction on China’s 
freedom of action, but also an infringement of sovereignty. 
Restoration of tariff autonomy would only be a recognition of 
a right which was relinquished unwillingly. 

Soon after the ratification of the Washington Treaty by 
France, China called for the Tariff Conference which met in 
Peking on October 26, 1925. At the opening session of the 
Conference China asked the Powers to agree to the removal 
of tariff restrictions contained in their existing treaties 
with China, which is equivalent to tariff autonomy, and in 
return undertook to abolish the taxes on inter-provincial 
trade (likin) simultaneously with the enforcement of China’s 
national tariff law, which would take effect not later than 
January 1, 1929. Recent cable messages report that the 
Powers represented at the Conference have accepted tariff 
autonomy for China in principle, and that detailed plans 
are being worked out to put it into effect. It remains to be 
seen whether China will now have tariff autonomy. 

Turning to the question of the removal of extra-terri- 
toriality we find the evils of the existing system had been 
so obvious that Great Britain in 1902, Japan and the United 
States in 1903 and Sweden in 1908 agreed to relinquish extra- 
territorial rights when satisfied with the state of Chinese 
laws and the arrangements for their administration. More 
than twenty years have elapsed since the conclusion of these 
treaties and during this period China has made great progress 
in the reform of the judicial system and has succeeded in 
bringing it into accord with that of the western nations. 
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During the Washington Conference the Chinese delegation 
asked the Powers concerned to relinquish their extra-terri- 
torial rights in China at the end of a definite period, and 
urged the adoption of a plan for a progressive modification 
and ultimate abolition of the system of extra-territoriality. 
Instead of complying with this request, the representatives of 
the Powers at the Conference decided to establish a commis- 
sion to enquire into the present practice of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in China and into laws and the methods of 
judicial administration. The recent ratification of the 
Washington Treaty by France made possible the calling of 
this commission to meet in Peking on December 18, 1925. 

That the claims of the Chinese people in this direction are 
legitimate and that the present status of foreigners in China 
needs to be modified sooner or later are practically conceded 
by the Powers concerned. It is contended, however, by 
certain foreign nationals that China is not yet ready to 
assume this responsibility. Cases of dissatisfaction in the 
administration of justice to Germans and Russians have been 
cited to support their contention. In reply we would say 
that, granting the cases cited to be true, they do not affect the 
main principle and argument of the case at issue. Mis- 
carriage of justice is unavoidable in the ordinary course of 
events, especially when there is the difficulty of language, 
the liability of making mistakes in interpretation and other 
circumstances. One can easily find similar cases of Chinese 
labourers in America, or Chinese in Hongkong and other 
British colonies, failing to secure satisfaction in justice. 
Indeed, miscarriage of justice is a not uncommon occurrence 
even in dealing with a nation’s own nationals. Thus the 
question of how miscarriage of justice should be compensated 
is a problem often heard discussed in the parliaments of the 
great nations of the world. The fact is the jurists are human 
and liable to make mistakes. In other words, the mistakes 
made, if any, are accidental and not intentional. 

Moreover, China is prepared, after the withdrawal of 
extra-territoriality, to employ foreign jurists to sit either in 
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the regular modern courts or in special tribunals in the various 
consular jurisdictions to deal with cases in which foreign 
nationals are involved. The service of such foreign jurists 
will be maintained for a period of time until perfect confidence 
in the equity of Chinese law and its efficiency in administra- 
tion are firmly established. The same system has been in 
operation in Siam for more than ten years with satisfactory 
results to all parties concerned. In the treaty of Lausanne 
the Powers relinquished their right of extra-territoriality in 
Turkey, and the latter voluntarily promised to employ foreign 
experts in the administration of justice to deal with cases in 
which foreigners are involved. The state of Chinese laws 
and their administration is certainly not inferior to that of 
Siam and Turkey; why is it, then, that in one case the right 
of extra-territoriality has been withdrawn while in the other 
it still exists ? 

Most reasonable people admit that these limitations are 
not just and should be removed. The question is when and 
how. Is it expedient to do so now? How can we meet the 
objections that have been raised against their immediate 
removal? First of all, what assurance is there that the 
lives and interests of foreigners in China will be safeguarded 
when extra-territoriality is removed ? To this I reply, how 
are the lives and interests of Germans, Austrians, Hungarians 
and Russians safeguarded ? The heavens did not fall when 
extra-territoriality was removed in their case, nor will they 
in the case of others. How is it that the six thousand mis- 
sionaries residing in the interior of China under the protection 
of the Chinese have seldom felt the need of extra-territorial- 
ity ? Again, when tariff autonomy is restored to China and 
the customs control is entirely placed in the hands of the 
Chinese, what guarantee will the Powers have for the foreign 
loans China has incurred, particularly in view of the fact that 
China has defaulted in regard to some past loans? In reply 
I wish to point out that China is by no means the only nation 
which is finding difficulty in the payment of foreign debts. 
Furthermore, the restoration of tariff autonomy does not 
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necessarily involve a radical change in the present administra- 
tion of the Customs. In fact it is the intention of the 
Chinese government to retain the service of foreigners as 
long as the foreign loans are unsettled and as long as there 
is a need for their service. 

Again, some of the Treaty Powers concerned have been 
saying to China, ‘ We cannot very well give up our special 
rights because you have not yet developed a stable govern- 
ment.’ But China answers, ‘We cannot develop a stable 
government as long as there is foreign interference and 
control.’ Why not let China have a free hand and see what 
she can do? At the Institute of Pacific Relations, recently 
held at Honolulu, when some one made the demand that 
China clean her house first, before the question of tariff 
autonomy should be considered, one of the Chinese delegates 
replied, ‘ That is like choking my windpipe and demanding 
that I sing like Caruso.’ Some foreign Powers say that 
China is not ready and that she is moving too fast. The 
Chinese reply, ‘ Formerly we were criticized for moving too 
slowly, and who is to decide when China is ready? Is that 
to be decided exclusively by foreign Powers, or should not 
Chinese themselves have something to say about it ?’ 

It is evident, then, that the expectations of New China 
represent but the legitimate desires of a young republic 
aspiring to become a true democracy. They are the expres- 
sions of a new devotion toward the ideals of liberty, of 
equality and of self-government. They are the manifesta- 
tions of a new and healthy nationalism which is growing in 
strength day by day. This is the key to the understanding 
of the Chinese situation, a factor which should be taken into 
consideration in all future dealings with China. 

The recent uprising in China is essentially, then, not the 
expression of an anti-foreign spirit, neither is it a bolshevistic 
movement as some would have us to believe. Admitting 
that this growing nationalism is accompanied by new dangers 
which must be guarded against, nevertheless, true friends of 
China must regard it as one of the healthy signs of the day, 
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for this patriotic feeling can be and is being more and more 
directed against corruption, the use of opium, undesirable 
labour conditions and other political and social evils of the 
day, working for a better government and a better economic 
and social order. 

Nor is its influence by any means solely negative, it has 
its positive and constructive side. It is this new nationalism 
which is mainly responsible for the inauguration of the 
significant movement for popular education, having as its 
slogan ‘ the removal of illiteracy in this generation.’ It is 
this same patriotic feeling which prompted the establishment 
by the Chinese people of the National Good Roads Associa- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that this growing national 
consciousness is largely responsible for the rapid spread of 
modern education, and the development of modern industry 
as well as many other constructive forms of national progress. 
Indeed, it represents the primary motive force influencing 
the ideas and ideals and moving the hearts and passions of 
the Chinese people, and should be fully taken into considera- 
tion in all future dealings with China. 

Why is it that there are those who have been slow to 
recognize the reasonableness of China’s claims ? Or, putting 
it in another way, what is the reason for their delay in con- 
sidering her demands? There are at least two reasons. 
First, there is a material or economic reason. It is feared 
that when tariff autonomy is restored to China, and the 
import tariff is raised, foreign trade will suffer and the profit 
of foreign merchants will be reduced, forgetting the fact that 
tariff autonomy will make possible the growth of Chinese 
industry. This in turn will increase the purchasing power 
of China and, in the long run, will increase instead of decrease 
foreign trade. It is also feared that the abolition of extra- 
territoriality will affect foreign business, since foreign 
merchants can no longer be exempt from the payment of 
local taxes, not realizing that its removal would enable 
foreign merchants to travel and carry on business in any part 
of China instead of confining themselves to the treaty ports, 
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There is also a psychological reason. Consciously or 
unconsciously there exists a belief in the theory of the survival 
of the fittest, the right of exploitation by the strong over 
the weak. This is supported by the belief that such domina- 
tion renders a service to the weaker people. It becomes a 
duty to exploit. In other words, it is the theory of the 
white man’s burden, based upon the false notion of race 
superiority which has no scientific basis whatsoever. 

What is it that made the continuance of this state of 
affairs possible? The answer is plain—China’s military 
incompetency. Had China become a military nation this 
state of affairs could have been long ago remedied. In spite 
of that fact, I for one am still glad that China did not take 
that step and I hope that she will not have to do so in the 
future unless that proves the only way to get justice and 
equal treatment. If such should be the case, then I will say, 
‘By all means let China grow strong in arms.’ I hope, 
however, that the nations of the world have grown wiser and 
that justice will be given to whom justice is due. 

The Chinese people are noted for their spirit of tolerance. 
Their tolerance, however, has a limit and once the limit is 
reached they do not fail to reassert themselves. The period 
of foreign domination in China, begun with the opium war, 
has lasted already eighty-five years. Those who can read 
the writing on the wall know that sooner or later it will come 
to its close. The only question left is whether the nations 
concerned will of their own accord gracefully remove the 
limitations placed upon China and enter into a new relation- 
ship on a basis of equality, or whether they will have to be 
coerced to take such action when the time is ripe. 

What is to be the outcome of the Tariff Conference at 
Peking and of the Judicial Commission opened in December, 
and what will be its effect upon China and the world it is 
difficult to prophesy. It is safe to say, however, that if the 
Powers concerned should over-emphasize the unfavourable 
side of the present conditions in China, if they should allow 
their policy to be unduly influenced by the question of 
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dollars and cents, and if, as a result, China’s case is not 
given as favourable a consideration as it deserves, and her 
legitimate grievances and ambitions are not given reasonable 
satisfaction, at least two results will follow. Firstly, the 
unfavourable internal conditions in China will be prolonged. 
Secondly, the relationship between China and the Powers 
concerned will become more and more strained, making 
co-operation more and more difficult. On the other hand, 
if the Powers concerned believe that right should always be 
placed above might and are willing to surrender the tradi- 
tional policy of force and adopt the policy of fair play and 
of justice, if they try honestly to appreciate the Chinese 
point of view and take serious consideration of the removal 
of those conditions which now handicap China’s national 
progress, then China will be encouraged to set up a more 
stable government with ability to fulfil all obligations, and 
the relationship between China and the Treaty Powers will 
be placed upon a more permanent and friendly basis. 

Having treated the general situation in China we are in a 
position to consider briefly its significance for missionary 
enterprise in China. Why is it that there has been an anti- 
Christian education movement in China? Does it mean 
that the Chinese people fail to appreciate the good motive 
that is behind the missionary enterprise and the valuable 
service it has rendered to China? It is hardly that. What 
does it mean, then? It simply means that the Chinese 
people are becoming concerned over the kind of education 
that is being received by more than half a million of their 
children now enrolled in mission schools. It means that 
they are anxious to see that the education offered is wholly 
Chinese and that it is consistent with the ideals of the growing 
spirit of nationalism. 

Supposing there were in America and England some six 
thousand missionaries from China, Japan and India, opening 
schools and colleges in every part of the country, with more 
than half a million children enrolled, and such schools were 
conducted for the spreading of Confucianism, Buddhism or 
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Shintoism, would it not be natural for some voice to be 
raised by the American and English people as to whether 
or not the work conducted in these schools was consistent 
with the best ideals of American and English democracy, and 
as to whether such schools should not be placed under 
government supervision or government control ? 

But what is the cause of the anti-Christian movement ? 
There are people who honestly believe that any religion, 
including Christianity, is not good for China. There are 
others who are afraid of what is called ‘ cultural exploitation,’ 
the influences which tend to denationalize and to undermine 
the foundation of Chinese civilization. But most of those who 
take interest in the anti-Christian movemerit do so because of 
the political implications of Christianity, because Christianity 
was introduced into China under protection of the unequal 
treaties which the Chinese people now resent, because the 
nations whence come the missionaries fail to practise the 
principle of the Golden Rule taught by their missionary 
representatives, and because not all missionaries have taken 
due recognition of the growing spirit of nationalism and have 
readjusted their policy and their work to meet the new 
situation. It is a singular fact, however, that in the midst 
of all the unfavourable criticisms uttered against Christianity 
we find very little if any that is directed against the person 
of Jesus Christ or of His teaching. The objection raised then 
is not so much against the essence of Christianity, the real re- 
ligion, as against the way in which it is organized and preached. 
Herein lies the message to Christian missions. Herein too lies 
the hope for a better and greater Christian Church in China. 

In order to meet the demands of the growing nationalism 
in China and to prepare for its future, men of vision and of 
foresight have been wisely re-examining the whole policy of 
foreign missions. As one who deeply appreciates the valu- 
able contribution which Christian missions have made to 
China and desires to see their enterprise placed on a firmer 
footing, I venture to offer the following suggestions for 
guidance in the re-adjustment of their future policy : 
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1. That treaty provisions guaranteeing the rights of 
missionaries be omitted in treaty revision, in order to remove 
the political implications of the missionary movement. The 
changed conditions in China make these provisions no 
longer necessary. 

2. That mission workers already on the field and those 
sent in the future be encouraged to make a serious study of 
Chinese culture. This is no easy task, but it is absolutely 
necessary in order to appreciate its true worth and to form 
a right attitude toward the Chinese people. 

8. That the movement to make the Chinese Church 
indigenous be given further encouragement. 

4. That every effort be given to encourage greater 
Chinese participation in all mission activities, educational, 
medical and ecclesiastical. Also that, in order to attract 
strong leaders, the missions should be prepared to offer them 
responsibilities and privileges more or less the same as 
those enjoyed by missionaries. 

5. That mission schools and colleges should as far as 
possible comply with the requirements of the government, 
and should register with the provincial or central government 
in order to receive their legal status. 

6. That Christian colleges and universities should attempt 
to secure more Chinese representation on their boards of 
trustees or managers and, if possible, that such boards 
should have their offices and hold their meetings in China. 

7. That mission schools and colleges should be en- 
couraged to keep in touch with and participate in national 
movements in education, so that they may be regarded as 
part of the educational force in China instead of as an isolated 
system of education. 

8. That religious teaching and worship in mission institu- 
tions should be made voluntary instead of compulsory. 
Christianity can be effectively taught through personal 
influence and the creation of a strong Christian atmosphere. 
P. W. Kuo 
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I, THE PRE-WAR YEARS, 1910-1914 


HE World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 
1910 is sometimes spoken of as the starting-point of 
missionary co-operation. This is a mistake. It was rather 
a great junction through which lines of former thought and 
activity passed to wider fields and further distances beyond. 
The Conference owed its inception and its successful fruition 
to the spirit of partnership already alive in the home 
churches and in the mission fields. Its reports set forth 
principles and instances of missionary co-operation already 

tested and matured. 
1 One limitation of the range of this study is inevitable. It will be remembered 


that it is still the practice of the Roman Catholic Church to abstain from organized 
co-operation with other Christian bodies. 
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Yet the student of missionary history is justified in 
taking the Edinburgh Conference as a starting-point from 
which to survey the growth of common thought and work in 
Christian missions. For thought at Edinburgh was directed 
towards world-wide action, and men are still striving to trans- 
late its concepts into life. Because of the breadth of plan 
and outlook which was the distinctive contribution of the 
Edinburgh Conference, the last fifteen years have held mis- 
sionary combinations more deliberate, more carefully ordered, 
more inclusive in the elements they bring together and more 
diverse in the subjects with which they deal than were any 
in the past. The following pages attempt to tell some small | 
part of the story of growth in missionary co-operation in the 
fifteen years since Edinburgh, pursuing the lines which ran 
into and out of that great focus of the Church’s life. 


The Conference, ere its members redistributed them- 
selves over the world, appointed a Continuation Committee 
to carry forward its work. This small, influential, inter- 
national body met at Edinburgh directly after the Confer- 
ence, and again in the three succeeding years at Auckland 
Castle, the seat of the Bishop of Durham ; at Lake Mohonk, 
New York; and at The Hague. 

The records show the Committee ever looking back to 
the great Conference which commissioned it and forward 
to the fully representative international committee which it 
was charged to bring into being. In the four years of its 
active existence before the Great War it welded inter- 
national contacts into abiding fellowship; it explored, 
through groups of missionary leaders in North America, 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, questions 
which arose with special urgency out of the Edinburgh 
Conference ; it experimented with the problems of effective 
consultative work across dividing oceans ; it laid the founda- 
tions of sound co-operative finance; it launched the Inter- 
national Review of Missions ; and it sent forth its Chairman, 
Dr John R. Mott, on that visit to missions and Churches in 
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India, Japan and China, the fruits of which are ripening 
still. 

It is natural that the first large extension of the work 
of the Edinburgh Conference, which beyond all previous 
assemblies gathered into its membership Christians of Asia 
and Africa, should be found in the missions and Churches 
overseas. The old conception of missionary co-operation 
as a gathering of home forces on behalf of passive converts 
abroad was already past ; the Continuation Committee, like 
the Edinburgh Conference itself, envisaged a fellow-working 
with, not merely for, the peoples of Africa and the East. 

In the autumn of 1912 Dr Mott’s series of twenty-one 
Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia began. In 
India provincial conferences were held during November 
and December in Colombo, Madras, Bombay, Jubbulpore, 
Allahabad, Lahore and Calcutta, culminating in an All- 
India National Conference in Calcutta before Christmas. 
After conferences at Rangoon and Singapore in the early 
days of 1913, a group of six conferences followed in China, 
the regional centres being Canton, Shanghai, Tsinanfu, 
Peking and Hankow, leading up to a China National Con- 
ference at Shanghai in March. Conferences at Moukden in 
Manchuria and at Seoul in Korea preceded the final group 
of meetings at Tokyo in April: first a gathering of mis- 
sionaries, then of Japanese leaders and finally a National 
Conference in mid-April. Such phrases as these in con- 
temporary records show the significance attached to the 
Conferences by Christian leaders, whether missionaries or 
nationals: ‘ A new type of deliberative assembly,’ ‘a new era 
has clearly opened,’ ‘a notable stage of development has 
been reached,’ ‘ never before has such a representative body 
sat together,’ ‘far-seeing statesmanship characterized the 
plans, organization and leadership of the Conferences,’ ‘ as 
on no other occasion in the history of the Church in this 
country missions were considered from the scientific point of 
view.’ 

The immediate fruit of these conferences was rich, and 
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has proved to have seed in itself. The careful selection 
of representative men and women, not a few being nationals, 
for each sectional conference, and the preparation of their 
minds by means of stimulating questions circulated in 
advance, gave weight to the findings sent forward to the 
national conferences on the great subjects of the Edinburgh 
Conference: the occupation and evangelization of the 
field, the Christian Church, Christian leadership, the train- 
ing of missionaries, Christian education, Christian literature, 
co-operation, and, in addition, medical and women’s work. 

When the National Conferences met they were bodies 
competent to speak in the name of the Christian forces of 
the country. The delegates—60 in India, appointed by the 
sectional conferences, 115 in China, selected as representa- 
tive leaders—were knit by a spirit of fellowship into one. 
Through days of serious and strenuous work they attained 
to a wider vision which led them to action such as the 
Edinburgh Conference had taken itself. There came into 
existence, as an outcome of the independent and responsible 
action of the Christian forces in each field, the National 
Missionary Council of India, the China Continuation Com- 
mittee and the Continuation Committee in Japan. These 
field councils, though closely linked with the international 
organization, were rightly conceived as subordinate only 
to the Churches and missions which gave them being. 
Differing in organization and in function, by virtue of close 
co-ordination with the needs of their special fields, the 
creative purpose behind these co-operative bodies was the 
same: to find expression for the common Christian thought 
of the great Asiatic countries, to incorporate it in harmonious 
action, and to relate it to the bodies consecrated to the same 
constructive and co-ordinated service in the West. Passing 
years have not yet ceased revealing how momentous was 
the action taken at Calcutta, Shanghai and Tokyo in the 
winter of 1912-13. 

Before noting the concurrent formation of national 
missionary organizations in the West, a summary of the 
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development of the national councils in Asia in the remaining 
pre-war years is in place. 

In an India where the depressed classes were turning to 
the Christian Church, where Hindus and Moslems were 
rapidly awaking to social consciousness, and where the 
adjustment of relationships between Indian workers and 
missionaries both in Church and school was growing in 
urgency, the National Missionary Council was born in the 
fullness of time. Within a few months its organization was 
completed on a basis directly representative of the missions, 
the Rev. Herbert Anderson being part-time secretary. The 
eight provincial councils set up committees dealing with 
various spheres of work, discussed co-operative schemes, 
and were instrumental in the settlement of old-standing 
differences between missions. The National Missionary 
Council held its first meeting in February 1914; its second 
meeting was cancelled owing to the outbreak of war. 

In China also the new organization was born in stirring 
days. The political influences following the revolution of 
1910-11 had stimulated Chinese national consciousness and 
made urgent the need for fresh adjustment in relations 
between Chinese workers and foreign missionaries. Dr 
Mott’s conferences had revealed the resources in Christian 
Chinese leadership; the China Continuation Committee 
offered a central sphere in which these could find scope. By 
its constitution not less than one-third of its membership 
was Chinese. Of the two secretaries one, the Rev. E. C. 
Lobenstine, was American; the other, Dr C. Y. Cheng, 
Chinese. The Committee, though not directly representative 
of the missions, derived weight from the confidence which 
its individual members inspired. By its second meeting 
in May 1914 it had inaugurated a forward evangelistic 
movement with a national secretary, and was investigating 
such subjects as the social application of Christianity, 
religious conditions in certain large cities, theological educa- 
tion, efficiency in elementary schools, and the best methods 
of language study for young missionaries. 
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In Japan, the Continuation Committee for the first time 
combined two organizations which had been working 
separately. It was formed of fifteen members appointed 
by the pre-existing Federation of Churches, fifteen appointed 
by the Federation of Missions—an active body already 
engaged in co-operative work—and fifteen co-opted by the 
appointed members. Its chairman and one of its secretaries 
were Japanese. As its first task the new committee in- 
augurated a national] evangelistic campaign, worked jointly 
by Japanese and foreigners, the former taking the lead. 
Not until ten years later did the Japanese committee begin 
to take a place in national life comparable to that taken 
from the first by the councils in India and China. 

An examination of the names of the first members and 
office-holders in these co-operative bodies in Asia and of the 
work to which they put their hand, shows that the spirit 
which the Edinburgh Conference had inherited and trans- 
mitted was proving a unifying and quickening force through- 
out the world. 

The movements initiated by Dr Mott’s conferences on 
the mission field had their counterpart at the home base. 
The Foreign Missions Conference of North America,combining 
the missionary forces of the United States and Canada, had 
been at work since 1898. Examination of records of its 
executive committee and its annual conferences for the 
seventeen years before 1910 lays bare one of the sources 
from which the Edinburgh Conference drew its inspiration. 
Already American leaders were exploring world problems 
together and facing the implications of their task. Ex- 
perience gained in the work of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, and in the wider ranges of missionary co-operation 
in which America led the way, was shared with no niggard 
hand in the preparatory work for Edinburgh and in the 
Conference itself. 

It is instructive to trace, in the annual volumes from 
1910 onwards, the response of the American organization 
to the influences of a world missionary conference which it 
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had largely inspired. A constitution was formulated and 
adopted. A largely increased budget took shape to meet 
enlargement of plan. Committees co-operated with parallel 
bodies in Europe. There is a new note of deeper and more 
articulated fellowship in the reports issued under the editor- 
ship of W. Henry Grant, that missionary statesman who 
from the beginning was secretary of the American Con- 
ference and is its honorary secretary still. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, action following the Edin- 
burgh meeting was prompt. By June 1912 the mission 
boards had brought a national conference into being. 
Forty-three organizations were represented at the first 
meeting at Swanwick, Derbyshire, and the Standing Com- 
mittee, already ‘ convinced that it is in the interests of all 
societies to support well-considered co-operative efforts,’ 
proposed a budget sufficient for the British Conference and 
a due share of the cost of the Continuation Committee. 
The 1913 report shows all expenses met. Up to the war, 
visitors saw with amazement the ‘ voting of the budget’ at 
the first session of each conference. The expenditure in 
1914 almost touched £2000, still with a balance in hand. 

That first Swanwick Conference had the breeze of Edin- 
burgh in its sails. A report of the co-operation of men and 
women in administrative work in the mission field and at 
home was before it, with an outlook still ahead of the practice 
of to-day ; a committee was appointed to deal with missions 
and governments ; the newly formed board of study for the 
preparation of missionaries presented its work ; there were 
discussions on missions and the press, on a Christian educa- 
tional policy and medical education for China, and on various 
home base questions—all set in a background of addresses 
on corporate sacrifice, the quickening of prayer life, the 
need for a great love of souls and the spiritual challenge of 
missions to the Church. A study of the records for 1913 
and 1914 make it already clear that in the purview of the 
British Conference home and foreign, national and inter- 
national interests were not sundered but interlaced. 
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Organized missionary co-operation had its origin in 
continental Europe. In 1887 a group of the leaders of 
several German societies and of the Paris Mission met for 
conference in Basel. General conferences of German missions 
were held in 1846 and the following year. The Continental 
Missionary Conference, which has been a bond of fellowship 
for sixty years, first met in 1866. But it was not until 1885, 
when growing colonial activities made it necessary for 
German missions to have a common channel for expression, 
that the German Missionsausschuss was formed. It not 
only proved of value in Germany but it led the way for the 
formation of national conferences first in North America 
and then in other lands. Its members and the group of 
men associated with them contributed largely to the work 
of the Continuation Committee up to 1914. 

In 1912, Sweden, deeply stirred by its participation in 
the Edinburgh meetings, called a general conference, formed 
a national organization, to the finances of which thirteen 
societies subscribed, set up working sub-committees and 
started a general missionary magazine. The same year 
Denmark brought its national missionary council into being, 
linking up eleven societies and the work of pre-existing 
committees. Holland, in close relation to the Continuation 
Committee from the first, substituted for a specially formed 
national organization an existing union body, the Commissie 
van Advies of the Mission Consulate in Batavia. The 
consulate, founded in 1906 to deal with relations between 
missions in the Netherland Indies and the Government, 
attracted attention at the Edinburgh Conference. The 
proceedings of the Continuation Committee and its allied 
bodies, and the pages alike of the International Review of 
Missions and of the general missionary magazines published 
in Germany, Holland and the northern countries, show the 
depth and volume of the continental contribution to the 
stream of co-operative thought and work which was fertiliz- 
ing the world. 


By 1914 missionary co-operation was established as a 
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reality at home and abroad, in national and international 
life, working on the lines opened out at Edinburgh, grouping 
its forces, exploring spheres of work and already turning 
back from blind alleys which led nowhere and from methods 
which cost more than they were worth. The co-operating 
groups had drawn closer to one another and to their problems. 
They stood in a brotherhood of hope. The bringing together 
in every country of men of common purpose but with diverse 
outlook and experience was revealing its deep significance 
for religious life. 


Il. THE WAR PERIOD AND ITS AFTERMATH, 
1914-1920 


HE outlook for international missionary co-operation 
was never clearer than in August 1914. Two 
German missionary leaders had a few weeks earlier taken 
part in the British Conference. The Edinburgh Continua- 
tion Committee was on the eve of its fifth meeting at Oxford ; 
already delegates were on their way to attend. Dr Mott 
was preparing for conferences in the Near East and South 
Africa on the lines of those already held in the Far East. 
Suddenly, like the onset of some dire epidemic destined to 
break up normal life in one community after another, the 
scourge of war fell. More than four years passed before 
the infection spent itself; not until two long years later 
could international missionary co-operation seek open ex- 
pression again. The unmeasured cost of those years was 
perhaps most poignant for those in whose heart there was 
room for all the nations, in whom international fellowship, 
though sore stricken, never died. 

A study of the missionary situation during the war period 
and immediately after shows, however, that the vitality and 
adaptability of the co-operative movement, though checked 
in some directions, found channels for continuous work. 
Records from the national councils in North America, Great 
Britain and in the mission field show how courageously 
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nvestigation and organization previously undertaken were 
being pushed forward as far as circumstances allowed. And 
new calls came for joint action in matters arising directly 
out of the war. 

This is not the place in which to recount the calamity 
which the removal from most of their fields of work brought 
upon German missions. But the attempt to give efficient 
aid in regard to them, in the midst of war psychology and at 
a time when mutual misunderstanding was rife, taxed every 
resource developed in years of unbroken co-operation. Not 
in a moment could arrangements, even temporary ones, be 
made for missions in Africa and in India left without staff 
or funds. To ascertain the mind of central and local 
governments ; to stimulate an adventure of faith on the 
part of burdened missions of other nationalities called to 
supervise a new area, possibly not even contiguous to their 
own; to arrange that mission property be retained for 
missionary uses; and to work towards the day when war 
restrictions would be removed and German missions could 
return to the work they had been obliged to surrender 
—these delicate matters would have been beyond the 
power of any single missionary agency and were almost 
beyond the power of all combined. The extent of the efforts 
made, with varying success, by the national organizations 
in America, Great Britain, China and India have never 
been disclosed. To further united action, at a time when 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee could not meet, 
the American and British missionary conferences, through 
their representatives, appointed an emergency committee 
as a provisional body to deal with the situation created by 
the war. In India the National Missionary Council, on 
which, as will shortly be seen, a highly responsible duty 
was laid by government, appointed a special committee 
on German missions which has rendered, and still renders, 
conspicuous service. 

As an index to the cost in money alone involved in seek- 
ing to conserve the work of German missions, the figures for 
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a later year may be quoted here. In 1928 missions in 
Scandinavia, Holland, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Great 
Britain and North America expended on former German 
work £150,000—America, mainly through the Lutheran 
churches, contributing nearly one-half. This sum does not 
include aid given to missions and churches in Germany. 
* International co-operation is a mere phrase,’ wrote one of 
the Continuation Committee officers in the first weeks of the 
war, ‘ unless there is readiness to help when necessity arises. 
Under normal circumstances each country is able to support 
its own missionaries; but in a crisis like the present the 
exceptional needs and distresses of each are the concern of 
all.’ 

Questions regarding religious liberty and missionary 
freedom which had received attention at the Edinburgh 
Conference sprang into prominence during the war. When 
the Berlin Act of 1885, with its provisions for religious 
toleration and missionary freedom, came under revision, it 
was essential that any new legislation should contain equal 
safeguards. Similar clauses needed to find place in the 
mandates given by the League of Nations. The Standing 
Committee of the British Conference and the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel of the American Conference made 
strong representations to their respective governments and 
were heard. It was because Christian missions could speak 
with one national, or rather international, voice that they 
were able to influence decisions on issues so momentous for 
the Christian Church. 

The war at an early stage raised acutely for all govern- 
ments questions concerning aliens, including missionaries, 
especially those who were nationals of a country at war with 
the governing power of the land in which they worked. 
There is no more honourable chapter in the long story of 
relations between missions and governments than that 
which began when the British missions, through their central 
office, asked for opportunity to express their views before 
any policy restricting missionary liberty was finally adopted 
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by the Government. The opportunity was given. On each 
side views were frankly and repeatedly exchanged. Pro- 
posals made at first were redrafted and in the final memo- 
randa the difficulties raised by the executive of the missionary 
body were met. Henceforth the conferences of missionary 
societies in Great Britain and North America and the 
National Missionary Council in India had committed to them 
important functions. The Government acted only through 
them in regard to the admission of British or American 
missionaries. The societies they guaranteed the Govern- 
ment ‘recognized.’ They had the right, under certain 
conditions, to recommend the admission of missionaries not 
of pure British or American birth. Further scope for action 
on the part of the officers of missionary co-operation was 
found when some of the continental missions, at first 
obliged to obtain individual permits for their missionaries 
under closely enforced regulations, became eligible for 
admission among the recognized missions. Later still the 
limitations imposed on missions of former enemy countries 
began slowly to relax and a gradual return to some areas of 
their work became possible. 

Only those who have known at one end the tangled 
process of opening doors and re-establishing confidence with 
a view to resumption of work, and have seen, at the other, 
the intensity of joy which the long-awaited permission 
brought to the excluded missionaries, can realize how much 
cost and prayer and the deep discipline of hope deferred 
has been intertwined with international missionary service 
during and after the war. 

The war period, in its passing, left more than the partial 
restoration of broken work. Forces new in their strength, 
if not in their nature, became operative. Governments, 
realizing the power of education in moulding the thought 
of tribes and peoples, began to exercise a closer supervision 
over schools and to assume direct responsibility for educa- 
tion, in ready co-operation, as will presently appear, with 
missions. 
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The peoples of Asia and of Africa, who before the war 
were already stirred by national consciousness, had by its 
close entered into a region of aspiration which created large 
demands for change. The prestige of the white races had 
been shattered. The growing power of the coloured races 
had found release. It was for the future to build a new 
racial fellowship by readjustments in political, social and 
religious life. 


III. THE NEW ERA OF MISSIONARY 
CO-OPERATION, 1920-1925 


ONE present in June 1920 at the chateau of Crans, 

on the lovely slopes above the Lake of Geneva, 

will ever forget the first international missionary post-war 
meeting, amid the exquisite beauty of garden and lake, 
facing eternal snow-peaks. Representatives of missionary 
organizations in North America, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Belgium 
and South Africa, together with four German missionary 
leaders who attended unofficially, discussed in words of 
truth and healing the missionary situation after the war 
and the path towards restored international’ co-opera- 
tion. Proposals for the formation of an international 
missionary council representative of the Churches and 
missions, as was adumbrated at the Edinburgh Conference, 
were considered; a draft constitution was recommended 
to the national organizations. Once again the fundamental 
principle laid down by the Continuation Committee at the 
outset was reaffirmed: ‘ This Council is established on the 
basis that the only bodies entitled to determine missionary 
policy are the missionary societies and boards or the Churches 
which they represent, and the Churches in the mission 
field.’ No proposal to depart from that principle has ever 
been made. It has passed from the central to the national 
councils in the West and in Africa, until there has grown 
up a group of organizations potent because they ask no 
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surrender of privileges pertaining to other bodies and claim 
no prerogative except opportunity to serve. 

Approval of the Crans proposals having been given, the 
first International Missionary Council met at Lake Mohonk 
in New York State in October 1921. Organization was 
completed, officers were appointed—Dr Mott as chairman, 
Mr J. H. Oldham and Dr A. L. Warnshuis as secretaries, Mr 
James M. Speers as treasurer—a budget was agreed on, and 
the new Council, having taken over the assets of the Con- 
tinuation Committee and the Emergency Committee, laid 
out a programme of work. 

The Lake Mohonk meeting, to which no German leaders 
came, is memorable for the part taken in its deliberations 
by men of Asia and of Africa. The national Christian 
organizations of India, China and Japan had been asked 
to include nationals among their representatives. Two 
men of African race, Dr Aggrey from the Gold Coast and 
Dr Moton of Tuskegee, were co-opted members. A pene- 
trating and well-balanced Minute on the relation of Church 
to Mission, which was adopted by the Council and proved 
stimulating in board-rooms in the West and throughout 
the mission fields, was mainly the work of those who were 
members of mission field Churches themselves. No more 
striking illustration could have been given that a new day 
was dawning, and that in world-wide missionary partner- 
ship the emphasis was shifting from the West. 

At Oxford, in July 1928, in surroundings as satisfying 
in their beauty as those at Crans or Lake Mohonk, the 
International Missionary Council met again. India, China 
and Japan had representatives of their own people. It 
was a definite loss that no African was there. For the first 
time since the war German missions sent official repre- 
sentatives. The outstanding feature of the Oxford meeting 
was its adoption, after long hours of discussion and prayer, 
of a valuable statement on the possibility of missionary 
co-operation in view of doctrinal differences. It recalled 
another fundamental principle of the Edinburgh co-opera- 
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tion, enriched by thirteen years’ experience in working it 
out. 


The International Missionary Council has never sought nor is it its 
function to work out a body of doctrinal opinions of its own. The only 
doctrinal opinions in the Council are those which the various members 
bring with them into it from the Churches and missionary boards to 
which they belong. It is no part of the duty of the Council to discuss 
the merits of those opinions, still less to determine doctrinal questions. 

But it has never been found in practice that in consequence of this 
the Council is left with nothing but an uncertain mass of conflicting 
opinions. . . . When we have been gathered together we have experi- 
enced a growing unity among ourselves in which we recognize the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. . . . 

Every piece of co-operation in work which this Council or any Council 
connected with it encourages or guides is confined to those Churches or 
missions which freely and willingly take part in it. It would be entirely 
out of harmony with the spirit of our movement to press for such 
co-operation in work as would be felt to compromise doctrinal principles 
or strain consciences. 


An examination of the proceedings of these council 
meetings, and of the minutes of subordinate meetings at 
Canterbury in July 1922 and at Atlantic City in January 
1925, make evident the great range and inevitable slowness 
of work on a world-scale. Subjects which claimed thought 
before the Edinburgh Conference, during the Conference, 
and in the days of the old Continuation Committee, are 
still being discussed. But beneath the surface sameness, 
life is creatively at work. Things have happened, know- 
ledge has increased, stagnation is replaced by purposeful 
plans for action. The tasks which claimed the pioneers 
in missionary co-operation claim their successors still, as 
ever-changing environment calls for new adaptation to the 
needs of life. Even the problems which called for emerg- 
ency action in wartime project themselves into post-war 
days. The cost in time, in slow continuous work, in patient 
waiting for measurable results, is part of the price of mission- 
ary co-operation in terms of world-wide relationship. Large 
part of the fascination of the story so imperfectly told in 
these pages lies in the interplay of forces similar in nature 
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by which widely sundered nations and the Christian Churches 
within them are moved. 

The national missionary organizations in India, China 
and—a little later—in Japan, obeying the urge of inner 
life, independently showed movement in the same direction 
as the International Missionary Council. In meetings at 
Poona in January 1921 and at Ranchi a year later, the 
National Missionary Council of India underwent a funda- 
mental change of character. Henceforth it was related as 
much to the Indian Churches as to the foreign missions. 
Its name, honoured since 1918, was by universal consent 
changed to the National Christian Council. Plans were 
laid for an increased budget and for full-time officers, the 
first of these being the Rev. W. Paton, who was joined 
later by an Indian colleague, Mr P. O. Philip. There are 
few in India to-day who would not now endorse the words 
of the Metropolitan of India, President of the Council, 
spoken at the close of the Poona meeting, to the effect that 
the constitutional change, and the spirit of goodwill and 
co-operation between Indians and missionaries which accom- 
panied it, marked an epoch in the growth of the Christian 
movement in India. 

During the same period in China great developments 
were maturing. Changes already in contemplation were 
held up until preparations for the ‘National Christian 
Conference at Shanghai in May 1922, closely following the 
international students’ conference at Peking, were complete. 
The survey of the Christian occupation of China, agreed 
on after Dr Mott’s conferences in 1918, was made ready 
in its massive volume, a masterpiece of research and lucid 
presentation. Ready also were the reports prepared by 
the five commissions, mostly Chinese in membership. 
Into that great Conference—the story of which cannot here 
be retold—went the China Continuation Committee. Out 
of the Conference came the National Christian Council of 
China, with a membership more than half Chinese, calling 
for enlargement of budget and of staff. It was born in 
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due time to share in projecting the new purpose of the 
Chinese Church into the sphere of action. 

Simultaneously, there was in Japan a movement similar, 
but not so sure or swift. Dr Mott, who had been in the 
heart of the China Conference, met the Japanese workers 
on the invitation of the Japanese Continuation Committee. 
There too the decision was taken to bring a National Christian 
Council into being. The Federation of Churches a little 
later merged itself in the new body. Most of the missions 
joined. The Council is gradually finding its place in the 
national Christian life of Japan. 

Less than two years later Dr Mott was in a position to 
give effect to his original purpose, frustrated by the outbreak 
of the war, of holding a series of conferences in Northern 
Africa and Western Asia, on the lines of previous conferences 
in the Far East. Selected local workers among Moslems 
met in the early spring of 1924 at Constantine in Algeria, 
at Helouan near Cairo and at Brummana near Beirut. These 
regional conferences culminated in a conference of eighty 
outstanding missionaries, recognized leaders of Christian 
forces from all the regional areas and a few representatives 
of the home boards, at Jerusalem. 

There, on the Mount of Olives, the Conference gave 
serious consideration to material carefully prepared for its 
use, and resolved itself into groups for corporate discussion 
and thought. The constructive findings are a measure of 
the work done. At the close, by a unanimous act of the 
Conference, an influential preliminary committee was ap- 
pointed to take steps towards the formation of a Christian 
Council for Western Asia and Northern Africa on the lines 
of the councils in active being in the Far East. Here the 
ground slips away into the future. But at least the con- 
ception of such a council falls within the co-operative 
activities of the last fifteen years. © 

Missionary co-operation is strikingly exemplified in the 
vast area of the African continent, west and south and east. 
The fifteen missions in the vast Congo region held their 
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first general missionary conference in 1902; in 1911 a con- 
tinuation committee was formed, now known as the Congo 
Protestant Council. It has a central office and permanent 
secretarial staff at Kinshasa, the funds being provided by 
American, British and Swedish missions. Its periodical, 
The Congo Mission News, records the working out of its 
strong educational programme. The Congo missions not 
only keep touch with one another but, through an agent de 
liaison in Brussels, with the Belgian Government. 

The General Missionary Conference of South Africa has 
since 1904 been a unifying influence in its area. Provincial 
conferences in the Transvaal and in Natal are affiliated with 
it. Active general missionary conferences are also in being 
in Southern and Northern Rhodesia. The reports of these 
conferences show how wide is the range of co-operation, 
both in the subjects discussed and in the speakers selected. 
All that concerns the welfare of the Native is considered, 
not only by representatives of all the missions but by officials 
and Africans as well. In Kenya, Nyasaland and other parts of 
British Africa, as well as in the French colony of Madagascar 
and the Portuguese colonies in the west and east, intermission 
conferences or associations are to be found. These though 
not lineal descendants of the World Missionary Conference 
are closely linked with the officers of the Council, contri- 
buting their thought and experience to the common store 
and receiving such help as can be given. 

A study of things actually happening gives a basis of 
reality to that chapter in Education in East Africa where the 
chairman of the Phelps-Stokes Commission sets forth his 
great conception of the units of co-operation for Africa and 
the Africans—the home population of countries in the 
West, the virile white people of the Union of South Africa, 
the colonial governments, the economic groups (including 
settlers and traders) and the native peoples themselves. 

Nowhere has missionary co-operation rooted more deeply 
than in South America. That great and diversified field 
was not represented at the Edinburgh Conference. But the 
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mission boards in North America took action, arranged a 
great conference at Panama in 1916, and formed a Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, with a full-time 
secretary, and a rapidly expanding programme of field 
visitation and organized work by committees on the field. 
A monthly magazine is now issued in Spanish. Thirty 
different missions are associated in the work of the com- 
mittee. All the twenty-five countries in Latin America 
have gained, though in different degrees. The conception 
of missionary work has been deepened, comity between 
missions has been developed, a number of institutions— 
union and other—have been developed and literature has 
been planned or prepared. The staff at the disposal of the 
committee has kept pace with the growth of its work ; its 
budget has expanded to meet the claims. Reports of the 
conference held at Montevideo in April 1925, Spanish and 
Portuguese being the languages used, with a Brazilian 
chairman and over 300 delegates representing 18 nations, give 
ground for expectation that the work of the twelve com- 
missions which preceded it will lead to large advance in 
the future. 

Meantime the national missionary councils in the West 
had been strengthening and extending their work. Like 
the councils in the mission field, each is responsible only to 
the missions and Churches which have given it being, and 
is linked with the international missionary body through 
representation in its membership and fellowship in counsel 
and common service. 

On the continent of Europe, the German Ausschuss, 
already referred to, became the nucleus of the German 
Evangelical Missionary Union in 1922. This new body, 
in which nearly all the evangelical missionary organizations 
in Germany unite, is one of those who are represented in the 
International Missionary Council. A signal action in the 
direction of national missionary co-operation was taken 
at the meeting of the Union in September 1925. The 
Mission Board of the Moravian Church at Herrnhut, deeply 
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attached to its long established Nyasa Mission, found itself 
unable to resume its maintenance. It was proposed to make 
a permanent transfer of the work to the Scottish Mission 
which had taken responsibility during the war. The repre- 
sentatives of German missions present at the meeting of the 
Union unanimously agreed to ask their mission boards to 
set aside a sum equivalent to 1 per cent of their annual 
income, to enable the Moravians themselves to carry on the 
Nyasa work. 

In Holland joint headquarters for five of the largest 
missionary societies were established at Oegstgeest, near 
Leiden, and are proving successful. Each society continues 
to have its own treasury and its own missions abroad, but 
combines in a joint directorate and common officers. In 
1928 the Scandinavian countries formed a Northern Missionary 
Council. It consists of eight members, two of whom are 
appointed by the national councils in Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Finland respectively. The Council held a successful 
conference at Stockholm in August 1925. It is strengthening 
the sense of unity in missionary work in Scandinavia. 

The North American Conference continued to carry 
further the developments begun in pre-war years. Aided by 
a generous diminishing grant, renewed at a later date, from 
one of the Rockefeller funds, suitable premises at 25 Madison 
Avenue, New York, were secured as central office in 1915. 
One of the main developments made possible by this 
enlargement in plan and budget was the establishment and 
expansion of the Missionary Research Library at head- 
quarters. Notwithstanding its large resources in books, 
periodicals and rare material on missions, its organization at 
once simple and comprehensive, and its provision through 
highly qualified officials for giving expert guidance in the 
work of research, this great library is only on the threshold 
of its possibilities. 

In 1920 Mr Fennell P. Turner, long identified with the 

work of the North American Conference and with the 
Student Volunteer Movement, was elected full-time secretary 
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of its executive body. A year later an additional full-time 
secretary was needed to meet the needs of multiplying work. 

The British Conference, which during the whole period 
had been working steadily on its original lines, also found 
a permanent home. In 1920, through gifts from mission 
boards— notably the Church Missionary Society — and 
private donors, the Conference purchased the leasehold of 
Edinburgh House (so named to perpetuate the tradition of 
1910) as the centre of its activities. Mr Kenneth Maclennan, 
one of the secretaries of the Edinburgh Conference and of 
its Continuation Committee, was appointed secretary of the 
British Conference. 

In Edinburgh House, the International Missionary 
Council and the International Review of Missions, which had 
moved from Edinburgh to London during the war, found 
central office. Experience, however, has shown that one 
of the international secretaries should have his working 
base mainly in North America, and that it.is essential for 
the officers of the Council to keep in touch with the Christian 
communities and missionary organizations in Asia and Africa, 
and with the centres of missionary co-operation in European 
countries, by personal visitation from time to time. 

One aspect of missionary co-operation—to some the 
dominant one—has not been touched on yet. Those whose 
relation to united work is conditioned by board-room experi- 
ence of its cost—in money for the annual budget, in calls 
for the assignment of valued station missionaries to inter- 
mission work, in claims on the time of hard-pressed officials 
for committee and conference engagements outside their 
special sphere—are bound to ask the question, Is the cost 
worth while ? 

The scrutiny of expenditure is necessary and right, but 
the weighing of values is equally a Christian duty. With the 
totalled cost of missionary co-operation in the debit scale and 
the record of facts as here given concerning that co-opera- 
tion in the other, there is little doubt that overweight will be 
found on the credit side. 
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The whole movement of missionary co-operation re- 
corded in these pages has further to be set against the back- 
ground of the general movement in the direction of co- 
operation and unity that is taking place throughout the 
world—the movements towards Church Union in different 
western countries; the growth of the Federal Council and 
the Churches of Christ in America; the Lambeth appeal of 
1920 and all that has since come out of it; the remarkable 
influence of the World Student Christian Federation during 
the last thirty years; the World Alliance for Promoting 
Friendship between the Churches and the Universal Con- 
ference on Life and Work which met in Stockholm in August 
1925 ; the projected World Conference on Faith and Order 
which is planned to face frankly and openly the questions 
of doctrine and policy that by agreement lie outside the 
purview of the movements concerned with practical co- 
operation. The League of Nations, as it is and still more 
as it will be, stands out in the political sphere as illustrating 
the drawing together of men for unselfish ends. 

In this larger environment the movement which began 
at Edinburgh occupies a distinctive place. It represented 
the first attempt on the part of organizations holding a 
recognized place in the life of different Churches to do 
certain things together and to provide jointly a budget for 
the purpose. In the range, amount and variety of the co- 
operation achieved there is no parallel in the life of the 
Church to-day. This is only natural. Set over against 
the non-Christian world the differences which separate 
Christians, though in many instances concerned with ques- 
tions of real importance, are seen in truer proportion ; 
the fundamental things that unite those who own Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord stand out in clear distinctness. 
It could hardly be otherwise. In this field the greatest 
advance would be looked for in the consciousness of a 
common task and in the reaching out towards a larger view 
to which the different nations and Christian traditions 
would contribute each its own rich experience. 
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The significance of the growth of missionary co-operation 
is heightened when it is thus seen as part of a mighty move- 
ment, over against the divisive forces which have sought to 
rend the world asunder in the political, racial and even 
religious spheres. 

The story told in these pages has been presented in terms 
of council, conference and committee, of survey and report. 
This is inevitable, but it misleads. These things are but 
general terms for individual action, the material form in 
which spirit is enshrined. Co-operation has its source in the 
heart of men. Its end is not found in economies effected, 
in organizations multiplied, nor even in the collaboration of 
race with race. Its true values lie elsewhere. It lifts men 
out of selfishness into shared interests, it develops a group 
mind richer than the mere total of its contributory elements, 
it creates a fellowship which submerges differences, it 
relates single—perhaps diverging—aims to one Divine 
Purpose for mankind. 

Towards the realization of that divine harmony all 
things tend. Towards it all creation is moving through its 
anguish and suffering. We look out on a world distracted 
by strife. Industrial conflict, national rivalries, racial mis- 
understandings and antagonisms are seen on every side. 
The Divine Purpose is frustrated. What the world is crying 
out for to-day is the healing work of those who, as was said 
at Edinburgh, ‘loathe to differ and are determined to 
understand.’ 

The movement here recorded marks in one sphere a 
real progress in the attainment of this temper. What of 
the future? Shall the missionary movement, turning to 
full account the experience of these fifteen years, set its 
face to larger and more daring adventures in the years to 
come? Linked in the fellowship of service with people 
of every race and enriched by an understanding of their 
outlook, may it not be given to it both to bear to the non- 
Christian world the supreme witness of love and unity 
among those who are Christ’s disciples, and also to contri- 
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bute to the alleviation of bitter and growing racial antagonism 
by a partnership in mutual honour and genuine respect ? 


IV. SOME LINES OF UNITED ACTION 


HUS far the general trend of missionary co-operation 
has been traced in order of time. In this supple- 
mentary section certain topics and lines of common action 
are selected for more detailed treatment, in order to give a 
closer view of work that has been actually undertaken and 
to make more possible an evaluation of the growth of 
fifteen years. Owing to limits of space only a small pro- 
portion of the available facts can be presented here. 


EVANGELISM 


Evangelism, as the Edinburgh Conference saw it, combined 
the work of carrying the Gospel to all the world with a study of 
the Christian message in relation to non-Christian creeds. In the 
years since then, territorial evangelism has become more easy, while 
the inner approach to men has tended, for reasons which cannot 
here be considered, to become more complex and less sure. Yet 
courageously and patiently, even more than in 1910, the question 
of the presentation of Christian truth is being faced. The work of 
individual scholars is strengthened by groups who are finding new 
light on the Eternal Gospel and new ways for its approach to the 
hearts of men. 

The cause of missionary co-operation may be held to stand or 
fall by the answer given to the question—Has Evangelism in the 
course of the modern co-operation movement been pushed into the 
background, or has it kept its rightful place? The following facts 
supply material towards an answer. 

Dr Mott’s conferences in Asia in 1912 and 1913 and those in 
the Near East in 1924 addressed themselves first to the distri- 
bution of the Christian forces and the nature, extent and needs of 
evangelistic work. Problems special to each country, such as the 
mass movements in India, were discussed. Nation-wide evangelistic 
campaigns followed the organization of the national councils in 
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China and Japan. Similar movements have since sprung up, some 
under western leadership, in India and elsewhere. 

The mission year books in Japan and China and the mission 
field magazines representing national organizations stimulate their 
readers by a steady record of evangelism in all its forms. The great 
survey volume prepared for the Shanghai Conference of 1922 showed 
vividly by map, graph and statistical table the extent of evangelism 
in each province of China. In the whole conference stress was laid 
on evangelism as the primary duty of the Chinese Church. Union 
conferences in Africa sound the same note; the recent meeting of 
the South Africa General Missionary Conference, for example, had 
evangelization as its sole theme. The reports prepared for the 
Montevideo Conference are full of evangelistic purpose. 

The conception of evangelism is deepening as the Christian 
councils come into closer relations with national life. The current 
issue of the China Mission Year Book reviews the evangelistic work 
of the Church in China, suggesting reasons for its decrease in some 
sections of the field. The survey might have been written for 
Churches in the West. To meet the situation, the writer suggests 
a candid facing of facts, prayer, personal evangelism and the use 
of retreats wherein new discoveries of God may be made, leading 
to penitence and power. The National Christian Council of China 
has brought into being a committee on retreats and evangelism. 
Out of group meetings to examine the situation and to wait upon 
God, a living evangelism begins to arise. Simultaneously, a strong 
move towards a fuller understanding of religious education in the 
Church and in the home is being made, side by side with a parallel 
movement for the deepening of religious education in schools. A 
committee on rural evangelism proposes, among other activities, 
the inclusion of rural evangelism as a compulsory subject in theo- 
logical courses ; a bureau for literature for rural and village evangel- 
ism and short-term Christian agricultural schools in country districts 
at times when the farmers have leisure. 

In India at the meeting of the National Christian Council in 
1924, a discussion of the religious opportunity in India occupied a 
whole day. Retreats for groups of Indians and foreigners of various 
denominations and differing points of view were suggested, so that 
the supreme Christian task of winning the people of India for Christ 


by personal evangelism and the upbuilding of the Church might be 
advanced. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Edinburgh report on Christian education urged the need of 
union of effort in the study of educational problems and in the 
maintenance of educational institutions. 

The demand for study has certainly been met. At each of Dr 
Mott’s conferences in Asia the educational situation was thoroughly 
discussed. As fresh problems came into prominence year by year, 
whether originating in war conditions, or in new educational activities 
of western or eastern governments, or in proposals for a conscience 
clause, or in changing educational ideals in America and Europe 
which raised questions as to methods in use in mission schools, or 
in the aspirations of eastern peoples for a culture akin to their past, 
* union of effort in study’ has been constant since 1910. Proceedings 
of councils, committees, conferences at home and abroad, together 
with a steady flow of pamphlet and periodical literature concerning 
missionary education, some written by outstanding educationalists, 
bear witness to this fact. 

But the main method of study has been visitation of the mission 
fields. In 1912-18, while Dr Mott was still holding his conferences 
in Asia, two British women educationalists, members of the com. 
mittee on education set up after the Edinburgh Conference, made a 
tour of enquiry into the education of women and girls in India. In 
1919 the national missionary conferences in Great Britain and 
America sent out a commission with three British members, one 
American and one Indian, to study problems of village education in 
India. A vivid and practical report was issued in the following year. 
In 1921-22 a much larger commission, mainly American in origin 
and membership but with Chinese and British representation, 
visited China and issued a report with far-reaching proposals for 
educational reconstruction and advance. For Africa the education 
commissions to West and East Africa (1920-21 and 1924) generously 
financed by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the International Education 
Board, one of the Rockefeller trusts, took shape. Both commissiong 
were under American leadership but had British and African members 
and were able to shape an educational policy which met the need 
of the African and won acceptance in wide circles of influence. 
Important conferences in America and Great Britain, notably one 
at High Leigh, near London, have utilized the best international 
and intermission thought in the service of African education. 

6 
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Leadership in corporate study of educational methods and 
problems is developing in Asia. Two illustrations, one from China, 
the other from India, may be given. 

The China Christian Educational Association, formed in 1890, 
stands ready at the present time of crisis to serve missionary and 
Chinese educators and to lead in the movement by which the interest 
and support of the whole Christian community are being steadily 
enlisted in education. The ten active provincial associations related 
to the central body, the councils for higher and for primary and 
secondary education, the work beginning to develop on religious 
education in schools, and the extension work for adults, together 
provide an agency potent for good. The association issues the 
Educational Review in English, and an educational quarterly in 
Chinese. Four full-time secretaries, two of whom are Chinese, are 
at work. Within the last two years notable conferences have been 
held on college and on agricultural education at Nanking, on religious 
education and on school health at Shanghai, and a supervisor’s 
conference in Wuchang. 

In India the National Christian Council has called conferences 
to consider special aspects of Christian education. An influential 
committee to explore the problems of theological education in the 
higher grades has been appointed. Co-operation in regard to first- 
class residential schools for boys is growing. In rural education 
the Council has been doing pioneer work, not only for missions but 
for the country as a whole. A group of people with knowledge of 
rural work were called to meet at Moga in the extreme north of the 
Panjab where Mr McKee, an American missionary, was doing experi- 
mental work in his village community. It was a revelation of new 
possibilities. There followed a four months’ educational course on 
village education, attended by workers from missions all over India 
and Burma. Mr McKee was enlisted as a part-time officer of the 
Council. Finally, radical and well-considered recommendations 
were presented to the National Council from six conferences on 
rural education held by Mr McKee in three months in Calcutta, 
Jubbulpore, Bezwada, Pasumalai, Vellore and Rangoon. 

When the Edinburgh Conference urged the increase of ‘ union in 
maintenance of educational institutions’ it based its reeommenda- 
tion for the future on experience of the past. In particular, the 
missionary forces of North America, and groups of men related to 
them, had founded strong union colleges abroad. Some of these 
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earlier institutions still lead the way in response to new conditions of 
life. A list prepared by an American committee studying, at the 
instance of the International Missionary Council, the organization 
and development of unicn institutions in the mission field shows 
46 in China (including medical schools), 18 in India, 15 in Korea, 
8 each in Japan and South America, 4 in Africa and lesser numbers in 
other fields. 

To illustrate the nature and extent of co-operation in educational 
work, some facts regarding higher institutions in China and a special 
group of women’s colleges in Asia may be given. 

China has five main union universities. In the Shantung Christian 
University at Tsinan, with departments for arts and sciences, theology 
and medicine, 15 boards co-operate, 7 being British; in the Uni- 
versity of Nanking 4 American boards, one on a partial basis; in 
the West China Christian University at Chengtu, 5 boards, Anglican, 
Baptist, Friends and Methodist—representing the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain; in the Peking University (Yenching), 
4 boards, Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregationalist, one being 
British ; in Fuhkien Christian University, 4 boards, one British. 
In addition there are union colleges such as those at Moukden in 
Manchuria, at Hangchow and Canton, and colleges worked by de- 
nominational union effort, of which Soochow University and the 
Shanghai Baptist College are examples. These represent a large 
proportion of the higher educational work done by missions in 
China. The extent of co-operation in theological education is note- 
worthy. In some cases societies of the same religious group work 
together; there are union theological schools for Anglicans, Lutherans 
and Baptists. But in the theological schools connected with the 
five union universities, and in two others, different denominations 
co-operate. Eight denominations work jointly in the Canton Union 
Theological College. 

In medical education co-operation is general. In 1915 the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation assumed full support 
of the Union Medical College founded at Peking in 1906. The six 
boards previously co-operating—three American, three British—each 
elect a representative to the board of trustees. The college in staff 
and equipment stands almost unrivalled, setting a standard of medical 
education not only for China but for Asia and the world. There are 
also union medical schools in the Shantung Christian University at 
Tsinan, at Shanghai, in the West China Christian University at 
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Changsha, and at Yenching University at Peking (women); in the 
University of Nanking there is a union training school for nurses. 
In New York in the autumn of 1920 the Joint Committee on 
Women’s Union Colleges in the Orient decided to raise a building fund 
to complete the equipment of seven women’s union colleges in Asia, 
The sum aimed at was three million dollars, of which the final million 
was promised from one of the Rockefeller funds. Under brilliant 
leadership, and through the unmeasured and ingenious service of 
American women in colleges and throughout the Churches, the task 
was accomplished with great enthusiasm by January 1928 and 
divided according to need among the colleges here named. 


The Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow, which was the first women’s 
college in all Asia, began with six children in a mud-walled room in 1870, 
and is now the women’s department of the University of Lucknow. It 
has a registration of 142 students and is splendidly equipped for the higher 
education of women. Two American mission boards—Methodist and 
Presbyterian—maintain its work. 

The North China Union Women’s College was founded in 1905 by four 
boards, three American and one British. In 1920 its name was changed to 
Yenching College and it was attached as the women’s college of arts and 
science to the Peking (Yenching) university. Its beautiful new buildings 
have been erected on a thirty-acre site adjoining the university grounds. 

Ginling College, near Nanking, began work in 1915. In 1928, when 
the college had a student body of 180, six beautiful new buildings were 
ready. Five American boards co-operate fully, two others, one being 
British, co-operate in part. 

In the winter of 1912, the need for a residential Christian college for 
women was becoming urgent in South India. A movement in response 
began in Great Britain. When the Continuation Committee met at the 
Hague in 1918 the American woman member caught the idea. The 
promoting committee sent a young Englishman, full of educational convic- 
tion, to spread the proposal abroad in the United States. There was 
instant response. By 1915 funds were in hand or promised, strong local 
support in India guaranteed, British and American staff appointed, and 
the project was launched, The principal was one of the two British women 
who had made the tour of enquiry in India to which reference has already 
been made. Twelve mission boards—six British, six American—co- 
operate in the work. The college has maintained high ideals, alike in its 
university and religious work. 

The only union institution of college grade in Japan is the long- 
desired Women’s Christian College opened in 1918. Six American boards 
co-operate. In 1924 the fine new buildings on a country site near Tokyo 
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were dedicated. The college, which can accommodate 200 students, is 
full. 

Of the two medical schools benefiting by the American women’s 
building fund, one, the North China Union Medical College for Women, 
was organized by three mission boards in 1907 at Peking. It has now 
become a part of the medical college of the Shantung Christian university 
at Tsinan. The women students are said to be making a real contribution 
to the community life. 

The Union Missionary Medical School at Vellore in South India was 
founded in 1918. Seven American boards and one British co-operate in 
the work. Women students are flocking in. In 1922, out of 400 men who 
went in for examination in the presidency 20 per cent secured degrees. 
Of fourteen girl students from Vellore only one failed, a pass list of 98 per 
cent. 


The preceding paragraphs may seem to measure missionary 
co-operation in terms of dollars, buildings and examinations. But 
there are thousands in America and not a few in Great Britain to 
whom the story of these colleges is a romance of missions, who kindle 
as they recall the steps by which impossible hopes found fruition 
and the miracle of ways and means was wrought. And in the great 
lands of Asia girls and women, rich in promise for their several 
nations, eager to enter into a fuller heritage of knowledge, press 
through the doors of college buildings which open a way to life. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Christian Literature came to its own in Dr Mott’s conferences 
in Asia when missionaries pressed the urgent need of action. The 
notable success of the Bible societies in their great work of transla- 
tion, production and distribution showed what might be done. 
Strong committee work on both sides of the Atlantic began under 
two men who have never since let interest in Christian literature 
slacken, Dr J. H. Ritson of London and Dr C. H. Patton of 
Boston. Little being exactly known of the relation of supply to 
demand or of the sources of supply to one another, investigation 
followed and was embodied in a series of volumes. 

First came the general survey of Christian literature in the mission 
field, published in Britain in 1915. It set forth the work already 
being done by interdenominational and denominational literature 
societies at the home base and by such agencies as book, tract and 
literature societies and printing presses abroad. Problems of in- 
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adequate supply, of unequal distribution, of overlapping, of scanty 

co-operation were uncovered, difficulties were faced and possible 

lines of development suggested. Groups at work on the subject in 

various countries fastened on the little volume forthwith. Next 
came, three years later, a classified index to Christian literature in 
China, prepared this time in China and published in Hankow. Two 
years after, a summary of the results of literature surveys made in 
the great language areas in India was published in Madras. Then a 
new continent—multilingual Africa—came to the centre of the field. 
In 1928 a British group, working with the aid of conferences and 
missionaries in Africa, produced a bibliography of African Christian 
literature. The same year a beautiful report on Christian literature 
in Moslem lands, with illustrations and maps, was produced, in co- 
operation with groups in twelve areas of the Moslem world. This 
great task the American Foreign Missions Conference, with a generous 
grant from the Institute of Social and Religious Research in New 
York, took in hand. The report of the Commission on Christian 
literature in South America prepared for the Montevideo Conference 
in 1925 leaves nothing further to be said—but a great deal to be 
done. A small committee was formed in Great Britain to consider 
the need of Christian literature for the Jews, and soon widened into 
a committeee on general work among them, with conferences repre- 
senting all agencies engaged in Jewish missions and training courses 
for workers. 

Progress in the preparation of Christian literature has been 
retarded by the war and the consequent financial pressure. At the 
home base the situation was presented to the mission boards. All ad- 
mitted urgency ; one or two who had been doing conspicuous work 
rejoiced in the new day. Of the others some increased their grants 
for literature or set aside a missionary for literary work. Sums 
larger than before, but still quite inadequate, were transmitted 
through the national councils to the new bodies set up to unify work 
in the mission fields. These agencies were able, without depreciating 
the long continued work of pre-existing bodies, to lessen overlapping 
and to weld unrelated plans into a wider policy. 

In Japan a Christian Literature Council founded by the Federa- 
tion of Missions with the co-operation of the Japanese Churches got 
actively to work in the early days of 1912. It included special 
provision for literature for women and children. India grappled 
bravely with a complex situation and after good interim work the 
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literature fund of the National Christian Council was in 1924 allotting 
nearly Rs. 20,000, received from American and British missions, 
for the support of literature workers, Indian and foreign, and for 
subsidies and books and pamphlets under preparation in ten verna- 
culars. In China, after promising beginnings, there was an arrest 
of the literary activity of the National Christian Council owing to 
theological problems. But in 1925 a standing committee on ap- 
proved lines was set up, to secure allocated funds for the production 
of Christian literature and to help the Church to discover literary 
talent. Emphasis is increasingly placed on the value of Indian 
and Chinese Christian authorship. A promising group of Chinese 
Christians recently formed a society for the advancement of Christian 
literature. 

Dr Mott’s conferences in the Near East, having before them the 
survey of Christian literature in Moslem lands already referred to, 
were able at the final conference at Jerusalem to select certain classes 
of literature as of special urgency. The Conference took action to- 
wards the appointment of a co-ordinating committee with a central 
literature bureau at Cairo, to further co-operation between those 
producing or circulating Christian literature in Moslem lands. Here 
also special attention will be given to literature for women and girls. 

In Africa no single representative body exists. The local con- 
ferences and the national councils at the home base are co-operating 
to prepare literature and to secure funds. Interesting experiments 
are being made with bi-lingual text-books. Editions of a small 
book on tropical hygiene have been prepared in English, French or 
Portuguese, and thirty African languages. A great economy is 
looked for through the use of basic texts, adapted to the needs of 
various localities. Plans are under consideration in Great Britain 


and America for a Bureau of African Languages and Literature in 
London. 


PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES 


A strong commission before the Edinburgh Conference gathered 
experience from North America, Great Britain, the continent of 
Europe and the mission field on missionary preparation. The 
commission proposed and the conference recommended the forma- 
tion of a permanent representative board of study to reinforce and 
supplement existing work. 

Action in this direction was promptly taken in North America 
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and in Great Britain. Owing to the difference in local conditions 
the boards did not function alike. America specialized in investiga- 
tion, leading up to conferences of missionary leaders and the prepara- 
tion by qualified groups of series of handbooks for young missionaries. 
The British board, operating not for a continent but for an island, 
found its sphere in educative work. Lecture courses, some being 
residential, were arranged for candidates and furlough missionaries. 
Special attention was given to courses in educational method, 
phonetics, and methods of language study. Both boards have had 
wide ranges of advisory work. In the Canadian School of Missions, 
formed five years ago, nine mission boards co-operate. 

Since 1910 the standard of missionary preparation has appreci- 
ably risen in America and Great Britain. Furlough missionaries 
take post-graduate courses ; specialization, especially in educational 
work, iscommon. Missionaries, either at their own charges or aided 
by generous grants from the Phelps-Stokes Fund, study rural educa- 
tional work among Negroes in the United States. Several of the 
American universities and schools of missions offer unique oppor- 
tunities for advanced furlough study. In Germany those who train 
missionaries are linked in regular conference. In Holland most of 
the societies unite to give preparation in one college for men. Switzer- 
land and Sweden have found the value of intermission vacation 
courses for their outgoing missionaries. 

Centres of preparation in North America, Great Britain and the 
European continent are being steadily enriched by the presence of 
students of other nationalities. At a conference on missionary 
preparation in England in April 1924, official representatives of train- 
ing work in Holland, Germany, Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
France, Switzerland and Belgium made notable contributions. 

The new emphasis on the necessity of knowing the governmental 
language—whether English, French or Portuguese—as well as the 
vernacular of the native people has also fostered international co- 
operation. Brussels is welcoming American, British and Swedish 
missionaries preparing for the Belgian Congo ; in Lisbon Americans, 
British and Swiss are to be found on their way to Portuguese East 
or West Africa; equipment for work in French colonies in East 
and Central Africa or in Madagascar is sought in Paris by Americans, 
British, Norwegians and Swedes ; at various centres in Great Britain 
missionaries from Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland 
and France prepare for work in English-speaking areas abroad. 
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Since 1918 the national missionary organizations in China and 
in India have also concerned themselves actively with the prepara- 
tion of missionaries. So have some of the mission conferences in 
Africa. Especially in the matter of language study there has been 
collaboration. In China, besides the large language school at Peking, 
with seven missions represented on its governing body, Nanking 
University has a strong language school, and permanent work is 
being carried on at the West China Union University at Chengtu, 
at Soochow, at Canton; there are also a number of temporary 
centres. Japan has a language school at Tokyo with a branch at 
Kobe. India has several language study centres. The language 
school connected with the American University in Cairo is attracting 
present and future missionaries by its courses in Arabic and Islamics. 

At present there is some lack of co-ordination between provision 
at home and on the field for language study and certain other 
aspects of missionary preparation. The International Missionary 
Council has in consequence instituted an enquiry into training 
schools on the mission field. Indian provincial Christian councils 
have been at work upon this. A further gain is the co-operation 
of educated Christians of Oriental and African race who begin 
from the standpoint of the Church of their own country to 
interpret the qualifications needed by the foreign missionary to-day. 


MIssIONARY EDUCATION OF THE Home CHURCH 


The Edinburgh Conference had a commission on the home base. 
Ever since, there has been joint endeavour to effect what admittedly 
lay beyond the reach of denominational mission boards acting alone. 
In North America and Great Britain there have been various forms 
of united missionary campaigns, some on a large scale. Approach 
by specialized methods has been made to business men, doctors, 
teachers, boys’ and girls’ schools ; to such agencies as brotherhoods, 
boy scouts and girl guides. Recruiting of candidates for the mission 
field has been discussed in co-operation with the student movements. 
Mission boards—notably in North America—have united with others 
in a desire to show fellowship to Eastern and African students in the 
West. 

Agencies combining the production of missionary literature and 
the development of group study are among the most effective means 
of educating the home base in the countries of continental Europe. 
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In America the Missionary Education Movement and the Central 
Committee for the United Study of Foreign Missions, in Great 
Britain the United Council for Missionary Education, yearly produce 
for the mission boards literature graded for children, adolescents 
and various classes of adults in the home Church, grouping pro- 
duction round the subjects selected for the work of the study circles, 
with the steady purpose of creating a true view of the modern mis- 
sionary situation. That books written and edited with such high 
ideals should, in the course of a few years, sell by millions is a fact 
full of encouragement. In Great Britain the press bureau at 
Edinburgh House serves all the mission boards. 

Perhaps the greatest single endeavour since 1910 to educate the 
home Church was made in January 1925 when the missionary forces 
of North America summoned a great Foreign Missions Convention, 
reinforced by strong international representatives, to meet at 
Washington, D.C. 


Pusuic, SociaL AND Economic QUESTIONS 


Public questions have not infrequently called for missionary 
intervention at the home base. Conditions of forced labour in Africa 
led the British conference, after long and careful enquiry, to make 
a widely supported and successful approach to the Government in 
1920-21. The continued production of opium, and the trade in it and 
its derivatives, called for strong committee work on both sides of 
the Atlantic. American and British representatives attended the 
opium conferences at Geneva, and the International Missionary 
Council responded to an official request to further the collection of 
information for the use of those acting for the League of Nations. 
Questions raised in China as to the disposal of the Boxer Indemnity, 
the continuance of extra-territoriality and the clauses in existing 
treaties which confer special rights upon missionaries and tend to 
make Christianity seem a foreign creed imposed upon China, led the 
representative missionary bodies in America and Great Britain to 
careful study of the whole question in fellowship with the best- 
informed Christian Chinese. These are a few points out of many 
which might be named. 

Already in India, Japan and China, in times of political strain 
and inter-racial bitterness, the National Christian Councils have 
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publicly spoken words designed to further international fellowship 
and reconciliation. In India the searching enquiry made by the 
National Christian Council into the use of opium in that country 
and the opinions of Indians about it has been widely influential. 
The China Christian Council concentrated, as its first task, on an 
anti-opium campaign. The movement caught the ear of the people. 
When a national anti-opium organization was formed by thirty 
organizations, Christian and non-Christian, the Christian council put 
its strength behind it. A strong anti-narcotic committee of Chinese 
and foreigners has been set up, to lead the Christian forces of China 
and stimulate the national Christian councils of Japan and India. 
The India council has been active also in regard to the Age of Consent 
Bill, the liquor problem and matters affecting Indians overseas. 

In India the rapid growth of industrialism, the poverty of the 
rural labourer and the difficulty of rural life in a world of rising prices 
and increasing population are being faced by the National Christian 
Council. One of the provincial Christian councils is making a rural 
economic survey, another is studying the problems connected with 
the settlement of Christians on land. 

The adoption by the Shanghai Conference in 1922 of a labour 
standard for promotion by the Church led to the initiation of a strong 
movement under the National Christian Council of China. A stand- 
ing committee was appointed to deal with social problems, modern 
industry and the home in relation to the Church. Educational 
campaigns and conferences—all cast in a Chinese mould—plans for 
instructing theological students and pastors in Christian principles 
of industry, educational visits—sometimes of three to six months’ 
duration—to industrial centres, help for factory owners willing to 
consider present methods, the preparation of literature, and a wide 
range of study leading up to plans for an institute of social and 
economic research were undertaken. The study of the home in its 
social and personal relations, under the leadership of the Chinese 
woman secretary of the Council, is probably the most living and 
scientific survey of that subject. 

In the African inter-mission conferences the welfare of the people 
is seen as a central concern of missions. Examination of the reports 
discovers such topics under discussion as native reserves, ownership 
of land, native taxation, criminal procedure and prison reform, the 
perils of native girls or native young men in towns, together with 
careful studies by missionaries or government officials on the 
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development of agricultural resources, the improvement of village 
life, social and economic questions affecting the progress of 
Christianity and civilization in specific areas, native customary 
law, native welfare work in industrial centres, health and sanitary 
measures, and even the ready appointment of a missionary as 
member of an agricultural or cattle owners’ association to re- 
present native interest. Missionaries working together find all such 
forms of service bear on the interests of the Kingdom of God. 
G. A. GOLLocK 

















THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
MISSIONARY PASSION : 


A STUDY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By FRANK MASON NORTH, D.D. 


HE title carries both the thesis and the conclusion. 
There will be found in this paper no subtle approaches 
to an unexpected finding. The discussion deals wholly 
with the present missionary situation in the United States. 
It is written by way of information and reminder, and 
assumes from beginning to end that in writing the topic I 
have stated an axiom. If in other parts of the world there 
are further illustrative facts they would be pertinent to the 
theme but are not included in the present review. 

The surface phenomenon with which we are painfully 
impressed in America—the reference is wholly to the United 
States—is the diminishing of what might be called missionary 
momentum. The Churches have long been accustomed to 
a minimum interest in foreign missions and from the zero 
point or starting line have rejoiced in a steady, if gradual, 
increase in resources for their work in other lands and in the 
closer integration of that ‘ beyond-the-horizon ’ enterprise 
with the near-by program of the Churches. The impulses 
which have created the growing force and volume have in 
later years ceased to be spasmodic and have so deepened and 
broadened both in source and output that the Churches have 
reckoned upon maintenance if not acceleration of motion, upon 
undiminished if not abundant sympathy and resources. 

Just previous to the world war, and during its earlier 
years, opportunity in practically all mission fields sharpened 
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the urgency of appeal. The leaders of every mission board 
were alert and their constituencies expectant. The cele- 
bration of the Centenary of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which occurred in 1919, was 
planned on a most generous scale. The other so-called 
benevolent boards of the Church were brought into a common 
appeal and action. The world-wide organization was stirred 
to its outermost rim. On a five-year basis a total subscrip- 
tion of over a hundred and ten millions of dollars was 
reported, of which in total fifty-two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, or ten million five hundred thousand 
dollars a year for five years, were assigned to the Board of 
Foreign Missions. This did not include the amount raised 
annually by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Church, which in the five years’ period would be between 
eleven and twelve millions of dollars. Stimulated, at least 
to some extent, by the purpose and plans of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the denomination in the United States 
numerically the largest, whose missionary Centenary was the 
occasion of its endeavour, all the other important missionary 
bodies organized with enthusiasm for larger programs both 
in giving and expending. That the widespread and generous 
spirit of altruism which characterized the period of the 
war contributed very largely both to the courage and the 
consecration of the Christian people of America in their 
missionary enterprise is a recognized phase of the psychology 
of the movement. 

In the midst of these enlarged programs of the foreign 
mission boards—programs which in each of the larger com- 
munions included the other church boards, the Inter- 
church World Movement was launched. It aimed to be, 
and, in its organization was, an inclusive movement. All 
phases of the organized activities of the several denomina- 
tions were invited into participation. The surveys of 
opportunities and agencies covered the entire country and 
reached out, in a measure, into foreign mission fields. The 
bigness of the design at the centre was felt to the limit of 
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the circumference. Hopes that had been stimulated and, 
perhaps, disappointed in the individual denominational 
movements, were quickened and expanded by this tremendous 
ideal of a united effort of all the Church forces. Both in 
America and on the foreign field may be found the estimates 
and charts of the undertakings which it was confidently 
believed this mighty movement would make possible. The 
ideal was noble. The purpose was sincere. The assemblage 
of forces was extraordinary. The logic of the strategy was 
sound. There are, it is true, those who hold that the move- 
ment did not escape the illusions of grandeur either at its 
centre or in some of its more remote units. But no one who 
was close enough to see its idealism and the personal forces 
which were promoting it can fail, if he be fair-minded, to 
recognize in it one of the most superb attempts in the history 
of the Church to lift her program out of the small circles 
into the great ones and to give to latent forces everywhere 
believed in, but nowhere fully trusted, their legitimate scope 
and power. In its larger purposes the Interchurch World 
Movement failed. It failed honourably. But its failure 
shook the confidence of the Churches to the remotest hamlet 
and dampened everywhere the emerging enthusiasm of the 
people whatever their denominational loyalty might be. 

There were, at first, in the period we are reviewing, large 
increases in the contributions for foreign missions. The 
channels were deepened, but, relatively, the actual streams 
are lower. The struggle of the missionary boards during 
the three years past to maintain the larger program and in 
some instances even to hold recession at the former levels 
is grave if not alarming. 

At this point it is pertinent to say a word about the 
missionary leadership in these years of test. As one whose 
executive responsibilities, at his own desire, have been 
lessened, I may be permitted to express the opinion that no 
stronger men have ever been entrusted with major tasks 
than are those who are now directing the affairs of the great 
missionary organizations, many of whom have for many 
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years past borne the burden which the Churches have placed 
upon them. The names of some are familiar to the rulers 
of nations and are known in the legislative halls of the world. 
Many of them are cosmopolitan in their experience and 
frequently compare notes, from personal knowledge, touch- 
ing the remoter places of the earth. Without exception 
they are honoured in the influential circles of their respective 
denominations and are reckoned as citizens of the first rank 
in the communities where they live. They are, for the most 
part, broad-minded in the development of the missionary 
policies of their own Churches, and nowhere and at no time 
has there been a stronger fellowship in high service than has 
existed among them for the past decade. In the memories 
of over two score years, during which by rather close observa- 
tion and by many most valued personal contacts the spirit 
and capacity of the missionary leaders of our American 
Churches have been appraised, there is no record of an 
excellence to which the leaders of the decade past must be 
assigned a second place. On the other hand, while in 
devotion to their tasks they have found in their predecessors 
men whom they might emulate but not excel, in their com- 
prehension of the issues involved in the missionary enter- 
prise, in their alertness in meeting opportunity, in their 
unreserved fellowship in co-operation with one another 
and in their initiative under unexpected appeals they are 
unsurpassed by any who at any time have led the missionary 
forces of the Churches. 

Facts are irritating, especially when they are in the realm 
of finance. The pessimist welcomes them even though he 
can be gloomy without them; the optimist would be glad 
to ignore them, but they are stubborn, and—however cheer- 
fully, bless him !—he must deal with them. The facts for 
the mission boards are, as already indicated, that incomes 
have surprisingly fallen, and that the real cause for the 
decline has not yet been fully disclosed. As this is written, 
one of the most important communions in council is con- 
sidering the adjustment of its budget for next year to a loss 
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of twelve hundred thousand dollars. We add, with gratitude, 
that the great Convention has made most generous pledges 
to meet the decline. The board which makes the largest 
contribution to foreign missions is working under a reduction 
to its fields, throughout the world, of 40 per cent. Another 
board, in the very front rank for liberality and devotion, 
found itself last year with but 70 to 75 per cent of its ex- 
pected income. Registering a welcome recovery this present 
year, another board recalls that two years ago it was obliged 
to order a reduction of 25 per cent in its field work. A study 
of the incomes of several boards indicates not only the drop 
in income for the two or three years past, but in a longer 
period a much slower growth of income for foreign missions 
than for the other benevolent undertakings of the Churches. 
The lines which by diagram show the growth of the Churches’ 
annual investment for local purposes, that is, what the 
individual Churches spend upon themselves, as compared 
with the contribution of the same Churches for foreign 
missions, suggest nothing more apt than the race between 
the hare and the tortoise. The striking fact is that among 
the larger communions there seems to be no exception to 
this deplorable trend. One is forced by these figures to 


think in terms of general causes, or of some one cause, which 
produces the common effect. 


It is impossible to leave a financial statement just here. 
To the record of what it is, follows inevitably the question— 
why is it? The lack of dollars or of pounds means much 
in itself, as missionary folk on both sides of the sea—indeed 
on the shores of all the seven seas—in these days know. 
But the implications throng about the fact and refuse to 
be excluded. Does the fall in income indicate the poverty 
of the people? Is it due to bad method? Does it tell a 
story of loss of faith ? Is it one of several symptoms which 
indicate spiritual break-down? Is it contagious or likely 
to become chronic, or is it curable? This would not have 
been written for the sake of announcing that the mission 


boards in the United States are short of funds. The real 
7 
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inducement was not the opportunity to state a fact but to 
say some things about it. To these we now come. They 
are here written not as data for discussion, not as causes of 
a lamentable situation, not as explanation of a group of 
facts, but as matters which belong in any survey of the 
conditions under which the missionary forces in the United 
States are striving to carry on. 

There is a great deal of money in America, more per 
capita than ever before. It was never more widely dis- 
tributed. There is a remarkable increase in savings banks 
deposits. The production of automobiles and their use 
would be astounding were we not so familiar with the 
phenomena of the gas and of the wheel. Organization of 
business shows constant expansion. It is offset, in part, 
of course, by failures. Normally, unemployment is reduced 
to a minimum. Prices have not returned to the pre-war 
level—in the region of New York City they are between 
70 and 80 per cent above the level of 1914. But wages are 
very high. As is universally the case, it is the salaried 
class—clerks and professional men—who feel the financial 
strain. If the channels of missionary money show low 
water, it is not because there is not plenty of water. Other 
channels are bank full and some overflow—in waste and in 
the destruction of the roads and the crops. 

The idealism of the people of the United States has been 
sadly, we believe not permanently, shocked. One who 
shared in the enthusiasm for co-operation in a war that was 
to prevent war, who felt the urge of the altruism of the men 
of the street, of the shop, of the counting-house, of the school, 
of the Church for a spirited, unselfish world service, needs 
no demonstration of the disaster to the morale of the nation 
which came when the nation’s leadership went into opposi- 
tion and a generous co-operation gave place to the bicker 
and barter and bargaining of politics. To know the truth 
he has only to take account of his own reactions. When the 
forward march of America’s soul was checked, and bivouac 
and retreat took the place of advance, the new appraisal 
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of other nations began and a new attitude toward the world 
became painfully familiar. Race antagonisms with many 
have deepened. A wholly needless shadow rests upon our 
relations with Japan. ‘ One hundred per cent Americans ’— 
some of them born outside of the United States, and not 
natives of Canada either—became prominent. Organiza- 
tions, some of them secret, set themselves against ‘ foreigners.’ 
It is seldom asserted, but it is a fact, that insidious prejudice 
against foreigners, Asian or European, is permeating many 
communities. To this there is no check in law, and custom 
counts often for it and not against it. The difficulty of 
‘appraising this influence is at once apparent. It prevails, of 
course, chiefly in the Protestant section of the population— 
the group from which our mission resources are drawn. One 
may easily overstress its importance. It may also be over- 
looked or underestimated. In any case it belongs to the 
data we are considering. 

A factor in the situation, in this case wholly within the 
Churches, is not yet in such perspective as to reward exact 
examination. Yet in the intimate conversations of the 
administrative officers of the boards it has an important, 
if not a major, place. The development in any communion 
of a larger program for foreign missions inevitably touches 
the interests of other boards of the denomination. The 
appeal for larger contributions for work beyond the horizon 
has in no case failed to arouse the concern of those responsible 
for the work on the hither side of it. The facts of the 
situation are not always clearly seen. While a half dozen 
home base societies, home missions, church erection, Sunday 
schools, education, clerical pensions and the like, all in 
friendliest contact with the home Churches, care for the 
interests indicated in the home land, one society cares for 


the like interests in the foreign fields. Yet that society or 


board is reckoned as just one unit among all the rest. The 
growing purpose to meet the problems at home has the 
highest commendation of all students of missions. The 
demands of new types of work increase the claims for funds 
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and the perplexity of organization. In the interest of 
peace and the reduction of the number of appeals to the 
same constituency the united appeal and the budget system 
have been quite generally adopted. The result has been, 
in many cases, the reduction of income as well as of appeals. 
Built into a system of percentages the amount available, 
if the budget is raised, is relatively small. A foreign board 
whith had formerly received over 50 per cent of the 
Church’s giving for benevolent purposes, now has 36 
per cent. The increase in its income is conditional upon 
the lifting of the total income. Individuals who would 
gladly give for special objects, desiring to be loyal to the 
Church’s plan and to secure for the local Church credit 
upon its quota, hesitate and suppress the impulse to larger 
generosity. Congregations contribute toward the budget. 
They escape the specific offering for foreign missions and 
also the education and stimulus that the presentation would 
bring. It is hard to give colour to the ‘ benevolent budget.’ 
Ever have there been fascination and mystery in the lands 
afar. It is a question whether logic is a sufficient substitute 
for imagination. When foreign missions come to be thought 
of in direct connexion with the business of the Church, 
with those familiar organizations which, however important, 
really make appeal to individual or community self-interest, 
the picture has lost some of its colour. In large measure 
the united appeal gets its strength from the foreign 
mission element in it. To adopt the united appeal seemed 
to be good business and high strategy. To find the least 
common denominator of a dozen boards, foreign missions 
being one, and to work the Church’s benevolent program 
by that has seemed good mathematics, but there are those 
in every communion where it has been tried who suspect 
that the foreign mission unit in the group suffers irreparable 
loss. This, it will be said, is a matter of machinery. Granted. 
But a defective mechanism lessens and mars the product. 


The way of escape for foreign missions is being sought. 
It has not yet been found. 
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The mission fields were never before so near us as in 
the last five years. A new disposition for communication 
has been developed and the technique for its expression is 
marvellous. Russia, China, South Africa, Japan, India, 
begin the day with us. What they think of us measures 
well up in the column with what we think of them. Men 
from our schools, our trade centres, our pulpits, have been 
visiting the foreign fields. The available opinion on foreign 
affairs, including missions, is vastly increased. Mission 
administration—with the increases in capital investment 
and personnel—has become big business. Wise and 
experienced men concern themselves with it. Often they 
bring to the boards and executive officers large reinforce- 
ment. It is sometimes awkward when they present them- 
selves as qualified experts after ten hours or so in a given 
field or after a casual glance at an annual report which 
contains a thousand items. But the boards are agents of 
the Churches and all the members of the Church form the 
constituency. The boards’ decisions, as to policy, program, 
personnel, affect thousands of individuals. Enthusiasm, 
optimism, programs (with a balance), expenditure (with 
a margin of safety), policy (on a rising income), induce little 
comment. When reaction comes, as in the period now 
under our discussion, discontent as to procedure and views 
as to what ought or ought not to have been done are to be 
expected. When brought to focus where responsible ad- 
ministrators can interpret or modify, there is little harm. 
Expressed or urged where no information or correction 
can be given, they often become foci for the contagion of 
ignorance and prejudice, the range of which cannot easily 
be determined. When one adds to this the new phases of 
thinking to which national attitudes such as those revealed 
in India and China and Russia force all thoughtful men, it 
is not difficult to suspect that missionary motive may be 
dulled and expansion in giving may be temporarily re- 
stricted. If national Churches are sufficient unto them- 
selves, why help them? If in foreign mission lands the 
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man from the West is not wanted, why go? Voices, then, 
are heard which do not come from the mountain-side in 
Galilee. What would have been the Master’s answer had 
Peter, or Thomas perhaps, asked ‘ Shall we go and disciple 
nations which do not bid us come ? ’ 

One further fact must go into this record. Restlessness 
in the theological phases of the life of the Churches in 
America has afforded no little amusement to the unco’ wise 
on both sides of the sea, but the humour of it is its least 
important element. The Dayton episode would be negligible 
and Scopes forgotten were it not for the strong cross currents 
upon which they were but bits of flotsam and jetsam. That 
the great communions of America are doomed to continued 
and weakening disorder because of essential theological 
differences probably few of their leaders and none of their 
rank and file believe. But suspicion even casually expressed 
deepens into distrust. Intolerance inevitably breeds hatred, 
or what would be hatred if the modern temper were not 
on the whole so amiable. To shake even inadequate founda- 
tions is perilous if those resting upon them have no guidance 
as to the processes for strengthening them, or have no idea 
that good granite lies just at hand. After all, it is this 
same old sinner, Intolerance, which is the star performer 
in the mélée to-day. Extremists who are unable to put 
themselves in any other man’s place are equally disturbing 
whether Fundamentalists or Modernists. There is seen, 
not infrequently, a strange anomaly—an extreme liberal 
excessively and most disagreeably intolerant, and, on the 
other hand, a devoted and highly spiritualized funda- 
mentalist who quite certainly never heard of the milk of 
human kindness, or, at least, has left it unused so long 
that it has gone sour. The open discussion of these theo- 
logical differences has appeared, to a greater or less extent, 
in the great assemblies of several of the larger denominations. 
The chief injury to the missionary program has not been, 
however, in the fair conflict in the open, but in the more 
subtle ways of small literature, small talk and the pro- 
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paganda of insinuation. To a large extent this goes un- 


n answered. The integrity of missionary opinion and devo- 
d tion has been assailed. Absurd suggestions of the hetero- 
e doxy of missionary leaders both at home and abroad have 
been whispered. Agencies which are outside of the Churches 
S and which, since they represent no formal constituency, 
n are free to put the accent upon some special doctrine or 
e some peculiar method of administration, divert support 
t from the more regular societies. The discontent of pious 
le ignorance and the impatience of a secular spirit find in the 
S present unsettled thought of the country a not unwelcome 
it occasion for withholding and for criticism. That these 
d phenomena are little more than appearances, and that 
al they are not symptoms, many are glad to believe. That 
ir the springs of beneficence, especially towards the unseen 
d people far away, have felt the influence of a dry season 
1, and have been running low, can hardly be denied. That 
»t the conditions are permanent, I, for one, do not believe. 
A= And now, per contra. The annual contributions for 
e foreign missions far exceed those of seven and eight years 
a ago. There were never so many missionaries on the field. 
is The world over, the range of activity has widened. The 
r zeal of our young people for service abroad has not slackened 
at though it is creating new channels for expression. Recruits 
ig ever exceed budgets. Wise men and women steadily and 
a, undismayed are examining the technique of administra- 
al tion with a view to simplicity, economy and efficiency. 
1e Their work is not good material for publicity and little is 
a heard of them, but the results of their patience in invention 
of and of their fund of experience will be found all along the 
1g line. The missionary leaders of the day have given good 
O- evidence of their vigour and vitality. Prompt utterances, 
t, powerful and far-reaching, have gone to interested govern- 
Ss. ments and to the missionary forces in China. They ask 
n, that, in the revision of the treaties, missionaries be relieved 
re both of the protection and the handicap of special rights, 
and that the steps toward the abolition of extra-terri- 
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toriality be speeded up. The missionary movement may 
have lost momentum but the missionary mind is keen; 
it has lost neither purpose nor edge. 

Many will recall the days when we said, ‘There is a 
silent America.’ It spoke not uncertainly in the period 
of spiritual idealism when the world war brought its challenge 
and its test. There is a silent American Church. There is 
often life where there is no speech. Tens of millions of 
church members write nothing for the press, and are heard 
neither in the council room nor on the platform. To action 
wide and sweeping the right voice ever stirs them. Millions 
of them do not give to foreign missions, but millions of them 
do. It is not candid to stress the one without stressing 
the other. One of the boards reports between fifteen and 
twenty thousand individuals concerned in intelligent giving 
to specific objects. Literature, it is believed, in greater 
volume and in more effective form than ever before reaches 
the people—the daily press, the religious press, Sunday 
school journals, special periodicals, tracts, booklets, church 
bulletins, manifolded field letters, children’s stories, books 
of history, of adventure and of devotion. The hundreds 
of thousands of women in the women’s missionary societies 
and departments have relaxed neither in their faith nor 
in their enterprise. The outstanding fact, after all, is 
that there is in this vast church fellowship of believers 
in Jesus Christ a spiritual force that cannot be repressed. 
False ideas must be rebuked and cleared away. Many 
years ago Canon Fremantle wrote a great book to which 
he gave the title, The World the Subject of Redemption. 
The notion seems to prevail in some quarters that the world 
is the subject of, let us say, education, or reform, or civiliza- 
tion. Confidence must rest not upon some skilful contriv- 
ance but upon the Divine Man. This is not a contest of 
cult with cult. Our concern is not preaching to men about 
something whose chief merit lies in its being better than 
that which they have. Here is something outside of 
* churchizing’ the multitudes. Here are a life, a cross, a 
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tomb, a resurrection—the redemption of men from sin, 
infinite compassion for their weakness and sorrow, victory 
over death, eternal life. Here and there men act as though 
our Leader had left the field, or that what He did nineteen 
hundred years ago ended His part of it, and that the rest 
is our overwhelming task with Him away and not caring. 
Is the Gospel of a Living Christ a new Gospel in our genera- 
tion? Does the motive which moved the missionary 
heroes of the early days—the constraining love of Christ— 
seem too personal, too intimate, for a highly organized 
Christianity ? Would the effort once again to fan into 
flame the missionary passion serve a purpose which the 
cultivation of a missionary intelligence and a missionary 
conscience leaves incomplete ? Frankly, ‘ out of the depths,’ 
and out of the buffetings of the cross currents of modern 
experience, many in America are crying unto Him—this 
Living Lord. They believe that ‘there is no other name.’ 
They discredit no organization, they decry no program, 
they would honour and arouse the Church, but just now, 
with breaking hearts, they are asking for the vision of 
Him—the Christ who Lives. They believe in the throb 
as well as in the science of missions. They urge for them- 
selves and for others that the warmth of a fervent spirit 
may go with the cool thinking of a clear brain. 

There is no substitute for the Missionary Passion. 

The burning heart of our compassion for the multitudes 
must be our Passion for Jesus Christ. 

It was the compelling power in the first century. The 
twentieth has found for it no substitute. 
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FACING WORLD FRICTION POINTS* 


By D. J. FLEMING, Px.D. 


PIRITUAL life is vitally affected by the lack or presence 
of harmonious human relationships. Our Lord asked 
us to consider whether our brother hath aught against us. 
Gifts were to be left at the altar until reconciliation had been 
brought about. We have understood this as applicable 
between individuals; but does not its wisdom hold for 
nations as well? In the light of Christ’s teaching can we 
be complacent when one group of nations, mainly of the 
white race, has in past years acquired certain endowments, 
privileges and territories which they are eager to retain ; 
while another group, less materially advanced but with 
newly awakened national and race consciousness, are becom- 
ing restless with their relatively inferior situation, and in- 
creasingly resent the retention of certain advantages wrested 
from them? Undoubtedly our low spiritual levels are in 
part due to the fact that we have presumed to go on with 
our worship without first being reconciled in great corporate 
ways to our brothers. Let us face four areas in which 
reconciliation is needed. 


1 An Institute on Pacific Relations was held in Honolulu, Hawaii, from June 30th to 
July 15th, 1925. The Institute brought together the following groups: Australia, 6 ; 
Canada, 6; China, 138; Continental United States, 28; Hawaii, 16; Japan, 19 ; 
Korea, 6; New Zealand, 11; Philippines, 3; members at large, 3; total active 
members, 111. The members included representatives of labour, business, the press, 
education, politics, science, religion and other fields of activity. The Institute had its 
roots at least five years back in a proposal for an international Y.M.C.A. conference, 
but in time the conception was transformed to the broadest possible basis, unlimited 
by race, creed, colour, or political position, and with the object of promoting an im- 
partial, frank and thorough research into vital and urgent Pacific problems. Plans 
for a permanent organization, probably meeting every two years and with an annual 
budget of $75,000, are being made, with the hope that friction points about the Pacific 
may be anticipated and that friendliness and understanding may be multiplied. It is 


from the background of this Institute that the author, who was one of the American 
members, writes. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING 


One friction point has to do with standards of living. 
In one group of nations it is a question of what kind of a 
car to buy; in another group whether it will be one or two 
bowls of rice per day. We are told that in Detroit 33 per 
cent of a man’s wage goes for food; in China, 87 per cent. 
In one group the masses have what might be called an 
adequate provision for primary wants such as food, clothing, 
and shelter, besides a sufficient margin of wealth to provide 
for child welfare, education and leisure; in another, the 
masses struggle for bare existence.1_ With inter-communica- 
tion set up, pressure toward equalization is inevitable. 

There are labour leaders in the United States who have 
said that while they do not want their levels lowered, they 
do sincerely want eastern levels raised. But, apart from 
a few labour organizers sent abroad and the industrial work 
of foreign missions, the general economic impression made 
on the Far East is the result of capitalistic industry and 
government loans. The conviction grows that the high- 
level groups are mainly bent on making their levels higher. 
Overlach, concluding his book on foreign financial control in 
China, says that ‘the foreigners were eager to build rail- 
roads, not because they thought the Chinese needed the 
railroads but because the foreigners needed the profit of the 
railroads. This then is the point of supreme significance, 
namely, that the bottom idea of all the treaty stipulations 
and agreements as to intercourse, customs, extra-territoriality, 
spheres of interest, railway concessions and control was not 
the welfare of the people of China, but the profit and the 
ease of doing business by the people of the West. With 
the exception of a few missionaries and a few scholars, 
writers and artists who admire Chinese civilization, the 
interest of the world was a money interest pure and simple.’ 2 


1 We do not mean to overlook the fact that the Orient is not a unit, and that the 
differences of economic level within Japan or between Japan and China are very 
considerable. 

2 Foreign Financial Control in China, T. W. Overlach, pp. 271-2. Macmillan. 1919. 
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China is to-day pointing in unmistakable ways to a long 
series of unequal treaties wrested from her during times of 
inexperience or weakness. A vague sense of having been 
wronged is now being focused on specific issues. 

In particular, Young China regards the possession of the 
privilege of extra-territoriality by foreigners as not only a 
national humiliation, but as a means of unjustly maintaining 
a high economic level for the Treaty Powers. With the 
diversity of law and multiplicity of courts necessitated by 
this system, unscrupulous foreigners frequently evade justice 
and put the Chinese at an economic disadvantage. 

China has been pointing to another situation that she 
believes keeps her levels down in order that the higher levels 
of the West may remain high, namely, the foreign control of 
her tariff on a 5 per cent basis on all goods. China’s young 


leaders know that this undifferentiated tariff is unscientific . 


in that it draws no distinction between raw materials and 
manufactured goods, nor between necessities and luxuries. 
The importation of cigars and cigarettes which are injurious 
has no greater barrier than that on machinery and imple- 
ments which the country needs. China sees that her tea is 
taxed 350 per cent and her silk 35-60 per cent when im- 
ported into certain countries, that from these same countries 
she must receive imports at 5 per cent, and that she is 
powerless to enter into any arrangements of reciprocity. 
She wants to protect certain infant industries, increase her 
revenue for the national Government, and have a tariff 
elastic to the rise and fall of prices without the necessity of 
securing the unanimous consent of more than a dozen powers 
having treaty relations with China. Since individual mis- 
sionaries unquestionably had a part in framing the unequal 
treaties, what part should missions play now in their re- 
vision? Weare told that abstract morality will get nowhere ; 
for, even granting that China ought to have tariff autonomy, 
to give it immediately would wipe out some businesses and 
would give unexpected advantages to others. Has Christi- 
anity anything practical to say on this ? 
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The question is being asked in the West as to what effect 
on its standards of living the oncoming industrialization of 
the Orient will have. The unprecedented industrial progress 
of Japan since 1914 has made her a formidable competitor 
with other mercantile nations of the West, and one of the 
things most dreaded by any nation is to be undersold in the 
international market. British trade in cotton cloth received 
a serious shock when Indian factories using Indian cotton 
began to supplant England’s place in clothing India’s masses. 
Nor were the effects of the industrialization of India felt by 
Britain in India alone. Indian cotton yarn replaced British 
yarn in China, and Indian cloth made its way into the Red 
Sea trade. Japanese cloth from Indian cotton replaced 
British goods in China and other places in the Orient. A 
final blow came when the 119 mills of China began to manu- 
facture the cotton cloth which had formerly come from the 
Lancashire mills. Unemployment doles paid to men out 
of work lays a burden upon British industry in general. 
Labourers are many and cheap in the Orient; they have 
lower standards of living, longer hours and poorer working 
conditions, so that many engaged in international trade 
foresee cut-throat competition between the Occident and 
Orient. The situation is not simple, but if Asia supplies 
Asia’s needs this would seem to lessen the demand for 
products of the West. Many students maintain that the 
increasingly high standards of Europe have been made pos- 
sible only by the exploitation, first of the western hemisphere, 
and later of Asia and Africa; and that when the natural 
resources of the United States have been exploited, it will 
be obliged to lower its standards, if the population continues 
to increase, unless it is willing and able to exploit the Philip- 
pines, South America and other less developed countries.1 

Is it any wonder, then, that the West is asking what 
effect the industrialization of the Orient will have on the 
standards of living of the Occident. If Oriental standards 


1] am indebted for the substance of this paragraph to Mr Charles C. Batchelder, 
expert on Pacific commerce. 
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are to be raised must Occidental standards be lowered ? 
To what extent are western standards even now maintained 
by the exploitation of cheaper labour? What hope of 
maintaining its standards may the West take from efforts 
to lower costs and to eliminate waste through large scale 
production and better methods of distribution ? 

As a matter of fact, the question of the effect of world 
industrialization on levels of living depends on whether one 
considers the long-period effect or the short-period effect. 
Greater production resulting from industrialization would 
tend ultimately to raise standards all around. But the 
immediate effect would be to cause more or less dislocation 
of industry in highly developed countries. This, as we 
have seen, proved true in England. After a period of tran- 
_ sitional difficulty England replaced the dying trade in coarse 
cotton cloth with increased outputs of bleached goods, 
prints, coloured cloths, finer weaves and new products. 
Temporary maladjustment in the West will probably follow 
each successive phase of industrialization in the Orient. 
Intelligent adjustments ever will be needed. 

To the Oriental such solicitous questionings as we have 
been considering appear to be selfish expediency. They feel 
we should enquire as earnestly into the effects of this in- 
dustrialization on the Orient itself. In many ways indus- 
trialization in the Far East is following lines that are 
familiar from the history of European countries, but the 
issue is complicated in China by a long-established and 
fundamentally different social organization, by political and 
international difficulties and by the fact that industrializa- 
tion has been rushed on China from without. Some capi- 
talists going into the Orient do not want levels raised there. 
Their very reason for going to the East was because labour 
was cheap. Others appear to be interested in higher oriental 
levels only when it seems to be proven that better food 
means more efficient labour. In other words, Chinese get 
the impression that business men have little desire to raise 
Chinese standards, but only to make investments for profit. 
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Unquestionably some of the intelligentsia of China look 
for help from western countries in the development of her 
resources along lines which will be primarily of benefit to 
the Chinese people. It might be possible for the experienced 
West to suggest a form of industrialization more suited to 
China than the unmodified capitalistic system. The eastern 
individual is accustomed to operate as a member of a family, 
clan or guild. Possibly some form of co-operative produc- 
tion and distribution, such as is exemplified in associations 
of fruit growers, grain dealers and creameries in the West, 
may give a lead. 

No help from the outside, however, can take the place 
of self-help, for the chief cause of low standards is to be 
found within the countries concerned in poor organization, 
scant development of natural resources and _ inefficient 
human labour power. In Japan self-help took the form 
of government initiative. Her industrialization proceeded 
along the line marked out by long centuries of feudal life. 
In the early ’sixties some of the feudal princes installed 
model factories, particularly for cotton and steel. Later, 
when the imperial house came back to the headship of the 
government, the same policy of fostering new industries by 
the establishment of model factories or by giving state aid 
was pursued. In the end these model establishments were 
turned over to private control. We are told that the wages 
in Japan have trebled during the past ten years, and that 
the standard of living has gone up by leaps and bounds. 

Enough has been said to show that a complex battle of 
standards of living is in progress. What kind of a code of 
ethics governing commerce and industry can be formulated 
that will provide a basis for developing international good- 
will and well-being ? What are the respective rights and 
duties of the various parties to international commerce and 
industry ? What suggestions or adjustments may be 
devised by which the industrialization of a backward 
country may be initiated along such lines and at such speed 
as to produce minimum suffering in the countries both of 
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lower and higher standards ? When investments, whether 
in the form of government loans or as direct placing of 
capital in industry, are made in a backward land, what pro- 
portion of the benefit should go to this land, and to the 
investing party ? What is a Christian standard of living, 
and what attitude of enquiry or action should a Christian 
take toward the different standards of living about the 
Pacific ? Suppose it should be shown that in order to raise 
demonstrably inadequate standards in some countries, it 
would be necessary to scale down standards in others, would 
Christians and Christian organizations in the latter lands be 
ready for this ? 


MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


A second centre of friction has to do with population. 
Ties which bound people to the soil have become loosened. 
Motives and devices of transportation and communication 
have been developed, so that persons and peoples have been 
mobilized. The resulting difference of pressure between 
saturated populations, on the one hand, and peoples still 
uncrowded, on the other, constitutes one of the most dis- 
turbing elements of our time. Peasant imaginations of 
southern Europe and of many parts of Asia have been 
inflamed with the hope of better conditions through migra- 
tion. The inter-penetration of peoples brought about by 
various forces is so fast and irresistible as to constitute 
a world process. Already discerning people are talking 
seriously about a time—soberly predicted as only a hundred 
years away 1—when the world will have reached its popula- 
tion saturation point. 

In the meantime, conditions may be represented by two 
reservoirs of unequal size and level. Through all the 
centuries of isolation such developing differences made little 
trouble. But modern systems of transportation and com- 
munication have, as it were, connected these reservoirs by a 

1 Mankind at the Cross Roads, Edward M. East, p. 69. 
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pipe through which the difference in pressure inevitably 
tends to equalize itself. One of the world’s major questions 
is whether this natural tendency shall be left unimpeded, or 
whether and in what way some sort of a valve shall be 
installed which shall regulate or possibly stop the flow. 

These movements of population bring about new contacts 
and raise new problems. The mass importation of foreign 
labour has invariably antagonized the native labour it tends 
to displace. Where the immigrant is an Oriental, economic 
competition is complicated by race consciousness and race 
prejudice. Capitalistic immigration tends downward and 
seeks the cheapest and most docile. Labour units, originally 
imported merely as an economic utility, are sooner or later 
discovered to be human beings like ourselves. In other 
words, relations once conceived as purely economic refuse to 
remain so. The sudden introduction of a large body of 
another race makes assimilation difficult and tends to set 
up a caste system similar to that now existing with the 
Negroes in America. 

A large problem centres about discrimination and the 
treatment of resident aliens. An investigation about the 
Pacific would show discriminatory laws of many types 
especially regarding freedom of residence, travel and 
engaging in business, ownership of land and the acquirement 
of citizenship. Some of them are federally or nationally 
imposed ; some are provincial, state or municipal discrimina- 
tions. Some result from legal acts; some from admini- 
strative or statutory rules and ordinances. It is easy to 
base discrimination on colour and race. It is a more difficult 
attainment to work out a procedure by which discrimination 
is based on personal merit. 

Progress is being made toward a common set of principles 
thus securing some uniformity in methods of controlling 
immigration. For the states composing the British Com- 
monwealth an agreement was reached at the Imperial 
Conference of 1918. It was recognized as an inherent 


function of each of the constituent governments, including 
8 
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India, that it should enjoy complete control of the composi- 
tion of its own population by means of restriction of immigra- 
tion from any other community. In lines subject to certain 
limitations, the broad principle of reciprocity was accepted, 
by which no state of the Commonwealth can claim any 
right for its citizens in any other state which it is not 
prepared to concede for citizens of that other state. 

A fuller set of principles with regard to the conditions 
on which immigrants may be admitted has been suggested 
by a distinguished Japanese,! such as that the conditions or 
standards of admission should be objective and open; they 
should not disregard the principle of equality of states ; they 
should be administered not arbitrarily, but according to 
rules; they should not make any discrimination on the 
ground of race or nationality ; and they should be based on 
personal merit, such as age, health, education, moral and 
pecuniary conditions of the immigrant. In the meantime 
discriminations of many kinds and degrees continue. A 
Christian may well ask which of these are necessary 
and inevitable, and which are manifestly unjust and 
blameworthy. 

Another problem centres about assimilation. Increas- 
ingly the racial basis for discrimination arouses resentment. 
The ‘ White Australia ’ policy is being changed into a policy 
aiming specifically to maintain the standard of living and the 
degree of civilization existing in Australia. According to 
one principle all immigration should be selective and based 
on assimilability. But this raises the question as to what 
constitutes assimilability. Must differences in colour dis- 
appear ? Can Orientals ever be truly assimilated ? Does 
respect for and obedience to the social customs of a people 
constitute assimilation, or is miscegenation a necessary 
factor in the kind of acceptable assimilation that will deter- 
mine immigration ? 

Population pressure is closely connected with standards- 
of-living pressure. The cause of migration is pre-eminently 

1 Professor Kenzo Takayanagi, Imperial University, Tokyo. 
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economic. Peoples with a lower economic standard of living 
migrate to a country where higher standards prevail. In 
practice the receiving country claims the right to regulate 
this flow. From an economic standpoint a country may be 
over-populated or under-populated. Between these two 
extremes of too many and too few is the happy mean 
where the income per head is greater than it would be if 
the population were greater or less. 

Increased population is an economic necessity with 
Canada, hence she with Britain’s help is endeavouring to 
pump into her land an unchecked stream of vigorous men and 
women from northern Europe and from the United States. 
The ideal ratio between people and potential wealth has 
been nearer reached in the United States. There are many 
who believe that a great increase in its population through 
uncontrolled immigration would inevitably mean a lowering 
of standards unless these could be maintained by the exploita- 
tion of other countries. The exclusion of the Japanese was 
undoubtedly influenced by economic fear and apprehen- 
sion rather than any sense of race superiority or race pre- 
judice. Australia faces the economic dilemma of retarding 
her manufacturing development if she continues to exclude 
cheap labour, or of retarding her rural population if she lets 
it in. 

Now that the world’s population is getting the motive 
and means for becoming mobile certain great questions 
have to be faced. Have human beings on this planet the 
inherent right to migrate from one country to another, just 
as they now have the right to move from place to place 
within any given country ? On the other hand, has a nation 
the inherent right to set up a valve in the connecting line, 
and thus determine the character and quantity of the 
inflow ? Or should the migration valve be regulated out of 
consideration for the social and economic needs both of the 
country from which the pressure is exerted as well as that of 
the land upon which the pressure bears? Is the privilege 
of unlimited propagation the natural right of every people ? 
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Or is it practical and desirable to expect a people to restrict 
their increase in population to what their land can happily 
maintain? In particular what bearing on this question 
have the customs of early marriage and concubinage ? 


RELATION OF CULTURAL TYPES 


A third kind of maladjustment has to do with cultures. 
Across the Atlantic the cultural flow has largely been in one 
direction ; about the Pacific cultural expansion comes from 
every side. One sees the interplay or conflict especially 
clearly in Hawaii. 

In both groups there is fear. Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia observe America’s failure to assimilate alien 
elements, and are anxiously looking over their immigration 
regulations lest the national type they wish to establish may 
be endangered. On the other hand, throughout the East, 
in the background of their economic unrest is a haunting 
and growing, almost unvoiced, fear for the existence of their 
own type of civilization. The war shattered their idealiza- 
tion of the western type. They do not question the value 
of the scientific method, but they do question the domination 
by machines and the passion for luxuries and physical 
conveniences. They acknowledge that the West is progres- 
sive, but its progress seems to mean speed—and speed that 
knows not where it is going. 

Some of the best spirits of the Orient prefer their more 
negative way of receptivity and peace. They value con- 
templation and the awareness that they are part of cosmic 
life itself. They see that they must have factories, loco- 
motives and aeroplanes or be crushed. But they wonder 
whether their serenity of spirit can be retained. Many 
thoughtful leaders in the East are taking up anew the study 
of Oriental civilization. 

The distances which have separated peoples have not 
only been physical but moral and social. And these are 
the distances that tend to remain longest. Yet a levelling 
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up is in process here. The rapid increase in literacy, the 
ability to interpret photographs of other lands, the penetra- 
tion to human motives and passions through literature, 
travel to strange worlds, the cinema, the radio—all are help- 
ing us to know the inner and personal life of individuals and 
peoples. Culture plays on culture. The goal is one moral 
universe. 

In all this flux of culture what is the most desirable 
planetary result? The triumph of Anglo-Saxon culture? 
Of culture based on Anglo-Saxon tradition but enriched by 
Oriental elements? Or is this best just for the West ? 
In any community is it worth while to have other cultures 
personalized in its midst ? Or when migrants come would 
the complete adoption of the new culture and the complete 
abandonment of their own be a good thing both for the 
immigrants and for the country concerned ? 


THE CONCEPTION OF ‘NATURAL RIGHT’ 


Another misunderstanding centres around the conception 
of sovereignty. In these days when moralities in so many 
realms are being made and remade, the conception of absolute 
national sovereignty is being challenged. Over against the 
claim of a ‘ natural right’ (on the part of the persons who 
have occupied—by discovery, conquest or otherwise—the 
territory which they call their own) to refuse newcomers 
from entering the land, is the assertion of a ‘ natural right’ 
of immigration. International law positively protects the 
former point of view, yet there are those who regard the 
world as a common possession and the privilege of changing 
one’s abode an inalienable right. There are highly intelligent 
Japanese who feel that, just as the exercise of property rights 
is not absolute but is subject to social control, so sovereignty 
must acknowledge itself limited. They would say that 
morally, at least, sovereignty must be exercised with a 
proper regard for the sentiment of a friendly nation. Efforts 
are being made, as we have seen, to secure some agreement 
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as to the customs or rules which should govern the exercise 
of state sovereignty in the interests of the well-being of 
international society. We are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of a conflict between absolute national sovereignty 
and obligation to the community of states. 

A series of questions arises. Whose business is it when a 
country neglects to develop its own resources (e.g. a 175 foot 
coal seam in China)? Has a country with great, unused 
resources, such as Australia or the United States, the right 
consciously to determine to preserve these resources for the 
present use of their inhabitants and for the future use of their 
descendants ? Have more advanced nations the right to 
reach over and seize the raw products of the less advanced ? 
Does this depend on whether Africa’s tin, for example, is 
needed to conserve rotting pine-apples or whether it is to 
go to giving somebody a second car? Should a country 
claim no more benefit for its own citizens from some resource 
(such as oil) than for other people ? 


Even this limited survey indicates how complex these 
interlacing problems are. In the face of these situations, 
it is not sufficient merely to affirm one’s faith in general 
principles of love and brotherhood. No easy passing of 
resolutions or affirmation of principles will suffice. These 
disturbing pressures and centres of friction are facts and 
must be dealt with. Just because we are idealists we must 
take into consideration hard facts and the inertia of human 
nature, realize that each situation has had a life history and 
cannot be broken off without reference to this, and see 
how complex and difficult is the detailed practical working 
out of human brotherhood in treaties, laws and actual 
practice. Constructive thought must be put into reconcilia- 
tion. The same missionary zeal which has attempted such 
great things for God in the past is: needed to make Jesus’ 
spirit operative in great areas of international life. When 
we have first done this we can go back and offer an acceptable 
gift at the altar. D. J. FLEMING 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION 
AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLE’ 


By HENRI A. JUNOD 


NE cannot open M. Allier’s two large volumes on 
this subject without a peculiar feeling of respect. 
M. Allier relates in his preface, which was published in part 
in the issue of July 1925 of this Review, how he was led to 
undertake this great work. When his mind was absorbed 
with the problem of moral evil the idea came to him by 
chance that he might make a study of how it presents itself 
to primitive peoples. He made a discovery ; he encountered 
missions and the fact of conversion. His attention was 
arrested and he was seized with the desire to penetrate to 
the root of the psychological problems which presented 
themselves to his mind; he therefore set out on a quest 
which has lasted for more than thirty-five years and of 
which his book is the fruit. It can easily be seen that it 
was not written in haste, but is the result of a most complete 
and carefully elaborated study, carried through by a clear 
penetrating and scientific mind, the labour of love of a whole 
lifetime. In truth, the two volumes, crowded with facts 
and full of delicate analyses, must command respect. 

M. R. Allier, who is Doyen Professor of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology at Paris, has never lived among the 
peoples whose psychology he seeks to describe. That is 
regrettable. In studying the mentality of a people nothing 
is so valuable as direct contact. But he has remedied this 
lack by a peculiarly rich and scrupulously careful docu- 
mentation. He has read from cover to cover every mission- 
ary magazine in the French language, especially those of the 

1 La Psychologie de la Conversion chez les Peuples non-civilisés. Raoul Allier, 


A.Ph. See Bibliography, No. 101a. 
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Mission de Paris and the Mission Suisse Romande. He has 
also tapped other sources which are not accessible to every 
one; in the first place, the notebook in which one of the 
most scholarly of French missionaries, M. H. Dieterlen, 
jotted down his observations on the psychology of the 
native of the Lessouto, a mine of first-hand information ; 
and then, he has had innumerable conversations with 
missionaries from Africa or Polynesia, to whom he sub- 
mitted his views, learning from their experience, supple- 
menting his statement, correcting it, making it more exact ; 
all those who passed through these inquisitions—frequently 
of prolonged duration—noticed the scrupulous search for 
truth which governed the elaboration of this great work. 
It must be added that M. Allier is also conversant with the 
ideas and theories of those modern psychologists who have 
written great volumes on the mentality of primitive peoples. 

The essential fact, which first aroused his attention and 
which he has tried to explain, is that of the conversion of 
these natives, full of the superstitions of magic, who, under 
the influence of the preaching of the Gospel, have entered, by 
way of a crisis affecting the whole being, into a new life, the 
spiritual life, and founded a community that is new also, 
the native Church. M. Allier has studied this fact in its 
three successive aspects: the preludes to the crisis, the 
crisis itself and the consequences of the crisis. 

1. Firstly, what is the psychological preparation for the 
crisis ? We go back to the first contact of the missionary 
with the primitive man. The latter often shows hostility 
at first. Has not the white man often acted like an enemy 
towards him? Has he not exploited him, deceived him ? 
But the servant of Christ triumphs over this justifiable 
mistrust. He learns the language of the native people, 
gains insight by its means into their mentality and thus is 
able to make his message understood. No doubt he realizes 
through this study the enormous difference there is between 
the civilized and primitive races, for the latter undoubtedly 
have a way of thinking which is not his. Nevertheless, 
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the gulf is not so deep as it is thought to be by the Paris 
school of sociology which regards the primitive man as, to 
some extent, a different kind of human being with a mentality 
which is pre-logical, whereas this mentality is classified by 
M. Allier as paralogical (paralogique). The message, then, 
reaches the soul of the primitive man. What reception 
will it find there? We find described, one after the other, 
ineffective assent, objections resulting from social conditions, 
open resistance and the attempt to evade a personal decision 
by the adoption of equivalents which allow postponement of 
conversion. The refusal to accept the call results thus in 
a hardening of the heart. The fatalism and magical con- 
ceptions which dominate the mind of the primitive man 
make it very difficult for him to make the energetic act of 
will which would be necessary. (At this point should be 
read the interesting analysis of the practices of magic, in 
which M. Allier makes the attempt to explain these psycho- 
logically, whereas the sociological school sees in them only 
a mass of collective performances otherwise unexplained.) 
On the other hand, the native finds within himself in his 
own traditions certain points of contact, that is to say, 
certain notions which are not without analogy in the Christian 
teaching and which can help him to accept it ; for instance, 
the idea of a Supreme Being, a vague notion of sin, the 
universal conception of human life as a succession of stages, 
the passage from one stage to another being marked by 
rites of initiation. I believe that among these points of 
contact should have been mentioned also the worship of 
ancestors which helps the Animist to understand the Father- 
hood of God. But emphasis is also rightly laid on the 
folklore of these peoples, in which are to be found many 
moral ideas which predispose them to respond to the appeal. 
Nevertheless, before the act of conversion is finally accom- 
plished, psychology notes yet another phase of suffering, 
which comes from remorse and which is often accompanied 
by physical symptoms; under its influence a sort of moral 
disaggregation can often be seen which results in the forma- 
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tion of another self. In this disturbed mental state dreams 
and hallucinations often manifest themselves and readily 
become the determining cause of the crisis. 

2. This detailed analysis of mental stages is now turned 
to the crisis of conversion itself. A decision intervenes, 
changing the orientation of life ‘ by refusing the right of 
existence to the system of tendencies which has been habitual 
until this moment.’ This acceptance of a new scheme of 
life should be accompanied by a total repudiation of the 
old self. From this follows the death of the inner self, which 
frequently coincides with a moral agony in which the con- 
verted man has the sensation of annihilation followed by a 
feeling as of resurrection. There are many examples of such 
conversions in the history of missions. The majority, 
however, are neither so profound nor so radical. Neverthe- 
less, M. Allier is right, it seems to me, in choosing for analysis 
such typical and clearly defined cases. He discusses, further, 
in great detail conversions due to pure emotion, such as are 
produced during revivals, and those which appear to consist 
simply in a change of convictions, and concludes by sup- 
porting his definition: That conversion is a moral revolu- 
tion which goes beyond intellect and feeling; it is a new 
self which invades the conscious life and crushes out the 
old self which opposed it; thus internal unity is re-estab- 
lished and then joy overflows. 

3. Thirdly, we have the consequences of the crisis. We 
have now to deal with the new convert. What are the 
conditions necessary for his perseverance in the new life ? 
M. Allier shows the importance of creating new social sur- 
roundings where the convert can escape from the influence 
of the pagan society which he has left. What are the dangers 
which threaten him? The negative morality, he says, 
which is content to demand abstention from the old heathen 
doings, the formalism which suits so well the natural in- 
dolence of the primitive man and his tendency to servile 
imitation. For support in the struggle against these dangers 
discipline is indispensable, and this much-debated question 
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is studied from every angle. Then, passing from the in- 
dividual to the new society which is created by the assembling 
of the converted, M. Allier describes the social transforma- 
tions which are the fruit of the new life, and especially the 
manner of the formation and evolution of the Christian 
community, the Church. The problem of ecclesiastical 
organization in the mission is examined in the light of the 
experience, chiefly, of the French-speaking missions. M. 
Allier is a partisan of the autonomy of the native Churches 
on condition that they have attained the necessary degree of 
spiritual development and not after the manner of the 
Ethiopian Church, whose lamentable failure he describes. 

The results of missionary work, so small in the eyes of 
those who are absorbed in it, are in reality admirable and 
indeed extraordinary—such is the conclusion of this study 
which has led us from the first contact between the missionary 
and the primitive man, through all the vicissitudes of the 
preaching of the Gospel to the native Church formally 
constituted and autonomous. 

What has been written above will give an idea of the 
riches in the work, but it is too short to bring out adequately 
the qualities of style and composition, the delicacy of 
analysis, the originality of insight, the alertness with which 
the discussions are conducted. The book is an important 
contribution to the treasury of missionary knowledge, the 
contribution of the French-speaking missions, which have 
found in M. Allier an exponent of their views. He has 
given these views expression in clear and vivid language and 
has systematized missionary experience. 

One remark, however, regarding the method adopted, may 
be permitted. M. Allier set out to write a book on religious 
psychology. This comparatively new science regards itself 
as a natural science, one of the forms of biology. By virtue 
of this definition it would confine itself to the domain of 
proved facts. One of its principles is to admit no inter- 
vention of transcendent power. It does not affirm the 
existence of such power nor deny it. One may believe in a 
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God who acts directly in man and in the world, or one may 
not share this belief, but in studying religious psychology 
one must hold to human and natural facts and refrain from 
introducing into the analysis of these facts the factor of the 
divine, the intangible. 

M. Allier believes in God. That is evident from one 
end of his book to the other. It is particularly clear in his 
conclusion, where he describes so beautifully the experience 
of man before the Cross. But he desires to take his stand 
on pure science in his analysis of conversion. One might 
question whether it is possible under such circumstances to 
grasp the full reality of the phenomenon of conversion. A 
purely scientific attitude is possible in the case of botany 
or chemistry. Is it not subject to serious limitations in 
questions of religious phenomena, when a religious man feels 
himself in the presence of two factors, the human and the 
divine, working together for the creation of a spiritual life ? 

What is the message which the missionary brings to the 
primitive man? No doubt he says: ‘Change your way 
of life. Replace your carnal tendencies by those inspired 
by a high ideal.’ But the chief message he brings is: ‘ God 
loves you. If you give yourself to Him, He will save you, 
for He has given up His Son for you. Believe in Him and 
He will pardon you and help you to reach a higher level 
of life.’ The primitive man accepts this message after 
struggles such as those so well described in this book. He 
then feels that the promise is being realized for him. God 
has received him and given him peace. The joy which he 
feels is not only the result of the irruption of a new self 
which destroys the old. He is persuaded that God has come 
into his life and that he is reconciled with the Father. Is it 
possible to understand completely and in its entirety the 
fact of conversion without this intervention of the intangible 
factor? Is there not a risk of reducing it to a moral act, 
admirable, but stripped of its essential religious character ? 

The same remark applies also to the period following 
conversion. I have often had the impression that we should 
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regard those frequent relapses which are reported among the 
converts of a mission as the effect of the law of reversion to 
type. When, as the result of the intervention of a clever 
gardener, a plant changes its nature or a fruit tree produces 
better fruit, it often happens that, if the unusual treatment 
which produced this result is intermitted, the plant reverts 
to type; it loses these new characteristics and becomes 
what it was before. The convert has been the object of the 
supernatural action of grace. If he is withdrawn from that 
action he falls back and reverts to his former paganism. To 
sustain him he requires not only moral vigilance, but prayer, 
communion with God, the Spirit of Holiness which the Father 
gives to him. 

I repeat, M. Allier admits this and believes it. But the 
principles of religious psychology do not allow him to give 
their full value to these elements which are nevertheless 
essential for the explanation of Christian conversion. 

However, even if we as religious people make this reserva- 
tion, the book will do a great deal of good. It has come 
at the right time to refute the exaggerations of the school 
of philosophy or psychology inspired by the positivism of 
Auguste Comte, which regards primitive man as absolutely 
determined by the mystical performances of the group to 
which he belongs, incapable of using the logical faculty, 
separated from us in consequence by an impassable gulf. In 
his most penetrating and convincing analysis of the rites 
of magic, among others, M. Allier has shown that there are 
psychological, and not only sociological, reasons behind 
this defective use of logic. He has brought out all through 
his book the considerable degree of liberty and individuality 
to be found in the mentality of the primitive peoples. As 
a matter of fact, the moral phenomena which he describes 
are very similar to those which we observe in our civilized 
society, mutatis mutandis, and the conversion of an African 
does not differ greatly after all from the conversion of a 
European. 

Henri A. JUNOD 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ISLAM AS IT IS 


Tue Mostem Wor.xp or To-pay: A Statement, by a Body of Acknow- 
ledged Experts, of the Situation in Moslem Lands to-day, following 
on the Near East Conferences promoted by The International 
Missionary Council. Edited by Jonn R. Mott, D.D. Appendix. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 1925. 

HE publication of the volume on The Moslem World of To-day 

under the editorship of Dr John Mott is a fact of importance 
to all who are discussing—and what thoughtful man is not ?— 
the inter-racial and inter-religious problems of to-day. These 
questions have sprung almost at a bound into the arena of 
everyday talk, not religious only but political or social or in- 
dustrial or psychological or educational. They have for many 
years been in circulation among considerable groups of thoughtful 
and far-seeing men. They are familiar to the readers of this 

Review. But all of a sudden they have become current coin for 

everybody’s handling and exchange. The war and its outcome 

have reset our whole outlook upon present-day facts in the racial 
and religious field. 

And among the factors to which the change is due we can, I 
think, place first the revolution in the Moslem world. Revolution is 
not too strong a word. Nearly every feature which we have regarded 
as characteristic of Islam is now utterly changed from what it was 
twenty-five or ten or even five years ago. The standard books 
about Mohammedanism are wholly out of date. A transformed 
picture is before our eyes. Our difficulty is to understand it aright. 
In such circumstances Dr Mott’s book does exactly what is wanted. 
The men and women who know best what is happening combine to 
put it before us with the freshness and vigour which characterize 
such pens as those of Professor Richter or Mr Basil Mathews or Dr 
Zwemer or Canon Gairdner. It is to them that we should naturally 
turn in our perplexity about the novel happenings. And Dr Mott 
has taken care that we do not turn to them in vain. 

The basis of it all is to be found in the report * published in 1924 


1 Conferences of Christian Workers among Moslems. London and New York : Inter- 


national Missionary Council. 1924. . 
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of the conferences, regional and central, which had then been held 
in Algeria and Egypt and Syria and Jerusalem, to discuss the impact, 
actual and potential, of the Church of Christ upon the Moslem world. 
Most of the writers who had taken a leading part in those discussions 
are contributors to this remarkable book. No one can even skim 
its pages or consult its admirable index without finding himself 
introduced into untrodden fields of interest. Some of the subjects 
which bewilder most of us—I take as an example the story of the 
Caliphate and its ending in Turkey—are set before us with vivid 
interest and with quotations from documents which we should never 
discover for ourselves. 

Or again, our disappointment at the unfruitfulness from a Christian 
standpoint of the ways in which the increasingly secular view of the 
young Moslem takes shape is set before us by Mr Basil Mathews with 
the graphic power which is distinctively his own. 

* When at dawn the factory siren calling youth to the factory has 
drowned the voice of the muezzin calling to prayer, and when the 
factory chimney has replaced the minaret we have not moved toward 
the Kingdom of God.’ He goes on to teach us how ‘the manifold 
transformation of outlook among Moslem youth calls for a complete 
revaluation and reconsideration of the attitude of Christendom to the 
peoples of Islam,’ and he bids us ‘revise radically the alinement of 
our thought both as to the resistant attitude of the peoples of the 
Islamic faith, and as to the quality of the contacts which the civiliza- 
tion of peoples who call themselves by the name of Christ should have 
with those who have been born in this astonishing day of new possi- 
bility ’ (p. 76). 

A chapter of peculiar interest, containing much which to me at 
least was new, is that in which Bishop MacInnes and Dr Danby deal 
with the relation towards Islam of the ancient Oriental Churches. 
They point out convincingly the unfairness of the ordinary condemna- 
tion which is glibly uttered against the Oriental Churches for their 
non-missionary character, and they urge us to help those our Christian 
brethren, under the new conditions, to play a real and full part in 
the evangelization of the East. Remarks and counsels such as 
these are neither novel nor difficult, but if their weight is to be ap- 
preciated they must be read in their full context. It is worth while, 
The conspicuous value of the whole book is its presentment, by 
experienced master-thinkers, of the picture of an Islam which our 
fathers never knew, but with which we are necessarily in daily 
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contact and which therefore we are responsible for dealing with. 
The ultimate decision about the Caliphate has not yet been formally 
reached, but beyond all question the old things have passed away, 
and the minds of literally millions of men and women are ready, 
consciously or not, for the acceptance of much that is new. Be it 
ours to realize not only the interest and the significance of that fact 
but the vastness of the hope which it engenders. It has probably 
fallen to comparatively few of us to try to estimate the immensity 
of Islam as a whole. We talk easily of its two hundred and thirty 
millions of adherents, but it is useful to regard the subject in closer 
detail. For example, we certainly are apt to underrate its literary 
output. To myself it has been startling to learn from this book 
that in our own India there are in circulation to-day no less than 
two hundred and twenty-two Mohammedan newspapers and 
magazines. In the Urdu language alone there are one hundred and 
forty-nine which are edited by Moslems. There are fourteen Moham- 
medan journals written in English, and these circulate not only in 
India but in the United States, Java, France and England. We are 
faced by a problem vaster than the Christian public generally has 
realized. Dr Zwemer’s article on Journalism in Islam is one of the 
most impressive in this remarkable book. The evidence which he 
gives, by quotations and otherwise, of the present-day attitude of 
great numbers of thoughtful Mohammedan writers justifies Mr Basil 
Mathews’ remark (p. 76) that we must cease to think of the Moslem 
mind as closed against new ideas. Dr Speer too contributes abundant 
material of a suggestive kind, to the same effect. 

I am not attempting to review the volume as a whole. My object 
is to call attention to the novelty, the magnitude and the hopeful- 
ness of the opportunity which this great change lays open to us and 
which this book reveals. God give us grace to rise to it and to use 
it to the full. 


LAMBETH PALACE RANDALL CANTUAR 





THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK OF NORTH AMERICA 


Tue Foreicn Missions CoNVENTION aT WASHINGTON 1925. Edited by 
F. P. Turner and F. K. Sanpers. New York: Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America and Revell. $2.50. 1925. 

“(\NE of the most Christian things I have observed about organized 

Christianity is the missionary spirit which pervades it.’ So 
said Mr Coolidge, President of the United States, in his address of 
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welcome to the delegates at the opening of the Foreign Missions 
Convention held at Washington in January 1925. It was to foster 
this missionary spirit in the home Church that the Convention was 
held. The official Report of the proceedings which is now before 
us furnishes a record in every way worthy of the great occasion. 
Alike in form and substance this is a weighty volume. It wastes 
no space in ornamental description of the proceedings—a task 
which was well discharged at the time by the daily press and by the 
weekly and monthly religious journals throughout the world. Beyond 
a brief foreword by one of the editors and suitable indices, the volume 
contains simply a verbatim report of the addresses delivered at the 
Convention. The reporting and editing are a triumph of accuracy. 

To the earnest student of the science of missions, a long series of 
addresses (numbering nearly one hundred) may not hold out the 
same promise of information and instruction as was to be looked for, 
say, in the eight or ten volumes dealing with missionary problems 
in all their aspects which were issued in advance for the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, Yet even from the point 
of view of missionary science, the contents of this volume will be 
found of inestimable value. The formal discussion of a problem 
may provide a merely theoretical solution, whereas the plain state- 
ment of personal experience by an actual missionary will often reveal 
to the student by suggestion what the practical solution is. The 
addresses here reported awaken in the reader a profound sense alike 
of the intellectual ability, the moral intensity and the spiritual power of 
the men and women engaged in the Christian missionary enterprise. 

The programme in its entirety covered a vast field and the effect 
produced by the presentation of its topics day after day was cumu- 
lative. Upon the broad basis that the Gospel is for the whole world, 
we have first a survey of the present world situation. Next, Christ 
is shown as the solution of the problems of the world by His message 
to the individual, to society and to all nations and races. This is 
followed by a discussion of the aim and motive of foreign missions, 
and by a series of addresses describing the actual proclamation of 
the Gospel in various non-Christian lands. Thereafter we are shown 
how education becomes a necessary part of the missionary’s task, 
how by means of medical missions Christ is revealed in deeds of 
mercy and love, and how the Church in the mission field requires to 
be set up—all with actual illustrations from the experience of mis- 
sionaries. This is followed by a discussion of the relation of foreign 
9 
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missions to peace and goodwill among the nations. The place of 
foreign missions in the Church at home is presented in many aspects 
—its appeal to the individual, to laymen, to women, to the pastor, 
to the congregation and to the denomination—all again with concrete 
illustrations. 

Of the separate addresses some of the best are simple, straight- 
forward descriptions of actual work done in the field. Others 
achieve their inspirational purpose and stir the reader’s soul not by 
emotional appeal but by illuminating vision and informing statement 
of facts. Nearly all will be found educative and practically helpful. 
The whole volume may be profitably studied and consulted alike by 
the minister, by the expert missionary administrator, by the ordinary 
member of a mission board and by the average church member whose 
knowledge of missionary work is still elementary. 

Men and women who addressed the Washington Convention spoke 
from deep personal conviction and succeeded to a remarkable extent 
in keeping themselves refreshingly free from the utterance of pious 
platitudes. Many of the statements made were courageous and out- 
spoken. These will not be acceptable to some readers; but even 
the most challenging utterances, while they will provoke to earnest 
thought and sometimes to direct and emphatic contradiction, will 
be found to keep within the bounds of reverent allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ whose Name throughout the whole Convention was 
proclaimed as the One Name under Heaven given among men for the 
salvation of the world. All who were present at Washington must 
have felt that from beginning to end this was the distinctive 
note of the Convention. Full recognition was made of the elements 
of good in other religions. The desire is evidently stronger now 
amongst most missionaries than it was, say thirty or forty years ago, 
to use these elements of good as channels of approach to the non- 
Christian peoples in the presentation of the claims of Christianity. 
But alongside of this broader view and fuller sympathy, the su- 
premacy of Jesus and the finality and universality of the Christian 
faith are constantly assumed and affirmed. 

If the question be raised whether or not this great Convention 
was worth all it cost in labour on the part of its organizers, the answer 
is obvious—it depends upon the honesty and sustained devotion 
with which the 3419 delegates who were present are carrying out their 
resolve to communicate to their friends and neighbours, to their 
congregations and their local mission boards all over the United 
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States and Canada, some share of the ardour which burned like a 
fire in their bones while they listened in that magnificent Auditorium 
at Washington. To what extent and with what intensity of convic- 
tion and steadfastness of purpose the great Convention has been 
followed up in this way we have not yet any adequate means of know- 
ing; but one thing may be said with certainty: The delegate who 
still cherishes the determination to do his part in spreading the mis- 
sionary flame may find, if he seeks for it, material enough in the 
pages of this Report to keep the fire of his zeal aglow. 
EDINBURGH ROBERT FoORGAN 





A CHAPTER FROM INDIA’S PAST 


Tue Giorres or MacapHa. By J. N. Samappar, F.R.Hist.S. With 
Foreword by A. B. Kerru, D.C.L., D.Litt. Patna: Patna Law 
Press Co, Rs. 5. 1925. 

HIS work embodies a series of six lectures delivered by the 

author at Patna University in 1922, and is commended by 

Dr A. Berriedale Keith in a brief foreword as offering material for 

profitable study concerning the history of the ancient kingdom of 

Magadha, its capitals and its monasteries. Professor Samaddar 

is well equipped for expounding the story of the old capitals of 

Rajagriha and Pataliputra, for he has long been known as a zealous 

student of Indian history and antiquities, and is himself a native 

of the country which was once called Magadha. His natural pride 
in the latter fact leads him into occasional hyperbole, as, for example, 
in the statement that Magadha in its palmy days possessed a civiliza- 
tion and culture, equal, if not superior, to that which India attained 
eighteen or nineteen hundred years later. Again, he characterizes 

Asoka’s plan of engraving his Edicts on rocks as original and un- 

paralleled in history—a remark which does scant justice to the 

Persian Darius, and in particular to his inscription at Naksh-i- 

Rustam. Persian influence upon the Mauryan empire is evident 

in several directions. 

In his first lecture the author discusses the marked antipathy 
shown by the Vedic Aryans to Magadha and its population, and 
comes to the conclusion that the people of Magadha were Aryans, 
who had advanced beyond the territorial limits of the main body of 
their brethren and formed a settlement in Magadha, where they 
came into contact with non-Aryans and insensibly modified some 
of their Aryan ideas and practices. This would account for the 
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contempt in which these pioneers were held by the Aryans of the 
Panjab, who would not re-admit them to the Brahmanic fold except 
by the performance of a special rite. Professor Samaddar’s view 
approximates to that of Oldenberg, whom he quotes, and fits in 
with Pargiter’s theory that in Magadha the Aryans met and mingled 
with a body of invaders from the east by sea. One wishes that the 
author had commented upon Harit Krishna Deb’s suggestion as to 
the origin of the Saigunagas, and that he had expressed his opinion 
on the vexed question of the dates of Mahavira and Buddha. He 
admits that Ajatasatru’s reign may have commenced after the death 
of Mahavira and a few years before the death of Buddha, but he 
leaves one in the dark as to the approximate date of that king’s 
accession, and as to whether he accepts 467 B.c. or 527 B.c. as the 
date of Mahavira’s death. Some reference to the chronology suggested 
by Messrs Banerji and Jayaswal on the basis of their interpretation of 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela would have been helpful. 

In his chapter on the old capitals Professor Samaddar shows 
that in many respects there is remarkable agreement between the 
accounts given by Kautilya and Megasthenes of conditions in 
Pataliputra. In this matter he associates himself, and justly so in 
my opinion, with Dr Shama Sastry and Professor N. N. Law, in 
opposition to the views expressed by Jolly, Schmidt and Winternitz. 
The third and fourth lectures on the Asokan Edicts will repay 
perusal; and while his arguments on the subject of ahimsa do not 
appear to disprove Vincent Smith’s dictum that Asoka’s regard for 
the sanctity of animal life was not extended to the life of man, his 
interpretation of words like ganandyam, parisd and pativedaka, 
occurring in the Edicts, is more cautious and will probably com- 
mand wider acceptance than the rendering suggested by Mr 
Jayaswal. The reason given on pages 92-4 for the decline of 
Buddhism strikes one as inadequate; a juster appreciation of the 
phenomenon will be found in Paul Oltramare’s La Théosophie 
Bouddhique, recently published by the Musée Guimet. 

These minor criticisms do not detract from the general value of 
Professor Samaddar’s book, not the least interesting portion of 
which is his account of the ancient universities of Nalanda and 
Vikramagilé. He proffers his views with studious fairness and gives 
full references to other authorities. 


S. M. EpwaRDEs 


FELDEN, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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INDIAN NATIONAL GROWTH 


A NaTIon IN MakinG: Being the Reminiscences of Fifty Years of Public 
Life in Bengal. By Sir SurENDRANATH BANERJEA. Portrait. 
Appendices. London: Oxford University Press. 16s. 1925. 


Y first contact with Sir Surendranath Banerjea was at the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress at Amraoti in 1897. 
Fresh from journalistic experience of some of the foremost speakers 
in England, I was amazed at the strength, the vigour and the power 
of his platform oratory. A short, spare figure, a neat beard and 
gold-rimmed spectacles, with a tremendous voice, he held the great 
audience in the Congress pandal spellbound ; never had I heard more 
effective political use made of the English language. The contact 
then established was maintained through near thirty years, though 
his work was on one side of India and mine on the other. We met 
fairly frequently ; we were harmonious colleagues at the Imperial 
Press Conference of 1909; and like all who came in touch with him 
I conceived a strong personal liking and respect for this honest, 
enthusiastic and kindly gentleman. He has now gathered his 
reminiscences of fifty years of public life into a handsome volume, 
which all who know, or wish to know, their India should read. For 
they will there find revealed the mainsprings of one of the most 
remarkable movements which has shaken the hoary East. 

The record of this political work is called A Nation in Making. 
Purists may object that the nation is not made yet; but this is no 
time for hair-splitting. For the progress she has made toward real 
nationality India is entirely indebted to the patriotic men, the 
first flower of western education, who fifty years ago sowed the seed 
of an Indian, as distinct from a provincial, public life. By their use 
of the English language, which they handled with extraordinary 
ease, they endowed Indian politics with a common tongue ; by their 
enthusiastic acceptance of western culture and political institutions 
they invested Indian political thought with clear, definite ideas, 
aiming at a goal which could be understood by all who knew anything 
of constitutionalism ; by the creation of the Indian National Congress 
they gave this political and constitutional thought an efficient focus, 
and through it they insisted on treating India as one land and one 
political entity. We are living in days when there is a reaction from 
these purely western ideals—when we are told that India does not 
want an occidental constitution, but one fashioned by her own 
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people in accordance with their own historical tradition. Yet, 
curiously enough, when the Swarajists of the Legislative Assembly, 
with their Independent allies, came recently to formulate their own 
ideas in opposition to the government policy of developing the 
constitution embodied in the Reform Scheme of 1919, they could 
think only in terms of British constitutionalism with scarce a trace of 
oriental tradition. The influence of the pioneers of Indian public 
life has gone too deep to be discarded; moreover, if they are to 
be jettisoned, what is there in Indian history to suggest any form of 
genuine constitutional and democratic government ? 

If it be asked what was the share of Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
in this great movement, the answer must be that he was the most 
conspicuous platform exponent of the ferment. He was often called 
the foremost Indian orator ; it would be more correct to say he was 
the first platform speaker in the English language. He had that 
perfectly simple faith which appeals to men—an unwavering belief 
in British constitutional forms and in their democratic basis. He 
devoted immense pains to the preparation of his speeches, once 
addressing the Congress at Poona for four hours without a note. 
He had a wonderful command of rotund, Victorian lancuage; like 
many other eminent Indians he was greatly impressed by the 
Christian ethic, though he never accepted the Christian faith. The 
real political work was done by others—men like Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Gokhale; but in the platform expression of their ideas he was 
without a peer. Almost until the end he was the Demosthenes of 
Indian national life. 

And through all these years Sir Surendranath Banerjea main- 
tained a simplicity of heart, an innate sense of courtesy, which won 
for him friends everywhere; their admiration of this great Indian 
gentleman will be intensified by the unfailing fairness of his memoirs. 
Many things occurred which would have warped a less kindly nature. 
Having made immense sacrifices to join the Indian Civil Service, he 
was nearly rejected on a mere technicality. He was dismissed from 
the Civil Service on grounds which are now recognized as harsh, not 
to say unfair. His principal educational work, the founding of the 
Ripon College, was nearly wrecked on another technicality. Yet 
there is no word of bitterness or complaint in these pages. Only once 
did he lose his head; that was in his hysterical opposition to the 
Partition of Bengal; his account of this episode must be read in 
comparison with the semi-official record of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 
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That one departure from sobriety was a boomerang. In the autumn 
of his days Sir Surendranath saw many of his dreams realized. The 
Act of 1919 carried India a long way toward self-government ; he 
was one of the first Ministers in Bengal. His difficulties arose not 
from the Government but from the insensate opposition of the Non- 
co-operation party; his chief constructive work, the new constitution 
for Calcutta, was diverted from the lines he laid down by the same 
people. Whilst the expression of political faith is robust to the end, 
we wonder whether he did not begin to realize that the precipitate 
adaptation of British political institutions to India, without con- 
sideration of the electorate on which real democracies must rest, 
is not the easy panacea for her political ambitions. 


STANLEY REED 
WENDOVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


JaMseETII NusserwanJI Tata: A Chronicle of his Life. By F. R. 
Harris. Introduction by Sir Srantey Reep, LL.D. London: 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 1925. 

Lasour AND Housinc In BomsBay: A Study in the Economic Conditions 
of the Wage-earning Classes in Bombay. By A. R. BuRrnetrt- 
Hurst, M.Sc. Foreword by Sir StanLEY Reep, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Map. Appendices. London: P,S. King. 10s, 6d. 1925. 

Tue InpustRiaL Evo.ution or Inp1a In Recent Times. By D. R. 
Gaver, M.Litt. London and Calcutta: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. Rs. 4.8. 1925. 


E life of Mr Jamsetji N. Tata throws much light on India’s 

industrial development; to him more than to any other 
individual is due the credit for the great expansion which has taken 
place in recent years. The story of his life is much more than the 
biography of an active business man. It is, rather, an account of 
a@ man of genius who with rare insight saw India’s needs and with 
great ability devised the means of satisfying them. It is an extra- 
ordinarily fascinating history. 

The book begins with a brief account of Mr J. N. Tata’s father. 
Then follow some details of his scholastic career before he entered 
business at an early age. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur, a space not out of proportion to the 
importance of the subject, for in the erection and successful 
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management of these mills Mr Tata displayed some of his finest 
traits. These mills, opened in 1877, are even to-day known as 
model establishments. Mr Tata did not only lay down the policy 
of using the most efficient machinery, he also endeavoured to 
make the mills as satisfactory as possible for the workers, making 
their welfare his special concern. A _ satisfactory system of 
apprenticeship, a provident scheme and a gratuitous pension fund 
were established. He was fortunate in finding a man after his 
own heart to carry on the work he had so successfully started. Mr 
(now Sir Bezonji) Mehta continued the traditions established at 
the Empress Mills and was, in his turn, succeeded by his son. The 
women workers in particular have benefited by this succession of 
wise managers. They have the services of a woman doctor and also 
enjoy maternity benefits—provisions unfortunately not yet wide- 
spread in India. 

The success of the Empress Mills emboldened Mr Tata to take 
over two other large cotton mills, at Bombay and at Ahmedabad. 
He converted both into successful enterprises from the point of 
view both of the shareholders and of the employees. 

The phenomenal success that attended these three enterprises 
easily establishes Mr Tata’s claim to be described as one of the great 
Indian captains of industry. His title to fame rests, however, not 
so much on the way in which he handled the problems connected 
with the management of industry, as on the insight that showed him 
that the principal needs of India were cheap motive power and 
the utilization of mineral resources. Besides his schemes for in- 
dustrial development Mr Tata planned means for training Indians 
in the application of science to industry and the result was the 
establishment of the Institute of Science, Bangalore. But had 
it not been for the generosity of his two sons, the Institute might 
never have come into being, as he died before the final arrange- 
ments were made. 

His death also prevented him from seeing the fruition of two 
other great schemes—the Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur and 
the Hydro-electric project. The author gives a full account of both 
these enterprises, which owed their origin to Mr Tata’s great mind, 
the preliminary investigations in both cases being financed by him. 

Attention must be drawn to the admirable preface written by 
Sir Stanley Reed, who, unlike Mr Harris, knew Mr Tata personally, 
a knowledge which gave him the key to the manifold activities of 
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this great man. The guiding principle of Mr Tata’s life is to be 
found in his ideal of service, the object being that India might 
become one of the great industrial countries of the world. 

Labour and Housing in Bombay may be taken as a sequel to Mr 
Harris’s work. Mr Burnett-Hurst’s study was undertaken at the 
request of the Ratan Tata foundation of the University of London 
and therefore owes its origin indirectly to Mr Tata, the father of 
Sir Ratan Tata. It is indeed fitting that a study of the industrial 
conditions of Bombay should be connected with the Tata family, 
to which the city owes so much. The author begins with an account 
of the chief industries located in Bombay, then examines the sources 
of the labour-supply, housing and sanitation and the circumstances 
which give Bombay ‘the inglorious distinction of possessing prob- 
ably the highest infant death-rate in the world.’ A chapter is de- 
voted to the mill-workers, and tables of wages in 1921 are given. 
(Much more detailed information with regard to wages is, however, 
now available, as a report on an enquiry into the wages and hours 
of labour in the Cotton Mill industry in 1923 has just been published 
by the Bombay Labour Office.) An account is also given of dock- 
labourers, workers in the building trade and in railway workshops. 
The book closes with two interesting chapters on Trade Unions and 
Welfare work. 

Unlike the authors of some recent books dealing with India’s 
economic problems, Mr Burnett-Hurst made a personal investiga- 
tion into the problems with which he deals. This reflects no little 
credit on him, for investigation work in India is not easy, as it arouses 
suspicion and distrust and often entails visiting insanitary areas. 
The picture he paints of the housing conditions in Bombay is dis- 
tressing though accurate, but his enquiries were carried out chiefly 
from 1916 to 1919 and the information collected then has not in all 
cases been brought up to date. Sir Stanley Reed, who has written 
an introduction, thinks that to a large extent ‘ the depressing picture 
limned by Mr Burnett-Hurst of the homes of the people belongs 
to the past rather than to the present.’ One wishes that Mr Burnett- 
Hurst or some other competent authority would give a full and 
accurate picture of the present housing conditions. The book has 
a useful though somewhat scanty bibliography. It suffers from a 
grave omission—there is no index. 

The Industrial Evolution of India, by Mr D. R. Gadgil, is evidently 
the outcome of much patient, careful study. It was written primarily 
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as a thesis for the degree of M.Litt., and consequently, like so many 
theses, it had to be ‘ learned’ often at the expense of being interest- 
ing. Yet another drawback is that the book gives the impression, 
rightly or wrongly, that the author had not the advantage of a first- 
hand knowledge of agricultural and industrial conditions in India. 
Mr Gadgil traces the course of India’s agricultural development in 
the three periods, 1860-80, 1880-95 and 1895-1914. Concurrently 
he traces India’s industrial development from 1880 to 1914. It is 
a pity that his work is not brought up to date, for the war did not 
check development in India, and the history of the last ten years 
must be studied in order to understand the problems that now await 
solution. 
LonpDon Giapys M. CHATTERJEE 





CHINESE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


Srupres in Curnese Dirtomatic History. By Carmc-Lin Hsia, Ph.D. 
Shanghai: Commercial Press. London: Luzac. 9s, 1925. 


HERE has always been so great a difficulty in discovering 
the real point of view of the Chinese in regard to the existing 
treaties between China and her foreign neighbours, that the study of 
China’s diplomatic history just published by Dr C. L. Hsia will be 
welcomed by all serious students of the situation in China. Dr Hsia 
is a prizeman in international law of Edinburgh University, and he 
approaches his subject not only with the trained mind of a lawyer 
but with some practical experience of diplomatic affairs. The 
general tone of the book is so sincere that, although we may demur 
at his somewhat trenchant criticisms of British activities in China, 
we cannot fail to consider his points with respect. 

The book covers a great deal of ground: extra-territoriality, the 
foreign concessions settlements and leased territories, the railway 
and loan transactions and the question of tariff autonomy which is 
now a living issue in the hands of the International Conference 
assembled in Peking. The author approaches his subject—the 
relations between China and her foreign neighbours—through the 
channel of extra-territoriality, and in that problem he sees the root 
of the foreign influences which have spread themselves throughout 
the various systems with which foreigners are concerned. For, by 
the removal of the citizens and subjects of the foreign treaty Powers 
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from Chinese jurisdiction, they have acquired a status which is at 
once a position of privilege and a challenge to China’s sovereign 
rights. The main burden of the charge of securing and upholding 
this position of privilege is laid at the door of Great Britain, for the 
simple reason that she was the first of the great Powers to hold out 
for any special rights and privileges after the war of 1842, although 
every other Power was prompt to take advantage of the security 
thus afforded at a time when trade and residence in China were 
only possible for foreigners under untenable conditions. 

This first war is referred to throughout the book as the ‘ Opium 
War,’ and there is a certain sting in the use of the title, although the 
author frankly admits that it is no more aptly applied than would be 
the title of the ‘Tea War’ to the American War of Independence. 
It was in fact a war to secure, in a country where the foreigner had 
hitherto been regarded and treated as a ‘ barbarian,’ the treatment 
usually conceded among civilized nations to any foreigner and his 
legitimate interests. The author admits the serious disabilities 
under which all trade, whether foreign or Chinese, was conducted 
before the conclusion of the early treaties, the uncertainties and 
excesses of taxation, and the burden of official interference. But it 
would be unwise and unjust to deal with this publication in a spirit 
of carping criticism. Its value lies in its statement of the Chinese 
point of view, in its reflection of the passionate desire of the younger 
generation of Chinese to free their country from extraneous influences 
which they regard, not without reason, as detrimental to the develop- 
ment of their national consciousness and their territorial integrity. 

The problems of most pressing interest are naturally those of 
extra-territoriality, of the status of the Shanghai Settlement and its 
Mixed Court, and of tariff autonomy. In regard to the first, the 
author concludes his survey of the situation by constructive pro- 
posals for the gradual abolition of extra-territoriality. He recognizes 
that sudden and drastic measures would involve new and heavy 
responsibilities for the Chinese, and that orderly evolution over a 
given period would be likely to produce more healthy and more 
permanent results. He advocates a completion of the new Chinese 
codes, the establishment of modern Chinese courts, the employment 
of foreign judges to sit with Chinese judges to administer Chinese 
law during the period of transition and the gradual replacement of 
consular jurisdiction by Chinese laws administered in Chinese courts. 
A commission of enquiry into these problems was promised by the 
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Powers at the Washington Conference to assemble in Peking on 
December 18, 1925. 

The historical survey of the steps by which the ‘ Model Settle- 
ment’ at Shanghai has grown up is of unusual interest, for docu- 
mentary material is furnished in the text to which the ordinary 
resident in China has no ready access. The history of the Settlement 
is one of those instances in which an efficient and business-like body 
of men has accumulated increasing authority and power by a constant 
readiness to meet new problems with courage and enterprise. A 
great and prosperous port has been established on a barren flat, 
and the greatest gain has accrued to the Chinese themselves. The 
Chinese inhabitants of the Settlement have accepted the various 
developments of foreign administration placidly, and not without 
solid satisfaction in the security of life and property which has 
accompanied it. The abuses which have gradually crept into the 
system have attracted increasing attention during the last few years, 
when the national consciousness of China has been re-awakened by 
pressure from within and from without, and there is now a reasonable 
demand for fuller Chinese representation in municipal government. 
But here again it is clear that the way lies open for wise compromise 
by increasing co-operation between the Chinese and their foreigner 
guests for the preservation of their common interests. 

The problem of the tariff is dealt with in an interesting and careful 
manner. It is clear from the text that the conventional tariff agreed 
on in the old treaties was the only possible method then in sight of 
developing trade in China, of minimizing corrupt practices and of 
stimulating production and consumption in the interests of the 
Chinese as well as of the foreigners. One grievance advanced on 
behalf of the Chinese is not without interest. The author claims 
that, by the establishment of regular taxation on foreign goods, the 
goods of the Chinese themselves, which still carry the burden of these 
irregularities, have been unduly handicapped in competition. It 
may be hoped that the international delegates now charged with the 
delicate task of tariff and other treaty revision will keep their 
standards high, concentrating not on special privileges for the 
foreigner, but on equal privileges for Chinese and foreigners alike— 
the privileges of justice, freedom and security. 

In a perusal of this book one is conscious of the important effect 
of internal unrest upon all development, whether in administration, 
in production or in trade. The disintegrating influences of the 
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Taiping Rebellion and of the internal troubles following,the revolu- 
tion of 1911 are apparent throughout. The author has wisely 
recognized this factor and, by his evident desire to be fair, he cannot 
fail to win consideration for his main point—the legitimate claim of 
China that all real grievances should be removed and that the old 
treaties should be replaced by a new treaty, not imposed as an after- 
math of war but negotiated on equal terms. 

The extracts from British official correspondence reproduced in 
the text furnish evidence of a consistent policy on the part of succeed- 
ing Foreign Secretaries during the period of our more formal relations 
with China from 1842 onwards. They have insisted upon a treat- 
ment of British subjects and British interests which is consistent 
with our national dignity, but they have been equally insistent that 
this country will be no party to any interference with Chinese 
integrity. Their despatches are a record of sincere endeavour to 
treat China in a neighbourly spirit, and to encourage co-operation 
in the mutual interests of the Chinese and the British peoples. 

A British MERCHANT 





TRANSITION IN ASIA 


Tue Po.rricaL AWAKENING OF THE East: Studies of Political Progress 
in Egypt, India, China, Japan and the Philippines. By G. M. 
DutcHer. New York: Abingdon Press. $2. 1925. 

AN a man visit the East for a few months and come back 
with a contribution of any value? This question can only 

be answered by a study of the actual product. Professor E. A. 

Ross surprised the group of old students of China a few years ago 

by spending nine months in the country and then producing The 

Changing Chinese, a work they were all compelled to recognize 

as based on significant facts and showing insight in interpretation. 

It all depends on what one takes with him when he is engaged in 

such an undertaking. Professor Dutcher must have carried with 

him a knowledge of Egypt, India, China, Japan and the Philippines 
when he visited these countries in 1921-2. And what he has given 
us in these lectures is of real value among the flood of books on the 

East coming from the press. There is a surprising array of facts in 

this closely printed volume of 872 pages but, more than that, there is 

sympathy, appreciation and keen insight. 
1 London: Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. New York: Century Co. $2.40. 1911. 
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In the maze of facts and contending theories which confront 
one in the East to-day Professor Dutcher has preserved a somewhat 
rare balance of judgment. This may be accounted for, partly at 
least, by the historical background against which he viewed what- 
ever he investigated. The greater part of each lecture is an attempt 
to present this background as the only method of arriving at justifi- 
able conclusions concerning the happenings of to-day. He seems 
able to appreciate the point of view of the nationalist in Egypt, 
India and the Philippines, and at the same time to see clearly the 
difficulties presented to the British and American administrator. 

In a last chapter the whole problem of progress in the East is 
handled in a manner calculated to make it intelligible to the western 
reader. The present transition in Asia is compared with transition 
periods in European history, particularly the Industrial Revolution. 
One is made to feel that the world of the East is not quite so strange 
after all. This is not a missionary book, in the narrower sense of the 
term, but the author does not hesitate to speak of Christian missions, 
and when he does it is always fairly and even appreciatively. It is 
refreshing to find a writer on political, economic and social conditions 
who sees the place of religion in the life of a people. He goes further 
and contends that the past of Christianity and its present expansive 
power ‘afford a reasonable hope that Christianity will be able to 
hold its own in furnishing the principles and affording the driving 
power of administration in whatever organic form the brotherhood 
of nations may take.’ These are the closing words of the book. 

E. D. Soper 

DuruaMm, Nort CAROLINA 





A DANISH PROFESSOR ON MISSIONARY HISTORY 


EVANGELIETS SEJRSGANG 0D OVER JORDEN [The Victorious March of 
the Gospel Around the World]. By H. Ussinc. Third edition. 
Copenhagen: Gads Vorlag. Kr. 14. 1924. 


IS is an illustrated history of missions which has had a wide 
circulation in Denmark and Scandinavia. The first edition 
appeared in 1902. The third carries the reader through the period 
of the World War up to 1924. While the entire work is of great 
value, it is this last section which is unique and which English 
readers would especially appreciate. In the first section of his 
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book Dean Ussing gives a short account of the history of missions 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. He then passes on to 
the Middle Ages, touching upon Gothic, Nestorian and Roman 
Catholic missions, dealing also with the more recent missionary 
endeavours of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Russian Churches. 
The second section (16th to 18th centuries) introduces the mission- 
ary work of the Protestant Churches. Here reference is made to 
the lack of missionary vision shown at first by the Reformers and 
the preparation, political and religious, for the modern missionary 
awakening. The third section (18th to 19th centuries) deals with 
the significance of this awakening, its roots (which were mainly in 
England), its spread to the Continent and America, and the first 
pioneers in India, Tahiti, South Africa and China. The fourth 
section (covering the first half of the 19th century) is entitled ‘ The 
Time of Siege.’ After dealing with the missionary movement in 
England, Germany, Scandinavia and Scotland, the author mentions 
the first significant victories gained, referring especially to Judson’s 
work among the Karens; John Williams, the apostle of the South 
Seas; Marsden of New Zealand; and the triumphs of the Gospel 
in the Hawaiian and Fiji Islands. He points out doors closed to 
missionary endeavour, and then deals with the abolition of slavery, 
educational work in India, missions in Africa, Madagascar, China, 
the Near East, and Allen Gardiner’s labours in South America. The 
fifth section (from about 1850-1880) brings the reader to open doors 
in Africa, India, China and Japan. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the advance in the position of missionary work at home 
and abroad. This advance centres largely around the personalities 
of men such as Hudson Taylor, William Burns and Griffith John in 
China; Verbeck and Neesima in Japan ; Nommensen and Warneck 
in the Dutch East Indies ; Miller, Elmslie, George Bowen, Imad-ud- 
din, Borresen and Skrefsrud in India. The advance in Africa, 
Madagascar and the South Sea Islands is also described. 

The recent years of world upheaval are dealt with in the sixth 
section (1880-1924). The author vividly describes the outer and 
inner world changes that took place before the war began, the era 
of colonization in Africa, the restless Near East, the Far East, the 
new currents in Christian lands and the movements in the inner 
life of the people in the non-Christian world and among the Jews. He 
also refers to the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference and what 
followed it. After this in a rapid survey are presented the results 
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of missions before the war began. Then comes a most interesting 
description of the work of missions during the war, showing how, 
in spite of the world-wide stoppage of trade and the break in inter- 
course between nations, the Church quietly continued its effective 
ministry in the various mission fields and also undertook the new 
task required by war conditions, e.g. caring for the two million 
soldiers of other races, mostly from non-Christian lands. The number 
of missionaries in 1918 (if Germany’s contribution be excepted) 
was not less than in 1914. All this was accomplished though great 
demands were also made on the resources of the Church in men 
and money to care for the spiritual welfare of millions of soldiers 
from Christian lands in the various armies. The indigenous Churches 
also assumed, in a wonderful way, new responsibilities thrust upon 
them when large numbers of missionaries were suddenly removed to 
take part in the war. 

Dean Ussing gives a graphic description of war’s disastrous 
consequences to missionary work—especially to the loss incurred 
by German missionary societies. He also pictures the religious 
unrest and materialism prevailing in home lands, which are rapidly 
being exported to foreign fields. He shows the deep wound 
to Christian unity caused by the war, and the resultant breaking 
down of the outer bond which the Edinburgh Conference had 
created. He also refers to the renewing of this bond in the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. He describes in a most interesting 
manner the situation since the war, touching on the race problem 
in Africa, the Chinese Church and the ripening of events in India. 
This valuable history is closed by a reference to the ferment in which 
the world now finds itself and to the coming of God’s Kingdom. 

At the close of the volume are tables of statistics, a chrono- 
logical classification of the main events of missionary history and 
indices of the leading missionary societies in different lands, of 
persons and of places. A map shows the spread of the leading 
world religions. 

An English translation of this monumental work would be of 
great value, especially a translation of the last section which deals 
with the years immediately preceding the war and with missionary 
endeavour during and after it. It would be of interest for Anglo- 
Saxons to see themselves as they are seen by a thorough student 
of missions in Denmark. 

New York seodaal R. P. WILDER 
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A NEW WORLD 


Tue Cost or 4 New Worup. By KENNETH MAcCLENNAN. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1925. 


R MACLENNAN states in his preface that the object of 

his book is ‘to face the problems suggested by the strange 

and perplexing fact that there could take place almost simul- 
taneously a World Missionary Conference and a World War.’ 

These problems throw an exceptionally heavy burden upon the 
new generation and it is with them primarily in mind that the 
book has been written. There will be many youthful minds, how- 
ever, in the older generation who will join with the young people in 
thanking Mr Maclennan for this vital and penetrating study. While 
the problems it presents are familiar, their inter-relationship is shown 
so clearly and their historical development traced in bold outline so 
helpfully that the book will come with stimulating freshness even to 
those who have handled many other ‘ world problem’ books. Mr 
Maclennan has not stopped with stating problems. He fearlessly 
considers present world movements ‘in order to discover what are 
the vital forces in deadly grips in these movements, what are the 
real issues, and what is the relevancy of Jesus Christ to them all.’ 

The opening chapter deals largely with four aspects of modern 
history—the expansion of Europe, the rise of modern democracy, 
the industrial revolution and the evangelical revival—with the 
purpose of illustrating the strange isolation of the Church and its 
world-wide enterprise from the developing colonial, commercial and 
industrial systems during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In the enthusiasm of undertaking to provide the Christian witness in 
every new area of the world which the explorers of this period opened 
to the West, the Church wrought magnificently, but naturally tended 
to emphasize geographical occupation as the goal of the missionary 
enterprise. Now the imperative demand for another kind of ex- 
pansion is recognized. ‘ Every region of human action and every 
movement of human life in non-Christian lands must be claimed 
for Christ if the gospel is to be effectively preached, and it is almost 
idle for the missionary to undertake that task if the impact in these 
lands of the corresponding regions of life in the homeland is not 
Godward.’ 

Chapter 11 deals graphically with a number of forces and move- 


ments running through society to-day and demanding new and 
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enlarged ideals of the missionary enterprise : the world-wide growth 
of nationality, internationalism, the various race problems in their 
most critical manifestations and the youth movements. 

There follow four striking chapters on outstanding problems that 
call for new forms of Christian statesmanship: ‘The Industrializa- 
tion of the Orient,’ ‘ The Opening of Africa,’ ‘ The World at School’ 
and ‘ The Break-up of Pan-Islam.’ 

Mr Maclennan turns in his last two chapters to ‘The Real 
Conflict,’ that is, the conflict between the forces of the spirit and 
those of the gigantic materialism that characterizes western civiliza- 
tion, and ‘ The Leader in the Conflict.’ Here we are led to consider 
in all seriousness what the cost of a new world is to be. It is the 
old answer, in an incisive and earnest statement that will challenge 
the best in the present generation, to go the way necessitated by 
the paying of such a cost, nothing less than the way of the Gospel 
and of the Cross. It is significant of the way in which this chapter 
drives us back to the very foundations of our faith that its biblio- 
graphy contains but one entry, ‘ The Four Gospels.’ 

New York City FRANKLIN D. CoGSWwELL 





VEXILLA REGIS PRODEUNT 


Tse Curist OF THE INDIAN Roap. By E. StantEy Jones. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1. 1925. 


HIS little book is of outstanding importance in the missionary 
literature of recent years, not in virtue of any special literary 
skill or profound study that have gone to its making, but because of 
the remarkable living experiences which it records. No one who 
wants reassurance regarding the power of the Christian Gospel in the 
twentieth century or who is interested in the question how the Gospel 
can be preached effectively in the world of to-day can afford to miss it. 
Dr Jones has found a wide-open door for direct evangelistic work 
among the educated classes in India. The story which he tells of 
the readiness of these classes to hear about Christ is very striking, and 
what is said about the conditions on which that interest may be won 
and held deserves the most careful attention. 
The author was prepared for the work in which he has been so 
largely used by two memorable personal experiences. The first was 
the instantaneous restoration of broken health and the communication 
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of new life for body, mind and spirit. The second was complete 
emancipation from a disposition to keep the mind closed against 
truth from any quarter. To quote his own words, ‘If Jesus could 
not stand the shock of the criticism of the facts discovered anywhere, 
if He was not reality, the sooner I found it out the better.’ But hav- 
ing made the adventure he found that Christ ‘ not only stood, but 
shone as never before.’ 

The Gospel which has found so wide a hearing in India is in the 
fullest sense Christo-centric. When Dr Jones went to India, he 
began by trying to hold a long line from Genesis to Revelation and 
on to western civilization and the western Church. He has now 
come to take his stand at only one point and that is Christ. He does 
not regard the Old Testament or the Church or western civilization 
as of slight importance ; he makes it clear that he believes in all of 
them. But he is determined, like St Paul, to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. He has found his task in consequence 
greatly simplified. 

If Christ is to win the heart of India to-day, He must be dis- 
associated, the author maintains, from western civilization, and in a 
sense even from the Christian Church. Indians are to-day filled 
with a passionate desire to develop their own life and are in revolt 
against the political and cultural domination of the West. The 
remarkable movement towards Christ, which is described so vividly 
in the book, has become possible because Indians have learned, 
largely through the influence of Mahatma Gandhi, to disassociate 
Him from western civilization. The Christian Church and mission- 
aries on the other hand seem to them much more closely identified 
with that civilization. Dr Jones is a whole-hearted believer in the 
Christian Church, but he sees that the task of winning Indians to 
join the Church cannot be separated from the complementary task of 
making the Church something that Indians can join without feeling 
that they thereby cease to be Indians. ‘ Every one who becomes a 
Christian,’ said a nationalist leader, ‘ is lost to our national cause.’ 

The writer is entirely against any compromise in regard to the 
essentials of Christianity. He does not favour indirect approaches 
to the central subject of Christian preaching. He never conceals in 
the announcement of his own addresses that Christ is the supreme and 
only theme. In the refusal to compromise he has the support of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who gave it as his advice that, if Christianity was 
to succeed in India, nothing must be done to adulterate it or tone it 
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down. Neither Gandhi nor Dr Jones has any interest in the process 
of inoculating the world with a mild form of Christianity, so that it 
becomes largely immune against the real thing. 

The results of these convictions and of evangelism based on them 
are apparent in the pages of this book. From the leading and most 
influential classes in the cities throughout India large audiences are 
attracted to hear Christ preached. Prominent Hindu and Moham- 
medan gentlemen are glad to preside over meetings, and even in case 
of necessity to undertake the task of interpretation, although the 
Christian preaching is of the straightest. Dr Jones received an in- 
vitation to visit a noted centre of Hindu culture and propaganda. 
* What,’ he asked in surprise, ‘ do you wish me to speak about ?’ ‘ If 
you don’t mind,’ was the answer, ‘ we would like you to speak about 
Christ,’ and another of the deputation added, ‘ We would like you to 
speak specially about the Cross.’ At the close of a series of meetings 
sometimes as many as thirty or forty—on one occasion it is stated 
the number was as high as a hundred and fifty—are ready to make 
public profession of their readiness to acknowledge Jesus as the Lord 
and Saviour of their lives. 

The book is a striking evidence of the central place of direct 
evangelism in the missionary enterprise. The missionary societies 
would do well to see to it that the volume is made widely known. It 
will bring encouragement and inspiration to many. 

LonDON J. H. OLDHAM 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Life and Work of Jawad Sabat. By Maulavi Abdul Wali. 
(Caleutta: Thacker, Spink. Rs. 2.4. 1925.) Henry Martyn was 
not only the great Bible translator but also the pioneer of modern 
missionary work among Moslems, and he had experiences which his 
successors have often repeated. One of his assistants, Shaikh Salih, 
became the first Indian Christian priest of the Anglican Church. 
Mirza Fitrat was influenced but never drawn in, yet to him the 
Christian Church owes an incalculable debt in the purity of style 
which he imparted to Martyn’s Urdu translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Jawad Sabat was the type of enquirer who makes an impres- 
sion on the eager missionary, and is even baptized, but for purposes 
of his own which he presently discloses as he casts off his disguise. 
Jawad Sabat was an Arab of ancient family, imposing presence, 
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intolerable temper and persistent intrigue. As a professed Christian 
he assisted Martyn with translations into Persian and Arabic which 
were practically worthless, and made his life a burden by his savage 
temper. In 1812 to escape prosecution for serious offences he fled 
from Calcutta and shortly after perished at the hands of Moslems 
in Sumatra. Apparently he apostatized before leaving India and 
wrote a refutation of Christianity which does not show much accurate 
knowledge of it. All this, with an account of his writings, a sketch 
of his life and a quite objective exposure of his deceit, is carefully set 
forth by the Moslem author, who ends by suggesting that Sabat’s 
book should be republished and taught in schools. 
H. U. W. 8. 


Native Churches in Foreign Fields. By Henry Hosie Rowland. 
(New York: Methodist Book Concern. $1.50. 1925.) This study 
of a vital problem is comprehensive in its plan and conception, 
but the actual result is too abbreviated and sketchy to be wholly 
satisfying. It is a compact and, in spite of some rather awkward 
sentences, a readable book. The author begins by defining the 
term, ‘indigenous Church.’ We should have been grateful if the 
tabulation had been more discriminating ; there is little to indicate 
whether more importance is attached to the style of church archi- 
tecture or to the quality of self-extension. The chapter entitled 
* Historical Survey’ gives a valuable approach to this problem, but 
a fuller discussion and stronger defence of the main points con- 
cerning the medieval Church would have been welcome. The 
failure of the Church in the past is traced to its failure to become 
truly indigenous. If this thesis is true, it follows that the modern 
missionary movement faces the same danger which caused so much 
disaster and weakness in the western Church. In discussing the 
actual problems involved in making the Church indigenous, Mr 
Rowland’s practical experience as a missionary is both interesting 
and valuable as first-hand evidence. 

The book contains much to commend it both to the average 
reader and to advanced students of this problem. Its chief defect 
is its lack of passion. The atmosphere which surrounds this problem 
in the mission station is not conveyed by this book. The possi- 
bilities of great success or great disaster which attend the issue of 
making the Church of Christ indigenous to the lands in which it has 
been planted would not be inferred from these pages. J. H. W. 
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The Presbyterian Churches of Christendom. By the Very Rev. 
J. N. Ogilvie, D.D. (London: Black. Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark. 
-5s. 1925.) The new and enlarged edition of this book, brought 
up to date in every section, is welcome. The first edition appeared 
in 1896, so Dr. Ogilvie has a wide range of new facts to deal with in 
his revision. He handles his subject in a concise and masterly 
fashion and holds his readers’ interest from beginning to end. 
Specially relevant to the contents of this number of the Review is 
his sketch of the growth and present condition of the Churches in 
continental Europe. He also discusses at less length the formation 
of Presbyterian Churches in the mission field, and notes with sympathy 
every movement towards reunion, whether in China, in India, in 
South Africa or in Canada. The book is indispensable to all who 
desire to keep in touch with the forces now moulding Christendom. 


Rebuilding Europe: The Student Chapter in Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion. By Ruth Rouse. (London: Student Christian Movement. 
4s. 1925.) While the whole volume is of living interest the most 
arresting pages are those where students in Japan, China and India 
are shown as giving out of their meagre resources for the greater 
need of students in war-swept lands. ‘World-wide student brother- 
hood’ is an easy and familiar phrase; the cost and glory of the 
thing itself is here revealed. The students of Europe are proud to 
stand debtors to the students of the world. 


The China Year Book, 1925-6. Edited by H. G. W. Woodhead, 
C.B.E. (Tientsin : 181 Victoria Road. London : Simpkin, Marshall. 
42s. 1925.) This massive volume, with its 1800 closely printed 
pages, is a compendium of information on China. That in a year 
of such unrest it should have been produced at all is a marvel; 
that it should have been produced entirely by Chinese labour 
is a testimony to the stability and capacity of the people. The 
editor has secured the co-operation of a team of efficient writers, 
foreign and Chinese, and no pains have been spared in the attempt 
to give the latest and most reliable information. The very order, 
or rather disorder, of the chapters indicates that certain subjects 
were kept open to the last possible moment that some new develop- 
ment might find place in the text. It would be a pleasant task to 
summarize the contents of the volume, but it is sufficient to say that 
it deals with every aspect of China and Chinese life, with a quite 
natural emphasis upon the political and commercial sides. It differs 
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widely from the China Mission Year Book, to which it refers its 
readers for fuller information on missionary work. But the two volumes 
are supplementary and should be found side by side. G. A. G. 


China Mission Year Book, 1924 and 1925. Editors, Frank 
Rawlinson, D.D., and H. T. Hodgkin, M.D. (Shanghai: Christian 
Literature Society. 1924-5.) The twelfth and thirteenth issues of 
this ever-welcome reference book contain some new subjects. We 
notice also an enlargement in some of the sections dealing with older 
subjects, for example, Medical Work, The Church in China, Literature. 
Any publication which helps to explain China to the West is invalu- 
able at the present time. The year book for 1924, to quote from the 
preface, ‘ attempts to give reports on those aspects of, and problems 
connected with, the Christian movement in China which seem to be 
currently prominent.’ It therefore contains chapters such as vi— 
What is Extra-Territoriality ? and xvi—The Chinese Church and 
Changing China. The section on Missions and Missionaries is 
steadily dwindling, indicating the corresponding growth in the con- 
ception of the Chinese Church. The thirteenth issue lacks the 
bibliography of new books on China. Not quite one-fourth of the 
contributors bear Chinese names. Books to be carefully studied 
and put in a place handy for reference. 


The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea and Formosa, 1924 and 
1925. Editors, D. C. Holtom and A. Oltmans. (Tokyo: Kyo Bun 
Kwan. Y.8. London: Kegan Paul. 10s. New York: Committee 
of Reference and Counsel. $2.75. 1924-5.) In September 1928 the 
earthquake and fire destroyed ninety per cent of the printing presses 
in Tokyo and all of those in Yokohama. Yet the 22nd annual issue of 
this year book appears with a preface dated August Ist, 1924. Our 
admiration for the book and its compilers is greater than ever. The 
Japanese section in both issues devotes less space than in former years 
to education and social and industrial problems. It is significant that 
many more pages are given to the preliminary report of the National 
Christian Council commission on reconstruction than to the account of 
the 1928 disaster itself. A new feature of the 22nd number is the 
detailed report of evangelistic work. The field has been divided into 
twelve districts, on eachof which a chapter is written by an experienced 
worker with local knowledge. We notice that none of these writers is 
a Japanese. The Korean section in the 28rd issue is unusually full 
and varied. The books are very welcome. M. M. U. 











































NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


PROFESSOR PHILIPPE DE VarGas, D. és L. (Lausanne), a Swiss by 
nationality, has been working in China since 1918, first under the 
Y.M.C.A. and latterly in connexion with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He is Professor of History 
and of Church History in Yenching (Peking) University. 


The Rev. A. L. Warnsuuts, D.D., one of the Secretaries of the 
International Missionary Council, went to China in 1900 under the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America. He 
worked in Amoy until 1915, and then with the China Continuation 
Committee in Shanghai until 1920. 





President P. W. Kuo, Ph.D., of the National Southeastern 
University, Nanking, is one of the most prominent educators in China. 
He was connected with the Union Christian University of Nanking 
and was later head of the Teacher Training College there. He was 
appointed a special delegate to the first conference, in Edinburgh, 
July 1925, of the World Federation of Education Associations. 





The Rev. Frank Mason North, D.D., is one of the best known 
missionary leaders in the United States. He was Secretary for many 
years of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and though he resigned executive duties in 1924, he still 
holds advisory office, devoting his energies and experience to the 
central work of the Board. 


Professor D. J. FLeEminc, Ph.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, was formerly for twelve years a professor at Forman 
Christian College, Lahore. He is the author of several books dealing 
with missionary work in India, and was a member of the Commission 
on Village Education in India of 1919-20. The opportunity afforded 
him as a member of the Institute on Pacific Relations which was held 
at Honolulu in 1925 has prompted the article he contributes. 
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The Rev. Henri A. Junop formerly worked for many years at 
Lourengo Marques, Portuguese East Africa, as a member of the 
Mission Romande. He is an authority on African customs and 
beliefs. Living in Geneva, he carries on active work on behalf of 
his mission and furthers the work of the League of Nations for the 
well-being of Native Races. 








The writers of book reviews are: His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; the Rev. R. Forgan, D.D., Convener of the Foreign 
Mission Committee of the United Free Church of Scotland; Mr 
S. M. Edwardes, C.S.I., C.V.O., formerly of the Indian Civil Service, 
Joint Editor of The Indian Antiquary ; Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., 
LL.D., formerly Editor of The Times of India; Lady Chatterjee, 
O.B.E. D.Se. (née Miss Gladys B. Broughton), formerly of the 
Indian Educational Service, and Advisor to the Government of 
India for Women and Children in Industry ; Vice-President E. D. 
Soper, D.D., formerly a missionary in India and Professor of Religion 
at Northwestern University, Illinois, recently appointed to Duke 
University, Durham, South Carolina; the Rev. R. P. Wilder, D.D., 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement of America; and Mr 
Franklin D. Cogswell, Educational Secretary of the Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States and Canada. 

While the policy of using signed book reviews will in general still 
be followed, the Editors have begun with this number to admit 
reviews by officials or ex-officials who are well qualified to deal with 
the subjects in question, but feel unable to append their signatures. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Ix the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of the 
co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. 
(Yale), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), Professor J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. 
(Manchester), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Professor 
H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), 
Professor Kenneth Saunders (Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), 
Missionsdirektor Dr M. Schlunk (Hamburg), Rev. E. W. Smith (London), 
Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Missionsdirektor M. 'Tarkkanen (Helsingsfors), 
Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Martin Westling (Stockholm), Canon 
A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Christianity 
is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by +. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 160. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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1. History of Missions Darstellung. xx+510S. Freiburg: Herder. 


Die WELTMISSION DES CHRISTENTUMS: Ein Meee od meatatne ane material. First 


Gang = a ge ees M.| edition published in r92r. 
Schlunk, -Theol. 250 S. amburg : 
Rauhes Haus. M. 5, geb.M.6. 1925. Tr. tZuR ENTWICKLUNG DER KATECHUMENATS- 


A clearly arranged and comprehensive survey PRAXIS vom 5. bis 18. Jahrhundert. 


in six periods. Laurenz Kilger. 'ZM, 1925 (III), 166-82. 4. 
KATHOLISCHE  MISSIONSGESCHICHTE. _J. | See also 69, 123. 
Schmidlin. 598 S. Steyl: Missions- 
druckerei. M. 12. 1925. 2. Histery of Missionary Societies 
A sketch by a careful scholar based on much | Forces IN FoREIGN Missions, with Special 
available material. 


Reference to the Foreign Missions of the 

HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN. United Lutheran Church in America. 

Bernard Arens, S.J. 2 Aufl. Tabellen. George Drach,D.D. 180pp. Philadelphia: 
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United Lutheran Publication House. $1.25. 
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See also 68, 82. 


ll. Missionary Biography 
Brook DEEDES: Sometime Archdeacon of 
Lucknow and later Archdeacon of Hamp- 
stead. Rt. Rev. Bp. Montgomery. Fore- 
word by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Illus. 79 pp. London: S.P.G. 1s, 6d. 
1925. 6. 
FUNFZIG JAHRE UNTER TIBETERN : Lebensbild 
des Wilhelm und der Maria Heyde. Gerhard 
Heyde. Illus. Map. 79 pp. a “nage 
Verlag der Missionsbuchhandlung. 1921. 


tIm Memoriam Paut KELtinc. H. J. Sint 
king. MZW, 1925 (3), 208-18. 8. 

VATER SCHNELLER: Ein Patriarch der 
evangelischen Mission im heiligen Lande. 
Ludwig Schneller. 307 S. Leipzig: Wall- 
mann. M.6. 1925. 9. 

J. E. H. Tomson, D.D.: Scholar and Mis- 
sionary in the Holy Land. W. Ewing, D.D. 
Foreword by Major-General Sir David 
Bruce, K.C.B., LL.D. Illus. xv+292 pp. 
London: Hodder. 7s. 6d. 1925. 0. 

Four years Only were spent in Palestine. 


ill. The Home Base 

{THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE Muis- 
SIONARY Passion: A Study of the Present 
Situation in the United States. Frank 
Mason North, D.D. IRM, 1926 (Jan.), 
93-105. II. 

THE BIBLE as MISSIONARY HANDBOOK. 
Henry A. Lapham. 129 pp. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 4s.6d. 1925. I2. 


See also roo (Co-operation). 


Conferenee Reports and Year Books 
VERHANDLUNGEN DER xv. KONTINENTALEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZ ZU BREMEN. 176 S. 
Bremen : Nordd. Mission. M.2.50. 1925. 13. 
{DE VIJFTIENDE KONTINENTALE ZENDINGS- 
CoNFERENTIE. Dr. K. J. Brouwer. MZW, 
1925 (3), 223-41. 14. 


iV. The Mission Fields 


Japan 
(including Korea and Formosa) 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN, KOREA 
AND Formosa. Edited by A. Oltmans and 
Others. 23rd Issue. vi+835 835 PP. are: 
Federation of Christian Missions. Y. 3. 
London: Kegan Paul. tos. New York: 
25 Madison Avenue. 1925. 15. 

See review, p. 151. 
See also 105-6, rz3 (Religion). 
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China 

Cu1na Mission YEAR Book, 1925. Thir- 
teenth Issue. Edited by Henry T. Hodgkin, 
M.D. xix+408 pp. Shanghai: Christian 
Literature Society. Mex. $2.75. 1925. 16. 

See review, p. 151. 

THE CHINESE ABROAD, THEIR POSITION AND 
Protection: A Study in International 
Law and Relations. H. F. MacNair, Ph.D. 
Introduction by Hon. V. K. Wellington Koo. 


Foreword by Dr Fong. 512 PP. Shanghai : 
Commercial Press. London: Luzac. 8s. 6d. 
1925. 17. 


STUDIES IN CHINESE DrIPLomaTic History. 
Ching-Lin Hsia, Ph.D. xii+226. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press. London: Luzac. gs. 
1924. 78. 

See review, p. 138. 

List OF TREATIES BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND CHINA (1842-1922), including Inter- 
national Treaties and Treaties between 
Great Britain and Foreign Powers relating 


to China. Treaty Series, No. 34. Cmd. 
No. 2502. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 28. 1925. 9. 


{TREATIES AND Missions In CuHina. A. L. 
Warnshuis, D.D. IRM, 1926 (Jan.), 21-42. 
20. 

{THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CHINA AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR MISSIONARY ADMINISTRA- 
TIon. P. W. Kuo, Ph.D. IRM, 1926 (Jan.), 
43-55-22. 

¢THE REtiIcGIous PROBLEM IN THE CHINESE 
RENAISSANCE. Ph. de Vargas, D. és L. 
IRM, 1926 (Jan.), 3-20. 22. 

SCIENCE AND EDUCATION IN CHINA: The 
Present Status and a Program for Pro- 

essive Improvement. G. R. Twiss, Ph.D. 
ix+361 pp. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 
Mex. $2.40, London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
1925. 23. 


EpucATION IN CHINA, 1924. W. Tchishin 


Tao and C. P. Chen. Illus. 39 pp. 
Shanghai: Commercial Press. 70 cents. 
London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 1925. 24. 


Tue Mass EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 
Y. C. J. Yen. ii+25 pp. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press. 70 cents. London: 
Luzac. 1s.6d. 1925. 25. 


A Stupy In CHINESE PRINCIPLES OF Epuca- 


TION. Moulin Chiang. 2orpp. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press. London: Luzac. 5s. 
1925. 26. 


¢Open LETTER TO MEMBERS OF THE CHINA 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. T. 
T. Lew. CR, 1925 (Sept.), 609-14. 27. 

Cu1nas ErwacHen: Auf dem nationalen, 
wirtschaftlichen, sozialen, geistigen und 





religidsen Gebiet. Dr W. Oehler. 137 S. 
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Wernigerode: Die Aue Verlag. 
1925. 28. 

Sums up for study circles the author’s China 
und die christliche Mission in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. IRM, 1925 (July), Bib. No. 325. 

A CHINESE MrirRoR: Being Reflections of the 
Reality behind Appearance. Florence Ays- 
cough. Illus. 464 pp. London: Jonathan 
Cape. 2Is. 1925. 29. 

A STRING OF CHINESE PEarRts: Ten Tales of 
Chinese Girls, Ancient and Modern. Welthy 
Honsinger Fisher, Illus. 187 pp. New 
York: Woman’s Press. $1.25. 1924. 30. 


M. 2.50. 


BiueE Ticer. Harry R. Caldwell. Introduc- 
tion by R. C. Andrews. Illus. xiv+242 
pp. London: Duckworth. 15s. 1925. 
3I. 


Stories of a missionary who won the confidence 

of the Chinese in sure, though unusual, ways. 

TAN ANALYSIS OF THE HEALTH OF A MIs- 
SIONARY COMMUNITY IN SouUTH CHINA 
DURING A PERIOD OF THIRTEEN YEARS. 
William W. Cadbury, M.D. China Medical 
Journal, 1925 (Aug.), 723-44. 32. 

Mancuuria: A Survey. Adachi Kinnosuke. 
Illus. Maps. xvii+4o1 pp. New York: 
M‘Bride. $5. 10925. 33. 

The leading topics are the land, people, 
Russian occupation, the coming of Japan and 
development of industries and trade. 

See also 84 (Education); 93-5 (Church) ; 
107-8 (Religion). 


Malay Archipelago 


AMONG PAPUAN HEADHUNTERS: The Manners 
and Customs of the Old Fly River Head- 
hunters. E. Baxter Riley. Illus. Maps. 
316 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 
1925. 34. 

Srx YEARS IN THE MALay JUNGLE. Carveth 
Wells. Preface by Dr F. A. Lucas. Illus. 
xiii +261 PP New York: Doubleday, 
Page. $3. ndon: Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

925. ; 
By a railway surveyor. 
IE STARKEN ZUM RAvuBE: 


2Is. 


Degeler. 


224 S. Stuttgart: Missionsverlag. 
M. 4.80. 


1925. 36. 


Diz Topa-BaTAK AUF SUMATRA IN GESUNDEN 
R Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis des animistischen Heidentums. 


UND KRANKEN TAGEN: 


Abbildungen. Zeichnungen. Dr_ med. 
ohannes Winkler. 240S. Stuttgart: Chr. 
Iser. M. 5.50. 1925. 37. 


{GEISTIGE STROMUNGEN IN NIEDERLANDISCH- 


INDIEN. 
299-313. 


W. Nitsch. NAMZ, 


1925 (X), 
38. 


Deals with nationalism, the race problem, 


communism, religious movements. 


Lnternational Review of Missions 


Erzahlung aus 
dem Leben eines Dajak. Rosa Kihnle- 





TOVERZICHT VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK IN DE 
BERAU-STREEK (Western New Guinea), van 
IQII TOT 1923. MZW, 1925 (3), 258-63. 39. 

tHvuIDIGE STAND VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK 
op ZuID-oost CELEBES EN DE ARBEIDSMO- 
GELIJKHEID ALDAAR. H. van der Kilift, 
MZW, 1925 (3), 242-57. 40. 

¢RuNDscHau UBER NIEDERLANDISCH-INDIEN, 
W. Oettli. EMM, 1925 (V), 149-52; (VI), 
179-83 ; (VII), 212-5. 42. 

See also 8 (Biography) ; 
(Medical) ; z03 (Religion). 

indo-Ohina and Farther India 

History oF Burma: From the Earliest Times 
to roth March 1824, the Beginning of the 
English Conquest. G. E. Harvey, B.Litt, 
Preface by Sir R.C. Temple. Illus. Maps. 
447pp. London: Longmans. 21s. 1925. 42. 


British India and Ceylon 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM INDIAN His- 
TORY: As described in the Works of some 
Old Masters. C. H. Payne. ix+251 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 6s, 
1925. 43. 

Good translations from various authors. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MEDAL. Edward 
Thompson. Appendix. 143 pp. London: 
Hogarth Press. 5s. 1925. 44. 

A documented statement on the Indian Mutiny, 
hem! that the interpretation usually given lies 
ind much of the strained feeling between 
Indians and British to-day. 


JAMSETJI NussERWANJI Tata: A Chronicle of 


8r (Atlas); 8 








his Life. F. R. Harris. Introduction by 
Sir Stanley Reed, LL.D. Illus. xix+348 
pp. London: Oxford University Press, 
15S. 1925. 45. 
See review, p. 135. 

fINDUSTRIALISM IN INDIA. NCCR, 192 


(Aug.), 321-9, III. The Jute Industry. F. 
E. James ;—(Sept.), 373-80, IV. The Coal 
Mines. W. Paton ;—(Oct.), 429-40, V. 
Trade Unions in India. P.O. Philip. 46. 
¢Lipt SanTatsk Statistik. P. O. Bodding. 
NMT, 1925, 176-92. 47. 
See also 6 (Biography) ; 83 (Evangelism) ; 85-6 


(Education); 97 (Church); zog-rr (Re 
ligion). 
Mehammedan Lands and Work among 


Mosiems 

THE MosLEM WoRLD oF To-pay: A State: 
ment, by a body of acknowledged Experts, 
of the Situation in Moslem Lands to-day, 
following on the Near East Conferences 
promoted by the International Missionary 


Council. John R. Mott, D.D., Editor. Ap- 
ndix. xv+420 Pp. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 1925. 48. 


See review, p. 126. 
See also 9-10 (Biography) ; rr5—9 (Islam). 
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Africa 
(General) 
¢Les IDRES PRINCIPALES DU CARDINAL Lavi- 
GERIE SUR L’EVANG&LISATION DE L’ AFRIQUE. 
Un Pére Blanc. Revue d’Histovie des 
Missions, 1925 (Sept.), 351-96. 49. 

Shows how far these theories are applicable in 
the present day. 
See also 87 (Education). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 
A SURVEY OF THE MISSIONARY OCCUPATION 
or Ecypt: With a special section on Cairo 
by S. M. Zwemer, D.D. H. E. Philips, 
Ph.D. Charts. Diagrams. Map. 20 pp. 
Cairo: Nile Mission Press. 1924. 50. 

West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 

THe NORTHERN TRIBES OF NIGERIA: An 
Ethnographical Account of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria, together with a Report 
on the 1921 Decennial Census. C. K. 
Meek. Illus. Vol. I, xviii+312 

..: ae, 


PP ° viii+277 pp. Oxford: 
arendon Press. 36s. 1925. 5!. 


A review is in preparation. 

{CHRISTIAN Missions IN NIGERIA. Capt. J. 
F. J. Fitzpatrick. Nineteenth Century, 1925 

(Oct.), 550-9. 52. 

Conco MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 1924: A 


Maps. 
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East and Central Africa 
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bookand Directory for Kenya Colony and Pro- 
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Territory and Zanzibar. 717 pp. Nairobi: 
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See also 99 (Church) ; ro2 (Religion). 
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SouTtH AFRICA: Peo .~ Places and Problems. 

W. H. Dawson. Illus. 460 pp. London3 

Longmans. 16s. 1925. 62. 
THE SELBORNE MEMORANDUM: A Review of 
the Mutual Relations of the British South 
African Colonies in 1907. Introduction by 


Professor Basil Williams. Maps. xxviii+ 
184 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
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THE EVANGELISATION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Being the Report of the Sixth General 
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America and the West Indies 

ON THE TRAIL OF NEGRO FOLK-SONGs. 
Dorothy Scarborough. 297pp. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
1925. 66. 

ORIENTAL MISSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
N. Lascelles Ward and H. A. Hellaby. 
Illus. viii+128 pp. London: S.P.G. 3s. 
1925. 67. 

Describes mission work among non-Christian 
immigrants and their descendants, 

Lanp, LEUTE UND MISSIONSLEBEN IN SURI- 
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und ein Handbuch fur Missions-Studien- 


Kreise. W. R. Voullaire. 104 S. Herrn- 
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Austraiasia and Oceania 
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Appendices. 174 pp. New Zealand Govern- 
ment Offices. 1925. 70. 

THROUGH THE PHILIPPINES AND HAwall. 
Frank G. Carpenter, Litt.D. Illus. Maps. 
xiv + 314 pp. New York: Doubleday, 
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Missionary work is hardly mentioned. 

Tue Istes oF Fear: The Truth about the 
Philippines. Katherine Mayo. Illus. Map. 
vii+372 pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 1925. 72. 

An investigation. Its weakness lies in the 
fact that no information has been drawn from 

vernment officials or missionaries who could 
ave supplemented that obtained from the 
Filipinos, Igorots, Moros and others. 


The Jews 
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¢tTHe Discussion oF GREGENTIUS AND 
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Nos. 73-4 describe lit methods employed 
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controversy with Jews. Some of these are still 
useful. 
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Edlabureh a LY a” Wess * 
Church of Scotland. 6d. 

See also zo (Biography). 

Other Fielde 

See 7 (Biography). 

General 
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tion Series.) L. H. Dudley Buxton. Illus. 
xiii +27 1 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
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DAR SVENSKA MISSIONARER ARBETA. Martin 
Westling. 64 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
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1925. 77. 

Norp!Isk MISSIONSSTATISTIK. Martin Wes 
OW ne ages wr Uppsala : ak 

1925. 7 
Detailed statistics of the Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish and Finnish societies drawn up for the 
Northern Missions Conference. 


See also 1-3, 123 (Histo gz (Church) ; roo 
(Co-operation) ; 12 ‘intersational } Rela- 
tions) ; 129-30 (Opium). 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
Die TAUFE IN DER GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
EVANGEL,.-LUTHERISCHEN Mission. Ernst 
Strasser. 120S. Leipzig: Hinrichs. M. 5. 
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See review, p. 146. 
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Christian Education 
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/ndia 
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Medi 
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Work among Women 
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W. Paton. 


1 Miles! 
IN NIEDERLANDISC#- 
32S. Neukirchen: 
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P.O. Hennig. 38S. Stuttgart: Evangel.- 
Missionsverlag. Basel: Basler Missions- 
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See also EMM, 1925 (IX), 257-71; (X), 295- 
_ 303; (XI), 323-35. 


1X. The Church in the Mission Field 

NATIVE CHURCHES IN FoREIGN Fietps. H. H. 
Rowland. 199 pp. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. Sn 1925. 91. 

See review, p. 149. 
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lanatory Statement. Bishop of Madras. 
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86-92. 97. 

ReporT oF Native CHURCHES COMMISSION 
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An AFRICAN CHURCH IN BuILpING. Rt. Rev. 
J. J. Willis, D.D., Bishop of Uganda. Fore- 
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Frontispiece. 119 pp. Lente : Church 
Missionary Society. 2s. 6d. 1925. 99. 

See also 90 (Women). 
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tFirreen Years’ Growtu: A Srupy oF 
MISSIONARY Co-oPERATION. G. A. Gollock. 
IRM, 1926 (Jan.), 56-92. oo. 
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Religions of Primitive Peopies 
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D.D. 2 Vols. Paris: Payot. Fr. 60. 1925. 
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VAN MIDDEN-CELEBES. Jao Woonsdregt. 
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Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 1925 (3). 103. 

tVAN HEIDEN TOT CHRISTEN. Dr Alb. C. 
Kruyt. MZW, 1925 (3), 193-207. 104. 

See also 34 (Papua); 52, 54-6 (West Africa) ; 
58 (East Africa). 

Religions of Japan and Kerea 
tKonFuzius 1n Japan. Th. Devaranne. 
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Religions of China 
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Religions of india 

Tue GREATNESS OF SuIva (Mahimnastava 
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mentary of JagannathaChakravartti. Arthur 
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Tokyo: Kyobunkwan. Y.18.00. 1925. 113. 
A translation, compiled by Imperial order. 
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International Review of Missions 


Vol. I of a series edited by Friedrich Heiler, 
| Christentum und Fremdreligionen. Deals with 
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| God, Man, God and Man and the Course of 
Religious Thought. 


Die PHILOSOPHIE DER SYMBOLISCHEN For- 


MEN. Ernst Cassirer. 1. Teil. Du 
SPRACHE. 294 S. M. 12. 1923. 2. Teil. 
Das Myruiscue DENKEN. 320 S. M. 13 


1925. Berlin: Bruno Cassirer Verlag. 1722. 
| {Tae EaRLY SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY In 
CENTRAL ASIA AND THE Far East: A New 
Document. Alphonse Mingana, D.D. The 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 1925 
(July), 297-371. 123. 

Reprinted with additions by the Manchester 
University Press. 2s. 


| See also So (S.B.E. Dictionary). 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1925. J. Toynbee. Maps. 
London: Oxford University 
1925. 124. 

INTERNATIONAL REtatTions. R. L. 
Map. Bibliography. xv+768 pp. 
York-: Henry Holt. $5. 1925. 125. 

Tue Cost oF A New Wortp. Kenneth Mac- 
lennan. 192 pp. London: Edinburgh 
liouse Press. 28.6d. 1925. 126. 

See review, p. 145. 

tFactnc Wortp Friction Points. D. Jj. 
Fleming, Ph.D. IRM, 1926 (Jan.), 106-18. 
127. 

'THe UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC, 


1920- 
XVi+514 pp. 
Press. 25s, 


Buell. 
New 





Kiyosue Inui. 618 pp. Tokyo: Japan 
Times. Y. 3.50. 1925. 128. 
OPpiuM AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM The 


Geneva Conferences. W. W. Willoughby. 
xvi+585 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


$4.50. 1925. 129. 
| Opium. J. Palmer Gavit. 320 pp. London: 
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| See also 17-212, 28 (China); 46 (India); 57, 
| 59, 61, 63, 65 (Africa) ; 70 (Samoa). 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL 





Libraries for Missionary Study 


Ill. IN AMERICA 


TUDENTS in America desiring books on missionary and kindred subjects 

should apply in the first instance to the Mission Board of their Church, 

or to the libraries of their home town and State. The following are the chief 
missionary libraries other than the above. 


[R =reference ; L=lending ; s= small subscription ; f = free.] 


CANADA 


Toronto. Public Library (R, L, f{; missionary section).—Libraries of Knox, 
Trinity, Victoria and Wycliffe Colleges, and McMaster University (f ; access to 
missionary students). 


Unrrep States 


Berkeley, Calif. Pacific School of Religion (R, L, f; on introduction ; 
general theological including missions). 

Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University (R, L, s for graduates and public 
on introduction ; history of missions). 

Chicago, Il. Newberry Library (Humanities Library of City) (R, f ; religions 


). 

Evanston, Ill. Garrett Biblical Institute (R, L, f; on introduction; mis- 
sions good).—Northwestern University (R, L,,f; on introduction; missions, 
a 

artford, Conn. Case Memorial Library of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion (L, f ; on introduction ; Far East, Near East and Africa ; books in Chinese, 
Japanese and Arabic). 

c ~ Ind. College of Missions (R, f; on introduction ; missions, 
esp. Tibet). 

Madison, N.J. Drew Theological Seminary (R, L, f; on introduction ; 
Methodistica, religion, philosophy). 

Nashville, Tennessee. Peabody University. 

Newhaven, Conn. Yale University, Day Missions Library (R, f; 30,350 
vols., on all missionary subjects). 

New York. Missionary Se Library, 25 Madison Avenue (R, f; general 
missionary). 

{In Quarterly Notes for October, 1925, the libraries in Stuttgart were entered 
under SwirzeErtanp instead of under GERMANY. | 
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Conferences on Africa 


Sher: fact that over one hundred people should come together in Hartford, 

Conn., from October 30th to November Ist, to think about Africa and to 
study her problems in the light of missio endeavour is of real significance. 
There were thirty-five missionaries in attendance and at least nine candidates 
for missionary service. Secretaries of mission boards and others who have given 
years of attention to Africa made up the balance of the group. 

The first three sessions were devoted to a discussion of the recommendations 
contained in Education in East Africa (the report of the Phelps-Stokes Com- 
mission). One period was given to a presentation of the Bureau of African 
Languages and Literature, and an evening was used in considering health 
matters. On Sunday afternoon at the closing session the evangelistic side of the 
work in Africa was presented. 

One cannot speak of this conference in coldly analytical terms. There was a 
warmth of feeling that underlay the whole current of the discussion. Every one 
present was a lover of the African people and an enthusiast in trying to contribute 
to their more rapid Christian development. But this does not mean that the 
conference was not a studious and careful gathering in every sense of the word. 
It does mean that it was not merely mal. ee in tone, but that a real effort 
was made to come to grips with the practical issues of expressing the essence 
of Christianity in terms of the life of the African. A brief mention only can be 
made of a few of the outstanding impressions of the gathering. 

First, and foremost, there was no tendency to minimize the evangelistic 
aspect of the work which is to be done. The religious life of the people must 
be brought to its highest level by transmutation in the love of Christ. Practically 
every speaker recognized, implicitly at least, this primary purpose of missionary 
work. Another impression is that every effort was made to think of Africa in 
continental terms rather than in terms of individual localities or countries. 
Those who were present were trying to visualize the exact needs of the continent 
of Africa with the many varying modifications of the problems which exist. 
Another thought that could not fail of making its impression was the absolute 
necessity for every individual missionary to work with and alongside the Africans. 
The task of educating or erengeens or healing Africa involves heavy and hard 
ogee labour in daily contact with the people to whom the missionary goes. 

ere precept is of slight value. Helpful practice will win the day. 

The whole conference was laid against the background of the work which 
has been done among the Negroes in the southern part of the United States. 
Frequently interesting and instructive presentations of various phases of this 
work lighted up the discussions. It appears that the United States has a real 
gy to make out of its experience in rural church work as well as with 
the Negro. 

The finger of the conference points towards the future. The plans for the 
International Conference in 1926 were thoroughly presented by Mr Oldham. 
The conviction of all who were present might be summed up in his words, ‘ We 
shall make the greatest impression on the world not by shouting aloud but by 
saying something that is so important that the world must pay attention.’ 


It is in this spirit and with this purpose in mind that we move on to the conference 
next year. L. B. M. 


International Conference on African Missions.—Preparations for this conference, 
to be held in September next, most probably from 14th to 21st, are under way. The 
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place of wooing has not, as we £3 to press, been definitely fixed, but it is hoped that 
le to hold | 


it may be possi it in Belgium. 

The programme has been provisionally mapres out. It will consist of two main 
sectigns : The Christian Task in Africa, and The Relation between Christian Missions 
and other Forces influencing African Life. Preliminary papers are being written and 
groups are at work, in America and Great Britain, on memoranda dealing with some of 
the subjects for discussion. 

It has been proposed, in connexion with this conference, to make the July number 
of The International Review of Missions an African number, considerably enlarged. 
Some of the articles in that issue, written with the conference in view, would serve as 
an introduction to, or as a basis of, discussion at the time of session. 





Japan 


‘YNHE National Christian Council held its third annual general meeting in 

October 1925 in Tokyo. One of its first activities had been the promotion 
of a nation-wide evangelistic campaign, to which reference has more than once 
been made in these pages. The campaign, begun in August 1924, was closed in 
September last, having grown in influence as it continued. The report presented 
to the Council shows that the leaders feel its work and value were largely in the 
nature of a preparation for greater things to come. 

A summary of the activities of the Council since its inception was presented 
at the general meeting, also reports from the committees in charge of its varied 
work, and from the two secretaries, Mr Miyazaki and Dr R. ©. Armstrong. 
The need of the Council for a permanent and suitable headquarters was made 
evident in both reports, and the meeting unanimously favoured the raising of 
Y.50,000 for this purpose. 

At the request of the International Office for the Protection of Native Races 
for a report on any forms of slavery prevalent in Japan, the National Christian 
Council, through its department of Social Service, made a detailed tsa 
into, and produced a report upon, the System of Licensed Prostitution in Japan. 
The report was translated into English and forwarded to the headquarters of 
the League of Nations for information at the meeting of the Committee held in 
September 1925. 





The Northern Missionary Conference 


HERE is a steadily increasing desire for closer co-operation between the 
missions of the four Scandinavian countries. This was shown a short 
time ago in the formation of the Northern Missionary Council, and in September 
of last year was given more public expression in the Northern Missionary Con- 
ference. This was the first conference of ite kind, but it will probably not be the last. 
According to plans now made, such a conference will be held every three years 
in each of the four countries in rotation. Mr Lundahl is the permanent secretary, 
but the chairman will be chosen in each case from the country in which the con- 
_ ference meets. 

On September 23, 1925, the great gathering of missionary leaders from 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland, with missionaries on furlough, was 
welcomed in the Blasicholm Church by Missionsdirektor Gunnar Brundin of 
Uppsala, the chairman of the Northern Missionary Council, who was also ap- 
pointed chairman of the conference. The following day the proceedings began 
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with speeches and discussion on the deepening of the feeling of responsibility 
for missions in the home Churches and on the transfer of authority to the Churches 
in the mission field. In the evening Dr Torm gave an address on Jewish missions. 
The next day Archbishop Séderblom gave a striking speech on missions as 
messengers of peace. The other subjects treated were the power of prayer, 
womens work and the distinguishing characteristics of Scandinavian missions. 
Universitetslektor Lorenz Bergmann of Copenhagen and Docent G@. Raquette 
of Lund spoke on the attitude of the missionary to other religions. The con- 
ference closed with a crowded service in the huge Immanuel Church on Sunday 
evening. Dr Wiirz and Dr Zwemer were present as visitors and both gave 
several addresses in the course of the conference. 

There is a real solidarity among the four nations which is greatly increased 
by the fact that each member can speak in his own language and be understood 
by the others without interpretation. Some members would have been glad of 
more chance to meet each other socially and informally, but that is one of the 
difficulties in such a large gathering. Very warm appreciation of the conference 


was generally expressed, however, as a manifestation of a fellowship which is 
steadily growing. B. D. G. 





The following are some statistics of the countries comprised in the Northern Missions 
Conference, which met in August 1925, at Stockholm : 


Sweden . ; . 12 missions with 719 missionaries. 
Norway . ; . 13 % 3 ” 
Denmark : . 12 a 221 va 
Finland . g ea oe 82 ” 
Total R 41 = 1378 pe 





The German Evangelical Missions Federation 
Meeting-at Bethel 


HE German Evangelical Missions Federation (Deutscher Evangelischer 
Missions-Bund), at its meeting at Bethel, September 23-24, 1925, 
besides discussing the position of women in missionary work at home and 
on the field, and also missionary preparation, adopted four most important 
resolutions. 

The first concerned the Nyasa mission of the Moravians (Mission der Briider- 
meine). This community, finding itself unable to continue its work in the 
yasa field unaided, had considered the possibility of transferring it to the 

United Free Church of Scotland. After careful consideration the Missions- 
Bund expressed its opinion that the continuance of the work of the Nyasa mission 
by the Moravians was essentially a matter for German evangelical missions to 
further. It was therefore decided to recommend concerted action in the matter 
to the missions associated in the Bund, and to other missionary societies in 
Germany, namely, that each society should, for the next five years, place one 
per cent of its income (or a sum determined by itself, if possible not less than 
one per cent) at the disposal of the Moravian Mission for its Nyasa work. This 
unanimous resolution has already received the sanction of many of the societies 
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concerned ; it may therefore be assumed that the continuance of that work by 
the Moravians is secured. 

A second resolution was a request to the societies to guarantee the salary of 
an official for promoting the work of the Deutsche Evangelische Missionshilfe. 
This resolution witnesses to a growth in recognizing the necessity for co-operation 
in the work of the societies. 


The third resolution expressed the agreement of the Bund to the proposal 
to hold a conference on African missions. 


The fourth resolution concerned the proposals for a meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in 1927. 


All four resolutions were in the realm of national or international co-operation, 


and constitute a further proof that German missions are ready to undertake their 
share as far as they are able. M. 8. 


German Missions 


dhe Government of India has decided to remove the restrictions placed upon 
nationals of former enemy countries as such in regard to their entry into India. 

A deputation consisting of Dr [hmels, the Director, and Dr Kannegiesser, a former 
missionary, has been sent by the Leipzig Mission to South India to confer with the 
— of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Lutheran Church regarding the future of their 
work. 

The Leipzig, Bielefeld and Berlin Missions have been put on the list of ‘ recognized ’ 
missionary societies for work in the Tanganyika Territory, and the Basel Mission has 
also been ‘ recognized ’ for work in the British sphere of the Cameroons. 

The Government of Australia, which had formerly issued an order that such German 
missionaries as were working in New Guinea in August 1921 should leave the Territory 
by June 1928, has now decided to permit them to remain. This news has been received 
with great relief, especially by the boards concerned, the Neuendettelsau and Rhenish 
Missions. 





Compulsory Labour and the League of Nations 


NTERESTING deliberations have taken place lately in various Commissions 
of the League of Nations on slavery and forced labour. When Abyssinia 
asked to become a member of the League, it was remarked that in that country 
slavery was still existing, and the Assembly directed an enquiry to study not 
only the case of Abyssinia but also the slavery problem throughout the world. 
A temporary Commission of experts in colonial matters was instituted to collect 
data and propose suggestions. 

These experts uit iee the first time in July 1924 and soon found that slavery, 
properly speaking, namely, the sale of men to other men, was steadily disappear- 
ing; but in the meantime they discovered another evil much more widespread 
and almost as serious as slavery itself, namely, forced labour. The Slavery 
Commission asked governments, philanthropic institutions and individuals to 
send information on this subject, and some of the reports handed in proved the 
extent and the gravity of the abuses which exist in certain colonies. 

A long discussion took place in the meetings of the Slavery Commission in 
July 1925, and, as regards hheved labour, a suggestion was adopted recognizing 
that in certain circumstances compulsory labour may be admissible, subject to 
certain guarantees, realizing the necessity of putting an end to the abuses still 
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occasionally involved by this practice and recommending that, by analogy 
with the clauses inserted in B and C Mandates, all forms of compulsory or forced 
labour should be prohibited except for public works and services, and (unless 
this proves utterly impossible) then only in return for adequate remuneration. 
It added: ‘The Commission considers that forms of direct or indirect com- 
pulsion the primary object of which is to force natives into private employment, 
are abuses.’ 

This suggestion was presented to the sixth committee of the League of 
Nations and many modifications were proposed. The problem of compulsory 
labour is extremely complex and difficult. After many hours of discussion a 
draft Convention was finally adopted, the Article dealing with forced labour 
being as follows : 


1. In principle, compulsory or forced labour may only be exacted for public purposes. 

2. In territories in which compulsory or forced labour for other than for public pur- 
poses still survives, the High Contracting Parties shall endeavour progressively and as 
soon as possible to put an end to the practice. So long as such forced or compulsory 
labour exists, the labour shall invariably be of an exceptional character, shall always 
receive adequate remuneration and shall not involve the removal of the labourers from 
their usual place of residence. 


3. In all cases the responsibility for any recourse to compulsory or forced labour 
shall rest with the central authorities of the territories concerned. 


The sixth Assembly of the League of Nations decided to recommend for 
approval this Convention, and to communicate it to all State Members of the 
League, who are invited to forward to the Secretary General, not later than 
June 1, 1926, any observations they may wish to make. 

Some people in Geneva were not satisfied with this Convention ; it appeared 
to them to be a retrograde step unworthy of the League. They felt that forced 
labour, being an evil, ought to have been simply condemned and prohibited. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that it is impossible to change the world 
and to put an end to all abuses at once. The main thing is to propose an ideal 
and to have it approved by all the governments, which will then feel them- 
selves bound to realize it as soon as possible. We believe, therefore, that this 
is a step in the right direction, and it will be good if the weight of missionary 
opinion contributes to the adoption of this Convention by the Colonial Powers. 
For many missionaries who have suffered and still suffer in seeing the abuses of 
forced labour, it will be a relief to know that this problem is to be solved in the 
spirit of justice and wisdom which animates the League of Nations. 

H. A. J. 





Missionary Preparation in Switzerland 


WEER’S course at Chexbres, September 22-29, 1925, was attended by 
about twenty missionary candidates and forty furlough missionaries, 
besides representatives of the boards and training centres, who were able to live 
and meet under one roof. The main subject of the course was, ‘ How can we 
get to know the mind of the Native ?’ (Comment prendre contact avec l’ame 
indigéne ?) Much help was received from lectures by men and women who are 
outside the missionary circle, whose contribution was the more valuable as it 
was the less familiar. For example, lectures by M. Brechbiihl, Mme Fauconnet 
(Culture physique), Mlle Lafendel (Réle éducatif des récits), Professeur Pittard 
(Ethnographie), and Mr Sata, the Japanese delegate to the League of Nations, 
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were much appreciated. The evenings were devoted to discussions which proved 
most useful and living. 

The benefits of co-operation were clear; no one of the missions which took 
part could have attempted so much ; together they achieved success. Among 
those represented were the Paris, Suisse Romande, Bale, Kanarese and Moravian 
missions. G. 8. 





Missionary Societies and China 
1 October 1925, two groups, representing the American and British 


missionary societies which work in China, met respectively in New York 
City and near London, to consider their relation to recent events. 

The American group passed resolutions urging the early revision of the 
treaties with China and expressing the desire that extra-territoriality should 
be brought to an end at an early date ; that in any new treaties which might 
be negotiated distinctive privileges for missions should not be imposed under 
foreign pressure on the Chinese; that the Chinese Government should itself 
define the rights and liberties of missionaries in regard to freedom to carry on 
their work and the holding of property; and that the principle of religious 
liberty should be reciprocally recognized in all future relations between China 
and other nations. 

The British group passed resolutions expressing the desire that the future 
legal rights and liberties of their missions in China, instead of depending on 
existing treaties between China and Great Britain, should be those freely accorded 
to them by China as a sovereign power and mutually agreed upon in equal con- 
ference between the Chinese Republic and Great Britain. 

In both America and Great Britain committees have been appointed, for 
obtaining full information and for consulting with other bodies, in order to facili- 
tate the appropriate presentation of such considerations as it may seem desirable 
to put forward. 





An All-Persia Interchurch Conference 


HE first interchurch gathering for Persia was held in Hamadan, July 17-30, 

1925. Invitations were sent to all the evangelical Churches of Persia. 

Twenty-four official delegates, besides twenty visitors from places other than 
Hamadan, were present. 

The purposes of the conference were several: mutual acquaintance, spiritual 
instruction and uplift, discussion of mutual problems, the making of plans for 
church union and the progress of Christ’s kingdom in Persia—and it may be said 
that every one of these aims was achieved. 

This conference was an event of outstanding importance in the history of 
the Church in Persia. For the first time representatives from the native Church 
—Armenians, Assyrians, Jewish converts and converts from Islam—gathered 
together for worship, fellowship and discussion. The conference marked the 
entrance of the Church upon a new stage, when the Persian Christians, coming 
to a sense of their unity, their strength and their responsibility for the salvation 
of Persia, set out on their own initiative to bind themselves together for the 
great task ahead of them. ©. H. A. 
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Notes and News 


World Conference on Faith and Order.—A draft agenda for the conference 
has been prepared by the Continuation Committee and can be obtained free from its 
office: P.O. Box 226, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. The conference is being planned for 
August 1927, but the place of meeting has not yet been decided. 


International Missionary Council.—The Committee of the Council is to meet 
at Rittvik, Sweden, in July 1926. 


International Council of Religious Education.—The quadrennial convention 
of this council will meet at Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A., April 12-18, 1926. 


Common Prayer.—<At the close of November 1925 (St Andrew’s-tide), nation-wide 
prayer, uniting all the Churches, was arranged in Great Britain. The special literature 
prepared was largely availed of. As this number appears, the Universal Week of Prayer 
0 ized yearly since 1846 by the World’s Evangelical Alliance will be beginning. 
The range of the movement has widened until it includes most of the mission fields. 


Officers of the International Missionary Council.—Dr Mott, chairman of the 
I.M.C., is also chairman of the World’s Student Christian Federation, and in both 
capacities is planning to visit Japan, China, the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Australia 
and New Zealand between December 1925 and June 1926. 


Mr J. H. Oldham is about to start for a four months’ visit to South and East Africa. 
He hopes to be back in London about the end of May. 


Secretary of the N.C.C. of India.—The Rev. William Paton, who left India for 
England at the end of November, hopes to visit Canada and the United States during 
January. 


Edinburgh House—Office Hours.—Many of the continental mission houses 
being places of residence, it is necessary, in order to avoid disappointment, to point out 
that Edinburgh House is a non-residential office. The hours from Monday to Friday 
are 9.30 to 5.0, on Saturday 9.30 to 12.30. Heads of departments are not in office on 
Saturday. On Sunday the office is closed. Appointments during office hours should, 
as far as possible, be arranged beforehand. 


The Bible Societies.—The year 1925 being the fourth centenary of the first printing 
in English of William Tyndale’s Bible, both the British and American Societies issued 
literature appropriate to the occasion, including a reprint of Tyndale’s New Testament. 


The Contents of the January number of the Jnternational Review of Missions 
are as follows :—The Religious Problem in the Chinese Renaissance, by Ph. de Vargas ; 
Treaties and Missions in China, by A. L. Warnshuis ; The Present Situation in China 
and its Significance for Missionary Administration, by P. W. Kuo; Fifteen Years’ 
Growth: A Study in Missionary Co-operation, by G. A. Gollock ; There is no Substitute 
for the Missionary Passion: A Study of the Present Situation in the United States, by 
Frank Mason North ; Facing World Friction Points, by D. J. Fleming ; The Psychology 
of Conversion among Primitive People, by Henri A. Junod ; Reviews of Books. 


Next Issue of Quarterly Notes.—Quarterly Notes will next appear in July 1926. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Couneil, is in 
no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the i of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missio’ 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 


PRINTED BY MORRISON AND GIBB LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
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CONCERNING EVANGELISM IN 
INDIA 


By WILLIAM PATON 


TYNHE subject of evangelism in India is so immense that 

it would be foolish, even if the present writer were 
competent to make the attempt, to try to cover in a single 
article more than a fragment of the ground. Practically the 
whole of Christian effort in India would have to be brought 
under review in order to form a just estimate of the present 
position regarding evangelism. The scope of the present 
article is more restricted. The object of the writer is to 
draw attention to what appear to him to be certain points 
of particular and probably increasing importance in con- 
nexion with evangelism, and, at the risk of appearing one- 
sided or unduly critical of existing effort, to suggest places 
where lie special weakness or strain. 

Before doing so, it may be well briefly to recall the 
broad outstanding facts in the Indian situation considered 
with reference to evangelistic advance. They present 
abundant material for thanksgiving and encouragement. 
The momentum of the mass movements has in certain 
areas diminished, which is no loss, for it is beyond the 
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power of existing resources and methods to deal adequately 
with such streams of new adherents as already present 
themselves. But in the Panjab, the United Provinces, the 
Deccan, Travancore and parts of Madras the movement 
still goes on, and is greatest in the Telugu country where 
already there are six hundred thousand Protestant Christians. 
There are also movements towards Christianity among certain 
aboriginal peoples, most notably the Lushai tribes in Assam, 
which are amazing examples of the power of the Spirit to 
sway and change entire communities. Among what one 
might call the middle classes, that is, those great sections 
of the population which are Hindu, orthodox, caste-observing 
and little touched by the solvent of western education, it 
is difficult to chronicle any clear advance or any increased 
interest in the Christian message. Such at least is the 
statement of those best able to judge. 

In addition to the depressed classes, the main oppor- 
tunity for the effective presentation of the Christian faith 
continues to be among the educated classes who are drawn 
to Christian schools, colleges and hostels or are touched by 
Christian literature. That there is no diminution in the 
willingness of young educated Indians to listen to the pre- 
sentation of the claims of Jesus Christ is shown by the way 
in which consistently large audiences assembled in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Lahore, Madras and other great centres to hear 
such a man as the recent Barrows lecturer, Dr Gilkey. 
Something more than idle curiosity is shown when twelve 
hundred men come night after night, in spite of the counter- 
attractions offered by Calcutta, to hear addresses advertised 
under the simple title ‘ Jesus.’ The success of Dr Stanley 
Jones in securing the attention of educated audiences is 
well known, so also is the widespread recognition given in 
the writings and speeches of leading non-Christians to the 
value of the moral teaching of Christ and the power of His 
example. The temper of the student class is widely different 
from what it was in the height of the non-co-operation move- 
ment. They are now in many cases disillusioned ; the en- 
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thusiastic hopes have died away and a more realistic temper 
has taken their place. In this disillusionment some men 
find encouragement and some the reverse. I think of two 
college principals, in the Panjab and in Bengal, of whom 
the former found that in distaste for political activity 
students were looking eagerly for some more stable basis 
for life and progress, while the other found that refuge was 
being taken in purely selfish and material ends; on an 
appeal being made to the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi the 
reply was: ‘ Mahatmaji is an idealist, and we are not 
idealists.’ Nevertheless it remains true that the oppor- 
tunity is there, and it is one for which we should be thankful 
and take courage. 

With this brief survey behind us, let us now consider 
how the cause of evangelism is viewed by Hindu opinion. 


Tue Hinpu CHALLENGE TO EVANGELISM 


Recent writers have commented on the rapprochement 
between Hinduism and Christianity on the theological plane. 
Undoubtedly educated Hindus now regard Christianity, 
as they understand it, with a sympathy greater in degree 
than was met with by Duff, let us say, on his pioneer educa- 
tional adventure. They do not now consider Christianity 
as entirely inimical and abhorrent. On the other hand, 
Christian writers to-day differ widely from Duff in their 
treatment of Hinduism; they see points of contact with 
Christianity and they concede, not at all grudgingly, the 
validity and truth (if amplified with Christian conceptions) of 
some fundamental Hindu ideas. But there has been, on the 
Hindu side, a slight approach only to an appreciation of the 
claims of Christian evangelism. Indeed, those who speak 
most sympathetically about Christianity as a way of life 
and a system of thought are sometimes the most intolerant 
of its claim to evangelize. 

A notable advance was made at the Unity Conference 
held at Delhi in September, 1924, under the shadow of 
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Mr Gandhi’s twenty-one-day fast. This conference clearly 
and unequivocally stated the right of every individual to 
practise, to change and to endeavour to convert others to 
his own religion. In so far as the conference was an indica- 
tion of the public acceptance of these principles of religious 
liberty by a company of leading Indians of every religious 
community, and at a time when Hindu-Moslem antagonism 
was gravely excited, it was a memorable occasion. Though 
it is easy to underrate its importance—and no one would 
expect that the mere knowledge of these resolutions would 
restrain an angry mob—it remains a landmark the import- 
ance of which was great and is likely to increase. 
Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that the Unity 
Conference, to which we shall return, exhibited a new ap- 
preciation of Christian evangelistic effort. It met primarily 
in view of the Hindu-Moslem controversy, and therefore 
the word ‘conversion’ used in the resolutions takes its 
colour largely from that controversy ; that is to say, it is 
used to indicate transfer from one community to another. 
The rights, legal and social, of the converter and the con- 
verted are frankly recognized, but more than that it would 
probably be unwise to claim. And even that is a great deal. 
For we have to recognize that Mr Gandhi himself, while 
quite explicit in his statement that a man has an absolute 
right to change his religion, and that it may even be his 
duty if he is constrained by a strong enough conviction, is 
also explicit in his appeals to missionaries to cease ‘ pro- 
selytism.’ Mr K. Natarajan also, editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer and well known for his liberal views and his 
personal friendship with many Christians, repeatedly makes 
the same appeal. Professor Radhakrishnan of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, a close and acute student of Christian 
writings and work, advocates a sort of eirenicon between 
Christianity and the higher Hinduism, and makes no secret 
of his complete antagonism to Christian evangelistic effort. 
One might quote many more instances, but these are all 
from men who not only exhibit personal friendliness to 
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Christians and personal knowledge of the Christian faith but 
are men to whom (if it is not impertinent to say so) religious 
motives and arguments make the strongest appeal. Why 
is it that they, and hundreds like them, with all their 
sympathy for the teaching of Christianity and their personal 
indebtedness to the example of Christ, still exhort the 
Christian to ‘ give up proselytism ’ ? 

The objection to proselytism is drawn partly from a 
strong aversion to certain methods, used probably much 
less frequently to-day than these critics are aware; partly 
it arises from the unfortunate language or manner, or some 
other personal idiosyncrasy of missionaries; partly it is 
based on a criticism of the Christian Church as it exists 
to-day in India; and partly—and this is much the most 
important—on something that is fundamental to the differ- 
ence between Hinduism and Christianity. 

I do not think that the challenge to evangelistic method 
as being unsound, as caring only about numbers, or as using 
veiled compulsion in the form of material benefit or powerful 
personal suasion, is nearly so valid as it is believed to be by 
many of those who make it; nor do I believe that credit 
is sufficiently given for the greater regard that is now paid 
in many quarters to Indian criticism on these points. Some- 
times credit is given, as for example at a meeting of the 
Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta. A speaker, dealing with 
the question of proselytism, after lashing the activities of 
the orthodox Muslims and of the Khojas, as unscrupulous 
and depending only on false inducement and unfair pressure, 
went on to say that he thought the Christians deserved all 
the success they got with the depressed classes, for with 
them conversion was a part of a whole uplifting activity 
which really changed the lives of those with whom it dealt. 
Probably, however, most of us would agree that, in the 
present state of things in India (and indeed on grounds vital 
to Christianity and not in any way temporary), it is absolutely 
essential to avoid anything in the way of evangelistic method 
which savours of unfair inducement or pressure, and that 
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too much care cannot be taken to be above criticism—sincere 
criticism— in this regard. 

More subtle is the resentment aroused by that spirit of 
religious superiority, of which, being unconscious of it, 
many are slow to rid themselves. I have been astonished 
to find Hindus who feel that Christian missionaries are 
moved to evangelistic activities by a feeling of racial 
superiority, as if the religion of the European must needs be 
higher than that of the Indian. Once stated, the thing is 
so grotesque as an evangelistic motive, and so remote from 
Christ, that one is inclined to disregard the charge as due to 
mere wrong-headedness, and yet I am not sure that some of 
us would not do well to ask ourselves whether indeed we are 
quite free from it. To put it another way, is the dominant 
emotion which is created in us by our sense of the over- 
whelming riches of Curist Jesus an emotion of humility and 
gratitude ? If it is, we shall be on safe ground. If we 
find any trace of a transferred pride—transferred from the 
Saviour to ourselves as repositories of His message—then 
we may be certain that that pride is vitiating our work and 
is by no means concealed but painfully obvious to the 
sensitive Hindu mind. 

That the Christian community in India is un-Indian, 
and that to join it is to be denationalized, is a charge often 
made against Indian Christians and the missions which have 
built up the Church ; it is also used as an argument against 
baptism. This is familiar ground, and I need not develop 
the point here. It is not a matter of principle, but it is a 
genuine difficulty to many, though not, I venture to think, 
to any to whom Christ has come to mean everything. More- 
over, the charge weakens daily as the ranks of Indian 
Christians are seen to include men of undoubted nationalist 
outlook, and as leaders of the community identify them- 
selves with national life and effort. | 

We have not yet, however, touched on what seems to 
be the real heart of the objection, on the part of Hindus 
friendly to Christianity, to evangelism which has conversion 
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as its end. ‘That heart is, I believe, the rooted dislike of 
the Hindu mind to any claim to absoluteness or uniqueness. 
Hinduism is itself more the history of the religious growth 
of a nation than an articulated system of belief; it is the 
greatest absorber that the world has seen; it can make 
room for anything—except a Name for which it can be 
claimed that ‘ there is none other name given under heaven 
whereby ye must be saved.’ Interpret that text as liberally 
as we can, there still remains something that is unassimilable 
by Hinduism. 

This fact is well known to all who have even the most 
cursory acquaintance with Hinduism. I do not think it 
is sufficiently recognized that among many of those most 
friendly to Christianity this dislike of the unique, of the 
‘final’ (perhaps a dangerous word), of the idea of the uni- 
versal revealed supremely and adequately in a particular 
is not diminished. I would say nothing which would seem 
to disparage that truly remarkable spirit of receptiveness 
towards Christian teaching which has been already described, 
or the genuineness of the admiration for Jesus Christ which 
is frequently expressed. I do, however, wish to make it 
plain that such admiration is compatible with an absolute 
refusal to ascribe to Him any position of uniqueness, and 
that some, notably Mr Gandhi himself, are taking pains to 
make it clear that on this matter they definitely set aside 
the Christian claim. 

Those who are better versed than I in Hindu philosophy 
will be able to say how far this attitude springs out of a 
fundamental religious and philosophical position. To me 
it seems that it is so, and that what is generally called 
pantheism—the view that God only exists, an undifferentiated 
impersonal absolute underlying appearance, or, alternatively, 
that all that exists is God, an equivalent deification of all 
appearance—cannot but lead to this rejection, and will 
dictate it even in those over whom pantheistic philosophy 
has no intellectual hold and has become only an atmosphere. 

Here lies the central difficulty, and it is one which cannot 
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be evaded. For there will be agreement among most 
Christians that in whatever way we may modify the damna- 
tory clauses of a missionary creed which ante-dated the 
science of the comparative study of religion, this element 
of absoluteness, perfection, uniqueness, finality cannot be 
eliminated. We do not claim finality for the body of 
Christian doctrine as we have it to-day, nor for our own 
conception and knowledge of Christian ethics, nor even for 
our own understanding of Christ. But we do believe that 
in Him the Father is perfectly revealed, that ‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself,’ and, so believing, 
we believe also that those who know and love Him and are 
known by Him possess something which is, in a literal sense, 
of infinite worth ; and that those who do not so know Him 
are the subjects of an infinite loss. 


SomE HINDRANCES 


Let me now try to indicate some difficulties which arise 
from the Christian side. Some time ago an eminent mis- 
sionary, speaking of the Christian movement generally, 
both missionary and Indian, said to me: ‘ The Christians 
in India have got their tails down ’—a colloquialism by 
which I believe he intended to intimate that there was a 
loss of confidence in regard to evangelistic work. Now, as 
it has been admirably put, ‘ all generalizations are untrue, 
including this one,’ and one hesitates to make any statement 
which might be interpreted as a general criticism rather 
than an effort to draw attention to points of weakness. But 
I think that there was much truth in that remark, and some 
of the reasons may be indicated. 

It is absolutely to the good that all that is valid in the 
criticisms of Indians, described above, with regard to our 
evangelistic work, should be admitted, as it is being admitted 
not only in word but in deed and practice by many, both 
Indian Christians and missionaries, to-day. Doubtless it 
is inevitable that some should press their point perhaps a 
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shade further than it will go, and no one who wants to see 
progress made in any direction will be afraid of exaggera- 
tion. If one may suggest a danger it is the lack, on the 
part of some, of sufficiently definite thinking. Much that 
is said in some quarters about ‘ giving up proselytism ’ will 
not, I venture to think, bear analysis. If by that phrase 
is meant ceasing to think mainly of numbers or of denomina- 
tional glory, and abstaining from coercion, veiled or unveiled, 
then there can be no two opinions, for our Lord has settled 
the question for us in words of great definiteness. But if 
the words indicate that we do not, in the last issue, really 
care whether a man is a professed, publicly known disciple 
of Jesus Christ or not, then it seems to me that such a policy 
must be repudiated. The trouble is that a statement which, 
in the mind of the man who makes it, primarily contains the 
former meaning, is apt to be interpreted by Hindus, as I have 
actually found, as containing virtually the second meaning. 
On so vital a matter no ambiguity ought to be permitted. 
There is also, both among the younger generation of 
educated Christians and also to some extent among mis- 
sionaries, a certain amount of theological uncertainty which 
reflects accurately enough the currents of thought in the 
Christian world to-day, and is far to be preferred to an im- 
penitent obscurantism, but which has as one of its effects 
a hesitation in asserting plainly the unique claims of Christ 
(due to an uncertainty as to what exactly they are and 
whether they can be maintained). A second effect is fre- 
quently a questioning of the importance of baptism. It is 
unfortunately the case that when such questions and doubts 
obtrude themselves they are sometimes met by an attitude 
of violent hostility, suspicion and scorn on the part of those 
who are the possessors of a more surely rooted faith; an 
attitude which is wholly harmful, and results usually from the 
fact that those who take it have never allowed themselves 
to be exposed to the influences, moving and working in the 
Indian atmosphere, which are seriously challenging to the 
more orthodox position. 
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No one who has not experienced it has any idea of the 
intellectual and spiritual ‘ pull’ of the pantheistic concep- 
tion of life and reality, not as an articulated series of ideas 
mainly, but as an all-pervading atmosphere. It is possible 
to live in India and never feel it, but that can only be done, 
at least in the case of those who are in touch with real 
Hinduism or with the educated classes, by refusing to enter 
deeply into the thought-life of those among whom they are 
living and working. To share that life and to enter into 
the inner spirit of the traditional Indian culture is a privilege 
which ought to be sought; but if it is enjoyed, as it is by an 
increasing number of Indian Christians as well as missionaries, 
it will without any doubt prove destructive, slowly but surely, 
to any but a fresh, vigorous and continually renewed evan- 
gelistic purpose. The history of Christianity in India is 
full of instances which show how easy it is in the atmosphere 
of Hinduism to accept the compliant and attractive toler- 
ance which it practises and to be content with a place along- 
side of others in the religious economy of the country. And 
yet it is just this that the New Testament forbids us to 
accept. 

It is in fact useless to approach the task of evangelism, 
in relation to convinced and thoughtful Hinduism, without 
the fullest spiritual resources, and it is this that leads me to 
another comment on the present condition of things which 
I know to be echoed in the minds of many missionaries. 
India is a country of leisure, even to-day, and even if she 
has arrayed herself in some of the modern garments of the 
West, she has not deserted the leisured calm in which she 
deals with the issues of religion. Yet how many missionaries, 
or Indian Christians in positions of importance, are able 
to enjoy the leisure of spirit which will enable them to get 
into intimate and personal relations with their Hindu friends ? 
The facts are that, mainly owing to understaffing and shortage 
of funds, a great many missionaries are serving tables so 
continually that they have little time or energy for anything 
else. I do not wish to join in the unintelligent attack 
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sometimes made upon ‘ institutionalism,’ for there is no 
instrument to surpass a well-staffed Christian institution 
in the interpretation of the Christian life and teaching. It 
ought, however, to be understood that as things now are 
many men and women are spending themselves in an ex- 
hausting effort to keep going a whole network of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, district work or general organization, 
and that such people, no matter what they may wish to do, 
cannot get either the time or the peace of spirit which a 
Hindu enquirer would expect in his guru. In brief, they 
have not enough time to make friends. The wheels have 
got to be kept grinding. Retrenchment often means a 
lessening of spiritual vitality all along the line, for it is not 
an easy thing to abandon work, and usually an effort will 
‘be made to carry on, every man and woman having a little 
more to do. 

Evangelism is only in the narrowest sense a special 
branch of work requiring special workers. It ought to be 
the spirit and atmosphere of the whole. But we have far 
too many institutions in which excessive numbers, or lack 
of Christian staff, or burden of organization makes the main- 
tenance of a vigorously Christian atmosphere exceedingly 
difficult, and we have far too few people, Indians or mis- 
sionaries, men or women, whose main work is to make 
friends and who have the leisure both to fit themselves for 
that work and to do it. 


PosITIvE TASKS 


Out of this mass of conflicting but living tendencies and 
movement, do there emerge any definite lines of action and 
policy ? 

The Unity Conference referred to above met with a 
response from the National Christian Council which at 
least represents the mind of a group of leading men and 
women. In answer to the Delhi assertion of the freedom 
of the individual to practise his own religion, to change it 
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for another or to try to draw others to his own faith, the 
Council framed a statement as follows : 


We discern in that Conference the recognition of the fact that human 
brotherhood has no other basis but love and truth, and in that spirit we 
declare our readiness to co-operate in giving effect to any proposals that 
make for a better understanding among the peoples of India. We-welcome 
the clear vindication of the right of every man to follow after religious 
truth, to practise the worship of God according to his conscience, to witness 
to that in which he believes and to invite others to share in it. We agree 
that for the accomplishment of a spiritual task such as conversion no 
means should be employed save such as are consonant with that end. . . . 
We affirm that the Christian motive in the work of evangelism is the 
overmastering sense of the love of God, having as its objective the bring- 
ing of men and women into the fellowship of the society of Jesus Christ, 
to which they have equal rights with ourselves. . . 


There are several points here: an implicit view of the 
real nature of conversion and of the evangelistic motive, 
a principle as to the spirit in which alone it can be ap- 
proached and a view of the Church and its meaning to the 
Christian. I do not suppose that any one of those who 
passed this statement imagined that he was enunciating a 
new principle. Nevertheless, it is remarkable to observe 
in many places a determination to re-discover these truths 
and emphasize them in practice. The latest instance that 
has come to my notice is a statement drawn up for 
private circulation by a group of missionaries and Indian 
Christians in Madras, who have devoted themselves to a 
searching examination of the nature of that religious pro- 
paganda which is compatible with reverence for another’s 
personality and with a personal humility. As another 
instance which may help some to see more clearly how all- 
important this question of spirit and outlook is, I will quote 
a remark made, I think, by Mr Srinivasa Sastri, to the 
effect that he felt himself resenting the serried ranks of 
missionaries, admirably organized, advancing to the con- 
quest. Metaphors are sometimes, but not always, un- 
important, and it would be well if all military verbiage could 
be expunged from our talk. In brief, the point is simply 
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this, that we must use every possible means to show that 
our evangelism springs from the deep and overmastering 
desire to share with others that precious treasure which we 
have. 

Seen in this context, it seems to me that the ‘ proselytism ’ 
question solves itself. There is however something to be 
added regarding baptism and the Church. 

Baptism is widely misunderstood in India, and yet one 
cannot but feel that the fundamental ideas of baptism are 
such as Indians ought to appreciate at least as much as 
others. It is thought of (the reasons have been touched 
upon already) as the sign of entrance into a worldly and 
semi-political community, and while I would not pretend 
that this is the whole difficulty felt about baptism, I do hold 
that difficulties of this kind often prevent the question of 
baptism being fairly faced and its challenge answered. While 
one agrees whole-heartedly with those who urge that baptism 
should be allowed to wait upon a real appreciation of the 
Person and work of our Lord, nevertheless one longs to see 
the deep spiritual meaning and challenge and power that 
is in baptism more clearly and unmistakably preached. 
Mr Manilal Parekh, who came to Christ through the thought 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, and is a candid critic of missionary 
ways, has spoken and written with great power and truth 
on this matter. To him, as he has again and again said, 
baptism meant that Christ had given him the right to speak 
for Him. The more baptism is understood in its spiritual 
significance the more it will be accepted. The difficulties 
that arise from caste will not be removed, but they will be 
seen more clearly in their true nature, with no confusing of 
the issue by the bringing in of extraneous and mundane 
considerations. 

The same is true of the conception of the Church, sadly 
misrepresented in India. The Christian community is not 
the same thing as the Church—how can it be? For a 
community is a group based on common interests and in 
so far distinguished from, and perhaps even opposed to, 
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other communities. But the Church is a supernatural, 
supra-national society, on which the New Testament writers 
love to lavish their imagery and which has it in its power 
to call out a devotion transcending any earthly patriotism. 
It is perhaps significant that Mr J. H. Oldham found it 
necessary, in his book, Christianity and the Race Problem, 
to describe his reconciling society as the ‘ community of the 
loyal.’ All that and more is contained in the word ‘ Church,’ 
but it is little remembered. Here is a task for Indians 
rather than for missionaries. Few things would have so 
far-reaching an influence as the growth of a school of Indian 
Christian thought that would re-interpret the Church for 
India. 

And now to return to what is the main point of this 
paper. It has been suggested that Hinduism is deeply 
opposed to the idea of a unique and perfect revelation and 
a discipleship which is in any sense exclusive ; and that it 
is precisely this claim which the Christian must make. 
Can we say anything more ? 

This, perhaps ; that we can help others to make the great 
venture of faith which finds in Christ not merely the tragic 
hero, but God reconciling us to Himself—which in the 
particular sees the universal God revealed—only as we are 
able in the spirit of friendship to show ourselves living in 
vital communion with Him who is both Jesus of Nazareth, 
born in our world of space and time, and the Eternal Word 
of God. It is the genius of Christianity, not only in thought 
but in life, to hold together time and eternity, so that in 
this world we have eternal life because we have met God in 
One who wears our human nature. The divine grace breaks 
upon us through a fact, an event, a Person in history, but 
having so broken through it lifts us above history. It is 
often remarked that the preaching of the historical elements 
in Christianity leaves Indians cold, and that they are lacking 
in the historical sense. It may also be that in such preach- 
ing they are not adequately helped to see all that that 
history means, to find in it the substance of faith, and in 
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the face of Jesus Christ not only the lineaments of one of 
the noblest of the sons of men, but ‘ the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God.’ 

There is an amazing amount of knowledge of the historical 
Jesus and of regard for Him in India. Yet it is only in the 
few that that admiration passes on to worship, and it is in 
some of the most religious that it does not so pass. I ask 
myself whether the cause of this is that we who preach Him 
do not enough live in Him, and whether He is made in our 
life and speech too much the inspirer of programmes and 
the example of moral effort. 

Therefore we return to what has already been said, that 
there is great and deep need for a more diffused spirit of 
meditation and retirement into God, for such a re-arrange- 
ment of work as will enable us to work not less but better, 
and for such intimacy of leisured friendship as may form the 
channel along which the deeper things of the spirit may flow. 

It is a most admirable thing that missions should, as 
some are doing, subject their organization to a rigorous 
overhauling, so that it may be fitted to the needs of the day. 
In such an examination there is no question so vital to ask 
as that which underlies this paper. Are our schools, our 
colleges, our hospitals, our offices, are our own homes and 
lives such as to commend and exhibit a loving and redeeming 
Master, with us always until the end of the world? Or are 
we drifting into a position where Christian effort is so engross- 
ing and so taxing that we have no time to practise the 
presence of God, and leave men unconvinced by our words 
because there is lacking the quiet enforcement of spiritual 
reality ? It is worth noting that the experiments on which 
Indian Christians are spontaneously embarking bear out 
this view. One thinks of the National Missionary Society’s 
Ashram hospital at Tirupattur, or of Mr B. C. Sircar’s place 
of meditation, study and prayer close by the shrine of 
Jagannath at Puri. The emphasis here is unmistakable. 
Even should such experiments fail others will be made on 
the same lines, for these are the ways that India needs. 
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India is beyond all other lands the scene of the religious 
struggle of mankind. It is in India pre-eminently that the 
religious issue is being decided. There is there an alternative 
religion to Christianity—-not merely the evasion of material- 
istic science, or a religion like Islam which is a Christian 
heresy, but a different religion, believed in by religious 
men. Religion has been both the agony and the joy of 
India, and there are not many privileges that can compare 
with that of serving, in even the smallest way, the approach 
of Jesus Christ to hearts that have so long wrestled with 
the unseen. We find strength in the thought that the work 
is His, for it is His love which reaches out and His life which 
is made manifest. In the last resort evangelism is no more 
our work, it is His great pleading with the hearts of men, 
and ours only in so far as we, being ambassadors for Him, 
preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus our Lord. 

WILLIAM PaToNn 














SOME CHANGES IN TURKISH 
THOUGHT 


By AN ARMENIAN STUDENT OF ISLAM 


HRISTIAN missionaries in Moslem countries have 
little to show in the way of results. We propose 
in this paper to take Turkey, where of all lands the results 
of missionary activity have been apparently most discourag- 
ing as regards the Moslem, and to test the missions by a 
thermometer not that of statistical results. As we investi- 
gate present conditions of Moslem thought there we shall 
see how, partly by the influence of missionary education, 
partly by other western impacts, a change has come within 
Islam itself, the leaven that has been working is preparing 
for a great movement. 

In discussing this subject we shall not use any Christian 
material but confine ourselves only to thoughts recently 
expressed in Moslem books and articles written by Moslems 
themselves. From the outside everything looks disap- 
pointing and unstable, but we shall try to look beneath the 
surface. There are great movements in progress that are 
strong and stable and unaffected by change in the form of 
government. 

The four chief movements in Turkey to-day are the 
abolition of the Caliphate, the emancipation of women, 
new aims and principles in education and liberal thought 
and criticism of religion. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE CALIPHATE 


The ‘Turkish Grand National Assembly on March 3rd, 
1924, by vote deposed the Caliph and abolished the Caliphate. 


Previous action led up to this. On November 17th, 1922, 
12 
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after the flight from Constantinople of Mohammed VI 
(Vahideddin), who had as Caliph combined in his person 
both Imamate and Sultanate, the Turkish National Assembly 
separated the two offices. The Sultanate was vested in the 
National Assembly and Abdul Medjid was elected to officiate 
as Imam or religious head. This was in itself a change 
sufficient to startle Moslems everywhere. 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha, in order to justify this action of 
the National Assembly, made a long speech on October 80th, 
1922. Tracing back the history of the Caliphate to the 
earliest periods of Islam, he endeavoured to show how the 
combination of both offices in one person had in the past 
been harmful to the cause of Islam, and especially to the 
Turkish nation. He argued that the separation of the two 
offices, and the vesting of the one in a purely religious Cali- 
phate and the other in the National Assembly, would be 
useful for Turkey and for Islam all over the world. This 
long speech, however, was far from convincing the Moslem 
world of the usefulness and lawfulness of the change. The 
Agha Khan, speaking for the Moslems of India and the 
world, in his letter addressed to Ismet Pasha, intimated that 
it had not been agreeable to them that the Caliph should 
be deprived of his power and dignity. 

This first change was startling enough. But when the 
National Assembly took a further step and abolished the 
office of the Caliphate, the Moslem peoples everywhere 
were thrown into agitation. It was a revolution in the 
history of Islam. To many Moslem minds it was gross 
impiety ; protests were raised from all quarters of the world. 
To-day the Arab Moslems look on the Turk as heretical. 

This action of the Angora government has raised questions 
which go deep into the life of Islam. It has once more 
shown the truth of the saying of Tabari that Moslems can 
never be united. Abdul Hamid in his own person had done 
a great deal in arousing a sense of unity among Moslems. 
This action of the Angora government has not only undone 
his work but even deepened the breach between the Moslem 
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peoples and raised political questions which concern the 
European Powers controlling Moslem lands. It has raised 
other questions which may seem to be side-issues, yet are 
of vital importance to the future of Islam as a religion because 
they go to the root of its fundamental beliefs. 

According to Sunni doctrine, 


The Caliphate is the vice-gerency of the Prophet. It is ordained by 
divine law for perpetuation of Islam and the continued observance of its 
laws and rules. The Caliph is the actual and direct representative of the 
Master. The Imamate is the spiritual leadership, but the two dignities 
are inseparable. The vice-gerent of the Prophet is the only person entitled 
to lead the prayers. The Caliph combines in his person the spiritual and 
temporal authority as vice-gerent of the Master. . . . The Sunni religious 
law insists that the Imam actually be present in person to impart religious 
efficacy to the devotions of the faithful. . . . The two great sects into 
which Islam became divided at an early stage are agreed that the religious 
efficacy of the rights and duties prescribed by the Shariat depends on the 
existence of the vice-gerent and representative of the Prophet. (The 
Spirit of Islam, by Ameer Ali Syed, pp. 122 ff.) 


This being so, questions arose among Moslems, after the 
abolition of the Caliphate, in regard to the union of all the 
Moslems under the Caliph, and also in regard to the Moslem 
religion itself, such as its essence and the meaning of its 
rites, the efficacy of worship and prayer in the mosques, 
the religious festivals, the mediatorship between Allah and 
men, the interpretation of the Qu’ran and the Law and 
ultimately the whole problem of authority in religion. How 
could the religious festivals be lawfully observed ? What 
would the link be between the individual Moslem and 
Allah ? Who would be the authority in deciding on religious 
questions ? 

It is interesting that the Minister of Justice, in his official 
address at the National Assembly on the relation of the 
Caliphate to Islam, has anticipated most of these questions. 
The Angora government decided to print 10,000 copies of 
this address and circulate it freely. The Minister is cautious, 
yet very plain on some points. He says that ‘ although the 
terms Caliph and Imam have been used in the Qu’ran, yet 
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they have no relation to our problems of the Caliphate at 
the present time.’ He says that in the body of tradition 
he does not find any statements as to what is a Caliph, or 
what are his prerogatives and qualifications. On the one 
hand, he admits that all the Sunni Ulema are agreed that 
‘the appointment of an Imam is necessary in Islam,’ but 
on the other hand, he quotes the words of Akideddin, ‘ If 
there be not an Imam with the necessary qualifications, the 
appointment of an Imam is not necessary.’ It is still more 
striking that speaking about the worship and festivals he 
Says : 


The idea that the permission of the Imam is necessary for the efficacy 
of the Friday and feast-day worship is wrong. The Imam’s duty is only 
to keep the doors open to the people, and that is sufficient. . . . The idea 
that preachers and Imams must be appointed by the Caliph is also wrong. 
The appointment of the Amir of Pilgrimage is also not necessarily the right 
of the Caliph. This appointment is made only to secure the safety of the 
pilgrims, and so it is a duty of the government. 


These statements contain germs of new thought and 
give an altogether new idea about worship and prayer. In 
fact when this problem was discussed at the National 
Assembly one of the deputies cried out, ‘A Caliph ? what 
is the need for it? We have Allah and the Prophet, and 
there is no need for a mediator. Religion, by its very 
nature, does not accept such a mediatorship.’” He was 
applauded. 

Here is an extract from a Turkish weekly about prayer. 
The writer, after quoting four lines of an Arabic prayer, 
goes on: 


This Arabic prayer has been printed and circulated by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Administration. Hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been issued and sent to the primary and secondary schools, The 
prayer is ordered to be repeated by the students four thousand four hundred 
and forty-four times. We saw a copy of it in the hand of a child only 
twelve years old. 

Our thought is as follows about it: Prayer is the expression of an 
emotion which connects a soul with God. Therefore the words of the 
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prayer ought always to be such as are familiar to the person who prays. 
This prayer is in Arabic, and it cannot be understood by any child. An 
Arab forty-two years of age could hardly understand it. Besides, this 
prayer is ordered to be repeated four thousand four hundred and forty-four 
times mechanically. The desire and emotion of the soul will have nothing 
to do with it. If the aim of the prayer is to secure divine help, it is a sin 
against the righteousness of God to seek divine mercy in such a way. 
God verily says, ‘ Pray to me and I will answer.’ That is true; but He 
does not say, ‘ Repeat words which you do not understand and I will 
give you whatever you like.’ 


Curiously enough the Angora government this year has 
decided to translate the Qu’ran and the Hadith and the 
Khoutbas (Arabic Homilies) into Turkish. If this is done, 
we shall have an authorized version of the Qu’ran in Turkish. 
One of the preachers of Aya Sophia, commenting on this 
decision wrote : 


We have heard with great joy the decision of the National Assembly 
to translate the Qu’ran, Hadith, and the Khoutbas into Turkish. Neither 
God nor the Prophet said anything to the effect that it would be illegal 
for a non-Arab Moslem to recite the Qu’ran in his own tongue or to pray 
and praise God in the Turkish language. If God willed so, He would not 
have sent His Prophet as a mercy to all men. The Prophet so sent could 
never have imagined the restriction of religious teaching and worship to 
any one language. Arabic has been made the language of religion solely 
on political grounds. Imam Azam was of this opinion. He says: ‘ Any 
person, whether able or unable to read Arabic makes no difference, may 
read the Qu’ran, and offer his prayer and Namaz in his own mother tongue. 
The aim of religion is to lift up people. The poor and ignorant cannot 
be perfect believers. Religion without knowledge or understanding 
cannot be lofty. Religion ought to be cleansed of all nonsense, of things 
which cannot be accepted by the intelligence, and the first step for this 
will be the translation of the Qu’ran into Turkish. 


These are great changes and altogether new in Islam. 
What the result may be cannot be foretold. This much is 
certain, the abolishment of the Caliphate and the great 
Imamate has raised fundamental questions in the minds of 
the people which must have an immense influence on the 
religious thinking of Moslems in Turkey and all over the 
world. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 


The emancipation of Moslem women from the bondage 
of traditional law has been one of the most important move- 
ments in Turkey. An editorial in an important paper said 
in reference to this law : 


As I think of the main causes which have kept the East from making 
progress, I consider of first importance the fact that women in the East 
have been deprived of any position in social or civil life. Women have 
not been given any share in social and political life, but have been kept 
secluded in their own homes. To bring women into social life will be the 
first step in our true regeneration. Civilization is the culture of the spirit, 
fineness of thought and purity of character. In place of a woman who 
is a sort of slave, we need the woman who is mistress of her own civil and 
human rights, enlightened, diligent, a companion to her husband in soul 
and spirit. It is this that will help the East to shake off its old laziness 
and create a new social organization (Tanin, Jan. 2nd, 1924). 


The government decided to revise the old law of marriage 
which was based on the Moslem Shariat, and asked the 
Ministry of Justice to appoint a special committee for the 
purpose of drafting a new law. The committee prepared a 
draft which proposed radical changes such as these : 


Art. 70: It is illegal for the parents giving a girl in marriage to receive 
any money or other goods from a would-be husband. 

Art. 82: Both parties are to have a right to demand separation in case 
one oppresses the other to an extreme degree. 

Art. 84: In case a man marries a second wife, his first wife may 
demand divorce. 

Art. 85-86 : Divorce should be made before the judge. 


This new draft of the marriage law was revised by a 
commission appointed by the Ministry of Religion, who have 
shown a tendency to modify it on the strictly conservative 
lines. In the number of Tanin just quoted there is a sharp 
criticism of this act of religious conservatism. The writer 
Says : 

This commission is dealing with this problem as a question of religion, 


and will consequently try to adjust everything to its book and its logic. 
Some day if a question even of government or of economics or of hygiene 
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is brought up for consideration, it will try naturally to make these ques- 
tions conform also to its other-worldly, rigid system. It knows no other 
way. 

Women took part in the discussion of the law as drafted 
by this conservative commission and held a conference to 
express in public their opinion about it. Speeches were 
made, and the main trend of opinion considered this new 
draft altogether inadequate and illiberal. A protest was 
made against it. Here are some of the things that Moslem 
women said and wrote : 


One lady writes: ‘ This draft never coincides with the modern view- 
point. Families in this way can only produce mere numbers, instead of 
children and citizens useful to the country.’ 

Another says: ‘ We must admit that we Turks take marriage as a toy 
tied with a cotton thread. On one side, there is the poor Turkish woman 
whose family life is like an empty husk driven before the wind of the 
new life ; on the other side, there is the Turkish man considering divorce 
a thing as easy as changing one’s chair.’ 

A third woman writer summarizing the whole problem says: ‘ The 
following are the chief points to change in our law of marriage: To pro- 
hibit and remove polygamy altogether ; to cancel absolutely such harmful 
and worn-out customs as three divorces and mock marriage! which can 
never agree with the principles of modern civilization ; to make allowance 
for divorce, but with the condition that jt should be brought before the 
court for decision, both parties having equal legal rights. At the time 
of marriage to demand that both parties, husband and wife, should be 
present personally before the judge, and give their own consent, and 
express their own conditions.’ Then she adds: ‘The Turkish woman- 
hood of the twentieth century ought to insist on demanding these things, 
never wavering before any obstacle or force, but insisting as a united body 
on the recovery of lawful rights, as the women of other countries have 
done.’ 

Yet another woman says: ‘ To accept this new law as revised by the 
commission would be to keep our disintegrated family organization in 
its old form. The most important points to be changed in it are the 
following : 





1A husband may twice divorce and re-marry the same wife. If he divorce her a 
third time, it is illegal for him to marry her again unless she has first been married 
by another man. (Qu’ran. Sura ‘The Cow,’ vv. 229-30.) If then a husband repents 
of the hastiness with which he pronounced a third divorce he will sometimes arrange 
with another man to marry the woman for one night and divorce her, in order to legalize 
her return to himself. This is called Hullé or ‘ mock-marriage.’ It is only legally 
valid if the muhalil or temporary husband consummate the marriage. 
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(a) The age of marriage. It is proposed that the limit of marriage 
should be nine for girls and fourteen for men. In this century, to suggest 
such a thing is ridiculous. This shows that we are yet very far from 
understanding the essence and meaning of family life. 

(b) Polygamy. It is true that polygamy among the educated is a 
thing detested to-day, not only by our women but also by ourmen. But 
to keep it still as a thing allowed by law cannot be done. We must re- 
move this old, harmful and uncivilized custom altogether. 

(c) Divorce. Marriage is a union sanctified by God. It should never 
be allowed to be cancelled by mere human and arbitrary desires. Divorce 
must be made an extremely difficult thing under strict conditions. 


If one realizes that these words have been spoken for 
and by women who have so far had the legal status of a 
chattel in their homes, who have had no voice in being 
given in marriage or being divorced, then the change seems 
simply stupendous. I have in my hand a Turkish book 
giving the old laws of marriage and family life, published 
by the official sanction of the Ministry of Education in the 
period before the war. It contains phrases and sentences 
about marriage and divorce which one is ashamed to read, 
and feels defiled after reading. There is a tremendous 
difference between that and the spirit and stipulations of 
the new generation. 


EpucaTION : THE NEw AIMS AND PRINCIPLES 


In education the new Turkey has accepted the aims and 
principles of Nationalism through and through. Ismail 
Safa, the Minister of Education, in March 1928 said : 


In everything we shall try to be strong and persevering, because we 
have rights to protect and ideals to realize. Weakness is the mother of 
all calamities. Strength teaches a man responsibility, self-confidence 
and how to protect his rights. This will be our aim and principle for all 
our education in the coming years. We have many enemies outside our 
land. We need to be unified with a national feeling in our country 
(Tanin, March 8th, 1923). 


A few weeks later another official of that same ministry 
said more plainly : 
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We are in the stage of nationalism. Our educational aims will be 
humanitarian, but at the same time very nationalistic. In place of an 
artificial education, a civilized and liberal education ; in place of old cosmo- 
politan elements, a modernized gentleman Turk. These are what we are 
seeking for. . . . We can summarize our educational system in two words : 
national culture and modernized teaching. . . . In this path of national 
culture and national education, we shall take into consideration all the 
emotional, religious and educational elements of our social consciousness. 
In national culture we aim to fuse all these elements into one. We cannot 
remain attached to traditions and conservatism. They do not enter into 
our modernized programme. We have selected carefully all the points 
which we can accept reasonably (Tanin, March 80th, 1928). 


Mustafa Kemal Pasha has always emphasized in his 
public speeches the same idea, that education must serve 
to create and develop this nationalistic feeling among the 
people. The word ‘ Turk’ which was hardly considered suit- 
able to apply to any one, has now become a respected term. 
Turkish has been made obligatory in all schools. Turkey 
aims at unifying the Turks in this melting-pot of nationalistic 
education. But in this again the nationalists see the tradi- 
tional religious system as a blind wall before them. Either 
the secular or the religious system must be supreme. But 
Turkey is nationalist first; so the religious must yield to 
the secular. Ismet Pasha, in his recent address at a teachers’ 
conference, spoke the following significant words : 

You are the workers who will lead this people to the highest level of 
civilization. Your responsibility is very heavy. You have great obstacles 
before you. . . . The national educational system which you are following 
to-day has no relation to anti-religious tendencies. Ten years hence you 
shall see the purest type of Islam flourishing in Turkey. We had been 
entangled in such a complexity of ideas that it was necessary for us to 
getridofthem. On this path of national education we shall never recognize 
any obstacle. We shall lift up the intellectual life of our nation to the 
level of civilized peoples. . . . We want a national education. We shall 
follow this ideal at any cost. In the sphere of science and civilization the 
Turkish nation must have a place. I expect the fulfilment of social 
duties also from our teachers. Our social life is lacking in many things, 
it is dirty, really dirty ; you will cleanse it. 

After reporting Ismet Pasha’s words the editor of the 
paper Son Sa’at makes the following comments : 
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The conception and sense of nationality is a new thing in Turkey 
It has only been born during the Great War. It is this nationalism that 
has led us from calamities to victories. National feeling has saved Turkey 
from slavery and given her independence. It has saved us from death 
and brought us to life. Therefore Ismet Pasha has quite rightly emphasized 
national education. We are obliged to be extremely nationalistic now in 
order to make up our lack of it in the past. It is the duty of teachers 


to bring up the coming generation as extreme nationalists (Son Sa’at, 
May 9th, 1925). 


The Turks did one important thing. They abolished the 
old Medreseh system which prepared religious leaders and 
teachers for the mosques. That was a daring act. It put 
an axe to the root of the old religious conservatism. The 
scope of religious studies is now much limited in the Turkish 
schools. But the Turks are not content with that. They 
will completely secularize all education. That seems to be 
the tendency. Ina recent number of the Edebiyat Mejmouasi, 
April 24th, 1925, a writer expressed the following opinion : 
* Religious studies must be removed from schools altogether 
and left to the homes. Religion must not be included in 
the regular school curgicula and compulsorily taught.’ That 
is what is coming, Turkey intends to eliminate Islam from 
the sphere of education also. 


? 


LIBERAL THINKING AND CRITICISM OF ISLAM 


Liberal thought has been expressed in the Turkish press 
since the Great War on many points of fundamental import- 
ance. It is difficult to group these utterances under special 
topics, but they all bear on Islam as a religion and they 
have also a tendency to criticize the traditional view of faith 
and life. 

A well-known daily paper published the following applica- 
tion of simple arithmetic to traditional belief : 


We came across a small pamphlet the other day with the title Theo- 
logieal Studies and our Modern Renovators. The author aims at defending 
Islam against atheists and agnostics. In the first page of the pamphlet 
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he says that there are differences between the great men of antiquity and 
modern renovators, and as an instance of this he makes the following 
statement: ‘Ibn Shahi wrote one thousand volumes of commentaries 
on the Qu’ran and one thousand six hundred volumes on the Tradition 
and in writing these volumes he used over two thousand okes of ink.’ To 
tell the truth, after seeing such fanciful stories in a treatise which claims 
to deal with important religious problems, we did not think it worth while 
reading further. A small mathematical calculation shows the fallacy. 
If a man should write from morning till evening, he could hardly use five 
dirhems of ink each day. To use two thousand okes of ink that man would 
have to write for four hundred and forty-four years. Even if he used 


twice as much, he would need to live two hundred and twenty-two years. 
This is ridiculous. 


One of the most liberal writers in the Turkish press, who 
has been running a weekly magazine of his own for over 
twenty-five years and has done great service in translating 
books from European languages into Turkish, wrote the 


following words which are probably unique in Islamic 
literature : 


The disintegration of the Turkish people in the past has been due 
chiefly to three causes, the first of which is religious. A cloak cut and 
modelled for Arabia (i.e. Islam) has been forcefully put round our necks 
and has kept us tied to our bedsteads, so preventing the free development 
of our normal and national abilities. God says in the Qu’fan, ‘ Verily we 
have sent down the Qu’ran in the Arabic language, so that you may under- 
stand it.” From these words it is evident that the Qu’ran was addressed 
to the Arabs and the Turks can have no share in it. In the early ages of 
superstition it was only natural that each people should have a God of 
their own creation, and in that case it was to be expected that the re- 
vengeful Arab should have a mighty, revengeful God. However much 
we try to prove the unity of God, it is true that there are as many Gods 
as the number of men in the world. My own God is one who does only 
good, and is able to do everything that is good; who is sun by day and 
moon by night, who is eye to men and light to their eyes. This is the 
God whom the brave worship. Such is my God. My God is not the 
creator of evil. My God is light to the eyes. He is sun at daytime and 
moon at night. If He does not prevent a disaster or a calamity He weeps 
together with those who suffer and need consolation. 

The Arabs have ruined us [the Turks] by forcing upon us a God of their 
own creation. This God does not lack some good and noble qualities 
but He has attributes that have paralysed our national and normal growth. 
Our minds have remained puzzled in the midst of contradictions. The 
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cause of the Persian disintegration is also the same thing (Printed at 
Constantinople, August, 1924). 


Another writer in the weekly paper Mihrab speaks as 
follows about the need of religious education for Moslem 
children : 


There is no religion that has kept such true and correct information 
in regard to the times and events of the life of its prophets as Islam. If 
you take Jesus Christ, you cannot find any definite information in regard 
to the date, the place and the circumstances of His birth. The early 
church fathers are not agreed upon it. Islam is free of all such ambiguities. 
Yet it is a pity that we have not got even a book to teach the history 
and the holy character of our beloved Prophet. The Christians have 
taken all pains to warm the feelings of their co-religionists towards 
Jesus. In order to attract simple-minded Christians to Jesus, they have 
depicted His life as one of poverty and His death as a scene of wretched- 
ness. Islam is not dependent on such things. In Islam we have strength 
and faith in place of weakness and wretchedness. Therefore it is not 
necessary to resort to teaching made-up stories such as the growth of a 
tree by the entrance of the cave where Mohammed and Abu-Bakr hid 
themselves, or that Abu-Bakr was attacked by a snake but kept silent. 
The Christians need such made-up stories. They say that Jesus fed five 
thousand people with five loaves and twelve baskets were left over. 
Therefore it is our duty to examine carefully the traditions in regard to 
our prophet. We must write a new life of Mohammed. The task before 
our religious teachers is very difficult. They must tell first the things 
that have been spoken of the Prophet but are not true, and then they 
must teach the life and character of the Prophet in a true way. I want 
to call the attention of our colleagues to this point (Mihrab, Nov. 11th, 
1924). 


The last sentences are important. They show the be- 
ginning of the application of critical thinking to the life 
of Mohammed. But the greatest achievement in this line 
of free thinking and opening the eyes of the people to new 
ideas, was the work of Hussein Jahid, the editor of the daily 
Tanin, who has recently been condemned to banishment 
into the interior to live a secluded life. As one of the leaders 
of the Committee of Union and Progress during the war, 
Hussein Jahid was imprisoned in Malta by the British after 
the Armistice, and there he used his leisure in translating 
important treatises from French and Italian. He began to 
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print and publish these books under the general title of 
‘The Library of My Son.’ He has already printed Durkheim’s 
book on primitive forms of religion, Hoffding’s on psychology, 
Wilfredo Pareto’s book on socialism, written in Italian, Léon 
Marillier’s book on the liberty of conscience, Félix Thomas’ 
L’Education dans la Famille and two volumes of Leone 
Caitani’s well-known source-book on the history of Islam. 
These important publications are well printed on good 
paper. Putting time and money into such an enterprise 
implies a great aim at the back of it and shows also a real 
interest on the part of the public in the study of modern 
writers on religious and educational problems. 

In his preface to Leone Caitani’s first volume dealing 
with the early life of the prophet Mohammed, Hussein Jahid 
writes as follows : 


It is really tragic to be obliged to translate even the history of Islam 
from European languages. I hope that this sad experience will drive 
us Moslems to work hard. I have hesitated very much to translate this 
book, as the ideas in such a treatise would naturally differ from our own 
historical and traditional point of view. But the great scientific worth 
of the book itself, on the one hand, and the absence of a history of Islam 
in our own language, on the other hand, have overcome my hesitation. 
This book is the best in the European languages in its impartiality and 
goodwill. Yet the author has the outlook of a European scientist. . . . 
I should have liked to add some notes and to criticize and refute state- 
ments which are antagonistic to our beliefs and traditions, but feeling my 
inability to do so, I have left that duty to our theologians. I do feel 
that I have done a great service to our theologians by translating such a 
book, literally and exactly without changing any point, because in this 
way they will have the opportunity to understand and criticize the ideas 
which are contrary to our own beliefs. I pray that readers will cherish 
a spirit of toleration in reading this book. 


This book introduces highly explosive matter into the 
traditional Islamic studies. It may have a revolutionizing 
influence on Turkish thought about Islam. 

Here is another paragraph, this time from Léon Marillier’s 
book on the liberty of conscience which had been published 
in Turkish : 
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The greatest characteristic of Christianity is not its moral or dogmas, 
It is the teaching of Jesus in regard to the relationship between God and 
man. The old ethnic religions have been broken down and a new religion 
has been born. Here man and his heavenly Father stand alone. The 
Christian is obliged to be meek and compassionate for the sake of his 
Father, for the love of God. He will devote himself to the service of his 
brethren, and will not judge them, because they. are all children of God 
like him. He ought to love all men, Jews or Gentiles. .A Christian loves 
his brethren in Jesus. Formal religion has been set aside. The soul of 
the faithful has become the sanctuary. Think of the words of Jesus in 
the Gospel of John: ‘Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither 
in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. .. . 
The true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth.’ The 
Christian is the friend of God. He lives in God. He never dreams of 
persecuting others who are not attached to God. But Christianity has 
remained in the mind of Jesus. It has never been applied to life. Prob- 
ably this will be the Christianity of the future, but it has not been certainly 
the Christianity of the past. 


Think of a Moslem giving time and money to translate 
and print such matter. If the Christians had paid an 
enormous sum ten years ago to have such things put into 
circulation in Turkey, nobody would have undertaken it. 
Now it is the Moslems themselves who are printing and 
circulating such books. 


We have quoted enough to reveal tremendous changes 
of thought. They go far deeper than any change in the 
forms of government or political life. They affect the very 
root of the whole problem, i.e., Islam, its essence and its 
relation to modern life. Nowhere in the Moslem world have 
such tendencies appeared. Turkey has begun to lead the 
Moslem world in passing a new judgment on Islam. Turkey 
learns by her experience. On the one hand, she has the 
vision of a free and prosperous country, and on the other 
hand, she finds herself shackled with worn-out traditions, 
the chief of which are religious. So Turkey has closed the 
old Medresehs and has abolished all the Dervish orders and 
Tekyehs. Turkey is finding Islam a hindrance rather than 
a help to progress so she is subordinating Islam to modern 
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ideas. The crux of the whole problem is whether Islam and 
its Shariat should be uppermost or be subordinated to 
modern thought. The Turkish Moslems have definitely 
accepted the principle that the Shariat must be subordinated 
and they are applying this principle in the sphere of educa- 
tional, social and political life. For this reason they have 
decided to refute the whole law which was based on the 
Moslem Shariat, and to adopt the Swiss law. 

The situation is illustrated by what happened at the 
National Assembly in October, 1922, at the time of the 
discussion of the Caliphate. Two official Fetvas were read, 
deposing the fugitive Caliph according to Moslem law, and 
permitting the appointment of some one else to the office. 
Mustafa Kemal, after these two Fetvas were read, put them 
to the vote of the Assembly for approval. This was the 
critical time for Moslem religious sentiment. Some deputies 
immediately objected, saying that a Fetva was final and 
could not be voted on. Mustafa Kemal said, ‘ No, even 
Fetvas have been given in the past to ruin this country.’ 
Yet another deputy said, ‘ No, the holy Fetva is above our 
vote.’ But the Fetva was put to vote. Nothing could be 
more significant than this as showing the attitude of the 
Turks to the holy law. They will not take it as final; they 
will test it and if they find it unreasonable, they will put it 
aside. This principle has never before been accepted in the 
Moslem world. 

Turkey is a puzzle to outsiders. On the one hand, the 
Turks show freedom in their criticism of Islam, on the other 
hand, they are antagonistic to Christian institutions. They 
want to get rid of Islam, yet they assert in their constitution 
that the religion of Turkey is Islam. This anomalous 
position constitutes a real danger. Turkey may go from 
one extreme to another extreme, and the last may be worse 
than before. Turkey needs to find the right way. She 
must understand that all religion is not superstition, that 
true religion is the background of sound morality, that sound 
morality is the only foundation for social life and that there 
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is one way of true progress, the way of stern morality 
based on pure religion. Speaking from my long experience 
in Turkey, and desiring the real good of Turkish people, S 
I may honestly say that the most needed work in Turkey is 
that of missions, and the best friend of the Turks is the 
Christian missionary. 

AN ARMENIAN STUDENT OF IsLam 




















SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN MOSLEM 
LITERATURE AND WORSHIP 


A LINE OF MISSIONARY APPROACH 
By JOHN E. MERRILL, Pua.D. 


F¥NHE term missionary approach has come to be used 
in a sense that is almost technical. One might 
conclude that its meaning was fixed. But when, in a series 
of instances, we try to give it concrete definition, the results 
are not uniform. Missionary approach may refer to securing 
initial contacts with non-Christians, to winning their con- 
fidence, to making an opening for religious conversation, to 
methods of presenting the Christian witness, not to mention 
other possibilities. The cause of this variation is, evidently, 
a difference in the end in view at the moment in the mind 
of the writer or speaker. But it is apparent that the end 
in view is a determining factor in any discussion regarding 
missionary approach, and that our first concern must be 
the framing of a definition, preferably a fundamental defini- 
tion, of this objective. 
To accomplish this in an essential and non-controversial 
way, we may make use of expressions which Jesus employed : 
That they may have life . . that they may be perfected into one . . 
that they may have my joy fulfilled in themselves . . he that followeth 
me . . Shall have the light of life . . the Son shall make you free . . My 


peace I give unto you . . receive the Holy Spirit . . ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Spirit is come upon you. 


The end to be attained by the missionary approach is 
that the spiritual experience and dynamic offered by Jesus 
shall become the conscious possession of all the peoples of 
the world. 
It seems only natural to anticipate that this spiritual 
13 
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life will be subject to laws of its own. Such being the case, 
achievement of the missionary objective will be possible 
only as the laws of spiritual life are understood and obeyed. 
For a simple statement of the primary laws of spiritual 
life, we turn again to the gospels. To enter the new life, 
a man must be born of God. The missionary approach, 
then, must find a way of bringing men under the influence 
of divine regenerating power. To be born of God, a man 
must repent and believe. Stated in its most elementary 
form, this is the law of openness and obedience to truth. 
In more developed religious expression, it is the law of 
trust and obedience toward God. The missionary approach 
must call into being or must develop the inner activities 
demanded by this law. 

In practice a further element in the situation may prove 
of vital importance. In the life of the person to be approached 
there may exist already a spiritual preparation. In some 
form these very inner activities may be present, already in 
operation. He may even recognize as binding religious 
injunctions which give to these activities the weight of 
divine sanction. If such a preparation does exist ad- 
vantage of it certainly should be taken. If trust and 
obedience are acknowledged as duties we should search for 
signs of their existence, and then build upon them. 

Confirmation of this method of evangelistic approach 
may be found in the preaching of the apostles. - They sought 
out the deepest religious elements in the lives of those to 
whom they spoke, and, accepting them with approval, 
made them the starting-point for their own message. Devout 
Jews, for example, had been trained in trust and obedience, 
and were living in hope of blessing through the promised 
Messiah. To them the apostles preached Jesus as the ful- 
filment of their hope. A devout Gentile like Cornelius had, 
however, a different background and was treated differently. 
He was recognized as one who ‘ fears God and works righteous- 
ness,’ and to him, using as a basis his religiousness and 
conscientiousness, Peter preached Jesus as the divinely 
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appointed Judge, faith in whom brings forgiveness. To 
the Greeks at Athens, likewise, Paul presented Jesus as the 
Judge, attested by the resurrection, thus appealing to their 
consciences. 

It is to the problem of a spiritual preparation among the 
Moslems that attention is now to be directed. What is 
there in the religious life of a devout Moslem corresponding 
to the religious element which the apostles recognized both 
among Jews and among Gentiles, and of which they made 
use? The classic expressions of Moslem religious life are 
found in the Quran and the Traditions and in ceremonial 
worship. What do these contain that requires or involves 
fulfilment of the fundamental laws of spiritual life ? 

First, let it be understood that the present discussion is 
concerned with experience, not with theology. We are not 
concerned with proving any contention regarding Christian 
thought or practice, but with bringing the living Christ, 
who is life-giving Spirit, into the conscious experience of 
men. And we desire to show that there exists already in 
the life of the devout Moslem a degree of fulfilment of the 
very laws upon the execution of which the possession of 
Christian spiritual experience depends. Here, then, is a 
basis for approach of which use can and should be made. 

The argument of this article involves intentionally 
only the fairest and sincerest aspects of Islam. In them, 
if anywhere, is to be sought a preparation for receiving the 
message of spiritual life in Christ. If any reader is inclined 
to view the facts here cited as rendering Christian missions 
to Moslems unnecessary, rather than as constituting an 
avenue of approach of which Christian missions should take 
advantage, such a feeling will be an added sign of the urgent 
need in which we stand of a distinctive definition of the 
Christian message, viewed in the light of a comparative study 
of religion and in the light of a scientific study of spiritual 
life. Christ offers to men a final solution of the problem of 
human sin in all its ramifications, and then the transfigura- 
tion and fulfilment of their best. The spiritual best possessed 
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by the non-Christian peoples is their preparation to receive 
His gift. 

The quotations which follow from the Quran are from 
the translation by Rodwell, in Everyman’s Library, sura 
and verse being indicated in each case. Quotations from 
the Traditions are from the translation of the Misheat-ul- 
Masabih by Matthews, published in Bengal, 1809-10. There 
is no later complete translation in English. Volume and 
page in this edition are indicated after each citation. 


I 


Islam is full of an emphatic summons to a religious life, 
the summons, likewise, of the Old and New Testaments. 

Ungrudging credit must be given to the religious purpose 
of the Quran. Not only is it the accepted and authoritative 
book of a great religion; any one who turns thoughtfully 
its pages will soon satisfy himself of its inherently religious 
character. The separate admonitions to the religious life 
which are found in its pages exceed one thousand. And it 
is significant that, in these admonitions, the most frequent 
way of describing religious men is as those who ‘believe 
and do right,’ a resemblance to the fundamental law of 


trust and obedience just mentioned which will not fail to 
attract attention. 


Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destruction, save those who believe 
and do the things which be right (ciii. 2, 3). Love will the God of mercy 
vouchsafe to those who believe and do the things that be right (xix. 96). 
God hath promised to those who believe and do the things that are right, 
that for them is pardon and a great reward (v. 12). To those who believe 
and do the things that are right will He hearken and augment His bounties 
to them (xlii. 25). 

More than eighty such passages might be cited. 
The Traditions, because less accessible, are less known 


among Christians. They place the same emphasis upon 
religiousness. 


In every situation, sitting, standing, asleep and awake, night and 
day, be employed in the remembrance of God (1. 588). Let your tongue 
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be always moist in the remembrance of God (1. 540). Talk not much 
without remembering God (1. 589). Know that your best actions are 
prayers (1.72). Verily, men’s hearts take rust like iron when water gets 
to it. It was said: O messenger of God, what causes an unsullied heart ? 
He said: Remembering death very much, and repeating the Quran 
(1. 510). Shall I show you a multitude, superior in plunder and quicker 
of return? A multitude which is present at morning prayer, and after- 
wards sits and converses respecting God till sunrise. Then this assembly 
are quicker in return and have carricd away more plunder than that army, 
because they have in one hour obtained immense rewards and have re- 
turned quicker to their homes (1. 203). 


The picture which the Traditions draw of Muhammad 
as a religious man compels reflection. And it must be 
remembered that, for all good Moslems, the character 
of Muhammad is the ideal. 


I was not instructed to accumulate money and be a merchant; but I 
was instructed to employ myself continually in repeating Subhan Allah ! 
and praising God, and worship, particularly prayers, until my death 
(2. 497). When the prophet received a pleasing order, he would fall upon 
his face in gratitude to God (1. 380). When any mishap befel the prophet, 
he would say prayers and call on God to be relieved from it (1. 286). The 
prophet stood up so long in his night prayers as to swell his feet, and it 
was said to him: Why do you perform all this devotion, now that all 
your sins are forgiven, first and last? He said: What! Shall I not be 
a grateful servant of God? (1. 261). Aayeshah, his favourite wife, reports 
that the prophet used, when the last ten days of Ramadan arrived, to labour 
more in his worshippings than customary, and was awake the whole 
night, and made his family keep awake also, that they might worship, 
likewise (1. 492). He said of himself: 1 swear by God that, verily, I ask 
pardon of God and turn from sin to Him more than seventy times daily 
(1. 554). In times of drought, people besought him, as a holy man, to 
pray for rain, and tradition says that his prayers were answered (1. 333, 
384). 


Numerous examples are given of prayers which were 
offered by Muhammad. 


Make me a fearer of Thee, and a great obeyer of Thee, and a great 
humbler of myself before Thee, and a complainer and repenter to Thee. 
Accept my repentance and wash away my sins and approve my supplica- 
tions ; and strengthen my proofs, and make my tongue true; and show 
my heart the straight road, and draw away the blackness of my heart 
(1. 594). Benefit me by that which Thou hast taught me (1. 596). Make 
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us satisfied with Thee (1. 596). O Lord, pardon my faults, works which 
I may have done through ignorance, my lavishing away, inconsiderate 
speaking and blundering, my wicked labours and intentions (1. 598). O 
Lord, give me Thy friendship (1. 595). Give us of Thy obedience that 
will bring us to Thy paradise (1. 595). This prayer is reported by Aayeshah : 
Wash my sins with ice-water and hail-water, and purify my heart as a white 
cloth from dirt, and make the distance between me and faults far, as the 
east is from the west (1. 588). 


There are reports of prayers which Muhammad taught 
his followers. Abu Bekr, who became the first Caliph, said 
that he was taught by the prophet to pray : 


O Lord, verily I have tyrannized over my own soul, and no one can 
pardon the faults of Thy servants but Thou. Then forgive me from Thy 
kindness, and have mercy upon me. For, verily, Thou art the Forgiver 
of offences, and the Bestower of favours on Thy servants (1. 159). 


Ali ibn Abu Talib, Muhammad’s cousin, who became the 
fourth Caliph, was instructed to pray : 


O Lord, show me the straight path, and make me a doer of straight 
actions. And in asking the straight road, conceive a straight road, and 


when asking for straightness of actions, remember the straightness of an 
arrow (1. 595). 


The following form of prayer was given by Muhammad for 
use by anyone, when undertaking a new work : 


O Lord, I supplicate Thy good assistance in Thy great wisdom ; and 
I pray for ability to discern and obtain what is good, through the means 
of Thy power. . . . O Lord, if Thou knowest that the matter which I 
am about to undertake is good for my religion, my life and my futurity, 
then make it easy for me, and give me prosperity in it; and if Thou 
knowest that it is bad for my religion, my life and end, then put it far 
from me, and show me good, whatever it may be (1. 285). 


Once a man in trouble over debt came to Muhammad for 
advice. The prophet said to him : 


Say, morning and evening : O Lord, defend me from melancholy and 
sorrow, and from incapability and laziness, and from stinginess and 
cowardice, and from being overcome by debt and from being overcome 
by men on account of debt. The man said: I did as the prophet ordered 
me, and God took away my sorrow and discharged my debt (1. 585). 
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Muhammad's testimony that ‘ prayers lighten the heart’ 
(1. 70) has the ring of experience. 

To these teachings of the Quran and of the Traditions, 
summoning men to a religious life, is to be added the influ- 
ence of the universal Moslem call to worship, which keeps 
the ideal of a religious life continually before the minds of 
the people. At dawn and mid-forenoon, at noon, mid-after- 
noon and after sunset, throughout the length and breadth 
of Islam the musical intonation is heard : 


God is Most Great! God is Most Great! God is Most Great! God 
is Most Great! I bear witness that there is no other god save God. I 
bear witness that there is no other god save God. Hasten to divine 
worship! MHasten to divine worship! Hasten to permanent blessed- 
ness! Hasten to permanent blessedness! God is Most Great! God is 
Most Great! There is no god save God. 


In the early hours of morning, sleepers are aroused by the 
added monition, preserved from the primitive days of 
Islam, ‘ Worship is better than sleep.’ 


II 


Both the Quran and the Traditions are concerned that 
men should exercise faith in God. In one tradition, Muham- 
mad is reported to have urged: ‘ You must bring all your 
wants to God, even to the thongs of your footwear, being 
broken’ (1. 530). Another says that he taught: ‘ The 
supplications of the oppressed reach God and are approved, 
though they be infidels’ (1. 405). We remember the 
urgency of Jesus that ‘men ought always to pray and 
not to faint.’ 

In the Quran, God is represented in terms calculated to 
attract the hearts of men to trust in Him. 


He it is who accepteth repentance from His servants and forgiveth 
their sins (xl. 24). They who believe and do the things that are right 
shall their Lord direct aright, because of their faith (x. 9). Truly thy 
Lord is full of goodness towards men (xxvii. 75). He will not burden a 
soul beyond its power (xxiii. 64). Gracious is He to those who return 
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to Him (xvii, 27). God will not let your faith be fruitless (ii. 188). Despair 
not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God forgive (xxxix. 54). 


These are only a few quotations among very many that 
might be made. They must not be forgotten, when mention 
is made of the emphasis placed by Muhammad upon the 
sovereignty of God, and of his warnings of wrath to come. 

The Traditions have the same teaching of the gracious- 
ness of God, in even more explicit terms. 


When God created the creation, He wrote a book which is near Him 
on His imperial throne ; and what is written in it is this: My compassion 
overcomes My anger (1. 568). God is more compassionate on His servants 
than this (nursing) woman on her child (1. 564), Whoever loves to meet 
God, God will love to meet him (1. 855). Muhammad said: I would not 
value having the whole wealth of the world in the place of this revelation : 
Say, O Muhammad: O My servants! Those who have oppressed their 
own souls shall not be hopeless of the mercy of God (1. 562). Flight from 
sin towards repentance shall not be cut off, till the sun rises in the west 
(1. 559). There is not a Musleman who goes to sleep on the remembrance 
of God, and awakes in the night and asks a good of God, but God will 
grant it to him (1. 259). The prophet came to a young man who was in 
a dying condition, and said to him: How do you feel about yourself ? 
He said: I hope in God, O prophet, for verily I fear from my faults. He 
said: Hope and fear are never combined in the heart of any one at such 
a time, but God grants what is hoped for, and protects him from what 
he fears (1. 358). 


In the graciousness of God, alone, is the hope of all men. 


The actions of no one of you ever redeem you, but redemption is on 
the compassion of God. The companions said: Do you, also, O prophet, 
not get redemption from your own actions? He said: I also, unless that 
God covers me with His compassion (1. 564). 


Ill 


Both the Quran and the Traditions teach that God 
requires righteousness, the demand, also, of Hebrew and of 
Christian Scripture. 

A few of the more fundamental injunctions of the Quran 
are these : 
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Act justly ; enjoin justice; be constant amid trials; forgive, when 
angered ; repel evil with good; walk not loftily ; offer not favours for 
the sake of recompense, but as seeking the face of God ; expend substance 
from a desire to please God ; give alms of that which you love ; witness 
by righteousness for God. 


The Traditions, likewise, declare : 


A perfect Musleman is he from the tongue and hands of whom man- 
kind are safe (1. 4). I swear by God, in whose hands is my life, that no 
servant has believed perfectly until he wishes for his brother that which 
he wishes for himself (2. 452). The most excellent faith [is] to do unto 
all men as you would wish to have done to you, and reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself (1. 17). 


Among Christians, the common estimate of Islamic 
moral ideals is so inferior that any authoritative Moslem 
writings which justify a better judgment should be given 
full opportunity to speak for themselves. Islam, as well 
as Christianity, should have the benefit of its own best. 
The Traditions teach that goodness is a matter of intent. 


The acceptation of actions depends upon the design with which they 
are performed, and man shall be regarded only according to his intention 
(1. 6). When any one of you beats his servants, and asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from beating him (2.141). A keeper 
of the fast who does not abandon lying and detraction, God cares not 
about his leaving off eating and drinking (1. 472). He who fights in the 
road of God with the intention of obtaining the heel-rope of a camel, then 
for him is what he had in view (2. 245). He who asks God for martyrdom 
with sincerity, God brings to the dignity of martyrs, although he may die 
upon his bed ; on account of his sincere intention, he obtains the rewards 
of martyrdom (2. 238). 


They consider goodness to be a matter of the heart. 


Goodness is a thing from which thy heart finds firmness and rest, and 
badness is a thing which throws thee into doubt, though men may acquit 
(2. 4). Son, if thou be able, keep thy heart from morning till night and 
from night till morning free from malice toward every one (1. 50). 


They require conscientiousness. 


Quit that which throws you into doubt, and incline toward that which 
does not cast you into doubt. Because truth is the cause of comfort to 
the heart, and, verily, lying is a cause of doubt and hesitation. I mean, 
make choice of truth and leave falsehood (2. 4). Death is better than 
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sinning (2. 505). Verily, the devil is hopeless of being worshipped at 
Mecca ; but it is near that there will be obedience to him in a thing which 
you count trifling in your actions ; that is, you will commit faults, and 
think them trifling and of no moment ; and committing faults is obedience 
to the devil, because he is pleased with it (1. 644). A servant does not 
reach the eminence of continence until he leaves some things lawful, 
from the fear of falling into doubt and things unlawful (2. 4). 


They hold that moral obligation is rooted in religious duty. 


There is no man but a righteous believer, or a sinner (2, 441). If thou 
derive pleasure from the good thou hast performed and be grieved for the 
evil thou hast committed, thou art a true believer (1. 16). It is one of the 
signs of a man’s perfect faith to abandon the thing that is not of benefit 
in religion (2. 429). A thief was brought to Muhammad. He confessed 
repeatedly his guilt. After much consideration and delay, Muhammad 
finally ordered execution of the legal penalty, and the man’s hand was 
cut off. This done, he was brought again to the prophet, whereupon 
Muhammad said to him: Ask pardon of God, and repent to Him. The 
man said: I ask pardon of God, and repent to Him. The messenger of 
God said thrice : O Lord, have mercy on him ! (2. 196). 


IV 


The ceremonial worship of Islam rests upon religious 
convictions and instinctive yearnings which constitute a 
preparation for the Christian message of spiritual life. 

For a devout Moslem, the question recurs at every hour 
of the day as to whether he is, at the moment, ceremonially 
pure. If he is not, he cannot perform the stated acts of 
worship, or any act that can have religious merit. And 
when purity has been secured by ablution, the slightest 
issue from the body is sufficient to destroy it. The spiritual 
principle underlying this ceremonial requirement is that, in 
order to serve God or to receive His favour, one must be 
always in a state acceptable to Him. Therefore a man’s 
standing in the sight of God should be constantly a matter 
of attention. It is his chief and first concern. 

Again, the ablutions, which are preliminary to worship 
and a necessary preparation for it, signify the removal of 
sins. The principle involved in their performance is that, 
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before one can worship, or even can enter the court of God, 
the removal of sin is an unconditional requirement. Tradi- 
tion connects the falling of the water of ablution from the 
hands and head and other members washed with the simul- 
taneous falling away of the sins from the members that have 
committed them. But other traditions show a spiritual 
conception at the core of this observance. 


No ablution is perfect without the mention of the name of God (1. 98). 
That person who performs ablution and remembers the name of God 
verily purifies his whole body. And he who forgets the name of God 
in his ablutions only makes pure the members that have undergone ablu- 
tion (1.97). If, after the ablutions, you then stand up and say your prayers 
and glorify God in the way of which He is worthy, and empty your hearts 
of everything but God, you will be cleansed from your sins, as on the 
day of your birth (1. 218). 


Still further, the Moslem conception of worship is that 
of formal reception into the court of God. The climax for 
the devout Moslem is when he prostrates himself in adora- 
tion before what is to him the Real Presence. This is the 
view .of the required acts of worship which is taught to 
Moslems from their childhood. The Traditions say that 
Muhammad once gave this definition of the divine grace 
granted to Moslems: ‘ That thou worship God as if thou 
sawest Him ; for, though Thou dost not see Him, know that 
He seeth thee’ (1.2). Anyone who passes in front of a 
worshipper is condemned with great vehemence: ‘ If he did 
but know the sin of passing before a person employed in 
prayer, he would find it better for him to sink into the 
earth’ (1.161). Again, it is said: ‘ Verily, you do not 
repeat to One deaf and absent, but, verily, to One who 
heareth and seeth. And He is with you, and He to whom 
you pray is nearer to you than the neck of your camel’ 
(1. 549). This teaching rests, as does the whole ceremonial 
of worship, upon a recognition of man’s innate desire for 
communion with God. As the ultimate implication of 
Islam’s demand for ceremonial purity is the necessity for 
purity of heart, and as that of the ablutions is the necessity 
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for the cleansing of the heart from sin, so in the worship of 
Islam the heart of man confirms afresh the universal con- 
fession, voiced by St Augustine: Fecisti nos ad Te; et 
inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te. 

Here, then, are spiritual values present in Islam. They 
belong to the deepest life of devout Moslems. Who can 
wish them ever to lose them? Rather we must wish that 
attention should be drawn to them, that men should be 
rendered more sensitive regarding them, that these spiritual 
elements might be developed into greater depth and strength. 
Here lie disclosed the ultimate convictions regarding ac- 
countability and the deepest religious aspirations acknow- 
ledged by one-seventh of the human race. It is upon this 
foundation that those charged with the cure of Moslem souls 
are to build. The question is not as to whether there is a 
preparation for missionary approach to Moslem hearts in the 
spiritual elements of the literature and worship of Islam, 
but as to whether Christian missionaries are able to take 
advantage of this preparation for the Gospel. 

Joun E. MERRILL 











SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
HEBREW PRAYER BOOK 


By A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. 


OW is it that the Jews have survived during all these 
centuries of the Christian era, when we have done our 
uttermost—to our shame and spiritual humiliation—to 
extirpate them ? What has been the hidden spring of their 
life ? Whence has come that secret supply of oil which, as 
in Bunyan’s parable, has made the flame of their existence 
wax hotter and hotter, in spite of all the water with which 
it has been drenched? Does the reader reply, with a 
solemn inclination of his head, ‘ Israel’s preservation has 
been the will of God’? No doubt this is true; but God 
works by means. And what has been the chief of the many 
means by which our God, the God of Israel, has attained 
His object, the preservation of the Jews for those great days 
yet in store for them? Is it the conscientious obedience of 
the Jews to the ceremonial Law, with its ordinances as 
enlarged and adapted to the shifting needs of the day in that 
glorious compendium of discussion and imagery which we 
call the Talmud ? The Jews owe much to the Talmud; it 
has been a veritable zareba against the lions and tigers of this 
ungodly world. But, strictly speaking, the Talmud affects 
only the intellect and the external life, and we can hardly 
wonder that not a few Jews in these days suffer a reaction 
from its influence, and desire to put it on one side. 

What then are the real springs of the hidden life of 
Judaism, if the Talmud affects only the mind and the 
external actions ? What has brought the vigour, what has 
been the sap, which has enabled the Jewish people to per- 
severe, to grow and to extend? I answer, the spiritual 
part of their religion, which is } enshrined and incorporated in 
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their Prayer Book. The Hebrew Prayer Book represents 
that spiritual side of religion which alone supplies the vital 
force necessary for continuance and development. 

But here we come at once to the need of a definition. 
What do we mean by spirituality ? It is not easy to define 
‘spiritual.’ It is certainly not the same as the French 
spirituel, with its connotation of culture and wit. Neither 
does it answer to the German geistlich, which at least includes 
the ideas of merely ‘ religious,’ and indeed ‘ ecclesiastical.’ 
For with us the connotation of ‘spiritual’ is more than 
intellectual, and even more than moral. 

Yet we cannot, at least for our purpose, limit * spirituality ’ 
in such a way that it implies conscious conversion. For 
Jews do not acknowledge such a thing at all. When en- 
quiries were made in America a few years ago of thousands 
of young people as to their conversion or otherwise, not a 
single Jew claimed to have experienced it. And again, we 
cannot limit ‘spirituality,’ as the writer of the article so 
entitled in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
virtually limits it, to the state of acceptance of the Lord 
Jesus and union with Him. For then it would be a mere 
contradiction in terms to speak of spirituality in the Hebrew 
Prayer Book, where the prayers are those of persons who are 
not Christians, and are opposed to Christianity, not acknow- 
ledging the Lord Jesus in any way, and sometimes even fram- 
ing their language to contradict what they believe to be the 
expression of the Christian faith. 

We cannot therefore use the word spirituality in its 
fullest Christian sense. We mean by it rather that quality 
which is the basis of true Christianity, as of all religion; 
the beginning of that attitude of mind and heart which finds 
its completion in acceptance of, and devotion to, the Lord 
Jesus. 

It is thus something which is the product of the Divine 
Spirit, the Holy Ghost Himself, as He is working in the 
human heart. It must be therefore akin to His character, 
standing in close relation to the very nature and being of 
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God. And God is the very antithesis of all forms of self- 
seeking and self-glorification, direct or indirect. And here 
perhaps we begin to see our way in distinguishing those parts 
of the Hebrew Prayer Book which are spiritual from those 
which are not. For this is the test given by our Lord in one 
of His parables. Two men went up into the temple to pray. 
One prayed a prayer strictly correct and expressive even of 
gratitude. But the other came in the deepest humility, 
beseeching God’s mercy, and went down to his house justified 
rather than the first. Self-conscious goodness, on the one 
hand, spoiled the thanksgiving. True self-knowledge, on the 
other hand, with its consequent humiliation, exalted God and 
received blessing. 

Let us apply this test to the subject before us, premising 
that our task is not at all an easy one, especially in view of 
the fact that in these semi-eastern prayers the mode of 
expression is often very different from our own. But if we 
find that any prayer is marked by reliance on good works, 
even though these are performed from the heart—and no 
other performance is regarded by the better Jews as worth 
anything—we may call that prayer one that suits the 
Pharisee of the parable. We shall place it in the same 
category if it is marked by a desire for worldly rule over non- 
Jewish peoples, and the merely earthly glory of Jerusalem, 
and, of course, if it lays stress on ceremony in itself, the merely 
perfunctory in divine worship. 

If, on the contrary, we find that the prevailing character 
of a prayer is humility of heart, faith and love to men, we 
may judge that it is such as would have appealed to the 
Publican of the parable, and we may justly call it spiritual. 

The spirituality of the daily prayers only of the Hebrew 
Prayer Book is now under consideration, and these are to be 
found conveniently in pp. 2-217 in Singer’s edition, omitting 
such pieces as are used only on festivals, but including 
what is said on ordinary sabbaths. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of these prayers is 
that innumerable texts are entwined in the very substance of 
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most of them, and that a very large proportion of the service, 
no less than seventy pages, consists of passages of Scripture. 
This is often forgotten in the consideration of the spirituality of 
the Hebrew Prayer Book. The reading of the Bible takes a 
greater place in the Jewish service than even in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Psalter, it may be added, supplies far the 
larger number of the printed passages from Scripture. Jews of 
the Christian era have been as ready as Jews of earlier days to 
find in the Psalms their chief aid to spiritual devotion. It is right 
to add that besides these pages of Scripture there are also four 
or five non-Biblical passages, from the Mishna, the Talmud 
and even the Zohar, as well as one whole treatise of the 
Mishna, the famous and helpful Ethics of the Fathers. 

It must be acknowledged that there are a number of 
prayers which rather jar. We can hardly say that they are 
absolutely bad or erroneous, but they are not prayers in 
which we can easily join. They suggest the Pharisee in the 
parable, rather than the Publican. 

First, I would mention those in which stress is laid on 
God’s choice of Israel, to the exclusion of other nations. So, 
fo: example, we find in the early morning prayer (p. 4): 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our God, King of the universe, who hast 
chosen us from all nations and given us Thy Law. Blessed art Thou, 
O Lorp, who givest the Law. 

So again, and more plainly, in the Alenu, also recited at 
morning prayer : 

It is our duty to praise the Lord of all things, to ascribe greatness to 
Him who formed the world in the beginning, since He hath not made us 
like the nations of other lands, and hath not placed us like other families 
of the earth, since He hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, 
nor a lot as unto their multitude. . . . We therefore hope in Thee, O Lorp 
our God, that we may speedily behold the glory of Thy might, when Thou 
wilt remove the abominations from the earth, and the idols will be utterly 
cut off, when the world will be perfected under the kingdom of the Almighty, 
and all the children of flesh will call upon Thy name, when Thou wilt turn 
unto Thyself all the wicked of the earth. 

It ends with a very proper prayer for the conversion of 
‘the inhabitants of the world’ (pp. 76 sq.). 
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Read also the Kiddush for sabbath evening (p. 124), part 
of which is : 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast taken pleasure in us, 
and in love and favour hast given us Thy holy Sabbath as an inheritance, 
a memorial of the creation—that day being also the first of the holy con- 
vocations, in remembrance of the departure from Egypt. For Thou hast 
chosen us and sanctified us above all nations, and in love and favour hast 


given us Thy holy Sabbath as an inheritance. Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, 
who hallowest the Sabbath. 


But the spirit of such prayers is expressed nowhere so 
concisely as in the early morning prayer (pp. 5 sq.), ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lorp our God, King of the universe, who hast 
not made me a heathen’ (nokri), or, as it runs in its oldest 
form, ‘who hast not made me a Gentile’ (géy) (Tosephta, 
Ber. vii. 18). That prayer is followed by, ‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lorp our God, King of the universe, who hast not made me 
a bondman’ (ebed), or rather, as it is in the oldest form, 
‘who hast not made me an uneducated man’ (bér). And 
on this follows, for the men, ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our 
God, King of the universe, who hast not made me a woman,’ 
for the women, ‘ who hast made me according to Thy will.’ 

We must indeed not deal too harshly with this kind of 
prayer. Every one of us is thankful that he is neither a 
slave nor uneducated. And every man is thankful that he 
is not a woman, just as, no doubt, every woman is glad she 
is not a man; and every member of every nation is glad that 
he belongs to that nation and not to any other. Even the 
Eskimo, we are told, is thankful that his home is cast far 
away from the unpleasant warm climate of Europe. Besides, 
after all, the thankfulness of the Jew that he is not a Gentile 
is much the same as that of the Christian child who is taught 
by Dr Isaac Watts to say : 


Tis to Thy sov’reign grace I owe, 
That I was born on British ground, 

Where streams of heav’nly mercy flow, 
And words of sweet salvation sound. 


14 
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Lord, I ascribe it to Thy grace, 
And not to chance as others do, 

That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a Heathen, or a Jew.! 


Yet, granting all this, there is in such prayers the serious 
danger of self-complacency and of a contemptuous attitude 
towards others, which is very injurious to true religion. 
The Lord Jesus was not wrong when He pilloried it in the 
Pharisee’s prayer: ‘God, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this Publican’ (Luke xviii. 11). 

There is one short prayer which rather grates upon one, 
though its very brevity may be misleading. But it seems 
to show the direction of the Jewish mind in looking to the 
works of the Law as a means of salvation. When a boy has 
just been admitted to the full privileges of a Jew, a Bar- 
Mitzwah, at his thirteenth year, his father says, ‘ Blessed be 
He who hath freed me from the responsibility for this child ’ 
(p. 148). The words surely imply that, up to the lad’s 
admission to be a full member of the community, the 
father, in some way or other, bore his sins, but now is free 
from any such responsibility. As a commentator says in 
the Shulchan Aruk (225. 2), ‘ For up to now the father was 
punished when the son sinned, because he had not trained 
him properly.’ The late Dr Israel Abrahams indeed, whom 
all of us at Cambridge loved and respected, skates very 
gracefully round the difficulty when he says in his Notes on 
our passage: ‘This curious formula . . . does not signify 
the father’s relief at being released from the duty to care 
for his son, but it expresses the parent’s joy that the son 
has attained an age when he can discern right and wrong, 
and enters into the community as an independent member 
of the congregation.’ This ingenious explanation savours 
more of the twentieth than of the third century, when the 
sentence appears to have been framed.? 


1 Divine Songs for Children, nos. iv and v. (In vol. iv. pp. 298 sq. of his Works, 1753.) 
2 See Jewish Encyclopedia, ii. 510. 
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Again, the putting on of the prayer shawl (Tallith), and 
the phylacteries (Tephillin), with the prayers that accom- 
pany each action, do not appeal to us much, even though 
we know that similar actions and prayers are found in 
certain sections of the Christian Church, when the officiating 
ministers put on their vestments. God forbid indeed that we 
should think any action done in the name of God unworthy 
of prayer and meditation. Yet there is always the danger of 
formality and self-complacency. Is not then the prayer on 
p. 14 a little suggestive of Pharisaism, in the sense of our 
Lord’s parable ? 


I am here enwrapping myself in this fringed robe, in fulfilment of the 
command of my Creator, as it is written in the Law, ‘ They shall make 
them a fringe upon the corners of their garments throughout their genera- 
tions.” And even as I cover myself with the Tallith in this world, so may 
my soul deserve to be clothed with a beauteous spiritual robe in the world 
to come, in the garden of Eden. Amen. 


One does not like that word ‘deserve.’ It suggests 
another phrase which is found on p. 16, ‘ Blessed be He who 
payeth a good reward to them that fear Him.’ 

If we have some hesitation in placing the preceding 
utterances in the unfavourable light in which we have set 
them, we cannot have any such doubt about the next 
passage to be adduced, for it is the famous prayer in the 
Eighteen Benedictions which curses Jewish converts to 
Christianity. It is bowdlerized in the modern printed text 
used in the English synagogues. There it runs (p. 48) : 


And for slanderers let there be no hope, and let all wickedness perish 
as in a moment; let all thine enemies be speedily cut off, and the dominion 
of arrogance do Thou uproot and crush, cast down and humble speedily 
in our days. Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, who breakest the enemies and 
humblest the arrogant. 


The oldest form of the prayer, however, is : 


For the apostates [i.e. the baptized Jews, meshummadim] let there be 
no hope ; and the kingdom of pride do Thou quickly uproot in our days. 
And let the Christians (Nétzerim) and the Heretics perish suddenly. Let 
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them be wiped out of the Book of the living, and not be written with the 
righteous. Blessed be Thou, O Lorp, who humblest the proud. 


That belongs to the end of the first century and we may 
well be thankful that a less revengeful spirit moves Jews of 
to-day. It is possible indeed (as Mr Landsmann has lately 
pointed out), that even its original author, Samuel the 
Little, renowned in his generation for his piety, was sorry that 
he had composed it. For the Talmud tells us that only a 
year after its composition, when it was his duty to recite it 
aloud, he ‘ forgot it and was silent for two or three hours.’ 
Such ‘ forgetfulness * appeared so suspicious even to the 
compilers of the Talmud that they discussed the question 
why he was not removed from his office (T.B. Berakh, 28b, 
29a). That the spirit of revenge is even now not wholly 
extirpated may be seen from p. 155 of the Prayer Book. 

We come now to the pleasanter and more edifying part 
of our subject, the better, because more spiritual, side of the 
Hebrew Prayer Book. This has been too often overlooked, 
especially by our older controversialists, for Judaism has 
always suffered from both those who defend and those who 
attack it. The former have picked out only the good, the 
latter only the bad. Both were mistaken, for nothing is 
gained finally by reluctance to face facts. As the Talmud 
is neither a safe full of diamonds, nor a heap of refuse, what- 
ever its defenders and its foes may say, so is it with the 
Prayer Book. It would have been unjust to have ignored its 
weaknesses, but it would be still more wrong to pass over its 
spiritual excellences. To these therefore we must now turn. 

Attention has already been called to the fact of the place 
of honour which the Bible, and particularly the Book of 
Psalms, holds in it, and of the way in which text after text 
of Holy Writ is incorporated in the prayers. This must not 
be forgotten in our estimate of their spirituality. 

Let us turn back to the very beginning of the book, the 
prayer on entering the synagogue (p. 2). Add to it the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and we may well use it ourselves. It is 
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almost entirely a cento of Biblical passages. ‘ As for me, in 
the abundance of Thy lovingkindness will I come into Thy 
house: I will worship toward Thy holy temple in the fear 
of Thee:’ this is to be said in front of the entrance to the 
synagogue, according to a Prayer Book published in Prague, 
1886. ‘Into the house of God will we walk with the throng :’ 
this is to be said nearer the entrance, according to the same 
authority. ‘How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, thy 
dwelling places, O Israel. As for me, in the abundance of 
Thy lovingkindness will I come into Thy house: I will 
worship toward Thy holy temple in the fear of Thee. Lorp, 
I love the habitation of Thy house, and the place where Thy 
honour dwelleth. As for me, I will worship and bow down : 
I will bend the knee before the Lorp, my Maker. And as 
for me, may my prayer unto Thee, O Lorp, be in an accept- 
able time : O God, in the abundance of Thy lovingkindness, 
answer me in the truth of Thy salvation:’ all this is to be 
said within the door. 

Consider again the prayer Lka Dédi, said or sung at the 
inauguration of the sabbath (pp. 111 sq.), which ought at least 
to do away with the crude fancy that sabbaths are sad days 
for Jews. It begins : ‘ Come, my friend, to meet the Bride ; 
let us welcome the presence of the Sabbath (better, ‘ let us 
bid the Sabbath welcome’). . . . Come, let us go to meet 
the Sabbath, for it is a well-spring of blessing; from the 
beginning, from of old it was ordained—last in production, 
first in thought.’ 

Somewhat akin to this are the many songs of praise ; and 
praise, we must remember, is perhaps the highest form of 
spiritual expression of which we are capable. The following 
occurs in the sabbath morning service (p. 36) : 


Praised be Thy name for ever, O our King, the great and holy God 
and King, in heaven and on earth; for unto Thee, O Lorp our God, and 
God of our fathers, song and praise are becoming, hymn and psalm, 
strength and dominion, victory, greatness and might, renown and glory, 
holiness and sovereignty, blessings and thanksgivings from henceforth 
even for ever. Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, God and King, great in praises, 
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God of thanksgivings, Lord of wonders, who makest choice of song and 
psalm, O King and God, the life of all worlds. 


Another portion of the morning service on the sabbath 
(pp. 125 sq.) may be quoted, which is of special interest to 
us because, very strangely, it has been attributed to no less 
an author than St Peter himself :! 


The breath of every living being shall bless Thy name, O Lorp our 
God, and the spirit of all flesh shall continually glorify and exalt Thy 
memorial, O our King; from everlasting to everlasting Thou art God ; 
and beside Thee we have no King who redeemeth and saveth, setteth 
free and delivereth, who supporteth and hath mercy in all times of trouble 
and distress; yea, we have no King but Thee. . . . To Thee alone we 
give thanks. Though our mouths were full of song as the sea, and our 
tongues of exultation as the multitude of its waves, and our lips of praise 
as the widely extended firmament ; though our eyes shone with light like 
the sun and the moon, and our hands were spread forth like the eagles of 
heaven, and our feet were swift as hinds, we should still be unable to thank 
Thee and bless Thy name, O Lorp our God and God of our fathers, for one 
thousandth or one ten-thousandth part of the bounties which Thou hast 
bestowed upon our fathers and upon us. . . . For every mouth shall give 
thanks unto Thee, and every tongue shall swear unto Thee ; every knee 
shall bow to Thee, and whatsoever is lofty shall prostrate itself before 
Thee ; all hearts shall fear Thee, and all the inward parts and reins shall 
sing unto Thy name, according to the word which is written, ‘ All my 
bones shall say, Lorp, who is like unto Thee ?’ 


Passing from the spirit of praise, into which we all, 
whether Jews or Christians, find it so difficult to enter, for 
our hearts are too much bound by the things of earth to be 
able to stay long in the very courts of heaven, let us come to 
something which we think we do know a little more of— 
though here we stand only on the threshold of full know- 
ledge—those utterances in the Hebrew Prayer Book which 
express the unworthiness of men, to receive blessing from 
God, and to hold communion with Him. The rubric runs in 
the early morning prayer (pp. 7 sq.) : 


At all times let a man fear God as well in private as in public, acknow- 
ledge the truth, and speak the truth in his heart ; and let him rise early and 





1 See Jellinek, Bet ha Midrasch, v. 61 note. 
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say: ‘ Sovereign of all worlds! Not because of our righteous acts do we 
lay our supplications before Thee, but because of Thine abundant mercies. 
What are we? What is our life? What is our piety? What our 
righteousness ? What our helpfulness? What our strength? What 
our might ? What shall we say before Thee, O Lorp our God and God of 
our fathers ? Are not all the mighty men as nought before Thee, the men 
of renown as though they had not been, the wise as if without knowledge, 
and the men of understanding as if without discernment ? For most of 
their works are void, and the days of their lives are vanity before Thee, 
and the pre-eminence of man over the beast is nought, for all is vanity.’ 


Listen to other words in the same service (pp. 46, 49 sq.), 
part of the Eighteen Benedictions, which our Lord probably 
had in mind when he gave the Lord’s Prayer : 


Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned ; pardon us, O our King, 
for we have transgressed ; for Thou dost pardon and forgive. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lorn, who art gracious, and dost abundantly forgive... . 
Hear our voice, O Lorp our God; spare us and have mercy upon us, and 
accept our prayer in mercy and favour, for Thou art a God who hearkenest 
unto prayers and supplications : from Thy presence, O our King, turn us 
not empty away ; for Thou hearkenest in mercy to the prayer of Thy people 
Israel. Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, who hearkenest unto prayer. 


In each week, save during certain weeks which need not 
be enumerated here, on Mondays and Thursdays (for the 
great Christian days, Sunday, Wednesday and Friday, are 
carefully avoided) there is a long prayer of special importance 
to us in this connexion, for it is a confession of unworthiness 
and sinfulness. It is to be found on pp. 57-62. <A few short 
extracts must suffice. 

And He, being merciful, forgiveth iniquity and destroyeth not; yea, 
many a time He turneth His anger away, and doth not stir up all His 
wrath. Withhold not Thou Thy tender mercies from us, O Lorp: let 
Thy lovingkindness and Thy truth continually preserve us. Save us, 
O Lorp our God. . . . Not according to our sins wilt Thou deal with us, 
nor requite us according to our iniquities. . . . We know that we have 


sinned, and there is none to stand up in our behalf; let Thy great name 
stand for our defence in time of trouble. 


But a little later, alas, there comes a sentence which 
shows that all is not quite so right as we Christians would 
have liked the prayer to be, for it runs : 
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Our Father, our King, though we be without righteousness and good 
deeds, remember unto us the covenant of our fathers, and the testimony 
we bear every day that the Lorp is One. 


The twin serpents of the merits of the fathers and one’s 
own good behaviour are little more than scotched, not killed. 

Lastly, there is the passage from the Zohar, which, as 
we are told on p. 148, is read in some congregations after the 
reader has taken the scroll of law on sabbaths and festivals. 
The date when it was composed is quite unknown, but 
cannot be later than the thirteenth century, and may be 
many centuries earlier. 


Blessed be the name of the Sovereign of the universe. Blessed be Thy 
crown and Thy abiding-place. Let Thy favour rest with Thy people 
Israel for ever; show them the redemption of Thy right hand in Thy 
holy temple. Vouchsafe unto us the benign gift of Thy light, and in 
mercy accept our supplications. May it be Thy will to prolong our life in 
well-being. Let me also be numbered among the righteous, so that Thou 
mayest be merciful unto me, and have me in Thy keeping, with all that 
belong to me and to Thy people Israel. Thou art He that feedeth and 
sustaineth all ; Thou art He that ruleth over all ; Thou art He that ruleth 
over kings, for dominion is Thine. I am the servant of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, before whom and before whose glorious Law I prostrate 
myself at all times: not in man do I put my trust, nor on any angel do I 
rely, but upon the God of heaven, who is the God of truth, and whose Law 
is truth, and whose prophets are prophets of truth, and who aboundeth in 
deeds of goodness and truth. In Him I put my trust, and unto His holy 
and glorious name I utter praise. May it be Thy will to open my heart 
unto Thy Law, and to fulfil the wishes of my heart and of the hearts of all 
Thy people Israel for good, for life, and for peace. 


These quotations show that there is in the Hebrew 
Prayer Book a very high degree of spirituality, and that the 
use of such means of devotion must have played no little 
part in the preservation of the Jewish nation, for the religion 
of people who pray such prayers from their heart must be 
real and deep. The result has been that in holy living a 
great many Jews have surpassed the majority of so-called 
Christians. Shame upon us and our teaching that it should 
be so, but so it is. Does not this fact suggest to us that in 
our attitude towards Jews we should be moved by a deep 
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respect ? We know indeed that we have much to teach them, 
that even their prayers as collected in their Prayer Book, 
excellent though they often are, lack all reference to that 
self-sacrifice of God which is found in Christ and His atoning 
work. And we cannot help seeing that for want of such an 
appreciation of God’s love in action many of the prayers are 
blighted by that self-complacency which is always apt to 
canker the fair fruit of the natural man. Yet, with all this, 
our own lives are themselves so enfeebled for lack of a 
vigorous appreciation of what our Redeemer has done for 
us that, in attempting to lead others to the Saviour, our 
words and actions ought surely to be marked by the deepest 
humility, and, above all, we ought to be free from that bitter 
controversialism which is the bane of all missionary work 
among Jews or Gentiles. While we are deeply conscious 
that the Jew has much, we know that we, by the mercy of 
God, have more. He has the Law (Torah), which, we must 
remember, is more than a system, more than a code and 
ordinances. But our message too is more than a system, 
even a system of doctrine ; more than a code, even of moral 
law; it is God in Christ, making Himself known to us in 
Jesus, exhibiting in Him His own love and power, inviting 
sinners to find Him in Jesus, and to live with such force and 
character as is made known to us in the life of Jesus, the 
perfect Man, answering on earth to the vision seen of old 
in heaven. For above the whirling wheels, and the living 
creatures, and the firmament, ‘was the likeness of a throne, 
as the appearance of a sapphire stone: and upon the like- 
ness of the throne was the likeness as the appearance of a 
Man’ (Ezek. i. 26). The Man Christ Jesus answers to the 
Manhood in God above, and to know Him is everlasting Life. 
A. Luxyn WILLIAMS 


Note.—Those who desire to study the subject further will find much to help them 
in Canon Box’s pamphlet, The Spiritual Walue of the Jewish Prayer Book, 1906. 
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MISSIONS AND THE CRIMINAL 
TRIBES OF INDIA 


By DORA TICKELL 


HIS subject is too wide to be fully dealt with within 
the limits of one article. The writer can do no 
more than outline the efforts that are being made. 

It may be well to define, first of all, what is meant by a 
criminal tribe and to endeavour to describe the nature of 
some of the tribes with whom we are trying to deal. The 
criminal tribesmen are hereditary robbers, handing on their 
skill and knowledge to their children in exactly the same way 
in which all the other hereditary occupations of India are 
handed on. The term is officially confined to those tribes 
that come under the Criminal Tribes Act. This Act, which 
has been in force for some fifteen years, furnishes the local 
governments with powers to register the members and 
restrict the movements of gangs and tribes habitually 
addicted to the commission of crime against property and to 
confine such gangs and tribes to settlements. There are 
many of these tribes which do not come within the limits of 
the present article, either because no mission work is going 
on among them or because the missions concerned are dealing 
with them, not through separate organizations or by special 
reform methods, but through the ordinary mission activities. 
Chief among such work is that being carried on by the C.M.S. 
and the S.P.G. among the Bhils of Western India.!_ This 
well deserves a special article, but cannot be included here. 

The history of mission work among the criminal tribes 
is very largely the history of settlement work. These 
settlements are internment camps, areas of ground encircled 
with walls or wire, into which the offenders are brought with 

1 The Brethren Mission is also werling among the Bhils in Gujerat. 
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their families and possessions and are free to build their 
huts and live to a large extent as they would outside. They 
may go and come freely in the daytime, but at dusk roll-call 
of all registered persons is taken and after that the gates 
are closed and a guard patrols till dawn. In some cases the 
missions have taken the initiative in starting these settle- 
ments ; in some cases Government has organized and financed 
them and later handed them on to different voluntary 
agencies. But in all cases there has been the closest co- 
operation and mutual sympathy in the work between govern- 
ment officials and missionaries. 

The tribes that are being brought within the reform 
schemes are of very different origins and habits. They are 
also at widely different stages of development. Some are 
primitive inhabitants of the forests, stealing largely in kind ; 
some are dwellers on the outskirts of villages, carrying on 
nominal occupations necessary to the village communities ; 
some have drifted into city life and add to their primitive 
lawlessness some of the worst vices of the cities. These are 
largely responsible for city thefts and dacoities. 

In North India the Salvation Army settlements are deal- 
ing principally with Bhatus, Samsiahs (cattle thieves), 
Doms, Haborahs (beggars and pickpockets) and Khasbands. 
Of these, they tell us that the Bhatus seem to be the most 
desperate tribe, often committing dacoity with murder, 
while the Samsiahs are said to settle down far better than 
most of the other tribes. 

In the settlements of Western India many different 
tribes are dealt with, the principal being Kaikadis (or Kor- 
wars), Ghantichors, Ghattiwaddars, Chapparbunds, Kanjar 
Bhats, Manggarudis, Haranshikaris. These differ widely in 
character. The Kaikadis are clever and bold and were a 
terror to the districts in which they were found until Govern- 
ment initiated its settlement schemes. The Chapparbunds, 
false coiners of northern origin and Mohammedan by religion, 
are now reformed and have almost entirely passed out of 
settlement life and supervision. The Kanjar Bhats, a tribe 
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of wandering dancers and musicians, of picturesque appear- 
ance and dress, are both friendly and fickle, easy to know and 
difficult to influence, with little desire or capacity for settling 
down to regular work. The Manggarudis are a tribe of 
outcaste acrobats, whose low straw huts may be seen outside 
almost any village of Western India. In this tribe the women 
steal more than the men. The Haranshikaris (or Pashu- 
pardhis as they are called in the Marathi country) are, as 
their names implies, hunters. They live in extremely 
primitive conditions in the jungle and hunt the deer as 
their nominal occupation. They steal cotton and grain 
from the field and though they sometimes commit thefts 
in the villages they are not experts. More moral than the 
other tribes, but with an intense belief in their tribal deities, 
they seem less moved by the evangelistic efforts of the 
missionaries than almost any other tribe. 

In the Telegu country the Salvation Army and the 
American Baptist Mission have been working for the past 
twelve years among the Erukulas or Korchas—-a tribe 
closely allied to the Kaikadis of Western India. They live 
a nomadic life generally, travelling with cattle, and often 
annexing the village cattle as they pass through. In the 
past they have probably been legitimate carriers and traders 
of salt, grain and other necessaries. Mat and basket making 
are also among their occupations. Some have settled on the 
outskirts of village life, acting as village musicians and 
playing at weddings, while others live entirely in the jungle. 
But among all the subdivisions of the caste there appears 
to be evidence of a strong criminal organization. ‘It has 
been proved over and over again that while there appears 
to be little in common between the cattle trader, the salt 
trader, the village watchman and the man in the hills, there 
is a secret wide-spread organization and understanding 
between all members of the tribe, though every suggestion 
of relationship is flatly refuted.” The women of the tribe, 
who combine fortune-telling with selling baskets, give 
valuable help in gathering and passing on information. 
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In the Tamil country an interesting piece of reform work 
is being carried on by government officials among the 
Kallar tribe. They are using the mission schools of the 
district for their educational schemes. A few years ago a 
new method of work was initiated in the district around 
Madura by the present Kallar officer, Mr Raja Ayyar. The 
Kallars are not a nomadic tribe, but are the inhabitants of 
this part of the country. They live in the villages and theft 
is with them a caste obligation. It is said that every Kallar 
man is pledged by loyalty to his tribe to commit at least 
one theft a year. Still the officer in charge believed that the 
problem was primarily an economic problem. The Kallars 
own land, but the soil is dry and monsoon conditions are 
uncertain. By means of co-operative banks, loans for 
digging wells and buying cattle, he sought to improve the 
condition of the people. At the same time he made the 
Kallar panchayats (village councils) responsible for the good 
behaviour of the village. The result has been a most 
encouraging decrease in crime. Plans for industrial help 
were also made, weaving schools were started, and education 
of a suitable type played an important part in his schemes. 
This was where the opportunity of the missionary came in. 
Some of the American Mission village schools were used for 
the Kallar children, Government paying a proportion of the 
expense. There are now 300 Kallar schools in the district, 
while the small minority of the children who pass on to 
higher education are drafted into the mission schools of 
Madura—Roman Catholic, Swedish and American—Govern- 
ment supporting the children. It is evident that the official 
in charge, a Brahman, sets much value on this co-operation. 
In conversation he said, ‘ I could not do a hundredth part of 
my work without the missionaries,’ and again, ‘ Missionaries 
are the right people to deal with the work, for they have 
sympathy and love for the tribesmen.’ 

The criminal tribes differ widely from one another, as we 
have tried to show, but they have some characteristics in 
common. One of these is their attitude towards their 
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offences. They have no feeling of responsibility or wrong- 
doing in the matter. To be an expert thief is to be a loyal 
casteman. Most of the tribes have an elaborate thief 
ritual by which the favour of the gods is shown or withheld. 
They act in obedience to this. Crime is with them a social 
and a religious obligation. To be convicted is simply a 
misfortune, and release from prison is the signal for purifica- 
tion and feasting. In one caste at least, drunkenness is also 
a caste test of worthiness. They also have in common their 
dislike of regular occupations or habits. This is a natural 
outcome of their heritage, but adds difficulty to the work of 
reform. One manager writes, ‘In spite of our efforts to give 
the people every opportunity to earn good wages, it some- 
times seems an impossible task to train them in habits of 
industry of any sort.’ This is not, however, equally true of 
all the tribes. 

As most of the mission work among the criminal tribes 
is carried on in settlements, it is necessary to describe the 
life and aims of these at some length. Most of the settle- 
ments are placed in or near industrial cities and the adult 
members of the tribes find regular occupation in mills, railway 
shops or labour gangs. A few settlements are wholly or in 
part agricultural. One or two are forest camps. The 
success of any settlement depends to a large extent upon 
supplying the tribesmen with regular and, as far as possible, 
congenial occupation. The drawbacks to the life from the 
settlers’ point of view are obvious but the advantages are 
quickly felt. Freedom from perpetual harassment (for 
wherever crime is committed suspicion at once falls upon 
the tribesmen), possession for the first time of a sufficient 
and regular source of income, education of the children and 
the care of health (two things at first but little valued, but 
which are being increasingly appreciated) make life in the 
settlements far more popular than it would seem at first 
to be. 

The settlements differ so much from one another that it 
will be best to divide the fields. In Western India all are 
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under the care of a Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer whose 
policy from the beginning has been to hand over a propor- 
tion of these to the care of voluntary agencies. In a govern- 
ment report of 1917 we find the following : ‘ We think it a 
wise policy to welcome the assistance of private agencies. 
A voluntary agency is actuated by a spirit of zeal and 
earnestness and undoubted religious fervour that cannot be 
expected in a government department. Its personnel would 
not be subject to constant changes as in the case of a govern- 
ment agency and would therefore be able to keep in very 
close association with criminal tribes and work up a connec- 
tion that would be a very great factor for success in their 
regeneration.’ The Settlement Officer adds in his own 
report of the same year, ‘Nor is it difficult to realize the 
advantage that a voluntary body working under a strong 
religious or moral purpose has over a government agency. 
The criminality of a man is the result of a kink in his moral 
nature ... the process of reformation will be greatly 
hastened and made more certain if strong moral influences 
communicated by sympathetic minds are added to the. 
healing measures.’ With regard to the success of such a 
policy the Settlement Officer has written in one of his recent 
reports, ‘I feel that those voluntary agencies which have 
taken up this work have earned the gratitude of Government 
and community alike for their devotion to the work.’ 

Of the Western India settlements, Sholapur is under the 
care of the American Marathi Mission, Hubli of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, Gokak of the American 
Methodist Mission, and Baramatti of the Mission of the 
Churches of Christ in Australia. There were in 1924 alto- 
gether 12,861 persons in the settlements of Western India. 

The success of these settlements as reforming agencies 
can be shown by the fact that, although the tribes are quite 
without confinement in the daytime, the percentage of 
absconders is only about one per cent. Life in the settle- 
ments is very simple. The policy has been ‘to allow the 
settlers to live in huts of the same kind as they are accustomed 
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to use in pre-settlement days. . . . There is no doubt that 
the people living in these huts are more healthy than they 
would be if they lived in chawlis. The sun has a better 
chance of entering within and the people spend much of their 
time in the open air. . . . The health of the settlements 
has been good.’ 

Co-operative banks, credit societies and co-operative 
grain-stores have greatly helped the economic condition of 
the settlers, while the working of their own tribal panchayat 
system, under the wise guidance of inspectors and managers, 
and the emphasis placed upon night schools and team games 
for the younger adults have helped to train the tribesmen 
in ideals of citizenship and brotherhood. 

In one of the earliest reports we find the following policy 
declared : ‘Any settlement to be successful must be care- 
fully linked up with a scheme for the gradual freeing of the 
settlers from restraint as they become fitted for this, so 
that in time they may be absorbed into the general life of 
the community.’ This policy is being consistently carried 
out. One tribe is, as we have said, almost entirely free from 
supervision and in each settlement a proportion of settlers 
now released from confinement are building their own huts 
or houses outside the settlement limits. On the other hand, 
those who have repeated convictions and appear to be 
incorrigible are sent to a special settlement at Bijapur, where 
there is a fixed period of detention for some years and where 
the conditions of life are more confined than in the other 
settlements. 

In order to raise the standard of living in the homes and 
to care for the health of the settlers, a staff of women in- 
spectors and health workers is appointed. These visit the 
huts daily, teaching the women habits of cleanliness and 
better living, and sending in patients to the settlement 
dispensaries. The Hubli settlement (S.P.G.) was the first 
in Western India to appoint a full-time woman superintendent 
and it was there that the women’s work was first fully de- 
veloped and infant welfare introduced. The medical work 
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has been of immense value in winning the love and confid- 
ence of the settlers. From being at first looked upon as an 
object of suspicion, the dispensary has now become one of 
the most popular spots in settlement life. 

Education for children of both sexes has been, from the 
beginning, compulsory in the settlements of Western India. 
The total number of children in the schools now is 2462—a 
large proportion of the whole population. The missions 
nave been careful to place these, for the most part, under 
skilled educationalists, and the children are, as a whole, 
intelligent and well able to take their place among those of 
other castes, as has been proved wherever a child has passed 
on for higher education into any of the city or mission 
schools. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements have 
now made an excellent beginning and are proving very 
useful. A good proportion of the boys are apprenticed to 
trades, many of them becoming carpenters and masons. 
Manual training has been made an important feature of the 
training in all the larger schools and is very popular among 
the boys and their parents. Special homes are provided for 
neglected children, or for those whose parents have an excep- 
tionally bad criminal record, or who have themselves been 
convicted of crime at a very early age, but the number of 
children in these homes is quite small. It has always been 
the policy of Government to allow the families to remain 
undivided wherever this is at all possible. ‘The settlement 
staff feel that no artificial home can satisfactorily replace 
the affection and care of the parents for their children.’ 

The work of the Salvation Army in their settlements in 
North and South India is far better known to the general 
public than that of other missions engaged with the criminal 
tribes. Their industrial policy has been different from that 
of Western India in that they have, for the most part, started 
home industries for their people rather than employ them 
in the open labour market. In their latest reports they 
emphasize the importance of regular and sufficiently paid 
labour. ‘No effort is likely to be a success which has not 
15 
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ready at hand the power or convenience of suitably employ- 
ing the people and giving them enough to live upon.’ Of 
their agricultural and agri-industrial settlements they write : 
* Agricultural settlements will be a difficulty until such times 
as the people take to the tilling of the soil. These criminal 
tribes are not farmers and it will take at least one generation 
to make them so ; and while the instinct is forming they have 
got to live. The agri-industrial class of settlement we have 
found to be the most satisfactory. The proposition is to 
make each settler eventually a property holder, and while 
he is cultivating a small holding of land, give him enough to 
employ him during that part of the year when the crops are 
growing or the seed is not in the ground. The finding of 
that industry within easy reach of his home and land is the 
problem.’ The Salvation Army work, while receiving sup- 
port from Government, has been initiated by their mission 
and has not, therefore, as complete and corporate an 
organization as the government settlements of Western India. 
The industrial and evangelistic sides of the work would 
appear to be more prominent than the educational. Weaving 
is one of the chief industries and at the settlement at Morada- 
bad in North India (with 1100 settlers) the children are 
taught the simpler parts of the industry at an early age. 
The Erukula Industrial Settlement at Kavali in the 
Telegu area of South India (American Baptist Mission), 
established in 1914, was from the first agri-industrial. It 
now numbers over a thousand and is not an enclosed settle- 
ment. The manager writes : ‘ Because we want the members 
of the settlement to become trustworthy we act as if we 
trusted them; the police carry no fire-arms and we have 
no walls around the settlement.’ Apart from a few regular 
constables the police duties here are carried out by special 
constables chosen from among the settlers. Labour diffi- 
culties are great, as the work is not all on one spot and the 
Erukulas do not seem to find regular work at all congenial. 
On the agricultural side an interesting scheme of land settle- 
ment has been evolved, by which the workers work for wages 
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while they gain experience, the balance of profit being spent 
on improvement of land, implements, and so on, and the 
land becoming their own after a sufficient period of probation. 
There is a reformatory settlement for the worst offenders 
here also, with a term of three years reviewable after one 
year. Even here the manager reports that it is a part 
of his plan, as far as possible, to let each one have a choice 
of employment and to use his own native skill as far as a 
market can be found. 

Education is compulsory from six to fourteen years. 
There is a settlement school for children of lower standards, 
after which they are drafted into the mission boarding schools. 
The following is an interesting after-record of some of the 
children of these schools : 

‘Ongole and Nellore training and high schools have a 
number of our girls, while others are in training of various 
kinds. One young man is taking a commercial course in 
Madras, another is a motor driver in Nellore, while his wife 
takes her teacher’s training. A husband and wife are 
learning compounding and nursing; a young woman has 
just graduated as a nurse and writes enthusiastically of her 
work. Three young men and their wives and two unmarried 
men are in the Allur and Kavali mission fields as village 
teachers, two at least acting as village preachers and making 
good.’ At Kavali there are trained nurses living within 
the settlement who work in co-operation with an adjacent 
hospital. A créche has also been started for the children of 
working mothers. 

The staffs of all the mission settlements are Christian, and 
the missionaries are unanimous in their tribute to the patient 
labours of their Indian fellow-workers. It is in the daily 
contact with teachers and inspectors and women social 
and health workers that the influence of Christianity is most 
clearly felt, and, apart from any definite evangelistic efforts, 
this influence is telling greatly in the social and moral re- 
formation of the tribes. 

Of the actual evangelistic work and its results the reports 
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offer some interesting details. The Salvation Army officer 
in charge of the Moradabad settlement writes: ‘ We are 
sending four Bhatu youths (the Bhatus being the tribe that 
he has described as being the most desperate) into our training 
college at Bareilly to be trained as Salvation Army officers 
and we have others in the settlement who are really trying 
in Christ’s strength to live a holy life.” The manager of the 
Erukula settlement at Kavali writes : ‘ The total of baptisms 
is 12 per cent of enrolment,’ and this ‘ without the slightest 
pressure save that of the constant preaching of the word 
of God. Noslightest favour is shown to these people because 
they have become Christians. The change in their lives 
brings them increasingly the privileges that we offer to all 
who make good.’ 

To this settlement, as in most of those of Western 
India, are attached Indian evangelists, men and women, 
who take opportunities of addressing the men of the settle- 
ment collectively at roll-call. There are also Sunday schools 
for the children. However much the efforts of the mission- 
aries in charge may differ in method or character, one aim and 
ideal is shared by all, and all are equally convinced that—in 
the words of one manager—‘ As Christian missionaries charged 
with this task we believe most emphatically that the Christian 
religion offers the only true solution of this problem.’ 

The hope of the work lies in the future. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that some real progress is being made in the 
work of reform even in this generation, while some of the 
younger men and women would appear to be settling down 
to a more regular life and higher moral standards, while a 
certain number in each settlement have definitely accepted 
Christianity, yet it is as we see the life of the children that 
we build up our hopes for the future. These children are 
growing up as free citizens, living on equal terms with all 
around them. Their bright intelligence, the strong, vigorous 
type of character that many of them possess, trained under 
Christian teachers for a life that shall contain the full privileges 
of Christian citizenship, should surely in the future give to 
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India a gift of great value from a quarter altogether un- 
expected. We see, therefore, in this movement both a 
great missionary opportunity and a gain to India of many 
loyal citizens in place of her criminal tribes problem. The 
words of one manager, working among a South Indian tribe, 
will find a ready echo from all who are engaged in this work : 
‘The reward of seeing a self-respecting, law-abiding com- 
munity rise out of the dead ruin of a tribe of outlaws will 
be worth all the labour it cost to accomplish.’ 
Dora TICKELL 











AMONG BAPTIZED OUTCASTES 


By C. W. POSNETT 


gpa present article is an attempt based on experience 

among the 50,000 Christian villagers in the districts 
around Hyderabad to answer the question, ‘ How are we to 
raise the standards of life among baptized outcaste people ? ’ 

The first essential is the appointment of a Christian 
evangelist and his wife to every moderate-sized village. We 
have no right to baptize a village at all unless we are sure 
that we shall be able to give it constant and regular teaching, 
This applies more directly to Hyderabad than to British 
India, for in the Nizam’s Dominions education is so backward 
that unless there is a Christian teacher there is little chance 
of the outcaste village child learning to read. 

It is the duty of the village Christian teacher to prepare 
candidates for baptism. If the Christian Church is ever to 
be firmly established in rural India, those in charge of the 
work in mass movement areas must insist on a certain 
standard of thorough preparation before baptism. Mission- 
aries have been known to go to villages which they had never 
visited before and to be willing to baptize the people on 
their mere declaration of a belief in the true God. We have 
visited villages in which the whole population retained their 
idols for years after baptism because it was never discovered 
at the time of baptism that there were idols in nearly every 
house. It is, however, slowly becoming the universal prac- 
tice to insist that in addition to the Lord’s Prayer, the creed 
and a few hymns, our people must have a good knowledge of 
the story of Christ’s sacrifice and its meaning for us before 
they are admitted into the Church. But there is still great 
need in pioneer fields such as Hyderabad, where the people 
are very backward, to make quite sure that idols and charms 
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are handed over or destroyed before baptism. Furthermore, 
the standard of preparation for baptism should include not 
only a knowledge of the elements of our religion and of the 
life and death of our Lord, but also regular and continued 
attendance at public worship. 

A course of systematic and continuous instruction after 
baptism is of equal importance. In the C.M.S. and the 
Lutheran Mission the preparation for confirmation serves a 
useful purpose in securing regular instruction for the baptized 
converts. Bishop Azariah has a five years’ course which is 
largely used. In the Wesleyan Mission great stress is laid upon 
regular evening instruction in the Bible and in singing. 
We cannot urge too strongly upon evangelists and Bible- 
women the vital importance of raising up a large number of 
village children who can read the Bible for themselves. The 
serf life of the villagers makes it well-nigh impossible for 
them to attend school in the daytime, and at night, after a 
hard day of manual toil, a dim light and a tired head in- 
tensify a hundredfold the struggle to learn to read. Under 
such circumstances a great incentive is needed. We have 
therefore instituted regular written examinations for vil- 
lagers in the Gospels and Acts and in simple arithmetic, 
prizes being awarded to both teacher and scholar if the 
scholar obtains more than 60 per cent of the maximum 
marks. 

This course has been productive of good results, but even 
an incentive such as this is not sufficient to pierce the gloom 
of age-long superstition and ignorance that envelops some 
of these illiterate minds. Among the first generation of 
Christian villagers there will always be a large percentage to 
whom the written word will ever be an insoluble enigma. In 
several missions in the Telugu area a marked feature of the 
instruction given to adults is the teaching of gospel action 
songs, especially to the women. This is a great attraction, 
and has helped to secure regular attendance at evening 
prayers. The action songs are written in the simplest 
village Telugu, set to lyric tunes easily learned by the 
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villagers. Each song contains the story of a gospel miracle 
or parable with a simple lesson drawn therefrom. Many a 
village woman, whose dull mind is unable to memorize a 
story, is reminded of the words of the song by the rhythm of 
the tune whilst the course of the story is illustrated by the 
actions performed. We know of nothing that has been so 
markedly successful in the teaching of Christian converts as 
this. A regular curriculum is printed for each year, and 
central services for groups of about ten to twenty villages 
are held every two months. At these services the people 
sing village by village; the rivalry and interest which this 
produces is beneficial both to teacher and people and the 
progress which each village is making appears. This method 
also easily and happily shows up successful teachers and acts 
as a spur to the indolent. Such central services are also a 
means of imbuing oppressed and down-trodden people with 
a sense of strength and solidarity, and of bringing help and 
inspiration to evangelists and Biblewomen who often have 
little to encourage them in their isolated village lives. 

Apart from the more general instruction of the people, it 
is necessary to have special preparation and training for 
those who are to take the Lord’s Supper, and to hold classes 
for the training of elders in their special responsibilities. 
In the latter connexion summer schools for elders have been 
found successful. 

It is a hopeful sign that increasing stress is being laid upon 
the importance of the preparation and training of teachers, 
but it is easy to forget that years of training cannot com- 
pensate for the lack of Christian ancestry. Do we not often, 
somewhat unjustly, expect our village evangelists to keep the 
flame of love and zeal burning in a lonely village, without 
giving them adequate supervision and help? Many a 
village lad comes straight from the plough to the theological 
institution, spends three years in an atmosphere of Christian 
fellowship under the watchful care of missionary or Indian 
teacher, and is then sent forth by the Church as a pioneer 
evangelist to an isolated village amid all the perils of heathen- 
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ism, with no means of obtaining either human or spiritual 
fellowship. Is it any wonder that some fall away from their 
first love? Do not such circumstances appeal for more 
adequate visitation and supervision of village workers ? 

The central service has already been mentioned as a 
means to this end. Summer schools for evangelists and 
Biblewomen have also proved a source of inspiration. In 
most places, however, practical difficulties prevent these 
from being held except in the hot weather, when the boarding 
schools are empty and there is accommodation for men and 
women, preferably at different centres. Many missionaries 
find difficulty in providing inspiration and stimulus for 
workers during the remaining months of the year. Some 
such provision is especially needful in the case of the women 
who do not attend the monthly agents’ business meeting at 
headquarters. We have found a partial solution of this 
problem in the institution of occasional women’s conventions 
—Bible school week-ends—when the women from one 
district gather at the sectional headquarters for a few days 
rest and change in which physical recreation and spiritual 
instruction and fellowship are intermingled. A part of the 
programme of these meetings is definite instruction in the 
subjects set for the Biblewomen’s scripture examination, 
which is held annually in October to ensure continued and 
systematic reading of the Bible. Our ambition is to hold 
such schools in every section, not only occasionally but 
regularly once a quarter. 

Furthermore, the Christian evangelist and his wife must 
be models of cleanliness, of physical and moral purity. Too 
great stress cannot be laid on the need of cleanliness in the 
evangelist’s home; to this end all evangelists and Bible- 
women in training should be required to take an active part 
in the actual cleaning and beautifying of their own houses 
and the compounds in which they live. Biblewomen should 
have practical training in infant care and child welfare. We 
would go so far as to say that no coolies should be employed 
to serve those who are in training for this all-important 
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work. The dignity of labour and of practical cleanliness 
would then be impressively taught. We know of one go- 
ahead Indian minister who refuses to allow his elders to 
come to the Sacrament or to the elders’ meeting until they 
are shaved and clean. 

The teacher and his wife must be encouraged to urge the 
importance of the Sunday service in every village. Special 
efforts should be made in regard to this, even if only one or 
two attend the service at first. Others will soon begin to 
come regularly, and will make an effort to come with clean 
clothes if the teacher and his wife are always neatly dressed 
and make special preparation for the service. In one circuit 
the evangelists exchange pulpits every Sunday morning. In 
this way each man is anxious that his own village should make 
a good show when some one else comes to take the service. 
Even though at first the observance of Sunday, in a country 
where so many are serfs, is difficult to secure, the people 
gradually learn to attend a morning service if held early, 
and it is a real means of blessing and of training in the 
Christian life. Though people come every night of the week 
for instruction this does not diminish the importance of the 
weekly morning service. It emphasizes Sunday observance 
and the people acquire the habit of bringing an offering 
for the collection. In villages where there is not this 
practice the teacher has to go from house to house for the 
collection, but it is much better for the villagers to bring their 
own offering and to give it publicly at the weekly service. 

When we consider the varied and responsible work 
required of our evangelists, it is evident that competent and 
trustworthy men are needed, and our policy must be to stint 
nothing in the training of such men. This work must be 
put before our brightest lads as a definite vocation, in such 
a way that they will not feel that they are going to be buried 
for ever if they devote themselves to village work. Much 
might be said about the various items that should be included 
in the curriculum for the training of such teachers. On two 
points only we will lay stress here. 
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In the first place, such training must be practical; if our 
village teachers are to accomplish what is required of them 
as friends and champions of the people they must be one 
with them in the details of everyday life. They must learn 
the dignity of labour and not be afraid of manual toil. 
Teaching that is given on the theory and practice of education 
must be modified to meet the needs of an almost illiterate 
community, and special stress must be laid on indigenous 
methods of teaching, the use of song and so on. Students 
must be taught to realize that the adaptation to Christian 
use of eastern methods of instruction is far superior to the 
introduction of western ideas. 

Secondly, the training must be personal. It is difficult 
in a mass movement area, where men and women have 
necessarily to be trained in large numbers, to gain that 
personal contact between missionary and student which is 
so essential to the development of character. Among hun- 
dreds of teachers trained in Hyderabad we have found 
that the men and women who have proved of greatest worth 
are those who have been enabled to come into closest personal 
friendship with the missionaries in charge. Apart from the 
personal value of such contact, the lessons of friendship and 
fellowship learned thereby help the teachers immeasurably in 
their relations with village congregations. 

In every sphere of life self-effort is a condition of progress. 
Consequently in attempts to uplift the masses ideals of self- 
respect and self-effort must hold an important place. We 
have found that the devolution of responsibility upon our 
Indian colleagues and the inculcation of ideals of social 
service have been great assets in raising the standards of life 
among our people. 

A few years ago a special effort was made to imbue the 
women with a sense of their share of personal responsibility 
in the extension of the kingdom of God. A women’s society 
was formed, the members of which strive to uplift those 
poorer and less fortunate than themselves and, incidentally, 
to make some contribution, however small, to a special annual 
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collection for women’s missionary work. The practical 
results of this movement have been amazing. Rich and 
poor have been banded together in a great fellowship of 
service and sacrifice, women of leisure have given up their 
time to the cause of Christ, while amongst the poorest of 
village women the story of the widow’s mite has been re- 
peated a hundred times. A healthy rivalry has been insti- 
tuted between the different villages in the matter of devising 
original methods of service, and women who formerly were 
merely the chattels of their husbands have found not only a 
new interest in life but a great spiritual impetus. Each 
section has its own Indian woman secretary for this special 
work, and at the annual meetings of the Church, in the presence 
of men and women both Indian and European, these women 
are now courageous enough to rise and tell the story of the 
transformation wrought by the love of Christ in their 
different areas. Once again ‘ things which are despised hath 
God chosen ’ ; through the ministry and devotion of outcaste, 
down-trodden women a great spiritual quickening has come 
to the Church of Christ in Hyderabad. 

This fact only emphasizes the importance of home mis- 
sionary effort among our people. They should be educated 
to take an intelligent interest in and to give regularly towards 
some special work for which they are entirely responsible. 
The C.M.S. Hyderabad Mission, the whole of the Dornakal 
field, the Wesleyan Mission and the work in the Nirmal area 
are now supported entirely by Indian effort, and in other 
areas the same thing is done to the great benefit of the 
Church. 

There has been a marked movement in the direction of 
self-government during the last few years. Self-government 
is inseparably united with self-support, and all missions 
agree that the devolution of finance and administration upon 
our Indian brethren has resulted in a great increase not only 
in the giving of the Christian community but in the entire 
growth of the Church. 

It is absolutely necessary steadily to hand over finance 
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and administration to the Indian pastor and his council. In 
these days of fraternity and equality the missionary autocrat 
who gives no financial and administrative responsibility 
to Indian leaders is out of date. We must first train 
thoroughly good leaders for our outcaste masses; then lay 
financial and administrative responsibility upon these leaders; 
expect great things from them and treat them exactly on an 
equality with our own countrymen. Where this is done the 
utmost goodwill exists between European and Indian. 

The pastor must be not only the instructor but the friend 
and champion of his people. In Hyderabad we are face to 
face with a great problem in the degraded position of the 
outcaste community, especially in the more distant parts 
which are not near either the civilization of the capital or 
the British India borders. In such parts nearly all the land 
is held by the patel, or village headman, who is gradually 
becoming a petty local rajah. In many villages we find that 
the whole Christian community, men, women and children, 
are the actual serfs of the patel. Even when not bound by 
debt they are unable to escape from this system and have to 
give their labour for practically nothing. The regular prac- 
tice is for the headman to give a small loan at the time of a 
birth or a marriage, and by this means to secure the outcaste 
family for his service. On a rough estimate one third of the 
whole Christian community in many of the districts of Hyder- 
abad are serfs, living under the most miserable conditions, so 
bound to the chief landowners that it is almost impossible 
for them to attend any services. In such places it is indeed 
hard to make progress. 

We look to a wide extension of co-operative societies as 
one useful means of raising these people. It is evident from 
all our experience that the government societies will not be 
able to help these down-trodden poor who have no capital to 
show as security. Our only hope is to establish, gradually 
and carefully, a Christians’ bank under the strictest super- 
vision, emancipating one family after another as men show 
proof of character and trustworthiness. Our experience of a 
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co-operative loan fund has been that this is only successful 
when the people are gradually trained by the grant of very 
small loans to make regular and honest repayment. The 
responsibility is borne by specially elected elders in every 
village, and the system has been quite successful wherever 
the effort has been, first of all, to train the people in a higher 
standard of honesty and to make them realize the value of 
repaying their loans. Where this has been done it has been 
possible by degrees to increase the loans. After four or five 
years many of the people have learned the value of honesty 
in their dealings. At the outset the actual money loans 
may be small but the moral advantage is great. We cannot 
insist too strongly upon the importance of small beginnings 
with these people, who have absolutely no assets to pledge as 
security, and who have had no training in honest dealings 
before their conversion. 

It is of the utmost importance that the European mis- 
sionary should have no share of responsibility in gathering in 
the refunds of these loans. Poor village people cannot under- 
stand the importance of paying back Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to a 
European who seems rich in comparison with their poverty. 
If, however, the whole responsibility is in the hands of their 
own leaders, they know that no more money can be obtained 
from the bank until every one in their circle of perhaps ten 
villages has repaid his loan, and there is consequently little 
trouble. 

We cannot conclude this brief summary of the life of our 
people and of the steps we consider necessary for the ameliora- 
tion of their physical, moral and spiritual condition, without 
reminding ourselves wherein lies the root of the whole matter. 
In our attempt to answer the question of how we are to raise 
the standards of life among our baptized outcaste people, the 
exigencies of space have perhaps made us seem to lay greater 
stress upon the implications of Christianity than upon the 
central truths of the Gospel. But we are not unmindful of 
the fact that our theories of social advancement are only 
valid in so far as they are based upon the teaching of Jesus, 
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the Saviour of human life. It is easy to deliberate upon ways 
and means and yet lose sight of the Way. We may discuss 
schemes and methods of work with the utmost sincerity and 
yet fail to realize our great spiritual objective. We who 
know the freedom of Christ can never rest content until the 
ravages of heathenism are utterly swept away and our 
outcaste people learn in their lives and souls to know the free- 
dom with which Christ makes His children free. The goal 
of our striving is to lead the thousands in our midst who have 
professed faith in Christ to that simple, personal trust in 
Jesus as Saviour, Redeemer and Friend that will transform 
them from the bond slaves of a serf system into the children 
of a King. Thus, emancipated by the power of Christ and 
led by His Spirit, those who were aforetime the slaves of 
oppression and violence, the servants of sin and the devil, 
may be no longer strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of God. 
C. W. PosnettT 








MISSIONS AND LAW* 
By CARL MIRBT, D.Taeot. 


OES it not seem strange to connect the words ‘ Mission ’ 
and ‘Law’? For missions are the active expression 
of Christian faith, while law is the external order of life, fixed 
into permanent forms, which we find among all the peoples 
of the earth, even those who reject Christianity. Even if we 
admit that the law of every people must be, directly or in- 
directly, derived from definite moral convictions and thereby 
stand in some relation to religion, yet it is clear that ‘ Chris- 
tian Missions ’ and ‘ Law’ belong to two distinct spheres of 
human life. We shall therefore scarcely be mistaken in 
supposing that the juxtaposition of these two conceptions 
may prove somewhat bewildering, at first sight, to some 
readers. 

We Protestant Christians are in no doubt as to the 
religious character of missions. There is no need to prove in 
detail that their task is to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the nations who do not yet know it. Whether our mis- 
sionaries direct their steps to highly cultivated peoples, like 
the Chinese or Japanese, or to primitive tribes like the 
Bantu in Africa or the inhabitants of the Dutch Indies, their 
object is everywhere the same: to bring to those ignorant 
of the One God the message of Jesus Christ, who has revealed 
Him. The missionary’s task is thus everywhere of a purely 
religious character. Moreover, the training of those who have 
been admitted by baptism into the Christian Church is 
governed by religious considerations. It is true that the 
methods and forms of such training will differ according to 
various customs, modes of thought and mutual endowments 


1 Jus Missionarium. P. Theodorus Grentrup, S.V.D. Tomus I. Steyl: Missions- 
druckerei. M.20. 1925. 
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of the particular peoples in question, all of which must be 
taken into account. The missionary in British India has to 
deal with other conditions than those which confront the 
representative of the Paris Mission in the African field. 
But all alike aim at so influencing the Christians that their 
conversion from paganism may be the starting-point of a 
development in which the moral principles of Christianity 
shall penetrate the life of the convert, and the Christian 
spirit overcome and neutralize all non-Christian or anti- 
Christian habits and modes of life. 

Missions are the instrument for setting up the kingdom 
of God in the heathen world. It is this conviction which 
gives to the missionary his strength and confidence and also 
shows him the aims of his work. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the essential nature of Christian missions, the 
more clearly we see that they have no other object than the 
preaching of Jesus Christ. This is borne out by the testimony 
furnished by the history of missions which goes to prove 
that it has always been a mistake to deviate from this line 
and to forget that a man cannot serve two masters. The 
teaching of the Scriptures, as well as the experience of 
centuries in the mission field, leave no doubt that missionary 
work must be an act of faith, in other words, that it must 
be of a purely religious character. 

But missionaries are not forsaking this foundation if 
they organize their work and order it according to fixed rules. 
In fact, they are even compelled to adopt such a procedure, 
if they are to act and exercise a permanent influence in this 
world. We see in all Christian countries the friends of 
missions uniting in societies for cultivating a missionary 
spirit, procuring the means for carrying on mission work, 
choosing suitable workers and taking measures to secure 
a continuous succession of such workers, so that the develop- 
ment of the mission field may not be endangered by the 
failure of support from home. But as soon as increasing 
success in any mission field necessitates an increase in the 


personnel, so that the work of the spiritual pastor has to be 
16 
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supplemented by that of educational and medical workers, 
both men and women, the tasks and functions of these 
various groups have to be defined and delimited. For only 
thus is it possible to utilize these various forces to the fullest 
extent and at the same time avoid friction. And this pro- 
cedure will be especially necessary where native helpers are 
being trained ; in which case the relations between European 
and native workers and the mutual relations of the latter 
have to be systematized in order to ensure satisfactory co- 
operation and give every one his due. 

Every society conducted on rational lines will, further- 
more, see to it that past experience is recorded for future 
profit. This applies as much to the instruction of catechu- 
mens as to the organization of schools, especially when these 
are multiplied through the developments of education. As 
soon as missionary activity has passed beyond the elementary 
stage, fixed regulations for baptism and for schools become 
necessary, to secure a permanent tradition and a uniform 
practice. 

We also find that Christian missions everywhere come 
in contact with difficult problems which are not always met 
in the same way; for instance, the attitude to be taken up 
with regard to caste in India, to circumcision, polygamy or 
alcohol. Since opinion as to the treatment of these questions 
is far from unanimous, no missionary society can do other- 
wise than define the position which its members believe to 
be the right one. We are not here concerned with the nature 
of the decision but with the fact that the society cannot 
be responsible for the practical realization of its view, unless 
it makes clear to its agents what attitude is to be adopted. 
This involves the necessity of establishing fixed principles 
for the treatment of national customs.! 

All missions are compelled by the necessities of the case 
to collect their converts into congregations, or communities, 
and these communities must have a constitution. Perhaps 


1 See Christentum und Eingeborenenrecht in den deutschen Schutzgebicten in Geschicht- 
liche Studien fir \. Hauck. Carl Mirbt. Leipzig. 1916. 
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this expression may sound too ambitious where the number 
of Christians is small, where a very simple form of administra- 
tion would be sufficient ; but as the numbers increase, the 
missionaries will find themselves under the necessity of 
regulating the life of the community—in other words, of 
developing a constitution. Such constitutions will naturally 
differ in form, according to the character of the societies to 
which they must be adapted and the conditions under which 
they exist, but the essential point is that every society will, 
sooner or later, have to draw up a constitution for the 
separate congregations and for the composite body (Church 
or synod) which is to include them all. Unless this is done, 
no continuity in mission work will be possible, and the sole 
result will be the conversion of an individual here and there. 
In this respect, the history of the early Middle Ages affords 
us some instructive examples. The Scoto-Irish missionaries 
who came to Germany in the seventh century were men 
entirely devoted to their work; but as they took no steps 
to gather their converts into communities their efforts had 
no great or permanent results. Christianity did not gain a 
stable footing in Germany till the Anglo-Saxon Bonifacius 
laid its foundations firmly by his able and systematic organ- 
ization. 

A survey of church history also shows us that missions 
can do no satisfactory work without property of some kind ; 
though it is not necessary that they should everywhere 
seek to acquire considerable tracts of land, as, for instance, 
the Moravian missionaries in South Africa. These found 
that they could only guard their Hottentot converts against 
the dangers of a heathen environment by collecting them 
into Christian settlements, for which purpose they were of 
course compelled to buy land. Neither is it in all cases 
necessary or even desirable that missionaries should engage 
in trade. The dangers are obvious. But circumstances may 
be such that a society is obliged, on purely missionary grounds, 
to undertake activities of this kind. Thus the Basel mis- 
sionaries, in order to find employment for the Indians under 
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their care who had been expelled from their caste on their 
conversion to Christianity, were forced to inaugurate their 
well-known industrial work. 

It may be objected that these two instances are excep- 
tional. While admitting so much (though other similar 
cases might be adduced) we may point out the indisputable 
fact that every missionary society will, sooner or later, have 
to construct or acquire church and school buildings. Where 
medical missions are practicable there will be the additional 
necessity of founding hospitals. 

Missionary work, therefore, is not confined to preaching, 
but has to consider the provision of buildings where this and 
other activities can be carried on and the necessary arrange- 
ments made for helping the sick and destitute. By this 
means the mission becomes possessed of property, which, 
however, must be recognized by law if it is to be secure. 

Finally, every missionary society, if it is to be per- 
manently active in a country, must be recognized by the 
government of that country. Whether such government is 
exercised by a patriarchal chief, as in the interior of Africa, 
or by the head of a complicated polity, as in China or Japan, 
or whether we have to do with the governors of a colony, so 
that the decision in any disputed question rests with Euro- 
peans, in any case certain relations will exist between the 
mission and whatever political authorities the country may 
possess. 

The above considerations will suffice to show that Chris- 
tian missions are brought by the development of their work 
into various legal relationships. 

This is not to be wondered at, for what takes place in 
the mission field only repeats the experience of the Christian 
Church in all times in all countries. The rise of church law, 
and the legal regulation of many elements and aspects of 
Christian life are no accidental phenomena, in the sense that 
they might have been avoided, but an inevitable consequence 
of the fact that Christianity forms communities and sets 
itself the task of penetrating the whole life of believers with 
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the Spirit of God. We are far from denying that dangers 
are connected with every step taken towards the legal regula- 
tion of church life. In fact, there are dangers of a very 
serious nature, for the entrance of law into the Church may 
result in rigidity and formalism. But this state of things 
only proves that these dangers have to be combated. The 
Christian Church must clearly recognize that legal ordinances 
and securities can never be more than external forms, and 
that the source of strength is living faith which springs from 
the Gospel. But there will always be relations between the 
Church and the law, for two reasons: first, because the 
Church, being placed by God in the midst of a human society, 
cannot evade the legal ordinances of that society, and 
secondly, because she is obliged, in the interest of her own 
work, to enact binding regulations with regard to such work. 

We may therefore conclude that it is no capricious fancy 
which couples together missions and law, since, in fact, the 
two ideas are inseparably connected. It is quite compre- 
hensible, however, that the supporters of missions have 
probably, for the most part, paid but scant attention to the 
relations between missions and the law, since their main 
interest must always be the progress of Christianity through 
the world. 

But even the theoretical study of missions has not 
hitherto been directed to this matter, and modern missionary 
law can scarcely be said to have been investigated at all. 
Yet it is obvious, from what has already been said, that an 
examination of this—though only an outlying department 
of the subject—ought by no means to be neglected. We 
have, on the one hand, to establish a definite and generally 
accepted code of missionary law, and, on the other, to 
work out the theory of the problems involved in the relations 
between missions and governments. The accomplishment of 
this task may be expected not only to yield results of great 
scientific interest, but to open up future possibilities of 
practical usefulness. 

On the Protestant side, we are somewhat in arrears 
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as regards this department of work,' though with respect 
to one particular question we have an important preliminary 
piece of work in the publication of the International Mission- 
ary Council, entitled Treaties, Acts and Regulations relating 
to Missionary Freedom (London, 1923). Of course much 
relevant material exists, in the shape of church and school 
regulations and the periodical publications of the various 
missionary societies, but it has not been collected, much less 
worked up. 

The Roman Catholic Church is in a much more favourable 
position. This is connected with the fact that she has always 
set a higher value on ecclesiastical law than the Protestant 
bodies have done, and, viewing missions as an organic part 
of church life, has long since attacked the problem of their 
treatment with regard to that law. But the manifold changes 
which have taken place in Roman Catholic missions during 
the last few decades, and the enactments of the new ecclesi- 
astical code (Codex juris canonici, 1917), have made it a 
positive duty to draw up some systematic exposition of 
Roman Catholic mission law. The voluminous work of 
P. Grentrup has been planned to meet this want, and we may 
add that the author has succeeded in attaining his object. 

The first volume, the only one so far published, is devoted 
in the main to the relations between the State and missions. 
The writer deals in the first place with the legal position of 
missionaries in the non-Christian countries in China and 
Japan, proceeding afterwards to treat of their position under 
Christian governments, i.e. in the colonies of European 
powers (Portugal, Spain, Netherlands, Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy) and the States of America. 
Finally he discusses the stipulations with regard to missions 
in recent international agreements. As the method followed 
is to place before us the development through the course of 
centuries of the missionary’s legal standing in every separate 
territory, and then to explain the law as at present accepted, 


1See Die christliche Mission in den vdlkerrechtlichen Vertrdégen der Neuzeit. Carl 
Mirbt. Tiibingen. 1921. 
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the reader is supplied with an extraordinary wealth of 
material. 

We thus get an insight into a part of missionary history 
which has hitherto been obscure, while it is essential to the 
understanding of the development of missions that it should 
be cleared up. This applies to Protestant as well as to 
Roman Catholic missions; therefore we can fully recom- 
mend this valuable book to the attention of all who are 
concerned to gain a thorough insight into those conditions 
for the spread of Christianity which come within the sphere 
of law. The second volume will no doubt set forth the 
various institutions and principles of Roman Catholic 
missions on their legal side ; judging from the character of 
its predecessor, we may expect that this continuation will 
be highly instructive. 

P. Grentrup’s work is well calculated to stimulate a like 
study of Protestant missions and suggests the desirability 
of undertaking a work on parallel lines, from our own point 
of view. 

Cart MIRBT 











WOMEN’S WORK FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS: THREE HOME BASE 
STUDIES 


III. IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND! 
By M. M. UNDERHILL, B.Lirt. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE first two articles of this series appeared in the July 
and October issues, 1925, of this Review. They 


dealt respectively with women’s work for foreign missions in - 


North America and on the Continent of Europe, and showed 
the characteristics of each of the two groups viewed as 
a whole. Speaking generally it may be said that the women 
of the new world have found the best expression of their 
vocation to this service through independent denomina- 
tional societies, in most cases in intimate relationship with 
the general mission board of the denomination, but con- 
trolled and managed entirely by women. Of recent years 
there has been a tendency in some of the boards to move 
towards fuller co-operation between men and women at the 
home base. 

Women on the Continent of Europe, on the other hand, 
have up to the present taken but little part in the adminis- 
tration of missions at headquarters, their work lying rather 
in the local centres. There is a widespread feeling in every 
country that women’s work as done in the past will be in- 
sufficient for the future, and changes may be looked for. 

The present article deals with Great Britain and Ireland, 


1 This article is based on material supplied by the mission boards, which is here 
gratefully acknowledged. Although mention of each organization has not been made, 
the information furnished has been valued and incorporated. 
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where work of varying types has been prosecuted, as in 
America, but with a difference. Independent societies have 
had men working on the office staff, and the women’s 
auxiliary organizations have been more closely related to 
the boards of the Churches. Since the beginning of the 
present century there has been not only a steady develop- 
ment of women’s work, a strengthening of their standing, 
within the general boards, but, in the case of the women’s 
organizations, a definite movement towards amalgamation 
with the mission boards of their respective Churches. 

It was surely when on an exceptionally high mountain 
peak of inspired vision that St Paul cried out: ‘ There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female: for ye all are one 
man in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. iii. 28). Neither St Paul, nor 
any other but One, has been able to live continuously in 
sight of his visions, yet his life was, and ours has been, 
infinitely richer for that glimpse. British women, through- 
out the days of their work for missions, have desired the 
contribution in thought and planning which men can give. 
Is there not here a half-conscious intuition, a feeling after a 
truth once revealed in a flash to one who, though he could 
by no means assimilate it, yet, by faithfully recording it, 
passed it down the centuries ? 


SoME INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES 


More than a century has passed since a group of school- 
girls in Calcutta, described as ‘some young women of East 
Indian extraction,’ became fired with the desire that Indian 
girls should share the advantages of Christian education 
which they themselves enjoyed. They circularized sup- 
porters of the Baptist Mission in India on the subject and 
became instrumental in forming the Calcutta Female 
Juvenile Society for Education of Native Females. It is 
worth letting the imagination play for a little about that 
action. These girls, members of a race which has received 
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but scanty attention from the West, may have received 
their generous impulse through the influence of the mis- 
sionary wives who conducted their school, but with them 
lies the honour of starting in motion the modern missionary 
activity of women. 

Following this Calcutta society with the self-explanatory 
title came another a few years later, also originating in 
Calcutta with the aim of educating ‘ native females,’ but 
under the presidency of the wife of the Governor-General, 
which predicates both prestige and funds. A large central 
school was carried on by this society and will be mentioned 
later. 

As yet the movement was not reflected in Great Britain, 
although here and there an unmarried woman was finding 
her way to India in connexion with an educational society 
or a missionary, and married women accompanied their 
missionary husbands. It was an age when malaria, cholera 
and small-pox could, and did, ravage unchecked, when means 
for resisting typhoid were unknown, when the solar topi 
did not exist and life in the tropics was even more insecure 
for women than for men, as ancient cemeteries bear mute, 
sad witness. What wonder that committees of men hesi- 
tated to accept responsibility for sending out women. 
Women should be sheltered. 

And then came a call from the East. In 1834 an 
American missionary, on his way home from China, visited 
England and appealed for women to serve abroad, for women 
to work at home.' Here was work to be done. What 
clearer call have women—or men—ever needed? In 1837 
an undenominational society was founded, the Ladies’ 
Society for Promoting Female Education in China and the 
East, the first British, independent, women’s missionary 
society, for in those days of true, though unquestioning, 
piety ‘education’ could only spell ‘ Christian education.’ 
The Society continued until there was no further need for 
its separate existence. In 1890 it ceased to exist and a 


1 See IRM, 1925 (July), p. 380. 
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number of its members joined the Church Missionary 
Society. 

Two other independent women’s societies were direct 
descendants of that of the Calcutta ladies. By the middle 
of the century the need for training Indian women as 
teachers became recognized. A normal school was founded 
in Calcutta in 1851, in connexion with the central school 
previously mentioned, and in the following year an auxiliary 
committee was set up in London, which a few years later 
decided to enlarge its scope and become itself an inter- 
denominational women’s society, co-operating with any 
Church in educational work for Indian women. It defined 
and enshrined its purpose in one of the titles redolent of that 
period, the Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society, dating from 1852. After nearly thirty years some 
of its members withdrew, to form a distinctively Church of 
England society (the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society), taking over part of the work in India and opening 
up new stations in other fields. The parent society a few 
years later widened its scope, but retained its interdenomina- 
tional character, taking the name of the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission. Both societies are still at work. 

A small independent society which may be mentioned is 
the Missionary Settlement for University Women, founded in 
1895 for work among educated Indian women in Bombay. 
Its support is drawn chiefly from past and present women 
students. 

It should be repeated here that the existing independent 
women’s societies have the help of men on their office or 
advisory staff. 


ORGANIZATIONS RELATED TO THE MISSION BOARDS OF 
THE CHURCHES 


Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century 
woman was considered, and considered herself, first and 
foremost the helpmate of man. The outlook gradually 
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broadened to take in a much wider range than the purely 
domestic, but the idea was still there. When it became a 
question of how she could best help in the missionary enter- 
prise, the answer in the majority of cases was: ‘ By organiz- 
ing work for women alongside the missionary society of my 
Communion.’ Some of the organizations so formed were 
auxiliary, in title and in character, to the boards of the 
Church ; in other cases the relationship was more that of a 
partner carrying a fair share of the work. For the most 
part they boasted quite remarkable titles in which the word 
‘ladies’ almost invariably appeared. (The change to 
*“women’ came late in the century.) It would make an 
interesting study to trace the developments in the women’s 
organizations as expressed in their changing titles. There 
are few which have not existed under at least two names; 
the Wesleyan women have four times re-named their 
organization. Let no one lightly say, ‘ Characteristically 
feminine ; women never know their own minds.’ Let him 
rather consider it the wisdom of adaptation to changing 
environment, and a sign of growth. 

In some cases the committee members and officers of 
these early organizations were largely drawn from the 
families of members of the men’s board, and the pitfalls 
of paternal government were only narrowly escaped; in 
others the committee seems to have adopted business-like 
methods from the first—quite possibly aided thereto by 
the (judiciously small) group of men associated with it. 
There did not exist, as a rule, any administrative agency on 
the field ; the missionaries were under the direction of the 
local mission authorities. It is interesting to note in how 
many instances the claims of illiterate women in India led 
to organization for missionary work. 

There is not here space to speak of more than a severely 
limited number of the organizations grouped under this 
heading. The first formed closely followed the lead of that 
sturdy pioneer, already noticed, which desired to promote 
female education in China and the East. It was founded 
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in 1887 by members of the Church of Scotland. A com- 
mittee of women, with men as officers, carried the work of 
this Scottish Ladies’ Association for the Advancement of 
Female Education in India, guiding it safely through the 
difficult period of the Disruption of 1848, when more than 
half of the staff at home and many missionaries on the field 
left it to join the Free Church and its missions. As the 
years passed on and women took a more leading position 
in all walks of life, we find appearing, first a woman speaker 
at the annual meeting (1875), then a women’s conference, 
addressed by women, held during the sitting of the General 
Assembly (1876), then a woman presiding over this annual 
conference (1880) and, in the same year, the decision to sub- 
mit the annual report to the General Assembly, thus bringing 
the Association under the direct control of the Church. 

In steady succession there arose women’s organizations 
in one after another of the Communions of the Church, 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian. 

The course of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society is of special interest, for it 
started in 1858 in an auxiliary relationship, but after more 
than half a century of steady development was constituted 
as a separate society (1916), drawing authority from the 
Church rather than from the W.M.M.S. It became in fact 
one of the ‘ partner’ organizations while retaining the word 
‘auxiliary ’ in its title. 

The Ladies’ Association in connexion with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was founded in 1866, in the 
one hundred and sixty-fifth year of the Society’s service for 
the Kingdom. Its aims were to promote women’s education 
in India by providing teachers and maintenance and ‘to 
assist generally in keeping up an interest in the work of the 
Society ’"—an auxiliary relationship, the Society’s standing 
committee being represented by two members on the com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Association. A step was taken in 
1852 prophetic of a movement which set in a half-century 
later; a woman correspondent was appointed in each 
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diocese with the proviso that in small parishes the branch 
associations formed should amalgamate the local work of the 
Society and the Ladies’ Association. This was the first 
appearance of that later co-operation of men and women in 
the S.P.G. 

The women of the Baptist Communion started a Ladies’ 
Association in 1867 with an aim which marked it out from 
other women’s organizations, namely, that of supporting 
helpers engaged in India to work under the superintendence 
of missionary wives. Within a few years a strong plea 
was being made for helpers from home. The Association 
was in connexion with the Baptist Missionary Society, 
but was directed and controlled entirely by women. 

The Women’s Association of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, founded in 1878, had women committee members 
and officers, but a consulting committee of men and men on 
the examining committee. The Association had no repre- 
sentative on the Board of Missions of the Church, which was 
its ultimate authority, and not until 1892 was the speaker at 
the annual public meeting a woman. In 1912 the Financial 
Agent of the Church became the treasurer-in-chief of the 
Association. 

The women of the English Presbyterian Church 
organized in 1878; their committee was composed entirely 
of women who had full control of the finance and adminis- 
tration of the Association, which appointed missionaries 
subject to the approval of the Foreign Missions Committee 
of the Church. 

The Women’s Foreign Mission Committee of the United 
Free Church of Scotland was formed, under that title, only 
in 1900. It had an honourable ancestry, however, in the 
women’s organizations of the uniting Churches. From its 
foundation it bore a partnership, rather than an auxiliary, 
relation to the Foreign Missions Committee of the Church. 
The two committees lived in harmony and worked inde- 
pendently, exchanged copies of all their minutes and had 
each ten representatives on the other’s committee. Up to 
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1916 the ten women members had not full voting powers, 
but thereafter acquired them. The General Assembly 
recognized the activities of the Women’s Committee as an 
integral part of the Church’s work, and in every presby- 
terial area an honorary secretary and a committee were 
to be found. 


SoME GENERAL SOCIETIES 


The London Missionary Society was established in 1795 
on an undenominational basis. It was only the fact of the 
establishment of their own missionary societies by the 
other Communions, and the natural allegiance of members 
of those Communions to their own societies, which led to 
the L.M.S. becoming virtually the missionary organization 
of the Congregational Churches, for its basis has remained 
unchanged. From the beginning the work of and for 
women was included in the activities of the Society. The 
‘first female auxiliary meeting’ held in London in 1821 
was an L.M.S. meeting, not that of a separate women’s 
organization. The definite decision to supplement the work 
of missionary wives abroad by sending out unmarried women, 
and the related development of the women’s work at home, 
came in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
appointment of a women’s committee for dealing with 
women candidates was the natural step to take, but this 
was later discontinued. There is now only one candidates’ 
committee for both men and women, and its chairman has 
recently been a woman. Since 1891 women have been 
eligible as directors and have served on committees dealing 
with both home and mission field administration, and since 
1920 one of the home secretaries has been a woman. 
Women’s work has never been a separate department. It 
is organized along with all the other work of the mission. 

Like the S.P.G. during the first century and a half of its 
existence, the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East (C.M.S.), founded in 1799, had, to begin with, no organ- 
ized work for women. Unlike the S.P.G., it developed 
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women’s work within its own boundaries, not through an 
auxiliary association. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century women’s life was lived in the background. One 
of the earliest references to women found in the C.M.S. 
records states that, owing to a missionary’s wife being 
among those about to sail in 1811, a few women were per- 
mitted to be present at the dismissal service. Prior to this 
they had been limited to attendance at the Society’s annual 
sermon. The reasons for this discrimination were pre- 
sumably apparent at that date. In 1815 three unmarried 
women offered for service abroad. Prompted no doubt 
largely by recognition of the insecurity of life in mission 
lands, and the difficulty of providing arrangements con- 
sidered suitable at that period for single women, the com- 
mittee rejected the offers. Five years later, however, two 
teachers sent to Africa started the roll of ‘ female mission- 
aries ’’ and thereafter a thin stream of women found their 
way to the foreign field. The Society did not develop its 
women’s work as rapidly as it might have done had it not 
had an understanding with the Z.B.M.M. and the C.E.Z.MLS. 
by which these two societies provided women missionaries 
in C.M.S. areas. But by the last quarter of the century 
the demands of the work caused the Society definitely to 
adopt the policy of sending out women missionaries. A 
committee of women was appointed to receive offers from 
and to examine women candidates. In the year 1890 the 
first woman was appointed to the office staff for editorial work, 
and five years later women’s work was further developed. 
Two aspects of the situation in the early years of this 
century are given in the following quotations : ‘ We do not 
ask men to care for the men’s work and women to care for 
the women’s work. We ask all to care for all’ (Official 
statement referring to the C.M.S., 1907). ‘The Church 
Missionary Society, while as yet offering but little scope for 
full co-operation, has steadily developed a system of official 
organization for consulting women about women’s work, 
retaining the authority almost entirely for men ’ (1912). 
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Since the latter date women have taken an increasing 
share in the whole work of the C.M.S. 

The Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association did not 
come into existence until 1866, although nearly forty years 
earlier the Yearly Meeting had sanctioned ‘the principle of 
Christian missions ’ as applying to Friends, and gave ‘ farther 
and close attention’ to the matter in a succeeding year. 
When individual members began to go out as missionaries 
independently, the Society organized its foreign missionary 
work on its own well-known basis of no discrimination as 
between the position and work of men and women. 

It is impossible to find space to mention the great number 
of missionary associations connected with the Church of 
England in which women work (the World Missionary 
Atlas of 1925 gives the names of about fifty, including 
Diocesan Aid Associations), but reference to the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa cannot be omitted. Founded in 
1858, its general committee and its headquarters secretariat 
now include women and much of its work in local centres is 
done by women. It has never had a separate department 
for women’s work. 


On THE MARCH 


Early in the twentieth century it became apparent that a 
new stage in woman’s development had been reached. It 
would have been strange had not the missionary societies 
been affected by a movement which was stirring, sometimes 
with violence, in the whole life of the nation. Not violence, 
not emotion, but logic, led the $.P.G. to pronounce in 1902 
that as women’s work was a vital part of the missionary 
effort of the Church, it should be organized and maintained 
by the Society. The obvious corollary was that women 
should have a place in the administration of the Society. 
Which in fact came about in 1921. It was as if, after many 
years, the Church as a whole was catching a glimpse for 
itself of St Paul’s momentary vision, and could begin to 

17 
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walk by sight as well as by faith. In 1911 the Confer- 
ence of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
appointed a representative committee to consider the 
question of co-operation between men and women in mis- 
sionary work. The full report of this committee appeared 
in the first annual report of the Conference (1912), and an 
article based on it is to be found in the issue of this Review 
for October 1912; we need not therefore dwell fully on it 
here. But a few extracts from the report will show with 
sufficient clearness the position taken by the committee, 
and favourably approved by the Conference. 

We believe we have learnt from the experience of the societies which 
have joint organizations for men’s and women’s work, that it is not a fact 
that co-operation need tend to put women’s work too much in the back- 
ground (p. 162). We believe the evidence before us warrants us in saying 
that when steps have been taken toward real joint administration, no 
desire to retrace them has been manifested. Co-operation justifies itself 
when fairly tried (p. 152). We are strongly persuaded of the desirability 
in general of all possible co-operation, in the fullest sense of the word, 
between men and women in the administration of missions at home and 
abroad (p. 174). 

The definite conclusions arrived at by this commission 
of enquiry doubtless gave added impetus to the trend of 
thought which was already reaching out after ‘ the fellow- 
working of men and women at the same task by means of 
the same organization’ (p. 116). The larger women’s 
organizations with little delay took the road; the Baptists, 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the Presbyterians of England and 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, one after another, 
as true pilgrims, moved away from a habitation which was 
good, for one which they believed would prove to be better. 
The action of the S.P.G. has been noted. Among the 
Anglican societies may be mentioned another, the Church 
Missions to Jews, founded in 1809, which formed a women’s 
union in 1893 but merged it into itself in 1923. 

As the relations of the women’s organizations to the 
missionary societies of the Church varied, so the roads 
towards co-operation necessarily differed. A scheme for 
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closer co-operation between the two came into operation 
among the Baptists in 1914, and at the time of writing a 
scheme for yet closer union is being worked out, and it is 
expected that shortly the B.M.S. will become the unit for 
all the missionary work of that Communion, retaining, 
however, a women’s committee. 

It is from the position of an independent and separate 
society that negotiations for federation are being carried on 
by the Women’s Auxiliary with the W.M.M.S. It is signi- 
ficant that the word used to describe the new situation is 
‘federation.’ The matter is still under discussion. 

The Presbyterian Church of England decided in 1924 to 
unite all its foreign mission work under one board composed 
of equal numbers of men and women. Funds, however, 
are still separate, and the Women’s Missionary Association 
committee is still retained with its previous powers subject 
to the approval of the united board. 

In 1925 the two Foreign Mission Committees of the 
United Free Church of Scotland were united for purposes 
of administration. The Women’s Foreign Mission district 
organizations remain unchanged, but the representatives 
elected by these to serve on the amalgamated committee 
have now a voice in the whole foreign mission work of the 
Church. Further, this committee has the right to nominate 
ten of its women members to sit in the General Assembly 
each year to take part in debate as non-voting members 
while the foreign mission report is under discussion. 

At the time of writing, while the degree of, and manner 
of attaining, co-operation in the above societies may vary, 
and while negotiations are not in every case carried through 
to completion, it is safe to say that the goal is in sight. 
When British missions, as a whole, need to take action or to 
express a policy, they are represented by the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, a body in 
which the principle of full co-operation between men and 
women is completely recognized. Co-operation in missionary 
work is in being or in view in every one of the larger Com- 
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munions of the Church, and that as a process of evolution. 
British women in their work for missions have not in any 
instance fenced themselves about with a sex-pale; their 
intuition has served them well and they can now move 
onwards—with adjustments to be made, it is true, but with 
no fences to be broken through nor wreckage to strew the 
trail. The road ahead is not entirely straight, nor free from 
rocks. If it were, it would arouse suspicions at once in 
the mind of any true pilgrim; broad, clear tracks are not 
wont to lead upwards. Here is a boulder in the shape of 
an able man who cannot work on a basis of equality with 
women—and does not know it. There is a bend rendered 
difficult of negotiation because it is occupied by a woman, 
otherwise fine, but quite unconscious that she is not free 
from sex-antagonism. The way of co-operation is a more 
difficult road to tread for many, perhaps most, men and 
women, than the ways of separation. It is in proportion 
more worth the treading, as those who are well out on the 
road testify, and they believe it leads directly to the vision 
caught by the Apostle so many centuries ago, but only now 
beginning to take definite shape. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
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MISSIONARY WORK AS AN INFLU- 
ENCE IN CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


By ADOLF KOLMODIN, D.D. 


I 


[’ is painfully true that spiritual life is dormant in many 

Christian congregations to-day. Unquestionably the 
greatest power for re-creating such life lies in the full, rich, 
scriptural Gospel of Jesus Christ, to which Luther testified. 
Here there is a real power which can lift the life of any 
congregation out of a fallen state. 

The Church of Corinth is a vivid example of this. After 
its formation and during its early development spiritual 
life was strong and free. But by the time St Paul wrote 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians the fires had burned low. 
The bond of harmony was severed by party strife. Church 
members unlovingly condemned each other. Those who 
knew the nothingness of idols hurt the consciences of weaker 
brethren by partaking of heathen sacrificial feasts. Wealthy 
members disdained those who were poor. Licence found 
place even at the Table of the Lord. Spiritual gifts which 
attracted notice to their possessors, such as speaking with 
tongues, were overrated. The moral strength of the com- 
munity was weak, practices condemned as abominable by 
the heathen being permitted in the Christian Church. The 
question whether Christian liberty did not include the 
satisfying of carnal desires was discussed. Christians did 
not hesitate to bring their quarrels before heathen tribunals. 
Relaxation of faith in central Christian doctrine led to 
denial of the resurrection of the dead. 

Spiritual gifts survived in the Church and the wealth of 
language and thought which was characteristic of Hellenism 
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expressed itself with rich effect in new Christian forms. But 
the line between the Church and the world was obliterated. 
It was as if malignant disease preyed on congregational 
life. 

St Paul was acutely aware of the situation. He exposed 
its evils sharply but he did not despair. Whereon does he 
base his hope for quickening the failing life of the community ? 
In the same power—that of Jesus Christ crucified and risen 
—which had at first created true life in the Corinthian 
Church (1 Cor. xv. 1-4). This he put forward as the one 
firm and living foundation for personal and congregational 
life. In falling away from it the congregations had de- 
teriorated ; in returning to it they would be restored. The 
second Corinthian Epistle testifies, by reference to the 
promising changes which had taken place, that the Apostle’s 
message was true. 

It has seemed necessary to make this point strongly, 
lest the main thesis of this paper which follows should lead 
to an over-estimate of missionary work as a spiritual influ- 
ence ina community. Iam closely acquainted with a group 
of students who sought to find in missions—the secondary 
source—that spiritual strength which the Gospel—the 
primary source—alone can adequately give. Experience 
taught them that the secondary source ran dry. To be a 
source of spiritual life for the congregation, missionary 
work must be kept in close connexion with the main source 
of supply—Jesus Christ. The experience of life and the 


teaching of the Apostle to the Gentiles alike bear testimony 
to this. 


II 


A study of St Paul’s epistles makes plain his belief that 
participation in work for the extension of God’s Kingdom 
results in a strengthening of individual and congregational 
Christian life. In the Corinthian letters he defines his 
attitude to his work. He was constrained by the love of 
Christ (2 Cor. v. 14). In his great song of praise and love 
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(1 Cor. x1.) he is emphatic that service which lacks that 
driving force is worthless. He himself sees the multitudes 
of Israel and the heathen world as those having a share in 
Christ, who has a right to every one of them. The Apostle 
as an emissary of Christ desires the fellowship of the con- 
gregation in this inner attitude so that, notwithstanding 
obstacles and opposition, he may do his work with courage 
in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

He who was so richly endowed with gifts both of nature 
and of grace depended on the prayers of his flock. He 
sought their aid not only that he might preach the Gospel 
rightly (Eph. vi. 19, 20) but that closed doors might be 
opened before him (Col. tv. 3, 4) and that the plans of evil 
men might be brought to nought (2 Thess. m1. 1, 2). Re- 
calling the faithful though unseen co-operation with him of 
members of the Corinthian Church, he bid them add to their 
prayer thanksgiving (2 Cor. 1. 9-11). 

The impression grows that the purpose of the Apostle 
was not only to correct one-sidedness and weakness for the 
sake of the Churches themselves but also to win faithful 
and strong fellow-workers, and then again to strengthen 
congregational life by virtue of the co-operation of the 
members in his work. In the teaching of the Apostle, 
Christian living has its roots in this inner participation in 
the spirit of apostolic service and its fruit in the strengthened 
life of love in the Church (2 Cor. viit., rx.; Phil. tv. 14-17). 


Ill 


History also bears witness to the influence of missionary 
work upon the spiritual life of the Church. Space allows 


reference to two instances only, both from the Motherland 
of the Reformation. 


The Moravian Brotherhood, whose two hundredth year’s 
jubilee was celebrated at Herrnhut in 1922, was almost from 
the beginning a community in which the idea of missions 
was a living and regenerating power. At a stirring moment 
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in their early days—August 18th, 1727—Count Zinzendorf 
said : 

Herrnhut soll nicht linger stehen 

Als die Werke deiner Hand 

Ungehindert drinnen gehen, 

Und die Liebe sei das Band, 

Bis wir fertig und gewirtig, 

Als ein gutes Salz der Erden 

Niitzlich ausgestreut zu werden.! 


It is because not individuals only but families and the 
community as a whole took part in mission work that we 
find a strong congregational life. During the testing period 
known as the Rationalism we find some slackening but, as 
was stated at the celebrations at Herrnhut in 1922, it was 
the influence of missionary work which then saved the com- 
munity from destruction. 

A second instance is the community of Hermannsburg 
in Hanover, where Ludwig Harms from 1849-1865 was 
pastor. That servant of God, who bore the stamp of the 
true scriptural evangelical Lutheran faith, not only presented 
the full Gospel of Jesus Christ but laid stress on the right 
and duty of each disciple to take part in work for God. He 
succeeded in making his congregation an important centre 
of home and foreign mission work. He won the support of 
old and young. He used to say of the children: ‘ They 
are the strong heroes whom God has given me to win victories 
for His Kingdom among the heathen.’ 

The reasons why missionary work has life-giving pro- 
perties are not far to seek. 

(1) It strengthens faith by offering a strong apologetic 
for the truth of Christianity and the gospels. There was 
little apparent importance in the directions given by Jesus 
as to the way His disciples should travel—from Jerusalem 
to Judza and Samaria and to the world’s end. Nor was 
His royal authority apparent when He bade them preach 


1 Herrnhut shall not continue longer than Thy hand works unhindered therein. 
May love be the bond of union among us, until we are ready to be scattered as good 
salt on the earth. 
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the Gospel of the Kingdom for a witness to all nations. Yet 
all this has happened, and is happening still. 

Things did not look very promising when Voltaire pro- 
phesied that before the end of the eighteenth century 
Christianity, that work of twelve fishermen, would be over 
and done with. But just then small communities of Christians 
began to pray for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit over the 
whole inhabited earth and there followed times of expansion 
greater than ever before. A hundred years after the death 
of Voltaire the house in which he wrote those blasphemous 
words was used as a depot for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The Scriptures were translated into one language 
after another. When the Bible Society was founded in 1804 
the Scriptures could only be had in about sixty languages. 
Now the more important parts can be had in over seven 
hundred. Through the spread of the Gospel disciples are 
won for Christ among many peoples and a saving and re- 
newing power is redeeming the lives of families and nations. 
Missionary work has proved itself to be a great factor in 
civilization. In spite of sins, deficiencies and mistakes on 
the part of the leaders the work goes forward in accordance 
with the word of the Lord (Acts 1.8; St Matt. xxvirr. 18-20). 
‘Lo, I am with you always’ holds good. 

Missionary work is an anchor for faith in the present 
times of doubt and unfaithfulness. ‘Give me a proof of 
the truth of Christianity but express it concisely,’ the un- 
believing King Frederick is supposed to have said to one of 
his court preachers. The answer, which silenced the king, 
came promptly: ‘The Jews, Your Majesty.’ In our time 
the same question can be as promptly answered: ‘ The 
fruits of the Gospel in the mission field.’ This can silence 
the mouths of enemies, strengthen the faith of those enter- 
ing on the hidden life with Christ in God, and be a stay in 
times when fundamental Christian truths are assailed by 
destructive criticism. 

(2) Mission work helps in quite a special way to deepen 
love and charity. It calls attention to new objects of love, 
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not only our immediate friends and native country, but all 
peoples, and it helps us to individualize love with a view to 
definite service for others. It draws our eyes to the victories 
of God’s Kingdom and teaches us to look longingly towards 
the new heaven and new earth which appear on the horizon. 
We learn to pray with loving hearts for what we see through 
missionary work. Thus love’s life of prayer becomes richer 
and stronger. 

Missions also draw the different Churches closer together 
in love. ‘ You see us here united to bury all bigotry in the 
Churches,’ exclaimed the Scotsman Bogue at the founding 
of the London Missionary Society in 1795. Venerable 
grey-haired men of different denominations embraced each 
other. with tears of joy and agreed to work together for the 
Kingdom of God. We find the same breaking down of 
barriers when the Religious Tract Society was founded in 
1799 and the Bible Society in 1804. 

It was missionary work which first created that spirit 
of co-operation which can coexist with faithfulness to one’s 
own Church. Missionary societies take counsel and work 
together in brotherly love in India, China, Japan and 
different parts of Africa. Leaders from many countries 
assemble every fourth year at the Continental Missionary 
Conference at Bremen to discuss important questions. The 
same spirit finds expression in the Northern Countries’ Con- 
ference, in the general Swedish Conference and in the national 
mission councils. The most striking instance of all is the 
World Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910 
and the International Missionary Council. 

The remarkable extent to which foreign missions have 
given impetus to the work of home missions is another 
indication of their power to awaken love. Many institutions 
for deaconesses, for the defective and feeble-minded, for 
sufferers of various sorts and for rescue work have had their 
source in foreign?missions. Two leading men in the Basel 
work, Blumhardt and Spittler, came jointly to the conclusion 
that the loving fulfilment of duty to the heathen includes 
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the same care for the helpless and neglected poor at home. 
Hoffmann said in 1847: ‘It is the foreign mission which has 
given life to the home mission among Christian peoples. 
The misery of the heathen was the mirror in which we 
could see the misery of the poor at home—working for the 
former has taught us how to work for the latter. Success in 
the foreign field gives hope for the same success at home. 
The use of spiritual means abroad has opened our eyes to 
the mysterious power and life hidden in the spiritual treasure 
of the Churches which only needs to be brought to light at 
home.’ Mission work makes givers by touching the springs 
of love so that there is an outpouring for the needs of others 
whether abroad or at home. 

As an illustration of the power of foreign mission work 
to educate the people in giving, I take one instance from 
my own country, Sweden. The first gift to foreign mission 
work which was acknowledged in our missionary paper was 
Kr. 7.50 in October of the year 1819. It was sent with the 
following words: ‘I am a poor person who wishes to give 
a thousand times as much for the blessed foreign mission 
work.’ In 1856 the gifts amounted to Kr. 18,000, in 1876 
to Kr. 203,000, in 1896 to Kr. 425,000, in 1916 to 
Kr. 1,987,000, and in 1928 to Kr. 8,907,675. 

(8) Mission work also quickens hope, so that the Christian 
life is sustained by a confidence like that of the Early Church. 
It turns our minds to the Lord and the coming of His 
Kingdom. For that coming day mission work is only a 
preparation, as a pioneer ploughing and sowing and reaping 
the first-fruits, always with a prophetic eye foreseeing the 
coming harvest. Those who give themselves wholly to the 
work turn more and more to the future, not only with the 
individual’s hope of one day reflecting Christ, but with the 
corporate, congregational hope which is expressed in a deeper 
insight into the meaning of the prayer: ‘Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ This 
point of view widens as the friends of the Lord make deeper 
acquaintance with His thoughts, waiting for the seasons of 
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refreshing (Acts 11. 19), a time which compared to the fruit 
of the present shall be as life from the dead (Rom. x1. 15). 
That longing after God, that universal hope which is born 
within them, which grows and prays ‘ Come, Lord Jesus,’ is 
the same now as in the days of the Early Church. Such a 
development of Christian hope gives a world-conquering 
courage which nothing can destroy. It would transform 
the life of a congregation. 


IV 


It is primarily the duty of the clergyman to make the 
right use of missionary work as an influence in congregational 
life. To do this he must be well informed as to its scriptural 
foundation and historical development. He must know 
the present world situation and that of his own country. 
He must learn to break away from presenting foreign work 
only on certain days in the Church’s year and let it flash 
out in the ordinary Sunday services. Why should he not 
every Sunday, after the announcements are made, tell out 
something about a mission field for which the congregation 
is working or for which their interest is desired ? But the 
man who would make missionary work a quickening power 
in his congregation needs more than knowledge and a right 
attitude of mind. Unless he also himself stands in clear 
relation to the Lord of all missions, having found and con- 
tinually finding salvation in Jesus Christ, the most intimate 
knowledge of the work will not avail. 

ApDOLF KoLMODIN 
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A REVIEW OF THE GENEVA OPIUM 
CONFERENCES 


By Str WILLIAM J. COLLINS, K.C.V.O., M.D., M.S.(Lonp.) 


INCE the rising of the Geneva Conferences on Opium 
in February 1925, several publications and reviews 
have appeared which have sought to assess the value of the 
results attained by these conferences which were convened 
by the League of Nations and to measure the advances, if 
any, thereby secured over the provisions of the Opium 
Convention signed at the Hague in 1912. Among the more 
important and the more critical of these recent publications ! 
is one by Mr John Palmer Gavit entitled Opiwm, another 
styled Opium as an International Problem, by Professor 
W. W. Willoughby and the Assam Congress Opium Enquiry 
Report, inspired and prefaced by Mr C. F. Andrews. 

Mr Gavit, as one would expect from the chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Associated Press, wields the 
pen of a ready writer and tells in an engaging style the 
story of the traffic in narcotic drugs. In nine chapters he 
reviews the history of the problem, its basic factors, its 
financial aspect as well as its Indian and Chinese associations ; 
he epitomizes the proceedings of the two Geneva Confer- 
ences, their agreement, convention and protocols, and then 
enquires, ‘What next?’ His work is dedicated to the 
memory of Dr Hamilton Wright, who was an American 
delegate to the First Hague Conference in 1911-12 in which 
I took part as one of the British delegates. Mr Gavit sat 
through the prolonged sessions of the Geneva Conferences 
from November 1924 to February 1925, and in assessing 


10pium. J. Palmer Gavit. London: Routledge. 1925. Opium as an Inter- 
national Problem. The Geneva Conferences. W. W. Willoughby. Baltimore: Johns 


Hopkins Press. 1925. Assam Congress Opium Enquiry Report, September, 1926. 
Map. C. F. Andrews, Santiniketan, ae Bengal. 1925. 
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the value of their results seeks ‘ to pull together the main 
threads of the problem for the benefit of the ordinary reader.’ 

He emphasizes the disproportion between the pro- 
duction of opium and narcotic drugs and their legitimate 
consumption for medical and _ scientific purposes. He 
accepts provisionally the League of Nations’ estimate of 
450 milligrams (7 grains) of opium and 7 milligrams (0°11 
grain) of cocaine as the legitimate annual requirement per 
capita. He gives 786 tons of opium a year as a very liberal 
estimate of the annual amount required for the whole world, 
while some 4000 tons a year are produced. He puts 
12 tons a year as the medical requirement for the whole 
world of cocaine, which amount Java alone produces, 
leaving out the large crops of Bolivia and Peru. He is fully 
alive to the financial and commercial aspects of the problem, 
and reminds his readers that in the Straits Settlements 
45°5 per cent, in Indo-China 21 per cent, in Siam 23 per cent, 
and in Netherlands East Indies 11 per cent of the govern- 
ment revenue is derived from opium. He discounts certain 
criticisms on the Indian Government as ‘ not always fair or 
ingenuous,’ sometimes ‘ maliciously mendacious,’ and holds 
that the Indian Government and its people ‘ might be left to 
stew in their own poppy-juice’ were it not that the Govern- 
ment’s doctrine and Indian opium have overflowed into the 
outside world and become a matter of international concern. 
He pours scorn on the ‘ hand-picked ’ and ‘ white-washing ’ 
Royal Commission of 1893-5, still officially upheld, with its 
approval of opium eating and drinking for the Indian people, 
and its justification of the revenue derived from the govern- 
ment monopoly. He even darkly hints that opium eating 
contributes to the mortality from plague and other in- 
fections and supports his contention by appeal to the re- 
searches of Metchnikoff and Cantacuzene, while he quotes 
official reports which seem to indicate that wheat might 
be more profitably cultivated than the poppy. In regard 
to China Mr Gavit records the efforts made from the 
eighteenth century onwards to rid the country of opium, the 
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success of those efforts in 1917 and the deplorable ‘ back- 
sliding’ since under the palsy of the central government 
and the greed of provincial Tuchuns. He ridicules the 
figure of ‘15,000 tons’ of opium a year as China’s present 
production, as well as the alleged extent of smuggling from 
China advanced as justification for the failure of the Powers 
to carry out chapter ii of the Hague Convention. He 
thinks there is considerable smuggling into China, especi- 
ally from Russian Turkestan. He connects the attitude 
of China at Geneva with her antipathy to extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, and claims that she has been ‘ more sinned against 
than sinning.’ He deplores the drenching of China with 
morphine and cocaine manufactured in western nations—of 
the fabrication of which drugs she is herself entirely innocent 
—and asserts that China is ‘the only country that ever 
seriously determined to suppress production : and did it.’ 

In chapters vii and viii Mr Gavit tells the tangled story 
of the two Geneva Conferences. He credits Dame Edith 
Lyttelton and Sir M. Delevingne with the proposal to hold 
two conferences instead of one as submitted by the Fifth 
Commission to the Assembly of the League when reporting 
on the work of the Opium Advisory Committee. To this 
unnatural subdivision of the subject is attributed the 
conflict and bitterness which led eventually to the with- 
drawal of the American and Chinese delegations. The 
leading personalities of the two conferences are not spared. 
The chief American delegate is described as ‘blunt and 
tactless,’ the Indian spokesman as ‘not of diplomatic 
temperament,’ Sir M. Delevingne, whose zeal is commended, 
is said to have been ‘not oblivious of Britain’s export 
trade,’ while Lord Cecil, M. Deladier, the Jonkheer Loudon 
and others are said to have brought no special knowledge 
to their task. The American contention, which had appeared 
to commend itself to the Advisory Committee and to the 
Fourth Assembly of the League, was that the production 
of opium and dangerous drugs must be limited to the amounts 
required for medicinal and scientific purposes, and that this 
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was the spirit and true intent of the Hague Convention of 
1912. It was further contended that it was a mockery for 
western nations to enforce anti-narcotic laws for the benefit 
of their own people while tolerating, encouraging and profiting 
by similar addiction among their eastern subjects. 

As regards the practical outcome of the two Geneva 
Conferences and its bearing upon the Hague Convention 
of 1912, Mr Gavit speaks with some uncertainty. He talks 
of ‘the modest principles of the Hague Convention’ which 
it was the design of the Geneva Conferences to strengthen. 
He seems to think that the new Convention, if put into 
effect, would be a ‘ great advance upon the Hague Con- 
vention,’ and alludes to what he calls ‘the feeble agree- 
ments’ of the latter. He yet acknowledges that that 
modest and feeble instrument ‘ constitutes the foundation 
of all present day international action on the subject as 
well as most of the legislation and administration enacted 
by the nations severally,’ and that, while it may be easy 
to cavil at it, it ‘ was at least an acknowledgment by the 
group of nations who call themselves “ great” that the 
problem of narcotics is international—a charge upon the 
whole world’s common sense and common responsibility.’ 
His final judgment on the labours at Geneva, however, 
appears to be: ‘The agreement of the First Conference 
represents no progress worth discussing, and the new drug- 
convention adopted by the Second is a thing of printed 
paper with the odds heavily against its ever being anything 
else.’ 

The volume entitled Opium as an International Problem, 
by Professor W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University, 
differs from Mr Gavit’s work in being more of the nature 
of a systematic handbook on the whole subject. It runs 
to 585 pages and gives in greater detail, and with much 
documentation and six appendices, the proceedings of the 
two Geneva Conferences. As the author was counsellor 
and expert to the Chinese delegation he has a sympathetic 
regard for the Chinese point of view, and the volume is 
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dedicated to His Excellency Sao-Ke Sze, the chief delegate 
of China. He considers the results of the conferences as 
‘far from satisfactory,’ and thinks that ‘ the initial mistake 
made by the League of Nations was in providing for two 
conferences instead of one. It appears from the report of 
the proceedings of the League that the British representa- 
tives were chiefly responsible for this decision. That this 
decision was probably an unfortunate one was conceded in 
the Second Conference by Lord Robert Cecil.’ He takes 
exception: to the way in which the Second Conference had 
its President imposed upon it by the Council of the League 
while the First Conference elected its own President, and 
demurs to the procedure adopted in regard to the minutes 
and reports of the conferences. He recognizes the diffi- 
culties which are likely to arise when instructions given to 
delegates at international conferences are determined, not 
by the department of State concerned, but by the legisla- 
ture, especially when the legislature (or one part of it)—and 
not the executive government—is the ratifying authority. 

Professor Willoughby regrets the decision of that First 
Conference to postpone to an indefinite date the effective 
suppression of opium smoking, to which the parties to the 
Hague Convention of thirteen years ago had pledged them- 
selves. He thinks such procrastination the more inexcusable 
since Japan had shown, in Korea and Formosa, how smuggling 
—the alleged ground for delay—could be effectively dealt 
with. 

The acrimonious discussions which arose over the com- 
petency of the Second Conference to consider (1) the limita- 
tion of the production of raw opium and (2) the suppression 
of opium ‘ prepared’ for smoking are described at length. 
The competency to consider the first was decided in the 
affirmative, by vote and not by ruling, by a majority of 
26 to 1 (with nine abstentions); the delegate from India 
being the sole objector. The competency to consider the 
second was challenged by Lord Cecil, who in the course of 


the debate made the unfortunate suggestion that the con- 
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sumption of opium in America is very much greater per 
head than in India; which statement, after the indignant 
denial of Mr Porter, was unreservedly withdrawn. Though 
this question of the competency of the Second Conference 
to deal with ‘ prepared’ opium was referred for considera- 
tion to a joint committee of sixteen (eight from each Con- 
ference) and by them referred to a sub-committee of five, 
no solution of the deadlock was found. This failure was 
followed by the withdrawal of the American delegation, 
followed by that of China. 

The Professor approves and justifies the withdrawal of 
the United States and Chinese delegations. He says that 
the effect was ‘ to call the attention of the world in a formal 
and, as it were, a dramatic manner to the fact that the 
Powers financially interested in maintenance of the pro- 
duction of raw opium are not prepared to agree to restrict 
this production so as to leave no surplus available for non- 
medical and non-scientific purposes; and also that those 
Powers which continue to legalize the traffic in and con- 
sumption of smoking of prepared opium are not willing to 
adopt measures which will bring such traffic and use to an 
end within a definite or reasonably brief period of time.’ 
He thinks that ‘ little of substantial result is to be expected 
from the Protocols’ arrived at, yet if the Geneva Conferences 
did nothing else, ‘they served to throw into clear light 
some of the prerequisites to success of any gathering of 
plenipotentiaries for the drafting of agreements for common 
action on the part of participating Powers.’ Among such 
prerequisites he mentions the need of trustworthy informa- 
tion, clear understanding as to competence, regularity of 
procedure, trained ability on the part of the delegates, the 
avoidance of personal ill-feeling and a real disposition to 
achieve the results for which the conference is assembled. 

The Assam Report deals only with a special and local 
aspect of the opium question. The enquiry was set on foot 
in the summer of 1924 by Mr C. F. Andrews, at the instiga- 
tion of the All India Congress Committee, with a view to 
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ascertain the extent of opium smoking and eating among 
the indigenous inhabitants of that province, whose popula- 
tion in 1921 was 7,990,246. 

The report affirms that the opium habit was introduced 
in 1794 by Rajput troops and became widely diffused. 
In 1873-4 there were some 5000 opium shops in Assam ; 
and although these were reduced to 306 in 1920, it is main- 
tained that there has been little reduction in the amount of 
the drug consumed. 

Adopting the League of Nations standard for legitimate 
use as 6 seers (equal to 12 pounds) per 10,000 of population, 
it was found that while the amount consumed in the Kamrup 
district was 45, in Lakhimpur it was 189 seers per 10,000. 

The Committee claim to show in the report, fortified as it 
is with eighteen appendices, that the official allegations that 
opium smoking is not practised in India outside Burma, 
and that opium eating is neither excessive nor injurious are 
ill-founded. They believe that similar enquiries in other 
provinces of India might serve to show similar excessive 
consumption of the drug, at any rate in certain districts, 
towns and villages. 

The Committee do not disguise their political sympathies 
with the Non-co-operation Movement and claim that since 
1921 that movement has effected marked reduction in 
opium consumption. They conclude their report with the 
hope that Mahatma Gandhi may re-visit Assam and lead 
an anti-opium campaign. 


No candid reader of these three volumes can fail to ask : 
How was it that, while according to the concluding speech 
of M. Zahle, the President of the Second Conference, no voice 
was raised nor could be raised against the principles of the 
American delegates, yet according to the same impartial 
authority the attempt to limit production to medical purposes 
was unsuccessful and no definite period was assigned for the 
suppression of opium smoking? How did Geneva differ 
from the Hague ? 
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Having myself been a representative of Great Britain 
at all the three Hague Conferences, I am able to testify 
that while our task in cutting entirely new ground 
was not less easy than that referred to the Geneva Confer- 
ences, and while humanitarian, commercial and national 
interests were often in conflict, there were happily no 
personal encounters and diplomatic courtesy was not in- 
fringed. It is true that we set up no ‘ Permanent Central 
Board’ by way of international machinery, but be it re- 
membered not only was there no League of Nations in 1912, 
but our instructions, as well as the understanding on which 
the conference was held, precluded even the discussion of 
the advisability of setting up an international body to 
carry out our agreement. 

It was urged in opposition to the American proposals that 
they sought to put an unwarranted interpretation on the 
articles of the Hague Convention. Mr Gavit claims in- 
sistently that the standard for international co-operation 
was set at the Hague as expressed in article 9 of the Con- 
vention, which provides that ‘ The contracting Powers shall 
enact pharmacy laws and regulations, so as to limit the 
manufacture, sale and use of morphine, cocaine and their 
respective salts, to medical and legitimate uses only, unless 
such laws already exist. They will co-operate amongst 
themselves in order to prevent the use of these drugs for any 
other purpose.’ Moreover the preamble of the Hague 
Convention recited the determination to bring about the 
gradual suppression of the abuse alike of opium, morphine, 
cocaine and of their preparations. The American delega- 
tion prayed in aid the legal maxim ‘that one section of 
an instrument cannot be so construed as to defeat the pur- 
pose of the whole instrument.’ It is true that while article 1 
of the same instrument only required the contracting Powers 
‘to enact effective laws or regulations for the control of 
production and distribution of raw opium’ unless such were 
already in existence, article 14 required that the laws 
relative to morphine should also be applied to medicinal 
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opium and to all preparations (officinal and non-officinal) con- 
taining more than 0:2 per cent of morphine. It is accord- 
ingly argued that the limitation of the production of opium 
(which contains 7 to 10 per cent of morphine) should be such 
as to permit of there being no surplus for non-medical and 
non-legitimate purposes. 

It is not impossible that any difference of phraseology 
in the several chapters of the Hague Convention may be 
traceable to the manner of its construction and authorship. 
Chapter i (articles 1-5) dealing with raw opium was chiefly 
attributable to my late lamented colleague, Sir William 
Meyer, who was specially concerned with the Indian aspect 
of the question. Chapter iii (articles 9-14) was largely 
drafted by me at the request of my colleagues, and seeing 
that our instructions emphasized the importance of dealing 
with morphine, cocaine, etc., and having the support of the 
Technical Commission over which I presided, I submitted 
articles 9 and 14 to the Conference, practically in the form 
in which they appear in the Convention. As to certain 
qualifying words—‘ weasal words’ as Mr Gavit, following 
President Roosevelt, calls them—such as: ‘ unless laws or 
regulations on the subject are already in existence,’ ‘ will use 
their best endeavours,’ ‘ due regard to the varying circum- 
stances of the country ’ and the limitation of regulations as 
to packages of raw opium of more than 5 kilograms, these 
were introduced largely at the insistence and by the persist- 
ence of the German delegates on their return from Berlin 
with fresh instructions after the Christmas adjournment. 

It is evident that all international instruments of the 
nature of the Hague and Geneva Conventions can but re- 
present the greatest common measure of the views of the 
contracting parties. Their effectuation is only possible 
by mutual co-operation and good-will and a steady resolve 
to achieve the objects at which they profess to aim. The 
new Convention is not to come into force until it has been 
ratified by ten Powers, including seven of the States in respect 
of which the Central Board is to be formed. The progress 
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of ratification hitherto has not been particularly expeditious. 
As I have remarked elsewhere, ‘ whether the new complicated 
machinery now devised will serve, as M. Zahle hoped, to 
initiate a ‘“‘ movement which will accelerate from day to day 
and from month to month,” or, on the other hand, provide 
innumerable opportunities for procrastination and diplo- 
matic démarches on the part of those who would prefer to 
go slow, remains to be seen.’ If all the contracting parties 
were to carry out their pledges by enacting and enforcing 
legislation on the lines of the Dangerous Drugs Acts of Great 
Britain of 1920 and 1928, there might be some hope of 
securing the objects of the Hague Convention, which the 
British Government declared to be ‘ to bring under control 
throughout the world the traffic in opium and cocaine and 
the preparations derived from them, and to restrict their use 
to medical and other legitimate purposes.’ 
Wi.iiamM J. CoLLINs 


1 Contemporary Review, August 1925. ‘The Opium Question: The Hague Con- 
vention in the Light of the Geneva Conferences.’ 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP IN THE MISSION 
FIELD 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


|‘ the Liverpool Cathedral there is a window in honour 
of famous craftsmen who have given their workman- 
ship as their offering to the service of God. Hiram is chosen 
as representing all such skilful craftsmen : ‘He was the son 
of a widow woman of the tribe of Naphthali, and his father 
was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass; and he was filled with 
wisdom and understanding and cunning to work all work 
in brass.’ Of this Hiram nothing more is known than that 
he gave his skill to the building and adornment of the Temple. 
Not in speech only were the praises of Israel to be sounded 
forth. In stone and timber and brass the answer of a 
redeemed people was made; and the chief ministrant of 
this offering was Hiram. This was his one service, and in 
it and through it he praised the Lord. 

Where does Hiram stand in the story of foreign missions ? 
Has his distinctive offering been understood ? Has he been 
used to the full ? Has due honour been given to him ? 

In the policy of missions in any given age we may 
detect many of the general assumptions of the society from 
which the missions arise. Those who send and those who 
are sent are children of one age, they speak its language in 
their theology, they share its culture, they take for granted 
many of its social values. If therefore, in the society of 
any given age, there is a high or low place given to crafts- 
men, we should expect to find that same place given to them 
on the mission field. If at home there is an assumption, 
so deep as not to be questioned, that work wrought by hand 
is inferior to other work, or that no one remained a craftsman 
who could be something better, then this assumption will 
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be accepted in work over the seas, though the pressure of 
facts may cause it to be modified. 

Throughout the nineteenth century in western civiliza- 
tion there was a wide-spread assumption that the craftsman 
had a lower status than the man whose means of expression 
were speech or writing. On the one plane were the work- 
men, on the other and higher plane the black-coated. ‘A 
gentleman,’ said Beau Brummell, ‘ never perspires.’ If a 
craftsman were industrious, he might hope to escape from 
his craft. It was promotion to cease from manual toil and 
no longer to perspire. It was even customary to find it 
counted a marvel of grace that a man who was ‘only a 
carpenter’ should become a preacher. It was natural that 
from such a society craftsmen should be sent into the mission 
field, but chiefly with the assumption that their work was 
useful, necessary and inferior. If the carpenter or printer 
showed ability and energy, he might be promoted and 
become ordained to the holy ministry. Hiram in the 
mission field was respected and valued for his work’s sake ; 
but he entered into a higher calling when he could prefix 
* Reverend’ to his name. In some of the early missionary 
enterprises there was a readiness to employ artisans. ‘ Godly 
men who understood mechanic arts’ were accounted more 
useful than others for work in the South Seas or among 
primitive peoples, because it was counted wasteful to employ 
the higher kind of missionary upon such material. The 
artisan was good enough. He must take the occasion which 
his work supplied to establish his position as a preacher—a 
preacher on a lower grade but still the only preacher con- 
sidered necessary for that people. This was proved a fatal 
mistake. The fault, however, did not lie in any undue 
estimate of craftsmanship, but rather on the assumption 
that it was a lower manner of service, which might be use- 
fully employed where the trained minister would be like a 
razor carving wood. They had no vision of the craftsman 
who through his work and by his life evangelizes. They 
would not waste the scholar on primitive peoples, but often 
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they wasted the godly man with the mechanical arts because 
they expected him to do work through other instruments 
for which he was not prepared. The heroic adventure of 
the Duff which sailed with the first company of workers from 
the London Missionary Society in 1796 was marred by the 
failure of godly men of this kind to do the task appointed 
for them. Their distinctive offering was not understood. 

In this early estimate of the artisan missionary there 
was implicit a certain way of regarding material things in 
their relation to the spiritual. The material order was a 
necessary preparation for the spiritual, but that was all. 
Hiram the craftsman, because he had to toil with material 
things for the medium of expression, made ready the way 
for preachers and teachers; but his craft was no road in 
itself whereby the children of men might draw near to God. 
It is not contended that any dishonour was put upon the 
craftsmen. Within their own range they were trusted. They 
themselves counted it a laudable ambition to receive pro- 
motion into the ranks of the ministers of the Gospel. 

But in the estimates of the present age it is no longer 
taken for granted that the craftsman is in a lower form in 
the school of life than the man who works only with his 
brain. It is not agreed that he has simply to prepare the 
way for those who speak and write and direct. ‘ There is 
a vast quantity of idle energy,’ John Ruskin wrote, ‘ among 
European nations at this time which ought to go into handi- 
crafts; there are multitudes of idle semi-gentlemen who 
ought to be shoemakers and carpenters.’ Ruskin did not 
prophesy in vain. William Morris and his friends restored 
some of its ancient glory to fine craftsmanship; and no one 
to-day would set William Morris the craftsman on a level 
below Morris the poet, or imagine that William de Morgan 
was a being on a higher plane when after a life of splendid 
craftsmanship he wrote in his later years his Joseph Vance 
and other noble works. Because of the protests of such 
men as these, there is now a different estimate of the crafts- 
man. It is true that still in many circles the old heresy 
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lingers, but it is no longer an assumption. To-day missionary 
societies need not and do not take for granted the prejudices 
of the early nineteenth century in this matter. They are 
free to give once more the honours which had been withheld 
from the craftsman. Now he may be sent out, not as one 
who can render good service to God, ‘though he is only a 
builder,’ but as one who, because he is a builder, and in his 
building, can give his service. It is a distinctive gift he has 
to bring. It is neither higher nor lower. It is different, 
that is all that needs be said. It is not in itself a complete 
service; the craftsman must not be expected to handle 
instruments with which he is not familiar; he must be one 
of a team, and it is upon team-work, carefully planned and 
balanced, that missionary societies must depend more and 
more. In that team there must be no first or last. 

This change in the estimate of manual work which has 
been slowly taking place will be welcomed by all who have 
studied the work already done by craftsmen in the mission 
field. It seems as if the experiments and achievements of 
the past have prepared the way for a much bolder use of 
them in the future for their own distinctive service. 

If we examine the story of missions in the last hundred 
years, we shall find many examples of men and women who, 
though doing the work of a missionary, happily had a mastery 
of some craft. John Williams was a trained mechanic who 
on his arrival in the Pacific had to wield a hammer on an 
anvil; and his fame in the islands owed much to his ship 
building. He showed his resources of character and he 
summoned his island friends to work with him as a good 
team. It was like a return to the old guilds of craftsmen 
who reared the cathedrals in the Middle Ages. It meant 
something to teach the king of a warrior people to say, as 
King Makea did in Rarotonga: ‘ Never again will I call 
those men warriors who fight on the shore; the English 
only, who battle with the winds and waves of the ocean, 
are worthy of that name.’ The building of the ship opened 
the eyes of the king; it was a sacramental act. 
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Barnabas Shaw, the pioneer of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society in Namaqualand, was a clerical missionary 
who owed his influence over the Bushmen, not first of all to 
his preaching, but to his life of unselfish and skilful toil ; 
till he could build a house, he and his wife lived in a native 
hut, with boxes for chairs. He cleared the scrub; planted 
gardens ; made the wilderness blossom as the rose; and led 
the nomad tribe into a settled habitation. Through his 
mastery over the material earth, Barnabas Shaw taught 
the Christian faith. It was sacramental teaching. 

Of men who went out as craftsmen and remained crafts- 
men, the story of missions is not rich. There is, indeed, 
Alexander Mackay of Uganda ; in the annals of the kingdom 
of God in these modern days his name shines with a pure 
radiance ; but his story is too well known to take as repre- 
sentative of this manner of service. Three others may be 
taken, not because they are greater men than Mackay, but 
because they are less familiar. 

James Cameron of Madagascar was sent out by the 
London Missionary Society in 1826; he was a skilled 
carpenter who was commissioned to teach the Malagasy to 
be ‘not only good Christians but workmen.’ But once in 
the island, he did much more than teach carpentry. He 
helped to set up a printing press; he made canals and a 
reservoir ; he taught the art of brickmaking, and having the 
knowledge of a chemist he manufactured soap. When the 
missionaries were banished from the island he went to the 
Cape, where he won an important position. As soon as the 
door was re-opened, he returned to the island. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all he did ; he had a keen interest, 
for example, in astronomy and in map-making, but by the 
Malagasy he is remembered chiefly as a builder. He shared 
his skill with others, and ‘this skill is a permanent national 
gain, and is handed on from one generation to another.’ 
Cameron has left behind him a name familiar to the Mala- 
gasy. He was a member of the first Christian Church in 
the island, and he taught in the Sunday school and preached. 
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But his chief ministry was to build its churches, to cut its 
water-ways and to print its books. In all these ways through 
his workmanship he served his Lord, being one of a good 
team, each working in fellowship with the others. Cameron 
was not a great missionary ‘though a builder,’ but by virtue 
of his building, which once more became a sacrament. 

The Namirembe cathedral in Uganda is a monument of 
‘moral and material triumph.’ ‘ Of its structure, you can 
learn only in scraps and at odd moments from the unassuming 
and modest men—Borup or Fletcher, Holden or White, 
Hunt or Rowling, Walker or Baskerville—men who scarcely 
counted themselves builders at all, whose names are graven 
into the memories of its upraising. The cathedral will 
speak in its finished state of the Redeemer, but in the process 
of building He drew near. The men who built were in 
their building teaching the Gospel. Their patience, their 
dogged perseverance in the search for the clay, and the 
making of the bricks and the training of the workmen—there 
was nothing like it in the country; it was a new thing. 
And, over and above the moral and the spiritual gains which 
came in the building there was the revelation of what this 
earth could be made to offer. Material things—clay, brick, 
stone, wood—-subdued by man were made to bring their 
offerings, as the Wise Men brought gold, frankincense and 
myrrh to Bethlehem. It is as though they wrote upon the 
earth in brick and stone the message of the Cross. 

Among these craftsmen who have served in the mission 
field there is no more significant figure than William Thomson 
Waddell. His own words reveal clearly how he looked 
upon his mission : ‘ How could the tabernacle have been built 
if the craftsmen had wanted to do Aaron’s work?’ It was 
a happy meeting when Waddell, a skilful artisan, came to 
know Coillard and to enlist in the expedition which he was 
leading to the Zambezi. They became fast friends, with a 
complete trust in each other. When the mission was estab- 


1 An Artisan Missionary of the Zambesi. John MacConnachie. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1911. 
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lished in Barotseland, Waddell at Sefula and afterwards at 
Lealui built churches, homes for the missionaries, schools, 
causeways. His workshop became a favourite haunt of 
Lewanika the king, himself no mean craftsman. Waddell 
came to understand the rare approach that could be made 
to the native mind through the industrial side of mission 
work. They understood the gospel of Waddell, his biographer 
writes, before they could appreciate the gospel of Coillard. 
He won the friendship of his apprentices, to whom he found 
the opportunity of speaking many a wise counsel. The Book 
of Proverbs had many an apt word for the princes of Barotse- 
land. Everywhere he became known as ‘Ganguro,’ the 
man who does all works; he was indeed joiner, blacksmith, 
tinsmith, but so hard was his day that he could not apply 
himself as he wished to the language; his knowledge was 
never enough for preaching, but, as he put it, it was enough 
to gain affection, and to witness to his Saviour. 

The church at Lealui was opened in 1894, but it was to 
be Waddell’s greatest and last work for the mission. It 
was admired for its beauty by Native and missionary. ‘ Far 
be it from me to sound his praises,’ Coillard wrote, ‘ the work 
of his hands does that—a colossal work. . . . We have had 
missionary helpers of that stamp, such as Gosselin and 
Maeder, but they are rare. It is because it needs more than 
an ordinary measure of grace cheerfully to occupy this 
humble place in the mission field, and to glorify God in it.’ 
Waddell was stricken down by a terrible tropical complaint, 
and lingered in his village home in Scotland till 1909. He 
was only thirty-six when his work in Africa was finished. 
But in that short time he gave to Barotseland a priceless 
offering through which Christ Himself drew near. His 
biographer, who was his pastor and friend, writes : 


Waddell found complete expression not only for his creative powers, 
but for his missionary enthusiasm in his craftsmanship. He was not 
an artisan missionary because he could not be anything better. . . . If 
I think of Waddell, pure, straight, clean, loving, self-effacing, always 
thinking of others, never sparing himself working at the bench or 
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mounting ladders or digging foundations, never cheerier than when 
things went a bit wrong, vexed a hundred times a day with the blunders 
and breakages of his boys, but never giving way to anger, I get the clearest 


picture of what Jesus was like in Nazareth when he made ‘ common things 
for God.” 


Such a man is a builder of the City of God in Africa. He 
is an interpreter of his Lord, and of His ways with men; 
he also is a ministrant in the holy place, where he brings the 
offering of the earth to its Lord. 

Through all the manifold activities of the human spirit 
it is our task to carry the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Nothing 
can be counted common in this service. No man can think 
of himself as absolved from the calling of missionary, on the 
ground that he is no speaker or preacher. Whatever arts or 
crafts he has mastered, he can offer them as in themselves 
ways of approach for the Redeemer of men. There are 
already many varieties of gifts in the mission field. The 
time has come for many more to be claimed. Mr Arthur 
Shearly Cripps, in one of his African sketches, tells of a 
sculptor who went to visit a missionary in Africa, and felt 
the call to stay there and give his art to its people. But the 
pull of home was too strong for him. He went away, but 
before he left he carved a reredos for the church on the 
station. It showed the Saviour with His happy followers 
and the children singing in their joy, but one man turning 
away sorrowful. And for that man’s face he chose his own. 

There must be many who have gifts to bring to the child 
races and to the ancient civilizations of the East: gifts of 
art and skill and beauty, through which the Lord Christ 
Himself might come. Since He claims all life as His own, 
nothing that belongs to the life of man will be rejected by 
Him. When a Christian society as a team with all its varied 
gifts goes out to other lands to reveal Christ, then we shall 
see Him draw near in the fulness of His power—then He will 
be exalted and draw not only all men to Himself, but all 
that is in all men. ‘ For of Him and through Him and unto 
Him are all things.’ Epwarp SHILLITO 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A STUDY OF REACTIONS 


CHRISTIAN Missions AND ORIENTAL Civitizations. By Maurice T. 
Price, Ph.D. Shanghai: Evans. New York: Stechert. London : 
Probsthain. 16s. 1924. 


T is difficult to appraise this book fairly. It is confusingly 
written, poorly arranged and badly printed. The author 
seems to follow the formula of the preacher who always told what 
he was going to say, then said he was about to say it, then said it, 
then said that he had just said it, and finally told what it was that 
he had just said. 

The sub-title describes the book as A Study in Culture Contact. 
The Reactions of Non-Christian Peoples to Protestant Missions from 
the Standpoint of Individual and Group Behavior: Outline, Materials, 
Problems, and Tentative Interpretations. The author undertakes to 
describe objectively, and to analyse in terms of current behaviour- 
istic psychology, non-Christian reactions to missionary propaganda. 
The present study is confined largely to negative and neutral 
reactions, the explanation being given that the missionary himself, 
the pro-missionary native and the convert are to be treated in a 
later volume. This limitation, together with the fact that such 
favourable reactions as it does include are explained in terms of 
motives quite other and for the most part lower than those con- 
sciously avowed by the convert and acclaimed by the missionary, 
give to the book an air of negative bias which is perhaps not intended. 

In view of my own lack of first-hand acquaintance with the 
mission fields from which the author draws his cases, I have asked 
various friends who are in this respect better qualified than I to 
read the book and tell me what they think of it. From one of them, 
a member of the faculty of a Chinese college, I received a note so 
direct, pointed and in my judgment true, that I quote from it in full 
the statement of his opinion : 


There is so much need for reaction against unloving and unlovely 
proselytism, working by catch-as-catch-can methods, that one hesitates 
to say a word against an analysis of proselytism. 
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The cases and other citations presented in the book are extremely 
valuable in themselves. They could be made the setting for a big man’s 
much needed book on ‘ The Motives and Methods of Modern Missions.’ 

The book should be read by teachers of courses in missions ; mission 
executives and administrators; and those interested in the technical 
study of the psychology of religion. A few well-trained missionaries and 
preachers might benefit from it, but the rank and file would not. 

The author is obsessed with the terminology and mechanics of current 
socio-psychological investigation, obtruded so persistently that the big 
human facts are sometimes obscured rather than discovered. 

A list of the total number of generalizing statements in the book would 
be bewildering in its length; and if in parallel lines the proofs offered 
for these generalizations were clearly tabulated, an ordinary mind would 
turn away in disgust with their inadequacy. 

The author uses continually as of equal importance a comprehensive 
summary from a competent authority, and a highly subjective report 
of one incident entirely divorced from its setting. 

In conclusion, the interest of the book seems to be this: it tackles 
a tremendous subject which needs much study and attention by this 
generation ; the author’s raw material is valuable, and is set forth where 
it may be used first-hand by others; the generalizations and interpreta- 
tions made here, in conjunction with the importance of the subject and 
the materials compiled, should incite others to better work. The time 
for generalization is not yet; there is need for local studies or for analyses 
of particular phases of the psychological problems involved. 


In this judgment I fully concur. The primary value of Mr 

' Price’s book lies in the materials which he has used, rather than in the 
use which he has made of them. He presents copious quotations 
from this material so that the volume constitutes a source-book for 
the study of its problems; and he gives ample bibliographical 
references for material not quoted. He puts the reader in a position, 
in short, to re-study the problem for himself. This constitutes a 
second value of this book. It is but fair to the author to repeat his 
own statement that ‘ he does not pretend to present finalities.” He 
means to ‘contribute rather toward outlining the field, trying out 
points of view for classifying and analysing data, delineating problems 
to be attacked, and preparing the ground for more precise definitions 
of categories, comparable units, etc.’ This he has succeeded in 
doing. He has helped to open a field of investigation that ought to 
be explored thoroughly. But as to whether future explorers of this 
field will follow the lines here indicated, or whether the superstructure 
of a more sure knowledge of what takes place in the contact of 
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Christian and non-Christian cultures involved in the missionary 
enterprise will be built upon the foundations here laid, there is room 
for considerable doubt. This is not only because the behaviouristic 
psychology which Mr Price accepts so confidently is itself open to 
question ; it is also because the worth of his own application of its 
principles to the situations he describes is not altogether clear. 
There is something amateurish about the way in which he handles 
his tools. He is put to so much trouble, at repeated points through- 
out his essay, to prove the quite scientific character of his treatment, 
and finally, after the main body of the book is completed, his con- 
science will not let him rest, and he sets forth his scientific bases 
again, in two appendices on ‘ Psycho-Sociological Analysis: its 
Requirements and Possibilities—as illustrated in the procedure 
and findings of the present volume,’ and ‘ Motivation and Causal 
Sequence.’ I confess that I cannot quite clearly determine whether 
he regards these appendices as expositions of his working hypotheses 
or of his conclusions. In either case they ought not to be appendices. 
One cannot help feeling that if the author were a better scientist, 
he would not be obliged to labour so in explanation of his scientific 
procedure. He doth protest too much. 

Mr Price has read widely in the literature of current psychology 
and sociology and he seems to have mastered the courses offered in 
these subjects by the men who have been his teachers. He makes 
a praiseworthy attempt to apply the principles which he has thus 
acquired to the interpretation of facts in an exceedingly large and 
baffling field. That his attempt is not wholly successful is doubt- 
less not to his discredit. As myself a university professor, called 
upon to deal with many such offerings of graduate students, I 
confess to a well-grounded suspicion that what we have here 
is an expanded dissertation for the Ph.D. degree, which has lost 
none of the faults that too often characterize compositions of 
that sort. There is a well-conceived introduction by Professor 
Robert E. Park, to which is appended an amusing footnote by 
the author, who fears that his old teacher’s reference to ‘a single 
world religion’ may be misconstrued. ‘On account of Dr Park’s 
general point of view,’ the footnote runs, ‘the author assumes that 
he means a “ world religion ” in which there will be contributions 
of constituent elements by both eastern and western civilizations.’ 

L. A. WEIGLE 

Yate UNIVERSITY 
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SOME BIOGRAPHIES OF PIONEERS 


Rosert Morrat: One of God’s Gardeners. By Epwin W. Smits. 
Portrait. Map. London: Student Christian Movement. 5s, 1925. 

Rosert HELLIER NaPIER IN NYASALAND: Being his Letters to his Home 
Circle. Edited by ALEXANDER HeTHERWick, D.D. Illustrated. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 5s. 1925. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THEOPHILUS WALDMEIER, 1882-1915. Edited 
by STEPHEN Hosnousre. London: Friends’ Book Shop. 7s. 6d. 
1925. 

SAMUEL REyNotps House oF S1aM: Pioneer Medical Missionary, 1847-— 
1876. By G. H. Fetrus, D.D. New York: Revell. $2. 1924. 

GiLMouR OF THE Moncots. By W. P. Narrne. Illustrated. Map. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 1924. 

Tue Son OF a SavaGE: The Story of Daniel Bula. By R.C. NicHo.son. 
Illustrated. London: Epworth Press. 3s. 1925. 

FeL1ix WESTERWOUDT: Missioner in Borneo. By E. v. R. W. Trans- 
lated from Dutch by Rev. T. W. Lafeber. Illustrated. New 
York: Maryknoll Catholic Foreign Mission Society. 1924. 


HESE seven volumes deal with a wide variety of men. The 
men are greater than the books and so different one from 
another that at first sight it is difficult to see what principle of unity 
can bring them together. They range from the Quaker Theophilus 
Waldmeier, who said that his aim in Syria was ‘ to build up a spiritual 
temple of God in opposition to the lifeless Eastern Churches,’ to 
Father Felix Westerwoudt, whose earliest missionary success in 
Borneo was the giving of catholic baptism to the dying babies of 
heathen and sometimes hostile Dyaks. They include Robert 
Napier, who went out from a brilliant university career to the work 
of training up the leaders and clergy of a young African Church, 
and Daniel Bula, who was born into untouched savagery in the 
Solomon Islands. Yet the abiding impression they leave upon the 
mind is one of unity. In their different fields they were all of them 
pioneers of the heavenly kingdom, with the pioneer’s passionate, 
disciplined zeal and the endless patience which only passion can 
give. All of them, except possibly Napier, were pioneers in the 
plain meaning of the word ; it fell to them to make the first contacts 
with peoples who, whether savage or civilized, had not before heard 
their message, to attempt the first interpretation of the Faith to 
wholly alien minds. At the heart of each man’s life, the compelling 
power behind all action, burned the same fire of the love of God. 
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First of them in time as in fame is Robert Moffat. Central 
Africa a century ago was an unexplored jungle of forests and tribal 
wars, the only travellers being Arab slave traders driving their 
chained merchandise down to the great markets of the East Coast. 
The British and Dutch of the south saw without understanding 
the outer fringe of a continent of warring nations. At the southern 
gate of Central Africa lay Moffat’s Bechuanaland. There, three 
months’ trek from the Cape, he slowly built up his patriarchal 
Christian community, and thence his son-in-law, David Livingstone, 
moved northward on the journeys which opened up the unknown 
interior. Moffat, like Livingstone and many others in early mission- 
ary history, went out to his work with amazingly little preparation. 
He was a Scottish gardener in Cheshire, converted through contact 
with the Methodists at the age of eighteen, sent to South Africa by 
the London Missionary Society in 1816, at the age of twenty-one. 
He shared most of the errors of other missionaries of his time. He 
had been many months at least among his people before he realized 
the necessity of learning their language. He was wholly uninterested 
in the religious and moral ideas of the Bantu peoples, unable indeed 
to believe that any such existed among them. To the end of his 
long life he ‘ never gave sufficient pains to educating a native pastor- 
ate,’ and his people depended entirely upon him. For all that, 
the impression of the man’s overwhelming personal greatness becomes 
deeper with the study of his heroic career. He had that endless 
patience in little things which is perhaps the rarest, most necessary 
quality of the pioneer. He was great enough to learn from life, and 
his love grew deeper and wiser with the work of time. 

At the other gate of that unknown Central Africa stood Abyssinia, 
still a region of mystery. In the reign of the strange, half-mad 
King Theodore an opening was given for Protestant missions by 
his keen interest in western crafts and applied science, and Theophilus 
Waldmeier, with some other Swiss laymen, entered the country, 
under the direction of Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, in 1858. Through 
fluctuating fortunes and many vacillations of the royal favour they 
stayed there until the climax of that extraordinary reign, the English 
war of 1868, in which Napier of Magdala won his title. He removed 
the Europeans from the country in which they had become prisoners, 
and Waldmeier was led to give the rest of his life to service in Syria. 
Step by step he built up a system of schools with its centre at Brum- 
mana in the Lebanon, the crown of his life’s work being the Lebanon 
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Hospital for the Insane. Waldmeier left the Roman Catholic 
Church in youth and after many years found a spiritual home among 
the English Friends. He combined an exquisitely direct, simple 
and serene faith with an admirable business capacity and a strong 
tenacity of purpose. His experience among the ignorant and often 
violently hostile priests of Abyssinia and the Druses and Maronites 
of Syria probably—and easily—accounts for his horror of ecclesias- 
tical organization ; the depth and reality of his trust in God were 
the source of his ardent pity for ignorance and suffering and of the 
power with which he fought against them. 

Robert Hellier Napier, whose headquarters were at Livingstone’s 
Blantyre in Nyasaland, was a missionary of a kind of which probably 
Moffat never dreamed. To compare his work with that of Moffat 
and Waldmeier is to gain an inkling of the measure in which the 
missionary problems of Africa have changed between the mid- 
nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries. His first work was 
the theological teaching of the two first African ministers ordained 
in his mission, and the greater part of his short missionary career 
was given to building up and training the native Christian com- 
munity. But his abiding longing was to open up a new field in 
Portuguese East Africa, and it was in part fulfilled before he was 
killed on active service on the East African front in the Great War. 

Pioneering of a different kind was the work of Dr House, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Bangkok. He joined the tiny 
missionary group in Siam in 1847, after a voyage of nine months 
from New York round the Cape. Before them was the task of trans- 
forming an orderly, self-sufficing, almost perfectly self-satisfied 
oriental civilization, practising a degenerate Buddhist cult which 
seemed exactly adapted to the national temperament. From 
House’s arti val it was twelve years before they made a single enduring 
convert. Like the teachers in Abyssinia a few years later, they 
found one of the best ways into the Siamese mind to be the interest 
in western science shown by intelligent princes. House was a great 
deal happier than Waldmeier in the kings with whom he had to do, 
and the opening proved extraordinarily valuable. He began work 
as a medical missionary, but ultimately practically abandoned the 
work of ministering to men’s bodies for what he thought the in- 
compatible and far more vital business of direct spiritual work. 
His letters reveal in a wonderful degree both his work and his 
personality, his problems and the attitude in which he tackled 
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them. The history of pioneering cannot show many documents 
to equal the matter-of-fact note in which he describes how, after 
being gored by an elephant, he put four stitches in his own stomach, 
and carried himself through the subsequent illness among his Siamese 
friends hundreds of miles from the nearest European help. 

Gilmour of the Mongols was both by temperament and by calling 
a solitary. At no time of his life had he any use for the social con- 
ventions, which seemed to him merely insincere. There was some- 
thing eminently characteristic of the man in his explanation of his 
missionary decision—‘in place of seeking to assign a reason for 
going abroad I would prefer to say that I have failed to discover 
any reason why I should stay at home.’ His happy married life 
was tragically brief, and the longing for a colleague in his work was 
only fulfilled for a short time, and near the end. He spent his 
strength in what is still largely an unploughed field, and there was 
more than a little of the Covenanter’s grimness in the courage with 
which he gave himself to his almost unimaginably difficult task. 

Daniel Bula, ‘ the Son of a Savage,’ was a native of Vella Lavella 
in the Solomon Islands. He was brought up until his twelfth year 
in the normal life of a boy of his tribe, and if there still remain any 
believers in the myth of the ‘ noble savage’ they might well find 
disillusionment in the essential unloveliness of his ways in the 
Solomon Islands. Daniel was still comparatively young when he 
died after a life which for years had borne upon it the authentic 
marks of the saint, one of those visible miracles of grace which now 
and then remind us of the springs from which we draw. 

To this record of heroes the life of Father Westerwoudt makes a 
fitting end. In him, more consciously and explicitly than in the 
others, was the knowledge that the missionary way is nothing unless 
it is the way of the Cross. From the time when he asked as a special 
favour that he should be sent to a region ‘ where there would be 
much to suffer,’ until his death after twelve years of labour and 
fortitude, he offered himself with every ounce of his strength for his 
unpromising Dyaks. ‘The dying of the seed has brought life in 
the Singhi mission,’ wrote his biographer, and if any one doubted 
it the very photographs in this little book offer a sufficient answer. 
His life in Borneo, difficult and painful enough in its very nature, 
was filled also with the extreme and willing poverty, the deliberate 
and unnecessary suffering, of the genuine ascetic, and did not fail 
to bear fruit. 
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In the last resort, as all these great men knew, it is the perfection 
of the missionary’s self-offering that counts. In their magnificent 
indifference to time and to apparent failure they all bear witness 
to it. Paul plants, Apollos waters, and God will give the increase. 
* There is a great feeling,’ said Gilmour, ‘that when a man is praying 
he is doing nothing.” ‘Father Westerwoudt,’ wrote Cardinal van 
Rossum, ‘ burned with desire to become like unto Jesus and to 
remain united with Him there where our Divine Redeemer opened 
up the fountain of all salvation—on the Cross.’ 


H. T. Jacka 
LoNnDON 





THE AO NAGAS 


Tue Ao Naca Trise or Assam. By Wuiutu1am Carison Smitu, Ph.D. 
London: Macmillan. 21s. 1925. 


SHOULD like to head this review with the words: ‘A book 
every missionary should read,’ printed in block letters, for 

the writer combines a practical knowledge of mission work among 
the people he describes with a deep study of sociology, which enables 
him to see, and to illustrate with ample examples and quotations, 
the very grave errors which have been and are to-day being made 
in dealing with these primitive folk. There is a valuable intro- 
duction by Dr J. H. Hutton, Deputy-Commissioner of the Naga 
Hills and Honorary Director of Ethnography, Assam, who also 
adds dissenting notes where his views differ from those of the writer. 
The first six chapters contain a description of the Ao tribe and a 
discussion of their place in the human family. The picture of their 
life is not only interesting in itself, but lends weight to those valuable 
chapters at the end of the book which deal with the effects of the 
impact of western culture on the Aos in particular and on primitive 
people in general. The picture the author draws, though black, 
is hardly black enough. He says, for example (p. 198), that Christian 
families are refusing to sleep in the ‘ bachelors’ houses’ ; this is because 
the only missionary body at work in this tribe encourages them in 
this attitude, ignoring the fact that the Ao age-group system is 
based on the ‘ bachelors’ house,’ and the civic life of the tribe on the 
age-group system. The author rightly disapproves of the introduc- 
tion of foreign dress; but this again the missionaries encourage, 
as any visitor to their training school at Impur may see. On the 
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other hand, they discourage the wearing of Naga ornaments and 
participation in the ancient and entirely harmless songs and dances. 
The result is that the boys tend to despise their elders and every- 
thing old, including, as Professor Smith points out, the ancient habit 
of working with their hands for an honest living. The author might 
well too have touched on the mission edict forbidding the use even 
of the mild native rice beer. This has led to a secret search for 
substitutes, and a few years ago Molungyimsen, from the first a 
definitely Christian settlement, contained a higher proportion of 
opium eaters than any other village in the tribe. 

All over the world we see races, among whom missionaries have 
lived lives of devoted self-sacrifice, decaying rapidly before the 
culture we have given them at so much cost. The time to save the 
very few still not beyond hope is short. We seem at last to be 
awake to the fact that there has been something seriously wrong 
in our methods somewhere. It is books such as Professor Smith’s 
which help us to see how much more beneficial would be the zeal of 
missionaries if that zeal were always combined with a knowledge 
of sociology. Every race, however primitive, has a social system 
evolved from age-long experience. Let the would-be reformer study 
and consider deeply before he hastily knocks away a single prop of 
that system lest he bring the whole crashing down in ruin, only to be 
rebuilt on a new plan when there is no one left for it to shelter. 


J. P. Mirus 
LONDON 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD 


Tue Quest ror Gop 1n Carns. By F. W.S. O’Nemi. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1925. 


EW changes in the missionary movement are more significant 
than those which concern our attitude towards the great non- 
Christian faiths. To regard all followers of the religious teachers of 
the East as ‘ heathen,’ without God and therefore without hope, is 
no longer the prevailing point of view in the mission field. To some 
this change seems to be highly dangerous. Does it mean that the 
missionary values less the unique revelation of God in Jesus Christ ? 
Will it lead us in the end to seek for a new synthetic faith, rather 
than to win the world for the Redeemer? These are natural and 
justifiable misgivings. Whenever a new truth begins to influence 
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men’s minds, or an old and half-forgotten one is re-emphasized, 
there are similar perils to which our eyes must be kept open. 
The way to correct this is not to swing back to the other extreme. 
The missionary who can only see the debasing side of non-Christian 
faiths is not the one to meet the situation. It can best be met by 
those who boldly and with true insight see and welcome the truth in 
ancient faiths, at the same time setting forth, in the light of such 
knowledge, the unique splendour of the faith which we profess and 
by which we live. 

For this reason we welcome with great joy the volume before us. 
Nothing in our previous library on the religions of China covers this 
ground in this way, and from first to last Mr O’Neill’s book is read- 
able—yes, engrossing. He has made us see the pathos and the beauty 
of this age-long quest for God. He has brought his study up to date, 
and no parts will be read with greater keenness than those in which 
he describes the ‘Open Court’ (Tao Yuen), the Buddhist revival 
and the New Thought tide. We realize that the quest for God is 
not merely a thing of the past but that it is still a power in the lives 
of men and women in China. How far these modern movements 
are likely to meet men’s deepest needs is a matter which the reader 
can judge for himself in the light of the facts set forth. The author 
does not see them as leading out into the fullness of life. For him 
there is a message to give, else why be a missionary ? 

This position is found to be consistent with a whole-hearted re- 
cognition of the fact that God is partially known to sincere seekers 
in all ages and all lands. This is convincingly illustrated by the 
experience of the writer in contact with Chinese, and by the sym- 
pathetic study of the great religious systems which have influenced 
Chinese life. I could have wished that fuller use had been made 
of the work of Chu Hsi, lately brought before us in such an illumina- 
ing way by Dr Bruce. I should also have been glad to find a re- 
ference to Wang Yang Ming. I welcome the sympathetic references 
to Mo Ti, but I should have valued a whole chapter dealing with this 
philosopher who, of all others, seems to have had a glimpse of that 
which we believe to be most distinctive in the Christian way of life. 
It is, however, too much to ask that, in one short volume, adequate 
space should be found for every great Chinese teacher. 

Perhaps the author’s chief concern is that we should re-think our 
own message in the light of the truth which China has herself dis- 
covered. It is only as we see that God is like Christ, and welcome 
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this stupendous fact with all its rich meaning, that we are set free 
ourselves and can help others into the full liberty which is our birth- 
right in Christ. It is a book to set every missionary thinking, 
whether his lot be in China or elsewhere. It is a book to thank God 
for, because it brings us into fellowship with honest souls who patiently 
and humbly seek to find the truth. It is a book to bring courage to 
those who are tempted to regard as almost hopeless the situation they 
face in non-Christian lands, for it reminds us with freshness and force 
of the fact that God is not without a witness. It is a book to allay 
the fears of those who feel that we give away our central truths 
when we admit the presence of God’s Spirit where the story of 
Christ is not known. 


H. T. Hopecxin 
JorDANS, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 





THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 


EpucaTion OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS IN CHINA. By Samuet H. LEGER, 
Ph.D. Shanghai: Mission Book Co. Mex. $1.50. 4s. New 
York : Institute of Social and Religious Research. $1. 1925. 


R LEGER, as a member of the staff of the Foochow Union 
Theological Seminary, has had practical experience in theo- 
logical teaching, and has further qualified himself for the writing of 
this book by making, during a furlough in the United States, a careful 
study of the whole history of Protestant theological education in 
China since the time of Morrison. The result of his researches is 
given in the first chapter in a concise and lucid historical sketch, 
brought fully up to date, the value of which is enhanced by copious 
references to the sources from which the material is drawn. The 
author claims that this is the first time that a history of theological 
education in China has been written. 

In the second chapter an attempt is made to distinguish and 
describe the different types of theological education in operation in 
China. Here Dr Leger has been less successful than in his history. 
Particularly in his treatment of the conservative standpoint in 
theology, he shows here and there a lack of sympathetic under- 
standing and of accurate characterization. It is unlikely that the 
missions and colleges which are mentioned as representative of these 
types of education will accept the author’s description of their 
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position and aims. The main value of the book, however, apart 
from the historical sketch in the first chapter, lies in its emphasis 
upon the necessity of combining practical training with academic 
instruction. Here is something which all who are interested in the 
training of Christian ministers will do well to take to heart. The 
separation of these two elements, as Dr Leger points out, tends to 
produce, on the one hand, highly educated schoolmen who do not fit 
their vocation as ministers, and, on the other, practical evangelists 
who lack scholarship. With a view to remedying this state of affairs, 
Dr Leger propounds a scheme in his third chapter which he thinks 
would go far to meet the need. The scheme, which is too elaborate 
to be described here, has not, we judge, been tried ; but at least it 
has the merit of boldness, and by its revolutionary character should 
stimulate thought and discussion. There are important aspects of 
theological education which are scarcely touched upon, but in his 
insistence on the need of practical training, and his courageous effort 
to think out constructively new and better methods, Dr Leger has 
rendered valuable service, and his book should be read and pondered. 


H. W. OLDHAM 
GLascow 





JAPAN AND CHRISTIANITY 


Tue Task In Japan: A Study in Modern Missionary Imperatives. By 
A. K. RetscHavEer, D.D. New York: Revell. $1.50. 1926. 


R REISCHAUER is one of a number of missionary writers 
who have helped to interpret modern Japan. In his latest 
book, The Task in Japan, he begins with a short description of the 
general setting and shows how the task is essentially one with that in 
the home lands. He next deals with motives, aims and attitudes, 
comparing all three with those of a past generation. The com- 
parison is generally in favour of the modern outlook, but the elements 
of strength in the past are not ignored. The fear of God, the love 
of God and the love for men are put forward as the successive 
emphases of the missionary motive, though it is argued that not one 
of these can be neglected. Dr Reischauer pleads for more of that 
old ‘ passion for souls,’ however it be restated in modern language. 
As regards the aim of missionary work, the author sums it up as 
something to do in Japan, the winning for Christ of individuals and 
the organizing of them into a Church; something to do for Japan, 
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the Christianizing of all the relationships of life; and something 
to do with Japan as a co-worker in building up a better world. Most 
missionary workers in that country will appreciate the force of a 
remark he quotes, ‘ There is a real danger of the East becoming 
inoculated with a mild form of Christianity which will make it 
immune to the real thing.’ 

The discussion of attitudes leads up to a survey of religious 
thought in Japan, which the author, as a professor of comparative 
religion in an eminent college, is well qualified to make. He pleads 
that ‘ there is too much that is true and noble in the culture of the 
non-Christian peoples to believe that God has left Himself without 
any witness among these peoples until the Christian missionary 
came.’ At the same time his studies have but strengthened his 
convictions as to the needs of these same peoples for the ‘ vital 
message ’ of Christianity. In a brief analysis of Shintd, Confucianism 
and Buddhism he indicates some of the weak or detrimental features 
of these systems and also brings out those elements which may be 
reckoned as assets for our missionary purpose. 

Dr Reischauer thinks, however, that Christianity faces its chief 
problem, not so much in these religions as in a general condition of 
thought-life which he calls the ‘ newer naturalism’ and which is not 
peculiar to Japan. The great problem centres around the reality of 
God and the value of personality, and it is of these problems that 
Christianity offers a solution. 

The book ends with a long chapter on the status of Christianity 
in Japan in which the author reaches the conclusion that there is still 
a demand for missionary workers, whether for evangelistic work, 
social service or education in both government and mission schools. 
In this conclusion he agrees with other Christian leaders, foreign and 
Japanese, but it cannot be stated too often. 

Lonpon Joun C. MANN 





AFRICAN CHRISTIANS AND ISLAM 


IsLam AND Arrica: An Introduction to the Study of Islam for African 
Christians. By Goprrey Date. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 
1925. 


HE title leads one to expect a work not more valuable but 
other than this most compact little handbook. What 
Canon Dale has given us, for the use of ‘ Teachers of African 
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Christians in districts where Islam is aggressive,’ is a book of com- 
pressed information on the Prophet, his Book, the Pillars of the 
Faith and the official religious practices of Islam, together with a 
summary of arguments commonly brought by Moslems against 
Christianity. But in spite of its title the book contains nothing 
peculiarly African except the Swahili endings of some Arabic Moslem 
words—and its great purpose of service to African Christians. 

This absence of local colour may be useful to workers who meet 
Moslems but have not time to make a close study of Islam in other 
continents than Africa. At the same time we would not have the 
title lead any to suppose that the needs of workers in Africa have 
been met by a most useful compendium for meeting official Islam. 
There is not a word in the present book about Islam’s methods of 
winning African men to the faith and of holding them in it. No 
mention is made of the dervish orders, probably by far the strongest 
religious force in the Islam of North Africa. The official prayers 
are fully and carefully described and we owe thanks to the writer ; 
but the devotions, for instance, of the zdwias that dot the whole 
Sahara and the Mediterranean and Atlantic littoral—these, with 
their prayer manuals, their brotherhood, their fanaticism, their 
crude political programme, their socialized and yet individualized 
spiritual training and life, are not mentioned. Perhaps there is 
nothing that corresponds to all this in the author’s East Africa, but 
there is another thing which must surely apply there, as it certainly 
does to the west and central regions of the continent where Islam 
is overtaking animism, namely, the ease with which Islam absorbs 
and takes over almost without change many of the superstitions of 
animism. This aspect of the matter must vitally affect both the 
evangelism that seeks to forestall and that which seeks to retrieve. 

We well know that Canon Dale has more to teach us, and more 
to teach the evangelists of Nyasaland diocese ; for no more in East 
Africa than anywhere else does Islam or any other faith spread only 
or chiefly by means of its official theological tenets and articles of 
belief, by its purely argumentative and intellectual appeal. There 
is a more immediate, a warmer, more human if sometimes less 
praiseworthy, appeal in every faith that spreads. 

May we not hope that research may be made by Canon Dale or 
other of our leaders into the social or individual, emotional or 
spiritual motives that bring Africans into the fold of Islam? We 
were deeply interested in the symposium on Islam in Africa in the 
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International Review of Missions for January 1924, and we trust 
that some of the thinkers there represented will join in providing for 
African Christians, in addition to the present book on what Islam 
teaches, further books on what Islam offers, and how it teaches, 
wins and holds the African villager. That and, in still greater force 
and fullness, what Christianity offers to meet the very needs which 
the pagan villager seeks to satisfy in Islam, and how it too can teach, 
win and hold the souls of African men. 


ConsTANcE E. Papwick 
Cairo 





SOME ROMAN CATHOLIC BOOKS ON MISSIONS 


ALONG THE Mission Trait. By Bruno Hacsprer. Vol. I. IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. Illus. 267 pp. Vol. II. IN THE NETHERLANDS 
East Inpres. Illus. 290 pp. Each $1.25. Techny, Illinois : 
Society of the Divine Word. 1925. 

Arrica, 1925. By Witt1am G. McMeNemy.—ANn OvuTLINE History 
oF CHRISTIAN Missions. By Pau. A. GIERINGER.—PAGANDOM. 
By Joun J. AvurFHausER. Translated by Grecory FEIGE. 
—TueE Puiiprines, 1915. By Bruno Hacspre..—Inp1a, 1925, 
By Micuae.t A. Matuis.—Cuina, 1925. By Sister Mary Just. 
—Korea, 1925. By Sister Mary Just. All belonging to The 
Paladin Series. Cincinnati, Ohio: Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade. 50 cents each. 1925. 


HIS Review has noticed more than once the growing interest 

in the United States in Roman Catholic missions. The 

wealth and standard of education of the Roman Catholics in the 

United States is steadily rising, and the interest in foreign missions 

which is so rapidly growing among them continues to call forth 
literature. 

Father Hagspiel, rector of St Mary’s Mission House, a 
large training school for missionaries of the Society of the Divine 
Word at Techny, Illinois, is one of the founders of the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, and one of the most active and enthusi- 
astic of the younger Roman Catholic missionary leaders. The two 
first volumes at the head of this review, with probably some others 
which are to appear later, are a record of a journey made by him in 
1921 and 1922 to the mission fields of his society. They are written 
largely with the purpose of informing and interesting Roman Catholics 
in the work which they describe and so are in popular form. They 
contain a good deal of general information and description, which 
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form a vivid background to the mission work they record. To 
Protestant readers their chief value is that they add greatly to the 
all too short list of books in English which give from the Roman 
Catholic point of view the work of that Church in the Philippines 
and the East Indies. Particularly informing is the book on the 
Philippines, especially since we have so recently had from the Pro- 
testant angle the excellent volume by Laubach. Father Hagspiel 
describes a Church which, he believes, suffered greatly from the 
transition involved in the American occupation. He believes, too, 
that the religious welfare of the Islands was injured by that transfer 
of ownership and deplores the religious effects of the American 
educational system. The public school, he holds, with its absence 
of religious instruction and the Protestant affiliations of some of its 
organizers, has been an enemy of true religion. He maintains, too, 
that the activities of Protestant Churches in the Islands have tended 
to augment agnosticism among the Filipinos. He believes, however, 
that the Roman Catholic Church is beginning to recoup its losses, 
even though the process is slow, that the Aglipay movement is 
disintegrating, and that the faithful work of the new orders that have 
been coming into the Islands to supplement that of older bodies is 
beginning to bear encouraging fruit. Still it is a fairly gloomy 
picture which he paints. 

The volume on the Dutch East Indies describes especially the 
activities of the Society of the Divine Word in the Little Sunda 
Islands. It was only in 1918 that this society was assigned a portion 
of the Islands, then occupied by Jesuits, and the remainder of the 
group, or rather, the remainder of the sections apportioned to 
Catholics by the colonial government, a part of the island of Flores, 
was not added until 1914. The World War delayed the transfer 
and the last of the Jesuits did not leave until 1921. The growth of 
the Church has been rapid. In 1918, for example, there were on the 
island of Timur about 2500 Roman Catholics. The latest report 
gives their number at 12,525. On the island of Flores, the most 
flourishing section of the vicariate, in 1914 there were 80,700 Roman 
Catholics, and the latest figures are 65,000 (out of a population of 
480,000). It is a glowing picture which Father Hagspiel gives, 
quite in contrast to his account of the Philippines. 

The seven pamphlets published by the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade are primarily guide-books for study circles among 
students and are got out in inexpensive form, probably to facilitate 
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wide use. Each of the five dealing with a specific country or con- 
tinent is introduced with a more or less extended geographical, 
historical, cultural and religious survey and description. There 
then usually follows an account of Roman Catholic missions. As a 
rule the chapters of general description are appreciative of peoples 
and cultures, although conditions which lead to the necessity for 
mission work are naturally stressed. The pamphlet on China does 
not hesitate to bring out the sins of so-called Christian peoples 
against that country. Most of the books appear to have been 
written hastily and without proper opportunity for revision. The 
result is that there are a good many mistakes of fact. For example, 
in the account of China the description of early Chinese religion is 
inaccurate and the ‘ Yellow Emperor ’ is credited with having brought 
a band of civilized immigrants into China from Central Asia, a state- 
ment which is, to say the least, highly debatable. There are, too, 
some mistakes in the accounts of Roman Catholic missions, so that 
even in their special field the pamphlets are not entirely reliable. 
It is not true, for example (China—1925, p. 44), that for more than 
thirty years after 1790 no new Lazarist missionaries arrived for 
work in China. 

The attitude toward Protestant missions is, naturally, decidedly 
critical. They are, however, treated with more respect than they 
were in Roman Catholic books of a generation or two ago, and in 
the pamphlet on India the account is at times even appreciative. 
Several of the authors comment on the ample funds which they 
believe Protestant missionary societies to possess and to be lavishing 
on their work. This leads at times to some unfortunate exaggera- 
tions. Thus, in An Outline History of Christian Missions, p. 54, 
it is said that missionaries in Latin America have ‘to contend with 
the growing Protestant propaganda, supported annually by more 
than 100,000,000 dollars.’ There are, too, errors of other kinds. 
For example, in China—1925, p. 50, the figures for Protestant 
missions in China are almost all of them wrong and ‘the relative 
failure’ of Protestant work is commented on. The pamphlets do, 
however, help us to look at Protestant efforts through Roman 
Catholic eyes, and even though we may believe the view to be 
distorted, it is important that we know what that view is and 
what the younger generation of American Roman Catholics is being 
taught. K. S. LaTourRETTE 

Yate UNIVERSITY 
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A CHURCH AND ITS MISSIONARY TASK? 


Tae Wortp Catt To tHe Cuurcn: THe Cau From Arrica (2s. 6d.) ; 
Tue Cay From Inp1a (2s. 6d.); THe CaLL From THE Far East 
(8s.); Tae Catt From THE MosLem Wor p (2s. 6d.). London: 
Press and Publication Board, Church House, Westminster. 1926. 


N ISSIONARY books which confine themselves to the work of one 

Christian Communion, studying it as a whole, estimating its 
opportunities, measuring what is done against what is undone and 
setting forth well-based conclusions as to necessary action in clear and 
convincing terms, have as true a scientific value as books which treat 
of world evangelization or the sum of the work of the Catholic 
Church. Hence those who study missions in their wider international 
aspects cannot afford to ignore the four volumes under review. 
For the first time in a long and honourable history the missionary 
organizations of the Church of England speak with united voice. 
The Missionary Council of the National Church Assembly, formed 
when larger powers of self-government were bestowed on the Church 
a few years ago, has been working in conjunction with the missionary 
societies towards a great united movement. In furtherance of that 
movement these volumes have been prepared. 

Their aim is to set forth the actual commitments and needs of 
the work of the Church of England in Africa, India, the Far East and 
the Moslem World, with a view to arousing the home Church to 
provide men and money on a sacrificial scale. Judged in relation 
to this aim the World Call volumes rank high. They make no 
attempt to be what they are not but address themselves directly to 
their task. Prepared by Commissions which received evidence from 
missionaries and from nationals of eastern lands and maintained close 
touch with the bishops of overseas dioceses, the facts which are con- 
densed into every page are authentic and carry weight. There is 
little appeal to emotion ; the approach is rather to reason and will. In 
general the reports open with descriptive or historical chapters, survey 
the existing conditions diocese by diocese and state the work already 
done. They indicate clearly the reinforcements and funds needed 
to bring existing work to the point of efficiency, to provide for normal 
developments, to replace the annual wastage through retirement and 
decease and to make advance possible along lines of peculiar promise. 
The summary of commitments and needs, as set out in the four 

1 For further information see Quarterly Notes at the end of this number, p. v. 
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volumes, is overwhelmingly great, the present work calling for 
between 400 and 500 new missionaries and additional annual income 
of at least £250,000. 

It will be of singular interest to watch these four volumes at 
work in the Church of England. Their simplicity, their cogency and 
their singleness of aim justify the expectation that what literature 
can accomplish they will effect. Their format is unusual and attrac- 
tive ; they are well printed and the maps and indices are good, though 
the latter are not free from mistakes. There are also some statistical 
errors which will doubtless receive attention in later editions. 


G. A. GoLLock 
WIMBLEDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The World after the Peace Conference. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 5s. 1925.) Those who are 
in search of a clue which will help them to understand the confused 
currents and tendencies of the post-war world cannot afford to miss 
Mr Toynbee’s penetrating review of the situation. With an extra- 
ordinary range of knowledge and sense of proportion, and a no less 
remarkable mastery of his material he contrasts the political map of 
1914 with that of 1920, noting the revolutionary changes which have 
taken place and directing attention not merely to the external facts, 
but to the underlying causes from which they derive their significance. 
He then discusses the relations of States under the new conditions, 
the contact of civilizations, which he rightly regards as ‘ perhaps the 
greatest of all movements in the contemporary world,’ and the 
problem of economic equilibrium as it exists to-day. The whole 
survey, and in particular the section on the contact of civilizations, 
will be found illuminating and stimulating by missionaries who desire 
to see their work in a wider setting, and to understand the world 
conditions in which their task has to be fulfilled. J. H. O. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. (London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1925.) Mr 
Toynbee’s volume noticed in the preceding paragraph is the intro- 
duction to this larger work which fully equals it in distinction and 
value. The movement of international affairs during four eventful 


years is presented first by a summary of the international treaties 
20 
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and conferences of the period, including the work of the League of 
Nations, and then in a record of action and enactments relating to 
situations in Western and Eastern Europe, in the Islamic world, in 
tropical Africa and in the Far East and the Pacific. A number of 
relevant documents are given in the appendices. The excellent 
maps and index complete the value of the book for purposes of 
reference. These two volumes are part of a large scheme for the 
continuous study of international relations undertaken by the 
British Institute for International Affairs. A History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris in six volumes has already appeared. The 
first of the annual volumes surveying international affairs, covering 
the year 1924, will be published before the issue of this number. A 
further volume, for 1925, is due next autumn. The object of the series 
is to provide those responsible for guiding public opinion with factual 
material carefully checked and in convenient form. Among those 
who have had to collect such material for themselves and verify it 
by reference to the files of newspapers there are not a few mission- 


aries. They will be second to none in appreciation of Mr Toynbee’s 
work. G. A. G. 


Indian History Chart. By Dorothea Stephen. (Madras and 
London: C.L.S. On rollers, Rs. 4.4 or 6s. 6d; folded, Rs. 5.4 or 
8s. 1926.) To the mind that looks out on life through the frame- 
work of a diagram this 70”x 27" wall chart will be a source of joy. 
It is ruled off into 14” sections, each representing a century, from 
2000 B.c. to 2000 a.p., while a 14”x 5” inset gives a bird’s eye view 
of the period 4000 B.c. to 2000 a.p. The body of the chart shows 
dynasties and wars, religious literature, philosophical systems, temple 
architecture—everything in fact, all fitted into the appropriate 
sections ; the margins flank this march of events with items of world 
history on the left, and lists of Indian dynasties on the right. You 
may find Julius Cesar, the Emperor Asoka and Lord Reading; the 
Chinese Great Wall and the Ellora Caves ; Moses and Manu, if you 
know where to look, and in this matter you have but to turn tothe 
booklet containing the index. The chart should be most useful in 
teaching Indian history and also as a table of reference for the student 
desiring in haste to locate in time some half-remembered event. The 
judicious and sparing use of ‘c.’ and ‘?’ in relation to some of 


the dates will safeguard the compiler from a certain amount of 
criticism. 


M. M. U. 
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Karta éver Svenska Missionsfalt. 1. i Afrika. Ul. i Asien. 
(Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 
28 each. 1925.) The missionary co-operation so deeply rooted in 
Sweden has borne fresh fruit in these admirable wall-maps. The 
Africa sheet, in addition to an outline map of the continent, contains 
maps of East Africa, with the two missions working in Jubaland, 
Abyssinia and Eritrea ; of Central Africa, with three other missions 
in Cameroon and the Belgian Congo; and of South Africa, with 
four missions in Southern Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa, the 
Transvaal, and especially in Swaziland and Zululand. The Asia 
sheet, besides an outline map of the continent, contains an inset of 
British Malaysia, with one mission, and of India, showing Swedish 
missions in the Central Provinces, in Western India and in the south, 
where the large work of the Swedish Church Mission extends south- 
ward into Ceylon. Most impressive is the great map of Central 
Asia, where Swedish missions in inland China look across vast 
unoccupied fields to the Swedish work in Eastern Turkestan and 
northward to the station on the edge of the map in Mongolia. The 
maps are produced in a convenient and durable form, with strong 
colouring and bold outline. The usual natural features are shown, 
as well as altitudes, the population of larger centres and mission 
stations. Unlike the wall-maps which are overcrowded with details, 
these sheets are really effective for use on a wall. G. A. G. 


Handbuch der Katholischen Missionen. Von Bernard Arens, 
S. J. Zweite Aufl. (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder. M. 26, geb. M. 380. 
1925.) This work, even in its first edition, proved a reference book 
of the highest order. The second edition is larger by nearly one 
hundred pages. In it may be found information about the adminis- 
tration of missionary work at the home base and on the field; the 
agencies (Orders and congregations of priests) ; the workers ; schools 
and training institutions; the situation in the Roman Catholic 
mission field in 1923; missionary funds and their collection ; mis- 
sionary associations and their periodicals; the modern task of 
studying missions scientifically ; the communications between home 
base and foreign work ; and, in an appendix, missionary associations 
and their institutions in German-speaking countries. Every state- 
ment is, wherever possible, based on original information furnished 
by the mission houses and institutions, so that a wealth of material 
is presented and the 510 pages are barely sufficient. Even the latest 
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literature is taken into account. This second edition will probably 
be exhausted as quickly as the first in 1920. There is to be found 
in this array of dependable information practically everything that 
is worth knowing on the subject. M. 8. 


Institute of Pacific Relations: Honolulu Session, June 30- 
July 14, 1925. (Honolulu: The Institute, P.O. Box 1561. 1925.) 
This stimulating volume of more than two hundred pages contains; 
in addition to some of the addresses, the history, organization, pro- 
ceedings and discussions of a significant gathering on which Professor 
D. J. Fleming based an article published in the January number of 
this Review. The report is worth possessing, not only for its pre- 
sentation of an interesting method of study ' but for the information 
it contains on emigration and immigration, on industrialism, on 
law and treaties in the Pacific and especially for the frank interchange 
of views on relationships expressed by nationals of countries bordering 
on the Pacific. The newly formed Institute bids fair to do formative 
and illuminating work. 


An Outline for the Study of Dervishism. By George Swan. 
(Cairo: School of Oriental Studies, 118 Sharia Kasr el Aini. 
P.T. 10. 50 cents. 2s. 1925.) These outlines are based on six 
lectures on the popular development of Sufism or Mohammedan 
mysticism prepared for use in a seminar held in the School of Oriental 
Studies in the American University at Cairo. The pamphlet is 
issued subject to revision, both in form and content, with a view to 
offering a basis for further study and investigation, little material 
being available on this subject up to the present. The lectures deal 
with the external sources of Moslem mysticism and its development 
within Islam; the Dervish orders, their organization and worship ; 
saintship and magic. The readings suggested are from books access- 
ible in any college library, but it is evident even from these frag- 
mentary outlines that Mr Swan himself has begun to penetrate 
towards the heart of a great subject. We hope he will pursue his 
theme and give us one day maturer fruit of his research. 


The Task of the Christian Church. (London: World Dominion 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1926.) This volume contains descriptive para- 
graphs occupying from half a page to two or three pages, on all the 

1 See Quarterly Notes, at close of this number, p. v. 
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countries of the world. The largest section deals with Europe; the 
note on Czecho-Slovakia is nearly as long as that on India; East 
Africa and Yugo-Slavia, China and Germany occupy about equal 
space. The sub-title of the book is ‘A World Survey,’ but work 
covering so wide a field on so small a scale must be superficial at 
best. The notes vary in value; some contain interesting matter, 
others fail to suggest the larger situations to be faced in the areas 
surveyed. The paragraphs on India, for instance, contain no refer- 
ence to mass movements, which surely come into the forefront of an 
evangelistic survey. There are many statistical statements in the 
text and fifteen pages of tables at the end. These show area, popu- 
lation and the ratio of Protestant Christians, missionaries, com- 
municants and churches to the population. No account is taken in 
the tables of educational work or of the great evangelistic work of 
medical missions. 


The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions. By Robert E. Speer. 
(New York: Revell. $2.75. 1926.) These lectures, delivered at 
the Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, in January 
of this year, add a worthy volume to Dr Speer’s long list of books. 
Into them the author has poured not only the choice contents of his 
notebooks, with their vivid recollections of travel and rich results 
of wide and varied reading, but also clear and penetrating thought 
expressed in forceful language. The first chapter—the most sug- 
gestive and cogent—deals with foreign missions as an enterprise of 
hope and duty; then follow chapters, abounding in effective facts, 
on changes in Asia in the past generation, the economic and reli- 
gious environment of missions in India, the Christian approach to 
Buddhism, the open door in Moslem Persia and the present situation 
in South America. Two closing chapters urge, with many illus- 
trative incidents, that the missionary task is unfinished and that the 
need of the world is man’s acceptance of Christ as King. The 
purpose of the book is condensed into two sentences in the short 
preface: ‘There are two current views of foreign missions from 
which these lectures are intended to be a dissent, first, that the 
enterprise of foreign missions is immune from criticism or change, 
and second, that it has fulfilled its course and come to its end. It is 
maintained here that the work of foreign missions is not yet done, 
but that it must be done with a surer purpose and a richer hope.’ 

G. A. G. 
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Women of Bengal: A Study of the Hindu Pardanasins of Calcutta. 
By Margaret M. Urquhart. (Calcutta: Association Press. Rs. 2.8. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 5s. 1925.) Mrs Urquhart, 
with her wide knowledge of the life of Bengali caste women, has 
written a most interesting book. Her account of Bengali home life 
is both vivid and sympathetic. One who has had Bengali friends 
knows what a deep influence the family exercises and how very close 
in particular is the tie between mother and son. It is to be hoped 
that this book will have a wide circulation, not only amongst pro- 
spective missionaries but amongst the general public. It will help 
greatly towards that racial understanding which is so essential. It 
is hopeless to attempt to understand a people of another race without 
realizing the nature of those home influences which are so strong and 
deep-seated in their life. Moreover, this knowledge must inevitably 
bring appreciation of an ancient civilization different, it is true, from 
ours, but equally powerful. As Mrs Urquhart says: ‘ No one can 
become familiar with the women of Bengal without learning much 
from the simplicity and piety of their lives . . . and the Hindus 
have good cause to be proud of their women folk.’ The illustrations 
are good and add to the value of the book. We hope that other 
studies in the same series will soon appear. G. M. P. 

















NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


THE Rev. Wi111AM Paton was the first Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India, when that body was reorganized in 1922. 
He had previously been Missionary Secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement. 





The writer of the illuminating article on ‘ Some Changes in Turkish 
Thought’ has lived in Turkey for more than twenty years, as a 
sympathetic student of social and moral developments. The 
accuracy of his observation and of his quotations, and the relevancy 
of the changes recorded by him to the future of missionary work in 
Turkey, are vouched for by responsible missionaries. 





President Joun E. Merritt, Ph.D., of the Central Turkey 
. College at Aintab, North Syria, has been a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions since 1898. 





The Rev. A. Luxyn Witu1ams, D.D., Canon of Ely, has made 
a lifelong study of Hebrew literature and Jewish thought, on which 
subjects he is an acknowledged authority. 





Miss Dora TICKELL, now, by invitation of the Bishop, Head of 
Women Missionaries in the Dornakal diocese, was previously for 
thirteen years a member of the S.P.G. Ahmednagar Mission. During 
that period she worked for a time in the Criminal Tribes Settlement 
at Hubli. 





The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in Medak, Hyderabad 
State, has been for some years past grappling with the problems 
involved in a mass movement of outcaste people towards Christianity. 
The Rev. C. W. Posnett, who has been a member of the mission 


in India since 1895, has had wide experience of the movement. 
gi 
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Professor Cart Mirst, D.Theol., of Géttingen University, where 
he holds the chair of Church History, is a well-known authority 
and writer on the history of missions. 





Professor ADoLF Kotmopin, D.D., is Professor Emeritus of 
Exegesis in the University of Uppsala and a member of the Swedish 
Missionary Council. He has edited Svensk Missionstidskrift since 
its first appearance in 1912. He was formerly General Secretary 
of the Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen (Evangelical National 
Missionary Society). 





Sir Wituram J. Couns, K.C.V.0O., M.D., M.S.(Lond.), has 
occupied many responsible positions during his long public career. 
Having been Plenipotentiary for Great Britain at the three Inter- 
national Opium Conferences at the Hague (1911-12, 1918 and 
1914), he has full and practical knowledge of international action 
in regard to dangerous drugs. 





The Rev. Epwarp SuHILLITo, well known as a writer, is the 
Literary Superintendent of the London Missionary Society and 
pastor of a London Congregational Church; he has frequently con- 
tributed to the pages of the Review. 





The writers of book reviews are: Professor Luther A. Weigle, 
Ph.D., of Yale University ; Miss H. T. Jacka, Educational Secretary 
of the S.P.G.; Mr J. P. Mills of the Indian Civil Service, who is 
himself shortly publishing a book on the Ao Nagas of Assam; Dr 
H. T. Hodgkin, a Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China ; the Rev. H. W. Oldham, a former missionary of the English 
Presbyterian Church in China; the Rev. J. C. Mann, a C.M.S. 
missionary and until recently Chairman of the Federation of Christian 
Missions in Japan; Miss C. E. Padwick, a C.M.S. missionary in 
Egypt and pro tem. Editorial Secretary of the Preliminary Co- 
ordinating Committee on Christian Literature for Moslems; and 
Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale University, a former 
missionary in China. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of the 
co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. 
(Yale), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), Mr Chr. Dons (Oslo), Professor 
J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. (Manchester), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American 
University, Cairo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. Frank 
Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders (Berkeley, Cal.), 
Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Missionsdirektor Dr M. Schlunk (Hamburg), 
Rev. E. W. Smith (London), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Missionsdirektor 
M. Tarkkanen (Helsingsfors), Rev. 8. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Martin 
Westling (Stockholm), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Christianity 
is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 820. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Key China Notes 
ai 
os THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: NEW REGULATIONS 
form — new regulations issued by the Ministry of Education in Peking mark 
ay. an important stage in the os discussion as to the position of taission 
din, schools and colleges in China. 


Graduation from a registered school in China is the recognized avenue ‘to 
public service, a qualification for the vote and a beginning for life which any 
educated man must desire. For the mission schools not to be registered would 
mean a severe handicap likely to be increasingly felt as the country becomes 
more settled. 

It seemed quite likely that pressure brought to bear on the Ministry of 
Education would produce regulations which would effectively close the door 
to registration for any school with a Christian purpose. This calamity may be 
said now to be definitely averted. The Ministry of Education have recognized 
the value of schools other than those provided by the Government, they have 
sought to secure the educational aim as paramount without excluding a religious 
purpose, they have made it possible for schools which cannot yet be put wholly 
dingy under Chinese control to continue as at present and they permit the teaching 

of religion so long as it be not a part of the required curriculum. This opens 
the way to registration for mission schools if they will (1) make their aim primarily 
educational; (2) have a policy leading to ‘Chines management; (3) make 
religious instruction and worship voluntary. 
gionr The question for the Christian forces now is, ‘ Are we prepared to accept 

these conditions?’ It is most improbable that any offer will be made which 
goes farther to meet missionary opinion and conviction. Not to fall in with 
these regulations would seem to lead to ultimate extinction of the Christian 
schools, although a number might be maintained without registration for many 
years. 

To accept the regulations may seem to some to involve a compromise with 
our fundamental aim. It behoves all Christian educators to consider whether 
this is really so. A common line of action would seem to be most desirable. 
The indications are that most Christian educators in China will very gratefully 
accept the regulations and seek to bring their schools in this way into the national 
system, so that they will no longer be regarded as exotic. Some will probably 
still feel that so teed as the third clause remains they must be content to carry 
on outside the national systems. : B, Fat 
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An attitude to the new regulations similar to the foregoing is expressed in a 
recent letter from Dr T. T. Lew, Chairman of the China Christian Educational 
Association. 

A translation from the text of the new regulations, prepared by the China 
Christian Educational Association, is given below. 


Regulations governing the Recognition of Educational Institutions established by 
Funds contributed from Foreigners 


PROMULGATED BY THE MINISTRY OF EpucaTION on NovemsBer 16, 1925 


I. Orrrc1aL PROMULGATION 


Regarding the educational institutions established by funds contributed from 
foreigners the Ministry has taken the position that such institutions should receive 
the same treatment as other private institutions established in the country. This 
Ministry has taken several actions in the years past. In the sixth year of the Republic 
(1917), we promulgated Official Notice No. 8, in which was set forth the regulations 
governing the standards and treatment of the institutions with the rank of ‘ technical 
and professional schools and above’ established by Chinese and foreigners. Again in 
Official Notice No. 11, published in the ninth year of the Republic (1920), it was once 
more stated that educational institutions of the rank of professional and technical schools 
and above, if established by ve ree should be permitted to report to the Ministry 
and to be treated according to the various regulations governing technical and pro- 
fessional schools or colleges and universities. Again, in April of the tenth year of the 
Republic (1921), the Ministry published regulations governing the registration of middle 
schools established by Christian Churches. Such regulations have been officially sent 
to the educational authorities of each province of the Republic. Recently there has 
been an increasing number of such schools applying to the local educational authorities 
for registration. This Ministry deems it necessary that there should be a revision of 
the former regulations and the promulgation of a uniform set of regulations for observ- 
ance. We hereby officially set forth six regulations governing the application for 
recognition by educational institutions established by funds contributed from foreigners. 
These regulations are now explicitly promulgated. From now on all the regulations 
which have been promulgated by this Ministry in the past regarding this matter are 
hereby declared void. . . . — 


II. Reeutations Govarnine THE PRocgepuRE oF RECOGNITION 


1. Any institution of whatever grade established by funds contributed from foreigners, 
if it carries on ite work according to the regulations governing various grades of in- 
stitutions as promulgated by the Ministry of Education, will be allowed to make 
application for recognition at the office of the proper educational authorities of the 

vernment according to the regulations as promulgated by the Ministry of Education 
concerning the application for recognition on sd yi of all educational institutions. 

2. Such an institution should prefix to its official name the term ‘ szu lih’ (privately 
established). 

3. The president or principal of such an institution should be a Chinese. If such 
president or principal has hitherto been a foreigner then there must be a Chinese vice- 
president, who s represent the institution in applying for recognition. 
ad 4. If the institution has a board of managers, more than half of the board must 

Chinese. 

5. The institution shall not have as its pu the propagation of religion. 

6. The curriculum of such an institution devil conform to the standards set by 


je « Ministry of Education, It shall not include religious courses among the required 
subjects, 
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Proposed Christian Council for Western Asia 
and Northern Africa 


A’ the general conference of Christian workers among Moslems which met in 

Jerusalem in April 1924, a resolution was adopted proposing the formation 
of a Council representing the various Christian agencies and conferences in 
Northern Africa, Egypt, North Sudan, Abyssinia, Syria, Palestine, Turkey, the 
Balkans, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. A preliminary committee was 
appointed at that time to formulate a permanent plan of organization. This 
proposal did not originate in the Jerusalem conference. That conference merely 
formulated and gave more authoritative expression to a need that had long 
before been felt and expressed by others. 

At the same conference proposals were also adopted for the organization of 
a Co-ordinating Committee of Christian Literature for Moslems. It was apparent 
that this Committee should be closely related to the Christian Council, but it 
was proposed to organize it separately, because the Literature Committee hoped 
to have within its purview the needs of Moslems in all parts of the world including 
India, Netherlands-Indies, China and other lands, as well as those that border the 
Mediterranean. For the organization of this Literature Committee a preliminary 
committee was also appointed by the Jerusalem conference. 

These two preliminary committees have held two annual meetings in which 
they have carried forward various other proposals that were made at Jerusalem, 
but they have given their first thought to the fulfilment of the es 2 to provide 
for the permanent organization of these two lines of activities. In the prepara- 
tion of such a plan the committees have been in constant consultation with the 
missions in the field. As a result of such conference, it was proposed at the 
meeting of the committees in May 1925, for reasons of economy and simplicity 
of organization, to merge the two bodies, provision being so made that the 
Council would have a permanent Committee on Literature, constituted so as to 
represent areas not included within the territory of the Council. This revised 
plan of one organization, covering all the purposes previously ae for the 
Council and the Literature Committee, has been in the hands of the missions to 
obtain their advice during the past year. The preliminary committees have 
now been called to meet in Cairo, April 19-24, 1926, when the replies from the 
missions and other matters will be considered and further plans for the future 
will be adopted. A. L. W. 


India Notes 

Concerning Secretaries.—The appointment of Mr P. O. Philip as a secretary 
of the National Christian Council terminates in May 1926, but has been renewed 
for a further period of five years. 

Miss E. A. Gordon is permitted by the Women’s Foreign Mission of the 
United Free Church of Scotland to remain as an honorary officer of the Council 
until November 1926—an extension by six months of the original appointment. 
Plans are on foot for appointing a successor when she leaves. 

The Rev. W. Paton hopes to return to India in November 1926. He spent 
some weeks early in the year in North America. 

Industrial Problems.—When the Council meets in November next it is 
expected to inaugurate a definite campaign on problems of industrialism. 
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International Conference on the Christian 
Mission in Africa 


REPARATIONS for this conference are well in hand. It is to be held 

on the Belgian coast at Le Zoute, September 14-21. Membership of 

the conference will not exceed 250. Of these places, two hundred have Rode 

assigned to delegates appointed by the missionary societies of North America, 

Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, having work in Africa. The re- 

maining fifty places will be assigned to consultative members invited by the 

committees of arrangement. They will include government officials, educators, 

African Christians and others whose special experience may be expected to be 
of assistance to the conference. 

The programme will include subjects grouped under two main headings : 
The Specific Task of Christian Missions in Africa and The Relation between 
Christian Missions and Other Forces impinging on African Life. A number of 
preliminary papers have been written and have been submitted for discussion 
to groups formed in different countries as well as to a number of individual 
missionaries. In the light of comments received the papers will be rewritten, 
and it is proposed to print them in the July issue of the Review, thus reaching 
a circle much wider fe that attending the conference. 

It is hoped that the conference may bring to the Christian forces working in 
and for Africa, enlargement of vision, increase of understanding and renewed 
zeal and devotion and fresh vital energy and power for service. It is also hoped 
that the conference may help to imbue the public mind with a deepened sense 
of human values in Africa, and of the responsibilities of the more advanced races 
in furthering the material, moral and spiritual progress of African peoples. 
Prayer is asked that this double aim may be attained. 





Special Africa Number of the Review 


NUMBER of authoritative papers now in preparation for the Conference on the 

Christian Mission in Africa (September 14-21, 1926) will be published in the July 

issue of the Review. This will, on the one hand, furnish a text-book for conference 

members and, on the other, will provide an African monograph of permanent value. 

The price of the Special Number, much enlarged, will be 5s. (the usual quarterly issue 

is 3s.), but the wr subscription to the Review for 1926 (10s. 6d. post free) will 
entitle to this Special Number without extra charge. 

Among the articles promised are two by men of leading experience in public affairs 
on The Effect on African Life of Western Civilization ; studies of the Relations of Black 
and White in Africa, by Dr Aggrey of the Gold Coast, Professor Jabavu of South Africa 
and M. Allégret of Paris ; papers on Islam in Africa from Professor Delafosse of Paris 
and Dr S. M. Zwemer of Cairo ; powepie articles dealing with the Specific Task of 
Christian Missions in Africa, such as African’s Past, by Professor Westermann of 
Berlin ; the African’s Environment and Education, by Professor Pierre Bovet, Geneva ; 
the Evangelistic aren to Africans, by Dr Donald Fraser; the Ministry of Healin 
and Welfare Work, by Dr Lerrigo of New York ; and the Building of the Christian Chure 
by Canon Spanton and Professor W. C. Willoughby, now of the Kennedy School of 

issions, Hartford, U.S.A. 

In this one number, African, American, Belgian, British, French, German, Swedish 

and Swiss writers will make a corporate presentation of Africa as it is to-day. 
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Two Suggestive Methods of Work 


A HEALTHY tendency to abandon traditional methods of presenting 

large subjects to groups of persons responsible for taking action con- 
cerning them begins to be apparent. As all such experiment has wider uses, 
what is successful in one sphere being often serviceable in another, two recent 
instances may be cited here. 

1. An Approach to a Church in regard to its Total Missionary Responsibility. 
A deep impression has been created in Great Britain by a World Call brought 
to the Church of England through the Missionary Council of the National 
Church Assembly. Acting in conjunction with the missionary societies, the 
Missionary Council formed commissions of qualified persons to study the com- 
mitments and needs in the mission fields of the Church, gathering authentic 
information and preparing detailed estimates of the actual requirements in men 
and money if the work undertaken was to be done. This carefully sifted and 
co-ordinated material was embodied in four volumes (for review, see IRM, 
p- 304), and laid before a great congress of between 2000 and 3000 delegates 
selected by the dioceses and the mission boards, sitting for four days in London. 
The massed facts were gravely presented in morning and afternoon sessions, 
with no emotional appeal. Then the delegates daily filled St Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey for a solemn hour of directed prayer, with silent intervals 
for thought and self-dedication. Before the close of the congress delegates met 
in diocesan groups to face the future, and the closing meeting dealt with policy 
and advance. 

The noteworthy features of this movement are the care taken to secure 
actual facts, the dependence on knowledge and prayer rather than on emotional 
appeal, and the provision of adequate tools, in the shape of the four reports, 
for those carrying forward the work in local areas. The World Call is now being 
presented in be gatherings in every diocese and to synods of the clergy. 

2. Study of Difficult Problems in an International Conference. The Institute 
of Pacific Relations (see p. 308 in this Review) in its Honolulu Session last summer 
‘tried out’ successfully a new technique for a conference. Well before the 
time of meeting an cates of the main factors in the Pacific situation was sent 
out, with questions raising specific subjects. These were discussed by Fasre. 
Selected reading was suggested. When the conference assembled, Round Table 
groups were formed under competent chairmanship to discuss certain aspects 
of the situation. These groups reported to a Forum of all the members, and 
after discussion further questions emerged which were again remitted for group 
discussion and report to a subsequent Forum. By this educational process 
opinion gradually took shape by act of the members themselves, who built up 
the programme by their thinking from day to day. Expert advisers were 
available to give facts as required by the groups or in the Forum. A careful 
record of ne group discussion was kept. In the evening, addresses open to 
the public were given. 

k great freshness and sense of reality seem to have resulted from the use 
of this method ; various adaptations of it are being tried in other places. The 
essential features to be preserved are preparatory work, the breaking up of the 
whole membership into well-led groups reporting to the conference and the 
re-formation of fresh groups to carry thought further. 
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Meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council 


| ears Committee of the Council is to meet July 17-26 of this year at Rattvik, 
a country place in the beautiful district of Dalecarlia, nearly a day's journey 
northwards from Stockholm. 

At this meeting it is expected that Dr Mott will give his answer to the invita- 
tion to give his whole time to the work of the Council, which was addressed to 
him at the last meeting of the Committee in January 1925. This answer, whether 
* Yes ’ or ‘ No,’ will necessitate a fresh consideration of the plans for international 
missionary co-operation, and this will occupy a leading place on the programme. 

Another important question to be discussed is that of an international con- 
ference. When the Committee met in 1925, a proposal was made to the national 
organizations that there should be an enlarged meeting of the International 
Missionary Council (about four times its present size) and that the meeting- 
place should be Jerusalem. The Committee was not competent to do more than 
draw up the proposal, and when it was put before the various national organiza- 
tions it became evident that a considerable difference of opinion existed with 
regard to it. The expense involved in travelling to Jerusalem made several 
of the organizations wish that the meeting should be held in Europe. With the 
different views before it the Committee will now have to work out new sugges- 
tions to meet all needs as far as possible. 

The time set apart for the meeting of the Council is more than a week. 
Certain members of the Committee have made a special plea for a less crowded 
programme than they have sometimes had, and although there will be much 
detail business to be dealt with, as well as the larger questions mentioned above, 
a definite time will be reserved each day for private prayer and for that personal 
intercourse which is often one of the most valuable parts of an international 
meeting. The beauty of the surroundings will help to stimulate the devotional 
spirit without which the meeting would Be fruitless. 





American Notes 


The Foreign Missions Conference of North America was held at Atlantic 
City, January 12-15, under the presidency of Dr R. E. Speer. A day was given 
to discussions on the place of missions in the American Churches and on the 
development of the indigenous Churches in the mission fields. A session each 
was devoted to China, to Latin America and to India. The presence of the Rev. 
William Paton, one of the Secretaries of the National Christian Council of India, 
who spoke of the aims and work of his Council, increased the interest of the Con- 
ference in the Christian Church of India. 


The Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North America 
met at Atlantic City, January 9-11. The leading place in the discussions was 
iven to the subject of the missionary enterprise in relation to world peace. 
t was followed by a consideration of its relation to the situation in China, to 
industrialism as it affects women and children, and to interracial problems. 


The Federation adopted on each subject a number of recommendations to action 
or study. 
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After the Montevideo Conference.‘ When people question the value of 
conferences, I wish they would observe some of the immediate results of the 
meeting in Montevideo’ (March-April 1925). This comment of an American 
correspondent is justified by the Report of the Committee on Co-operation in 


Latin America for 1925. The closing paragraph summarizes the situation which 
is being faced : 


The conres out of the one hundred and six findings of the Montevideo Congress, 
as far as possible, with the raising of more than two million dollars for South America ; 
the proper organization of the various conferences for the Caribbean region in order to 
deal fearlessly with all the important questions facing the Christian forces of those 
countries ; the strengthening of the Regional Committees, with special help to those 
in Argentina, Chile, Mexico and Cuba; the continued sympathetic study of the develo 
ments of the growing national Churches ; ; & more insistent effort to enter with t 
Christian message the doors opened by the educated classes and increased vigour in 
the use of the printed page, now shown to be productive of such large results ; the 
contributing of our Christian part to the betterment of international relations—these 
would seem to be, in the large, the duties which challenge the Committee to renewed 
faith and consecration for the new year. 


Special attention is also being given to the needs of the ten million Indians, 


living under primitive conditions and often entirely unevangelized. An Indian 
Commission has been formed. 





Bureau des Missions Protestantes du Congo 


R ANET’S latest report shows that the good work of the Bureau in Brussels, 
now in its fifth year, develops. Relations with the Congo missions have been 
strengthened by a visit of the director to Sweden, by residence of missionaries in 
Brussels for language study and for attendance at the tropical school of medicine, 
and also by constant service rendered to those passing through Belgium to the mission 
field, or by purchase of goods on behalf of missions. Valuable work was done in 
conference with the Belgian Colonial Office and passport authorities. The Bureau 
also maintains wide relations with the Belgian public, the co-operation of Madame 
Anet with her husband being of special value in this. 


Some Forthcoming Conferences 


April.—The United Missionary Council of Australia, at Melbourne. 

April.—The National Missionary Conference, in New Zealand. 

April 19-24.—The Preliminary Committees of the proposed Christian Council for 
Western Asia and Northern Africa and the Co-ordinating Committee 
of Christian Literature for Moslems, at Cairo. 

June 16—-19.—The Cees Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, at 
Swanwic 

July 17-26.—The Committee of the International Missionary Council, at Rattvik, 
Sweden. 

Sept. 14-21.—The International Conference on the Christian Mission in Africa, at 
Le Zoute, Belgium. 

Nov. 6-12.—The National Christian Council of India (place not yet determined). 
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Notes and News 


\ ] ITH the issue for January 1926, The Japan Evangelist became The Japan Christian 
Quarterly, published under the auspices of the Conference of Federated Missions. 


The annual subscription is Y.4 ; 88. or $2. It will be noted in future in the bibliography 
of the Review by the initials so. 


The Ciskelan Missionary Council was formed in September 1925, representing ten 
Churches, the Associated Heads of Native Institutions, the South Africa Native College 
and the Student Christian Association. The Council is a resuscitation of the Kaffrarian 
Missionary Conference, which met for many years from 1862 onwards, but had lapsed. 


Women’s Medical College, Vellore.—In the matter of co-operation, Vellore now runs 
close to the Women’s Christian College in Madras, which has twelve contributory 
organizations. Vellore has ten, six from North America and Canada and four from 
Great Britain. The earlier grouping began in America, but now from Great Britain 
the Church Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
and the women’s organizations of the U.F. Church of Scotland and the Weskjen 
Methodist Missionary Society have become partners in the work. 


Officers of the International Missionary Council.—Dr Mott, continuing his tour, 
will be in Australia and New Zealand in April and May, sailing on May 11 for Van- 
couver. He hopes to meet en route Christian leaders in Honolulu, and to arrive in New 
York early in June. 


Mr J. H. Oldham expects to return to London, from his African tour, towards the 
end of <o 
Dr A. L. Warnshuis will leave New York for Europe during June. 


All the officers of the Council are planning to attend the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Council in Sweden in July. 


The Contents of the April number of the International Review of Missions are as 
follows :—Concerning Evangelism in India, by William Paton ;—Some Changes in 
Turkish Thought, by An Armenian Student of Islam ;—Spiritual Elements in Moslem 
Literature, by John E. Merrill ; — Spiritual Elements in the Hebrew Prayer Book, 
by A. Lukyn Williams ;—Missions and the Criminal Tribes of India, by Dora Tickell ; 
—Among Baptized Outcastes, by C. W. Posnett ;—Missions and Law, by Carl Mirbt ; 
—Women’s Work for Foreign Missions: Three Home Base Studies, III. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, by M. M. Underhill ;—Missionary Work as an Influence in Congregational 
Life, by Adolf Kolmodin ;—A Review of the Geneva Opium Conferences, by Sir William 
Coll; 


llins ;—Craftsmanship in the Mission Field, by Edward Shillito ;—Reviews of 
Books ;—International Bibliography. 





Directory Notes 


Mr Chr. Dons has been elected Secretary of the Norsk Missionsraad. Address 


Vestre Holmen, Vestre Aker, Norway. The Rev. N. B. Thvedt remains Chairman. 
Address: Keysers Gate 13, Oslo, Norway. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the Seed of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN AFRICA 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


f Seme present issue of the Review is an African number. 

The articles in it have been written in preparation 
for an International Conference on the Christian Mission in 
Africa to be held in Belgium in September. Behind them 
lies a good deal of study by groups and international inter- 
change of ideas. Several of the papers have been submitted 
in draft to experienced missionaries and other competent 
critics in different parts of Africa and in Europe and America, 
and have been rewritten in the light of the suggestions 
received. 

Few will question the importance and timeliness of this 
attempt to reach a fresh understanding of the Christian 
mission in Africa. The mind of Europe and America is 
slowly awakening to the magnitude of the African problem. 
It is only within the lifetime of men still of middle age that 
the greater part of this vast continent has emerged for the 
first time in history from its long isolation and been swept 
into the main stream of human activity. The partition of 
Africa dates from the eighties of last century. Western 
capital is being poured into the continent to develop its 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary Council, 
but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the opinions 
expressed, 
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immense potential wealth, and is creating new and perplexing 
economic problems. Difficult as these are in themselves, 
they are in Africa complicated by the political problem 
involved in the government of one people by another. In 
South Africa and reaching up northwards through East 
Africa are found the acute racial problems which arise 
when two widely differing human stocks have their homes 
in the same geographical area. In most parts of the world 
which have come under western influence the presence of 
the white man is temporary. He is there as an adminis- 
trator, a trader or a missionary. But in a large part of 
the African continent he has attempted to make a permanent 
settlement, and the contact between races under these 
conditions presents new problems of exceptional difficulty. 
Most difficult of all perhaps are the problems created by the 
sudden impact of the highly developed, complex and restless 
civilization of the West on the lives of peoples still for the 
most part in the primitive stages of human development. 
These economic, political, racial and cultural preblems are 
all interconnected and together constitute, as Lord Balfour 
once said, a problem entirely novel in history, to which 
there is no precedent or parallel in the memory or experi- 
ence of mankind. 

The problem of Africa is fundamentally a human 
problem. It has come upon us within a generation. It is 
of continental dimensions. It constitutes a challeage to 
the Church. If Christianity has any real meaning for the 
world to-day it must have some light to shed on this great 
new human problem with which mankind has suddenly 
been called upon to deal. The challenge is one which the 
Church cannot ignore. If the gulf between the white and 
black races is allowed to widen, the task of propagating 
Christianity across the chasm will. become increasingly 
difficult, if not impossible. We are thus brought back to 
the relations between the races as an issue likely to deter- 
mine the future of Christianity in the African continent. 
The Church exists to assert the fundamental unity of man- 
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kind in virtue of their common relation to God. It does 
not ignore or minimize the differences between men, but 
refuses to allow these differences to obscure the common 
humanity which underlies them, and sees in the differences 
the means by which humanity may through mutual service 
and enrichment progress to its complete and full-orbed 
development. Nowhere in the world is the call to fulfil this 
distinctive mission so insistent and urgent as in Africa. 

If the African problem were solely a question of the 
impact of western civilization on the life of primitive peoples 
and of the relations between the white and black races it 
would present sufficient difficulties. But it is more than 
that. Asia also is interested and is already partly involved. 
While for the present mainly, though not entirely, spectators 
of the drama that is being enacted, the peoples of Asia may 
be expected as time goes on to demand with growing in- 
sistence a share in the economic development of the con- 
tinent. India is gravely concerned about the position of 
her nationals resident in South and East Africa. The 
eyes not only of India but of Asia generally are keenly 
watching the way in which the professedly Christian peoples 
are discharging the responsibilities they have assumed in 
Africa, and their judgment of western civilization and of the 
practical efficacy of the Christian religion in the world will be 
influenced in no small degree by what they observe in that 
continent. Apart from a treatment of the influence of 
Islam, it has not been found possible to deal with these 
aspects of the African problem in the present number. 
Attention must be called to the omission, since the relation 
of the peoples of Asia to the questions treated here is far too 
important to be left out of our reckoning. 

The task of arranging, within the time available, for so 
comprehensive a survey by writers so widely scattered has 
not been easy. Grateful thanks are due to the contributors 
for the heartiness and promptness of their response. Of the 
papers originally planned only two have failed to arrive in 
time for publication, one by Dr J. E. Kwegyir Aggrey of 
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Achimota, the other by a Belgian colonial official. The 
lack of these two papers has altered to some slight extent 
the balance of the number, giving a greater proportionate 
share to the discussion of South African problems, as com- 
pared with the rest of the continent, than was originally 
intended. This emphasis is, however, not without advan- 
tage, since it is in South Africa that the relations between 
the races have reached a most acute stage and the situation 
which the Church in South Africa is facing is one which 
demands the understanding and sympathy of the whole 
Christian Church. 


THE EDITORS 
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BLACK AND WHITE IN AFRICA 
A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 
By ELIE ALLEGRET 


I 


T would unhappily be only too easy to draw up a 
list of all the crimes which the white races have 
committed upon the black races, and all the evils which 
what we call ‘ civilization’ has brought to them. It would 
be easy to demonstrate how, even with the best intentions, 
our presence, our influence and example was bound to ruin 
their ancient customs, beliefs, social organization—the very 
structure on which their individual or social life was built ; 
and to leave them empty of soul, devoid of anything which 
could uphold or guide them in the most serious crisis with 
which they had ever met. To be just, one must also mention 
the benefits arising from our occupation : the suppression of 
cannibalism, of human sacrifice, of incessant warfare and of 
slavery; the peace and security gradually and steadily 
established ; the introduction of roads and railways ; trade, 
education and a medical service, all leading to greater pros- 
perity and well-being. There is sometimes a risk of being 
unjust to colonial endeavour through judging it not as a whole 
but by isolated instances of suffering or sacrifice imposed 
on the Natives, it may be on account of works of general 
utility or by inefficient or bad officials. It must not be 
forgotten, as we have recently been reminded by Mr Myron 
T. Herrick after his visit to Morocco, that progress and 
civilization help the religious life to develop and bear fruit. 
It is evident that the missionary task is more readily carried 
on now than formerly, and that, if all white men were to 
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leave Africa, the rivalries of chiefs, clans or peoples would 
soon lead to new warfare and the old state of things. 

As white men, speaking generally, have not acted dis- 
interestedly, we can hardly demand gratitude from the 
Natives, but it must not be forgotten that in spite of every- 
thing they have profited as well as lost by the presence of 
the white man. All this is so well known to those who love 
Africa and the black race that it will be of greater interest to 
examine what were at first the colonial principles of France, 
what are at the present day the motives which direct her 
actual colonial policy and how their application could help 
to solve those complex problems which stand in the way of 
bringing about that harmonious collaboration between the 
races of which we dream. 


II 


In the sixteenth century, the hardy voyagers to Guinea 
or America came back with most benevolent feelings for 
the new peoples whom they had discovered. They did 
not dream of speaking of the inequality of races. In 1504 
the first Frenchman who landed in Brazil, Paulonier de 
Gourneville, brought back with him an Indian chief whom 
he made his son-in-law. In 1568 Bodin made a philosophic 
study of the colonies : he denounced slavery as an abomination 
and combated Aristotle’s prejudice concerning the physical 
and moral inequality of men. He demanded that slaves be 
prepared for enfranchisement by education. At the same 
period others were found declaring that it was a sin to appro- 
priate a country-which already had owners, and that we 
should only go there ‘ to make God’s name known to peoples 
without civilization . . . so that by holy instruction and 
good example we may bring them into the way of salvation.’ 
* We are under the law of grace, the law of gentleness, pity 
and compassion of which our Saviour said, ‘‘ Learn of Me, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart ”’ ’ (Lescarbot). 

Throughout our history we find these same sentiments of 
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gentleness and humanity recurring. Rabelais himself re- 
commended that, ‘as a new-born child, so these people 
should be nursed and cherished by us, encouraged, helped 
and defended from all harm... .’ 

Thus, from the beginning, there was established a tradi- 
tion of idealism which conceived of colonization as an oppor- 
tunity to uplift these new races and to enrich them with the 
moral inheritance of mankind. In the sixteenth century, 
Richelieu took pains to safeguard the rights of the Natives 
in the charters of the first colonization companies : 

‘ We desire and direct that the descendants of the French, and even 
the Natives who will be converted to and profess the Christian faith, should 
be considered to be French as from birth and should have the same right 
as others to all positions, honours or succession without having to acquire 
naturalization.’ 

The thought behind the declaration was that the Christian 
religion draws all races together, and it is evident to all that 
religion constitutes the only real difference between the 
Frenchman and the Native; when therefore they share 
the same faith they become equal. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the progress 
of science and the superiority in material things which this 
gave to the white races, the weakening of religious influences 
and the necessity of justifying an inhuman and selfish 
exploitation, gave birth to the theory of the inferiority of 
the black races. In order to be free from remorse and 
scruples, it was necessary to affirm that they were different 
from ourselves, for—as Montesquieu had already written 
in the eighteenth century, speaking of the slave trade— 
‘If we suppose them to be men, we are driven to believe 
that we ourselves are not Christians ! ’ 

During the whole of the nineteenth century this idea 
of the inequality of races prevailed. The older tradition, 
however, was not dead, we find it again among those who 
were fighting slavery : it inspired the laws of April 11, 1794, 
and April 24, 1838 : 

The National Convention declares that slavery is abolished in all the 
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colonies ; in consequence, it decrees that all men, without distinction of 
colour, domiciled in the colonies are French citizens. 

All persons born free, or having acquired freedom by law, shall enjoy 
in French colonies: (1) Civil rights. (2) Political rights. . . . All legal 
dispositions, edicts, royal ordinances . . . contrary to the present law 
are abrogated, and in especial, all restrictions or exclusions which have 
been pronounced as to the exercise of civil or political rights in regard to 
free coloured men and to the enfranchised. 

In practice these laws could only apply to the old colonies. 
Soon afterwards, the period of great exploration began, 
followed by the partition of Africa. What should be done 
for the population of these greatly increased colonial 
dominions ? For a long while the official doctrine was that 
of assimilation and direct administration. The ideal aimed 
at was to detach the Natives from their old life and customs, 
and to make of them French citizens, electing their repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, as had been done in the three old 
colonies of Guadeloupe, Martinique and Réunion, and in 
the four communes of Senegal. Efforts were made to push 
them on rapidly through all these stages. The results have 
not been in proportion to the efforts. It appeared that there 
were serious objections to breaking down the whole framework 
of the Native social system. By so doing anarchy was not 
only created but sustained, and at the same time the Native 
whom, partly in spite of himself, it was wished to transform, 
was thoroughly unsettled and irritated. Besides, this was 
above all the period of development, during which the 
Government was divided between its solicitude to protect 
the Native peoples and the necessity of sustaining commercial 
enterprise. 

During the last thirty years or so a colonial policy has 
been completely evolved, and a whole series of new prin- 
ciples has been clearly formulated, largely in a line with the 
older tradition. No longer do we speak of ‘ assimilation,’ 
but of ‘ collaboration’ and of ‘ co-operation.’ The causes 
of this evolution are many: the development of the study 
of religions, the increasing facilities for communication, the 
march of socialism and its predication of the brotherhood 
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of nations, the dawn and wonderful progress of missionary 
activities, economic necessity also, making the Native a 
factor to be reckoned with, and, finally, the employment 
of numbers of black troops in the Great War. No one 
believes now in the fundamental inequality of the races, for 
it is realized that all men, according to their own particular 
racial genius, should work in a common agreement for the 
common enterprise. Our task at the present day, then, is 
not to assimilate the Natives in our colonies, but to leave 
them to evolve along the line of their own civilization, 
treating with respect everything in their social organization, 
beliefs and customs which is not in opposition to the 
exigencies of a superior civilization. 

A few quotations will make clear the character and 
import of this evolution of policy. 

In 1908 it was possible for a Governor-General to say : 


The moral education* of the Native continues. . . . Instruction is the 
most efficacious means of assuring the rapid development of the country 
and of the influence which we wish to exercise there. . . . Instruction 
raises a man, transforms his tastes, widens his desires, that is to say, his 
power of expending money, and therefore obliges him to work. . . . It is 
sufficient for the moment to teach the Native to speak, to read and to 
write our language, to instil into him the rudiments of arithmetic, and 
some moral ideas. 

Strange definition of ‘ moral education ’ ! 

We think otherwise, thank God, to-day. In 1924, the 
Governor-General of French West Africa, M. Carde, in a 
circular explaining to governors and officials the principal 
ideas of his plan of reorganizing education, wrote : 


If the intellectual task is indispensable, it should not be forgotten that 
along with it goes also a moral task not less useful and furthermore of 
great delicacy. To train the mind of the Native is as important as to 
give him instruction. . . . The civilization of a race develops through 
personal effort. They may be helped in this effort. All Frenchmen, 
worthy of the name, whatever be their occupation, should always be 
educators in all their contacts with the Native. But it is above all the 
school which assumes the heavy task and responsibility of carrying out 
this education. . . . Its task is less that of encumbering the brain with 


3 The italics are mine.—E. A. 
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quickly-forgotten facts, than that of giving the child habits of mind which 
will be his throughout his whole life. . . . Without being broken, his 
will must be bent and directed towards what is good. All his faculties 
must be disciplined without being enslaved. The child must be raised 
with a view to making him an active personality, not repressed, so as to 
make of him merely a passive automaton. . . . 

If we wish to turn out strong, honest and enlightened men, we must 
cultivate the physical abilities at the same time as the mental and moral 
faculties of the children. It is, therefore, necessary to establish: (a) A 
programme of physical culture; (6) a programme of moral education 
which aims at inculcating those good habits which will produce an honest, 
upright, good man; (c) a programme of education of the intellect which 
aims at developing all those mental faculties which make a man reasonable 
and enlightened. 

No one of these three sides of a comprehensive programme should be 
neglected to the detriment of the other two. All three should be simul- 
taneously developed and should lead to a common end, namely, to produce 
a human being well equipped both as regards his own well-being and also 
that of the community in which he lives. . . . 

One of the fundamental aims of school education is the creation of 
moral standards. Its importance gives it a leading place. Although an 
honest though ignorant man is preferable to a well-instructed knave, a man 
who is both honest and enlightened is better still. It is the business of the 
school to produce sucha man. It should also endeavour to develop in the 
child good feeling, intelligence and reason and, at the same time, a desire 


to do right, It should aim more at teaching the child to desire than to 
know what is right. 


Again, in 1922 M. Sarraut defined French colonial tradi- 
tion in the following terms : 


It is the glory of this tradition that it has dreamed of a happy reign of 
equal laws of justice, peace and beneficence extending over all men ; 
that it has had a vision of a great human brotherhood ; has mended the 
links, so long broken, in the bonds which unite man to man; has refused 
to admit that there must be antagonism between superior and permanently 
inferior races, and, in the steady upward progress of backward peoples, 
has wisely guided transition fraught with the dangers attending too hasty 
change ; it has largely opened the door to collaboration for advance 
to the day when the white and the coloured races will work in harmony 


together at the common task which will make this great world everywhere 
fruitful. 


On February 2nd 1926 the Colonial Minister, in inaugurat- 
ing the Academy of Colonial Science whose motto — To 
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Know, to Understand, to Respect, to Love —embodies the 
whole political programme, said : 


It has never been held by France, nor will it ever be by the Republic, 
that men are so many instruments for labour and production. In every 
human being, whatever his colour, there is that sacred element—humanity. 
To protect and defend this human spark, to lead these men, wisely and 
perseveringly, to that civilization where brotherhood and labour, justice 
and peace, will reign—that is our aim and our ideal. 


It would be easy to multiply quotations. Here are one 
or two more. Governor Delafosse writes : 


It is a duty to work towards increasing the well-being of these peoples 
and improving their development. It is a moral duty . . . because we 
have contracted on behalf of the Natives obligations from which we have 
no right to draw back. It is a political duty ... the king may only 
sleep in peace when his subjects are satisfied. . . . It is, finally, an economic 
duty, for the capital and its colony have mutual need of one another. 


Another colonial officer says : 


To know the Natives better and care more for them, to rule them 
better and effect a moral conquest—that is our aim (L. Vignon). 


In one of our big colonial newspapers, under the title, 
‘Relations with the Natives,’ the following significant lines 
are to be found : 


Would you command Africans, treat with them, use their services ? 
First, then, learn to love them. . . . It is not given to every one to 
love the Natives. For that you need a warm heart, passionate desire for 
knowledge, ceaseless vigilance and above all a certain perspicacity which 
will enable you if not to understand them at least to make a good guess, 
which will in any case prevent your drawing premature conclusions about 
them on the strength of certain ready-made theories with which you will 
not fail to meet on your arrival. 

What will you not indeed hear about the African! ‘ They are all 
liars, all thieves.’ ‘Incapable alike of faithfulness or of gratitude.’ 
* They only understand blows.’ ‘ Incurably lazy.’ ‘A dirty lot! dirty 
niggers,’ and so forth. Gather these remarks into your mind and note, 
whenever you hear them, from what sort of European they emanate. 
You will find that most of the white men who speak ill of Africans, or 
behave cruelly to them, belong to the same category. . . . It is the least 
well informed, the least experienced who exhibit the greatest harshness 
towards the black race. . . . 
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Here are some suggestions which you will find of use: Let your be- 
haviour always be correct. Take care of outward appearances, avoid in 
your manners everything savouring of rudeness. Do not swear, do not 
lose your temper. Try to understand, instead of getting angry... - 
It is of equal importance that your private life should be worthy. . . . To 
act scrupulously according to your conscience will avoid most difficulties 
with Africans. You must keep an exacting conscience, for you will lose 
all authority over the Natives if you knowingly lie to them, if you pur- 
posely deceive them, even if it is done under the sincere, if mistaken, 
belief that a higher interest is served by so doing. . . . You must devote 
yourself to them physically and morally, tend them when they are ill, 
manage their affairs when they are in trouble, help them when they are in 
need. 


Colonial Ministers pass, but the advice they give to young 
officials is inspired by the same spirit : 

This preliminary training, this necessary knowledge will be of little 
use to you if they are not backed by solid moral qualities. ‘ Knowledge 
without conscience,’ said Rabelais, ‘ is nothing but ruination to the soul,” 
and never perhaps more than in colonial life has that been found true. . . . 


You must set an example. . . . Take care to show yourselves worthy of the 
responsible duties which you will have to carry out (Daladier). 


Ill 


But what are the results in practice of all these fine 
declarations of principle? It is obvious that if all adminis- 
trators applied them in their entirety, the relations between 
black and white would be absolutely transformed. But 
far as we may still be from the goal, good progress has 
nevertheless been made. Let us rapidly examine some of 
the questions regarding which relations between the two 
races are most delicate. 

As regards Lanp TENURE, what are the rights of the 
Natives in the country which they inhabit? The land is 
the property of the Native communities which first occupied 
it. We began by declaring that all lands vacant or without 
owners were the property of the State: by that is meant 
those whose former owners were deceased or had disappeared, 
and to which no one was entitled to lay claim; in practice, 
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cultivated land was leased to Natives, and that not culti- 
vated was classed as ‘ Unoccupied.’ 

However, we read in a decree of 1901: ‘In the pro- 
tectorates which have placed themselves voluntarily under 
the sovereignty of France, all land belongs to the chiefs as 
representing Native communities.’ It is officially noted 
that we shall respect and safeguard these rights. 

Moreover, it is realized that the economic development 
of the colonies requires that the individual cultivator should 
be settled on the land which he farms and therefore that 
the policy of establishing Native proprietorship should be 
followed. 

In October 1925, a decree ordained individual proprietor- 
ship and put the Natives in the way of establishing their 
rights in land by employing a procedure at the same time 
simple, expeditious and free of charge. The application of 
this new process will raise many difficulties, especially in 
matters of large concessions, but the principle has been laid 
down, the rights of the Natives have been acknowledged. 
The European wishing to develop land as yet undeveloped 
must apply for it from the legal owner, and the deed of sale 
must be approved by the Government, which will assure 
itself of the good faith of both buyer and seller. 

The question of land, as it happens, has not been a cause 
of serious dispute (except as regards certain points in certain 
circumstances) either in French West Africa or in French 
Equatorial Africa, for the population is not large enough 
for these immense territories, and in many cases the popula- 
tion now established near the coast has only fairly recently 
come into the territory which it occupies. 

It is not the same as regards Taxation. The Natives 
of the interior believe it to be merely money exacted for a 
new master; the manner in which it has been collected— 
one must recognize that it was not an easy task for the 
officials—has often been harsh and unfortunate, and has 
raised many protests. ‘Why does the Government take 
money from us? What does it do with it? What benefit 
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do we get in return?’ Such questions naturally arise in 
the mind of the Native. The more ‘advanced’ among 
them are beginning to demand some voice in the expenditure 
of this money. 

The best men among the officials understand, however, 
that taxation should not be an end in itself, but a means to 
civilization, and they endeavour to explain to those under 
their administration the necessity that all should contribute 
to the common good ; this necessity becomes more apparent 
in proportion as educational organization, medical service 
and means of communication, by which the Native also 
profits, are developed. 

Under a similar head comes the endeavour to regulate 
the employment of NatrvE LaBour under labour contracts 
which ensure maintenance, wages and medical care. The 
question is a difficult one, for labour is necessary for de- 
veloping forestry, mines and large undertakings of public 
utility, while, on the other hand, intensive recruitment of 
labour removes the population from whole regions, dis- 
organizes family life, increases depopulation and compro- 
mises the future. 

The ORGANIZATION OF JUSTICE has been the cause 
of much misunderstanding for a long time. We wished to 
introduce our laws, our judicial system, without taking 
account of local custom and social organization; we tried 
to apply the formule of a democracy based on equal rights 
to social systems at the same time communal and feudal, 
and we struck a blow at the very people upon whom we 
should have relied. We gave up this mistaken policy, and 
our present policy is to strengthen the framework of Native 
society and the authority of the chiefs, and to maintain the 
old customs as far as they are compatible with moral law. 

We have gone yet farther ; we have called on the Natives 
themselves to constitute tribunals for judging according to 
their customs, ethnic tribunals on which there sit as assessors, 
at the demand of the parties involved, representatives of 
their special tradition—Islamic, animistic or Christian. 
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The sentences imposed by these Native tribunals have 
to be approved by a higher tribunal, in which also Native 
assessors appear. This most flexible organization allows 
for the retaining of respect for custom and at the same time 
for the necessary evolution of ideas and practices. 

The general trend of EpucaTion Po icy has also greatly 
changed of recent years. Instruction was widespread in 
all the colonies of French West Africa; but it had been 
given in French and was far too ‘ bookish.’ We then recog- 
nized that we were on the way to produce a whole generation 
cut off from their own people, a class of ‘ mandarins,’ dis- 
contented with their lot and only too ready to receive incite- 
ments to Bolshevism. We now insist on the education of 
girls as well as boys, on vocational and agricultural teaching, 
and we are beginning to understand the necessity of pre- 
serving the Native languages and teaching them to the 
people as a whole. 

Governor Delafosse has recently written a whole series 
of remarkable articles on this subject. He says: 

The schools of Africa should aim at producing Africans. . . . I should 
like the Natives to be enabled to perfect themselves in knowledge to the 
limit of their legitimate aspirations and of their intellectual capacity. . . . 
What I should like is that French, as well as arithmetic, natural science, 


history—everything in fact—should be taught to Africans through their 
mother tongue. 


But alongside primary education we are ready to give 
higher education also to the Natives who are able to profit 
by it. Dakar is an important educational centre: there 
we train Native midwives and doctors. The Lycée de St 
Louis is open to black students as to white; we have even 
established bursaries to enable future teachers to come and 
spend a certain time in a normal school in France, and we 
follow the founding of the Achimota College with great 
interest. If it succeeds we shall perhaps open a similar 
one for the colonies of French West Africa. 

A subject with which our governors are at present much 
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fight with epidemic diseases, the practice of preventive 
hygiene, prophylaxy, etc. We have just started in France 
the work of the Berceau Africain, which appeals to all those 
who are interested in the future of Africa. Its object is to 
combat infant mortality and still-birth by establishing 
numbers of dispensaries where women and infants can be 
treated, where milk, clothing, mosquito-nets, everything 
in fact necessary for the care and the preservation of 
thousands of young lives, can be obtained. The President 
of the Union Coloniale, business and medical men are at the 
head of the undertaking, which has already the assurance 
of much sympathetic co-operation. There is no doubt 
that all these efforts draw the hearts of men near together. 

Finally, NATIONAL AND RactaL CONSCIOUSNESS must 
be mentioned. This is everywhere beginning to awake. 
It is a fact pressing in on the attention of every one. What 
can be done to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of peoples 
who have become conscious of themselves? Everywhere 
Natives must progressively have a share in local adminis- 
tration as they are ready to take it. Regulations should 
be of sufficient elasticity to lend themselves to all circum- 
stances and to change with them. ‘We must certainly 
guide the Natives, but it is well to let them believe that they 
are walking alone,’ writes M. Delafosse. 

The Governor-General of French West Africa is just 
about to establish an electors’ roll on which are to be written 
all those who really represent the community. They will 
vote and designate those who should take part in the counsels 
of the Colony. 

A Colonial Minister, M. Daladier, declared in 1924: ‘I 
wish to aim more and more at increasing the participation 
of all the Native communities in the government of their 
country.’ It is in the same spirit that the Governor of the 
Upper Volta in 1919 asked district officials no longer to 
employ the terms ‘ whites’ and ‘ blacks’ in their official 
correspondence, to distinguish Europeans from Natives. 
* These expressions are offensive,’ he said, ‘they perpetuate 
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a usage introduced at the hateful slavery period and risk 
establishing a colour prejudice. Government does not con- 
cern itself with particulars of a physical kind, such as the 
colour of the skin, but solely with the legal rights of the 
individual.’ 

The Government does not disguise the fact that, in 
reorganizing the rights of the Natives in this way, in associat- 
ing them ever more and more with the administration of 
their country, and in maintaining the Native language and 
institutions, we are working to produce nations and nation- 
alities which one day will claim full autonomy. 

In a report on the Colonial Budget addressed to the 
Chamber of Deputies we read : 


Doubtless the time will come when, the participation of the Natives in 
the management of public affairs having become greater and greater, 
France will no longer exert any but a high, moral guardianship over these 
people whom she will have guided in the way of progress. . . . But she 
will have given help and support to these backward races, as they climbed 
up towards a higher stage of humanity. 


IV 


Such, then, are the main lines of colonial policy which 
should influence all intercourse between the white and black 
races in French colonies. They are: To respect Native 
rights, traditions, habits and social custom in all matters 
where they are not contrary to the great principles upon 
which the whole of civilization rests; to help the people 
to develop on the lines of their own civilization; and con- 
tinually to adapt our intervention to the circumstances 
and deeply rooted characteristics of each racial group in 
such a way as to ensure a continuous process of creation, 
that is to say, a continual striving after a better adaptation 
to requirements. 

This ability to adapt is, moreover, a French character- 
istic; in France there is neither race prejudice nor colour 
bar. Both sentiment and idealism are natural to the 
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Frenchman. ‘ We pursue, with all the force of our minds 
and with all our hearts, the great task of human brother- 
hood which we have undertaken in the colonies,’ said 
Governor-General Olivier at the Colonial Institute on 
April 9th, 1926. The French mind demands logic, clarity and 
well-defined situations : since the African is a man, we must 
treat him as a man. As a matter of history, from all time 
contacts have been numerous between the different peoples 
about the Mediterranean basin, Africans included. The 
man in the street has, therefore, no great difficulty in con- 
sidering a black man, although no doubt different from 
himself, yet an equal. 

Feeling and instinct agree in establishing fruitful colla- 
boration, in a natural way, between the white man and the 
Native; nevertheless, the relations between the two races 
are far from being what they could and should be. It was 
impossible that temperaments so diverse, civilizations so 
different, should not clash. I cannot speak here—it is 
not my subject—of the social and moral disorganization 
which contact with the white man has perforce brought 
about. I do not even speak of those whom the Natives call 
petits blancs (‘ poor whites ’) of whom there are far too many 
in the colonies, and whose character and mode of life have 
contributed largely to destroy the prestige which the white 
man had preserved in the eyes of the Native. But there 
is a certain contempt for the Native on the part of a large 
number of our colonial people. The Native feels it deeply 
and the more he develops the more the breach is widened. 

What are the causes of this state of mind? They are 
most complex. I will mention only three. 

Firstly, there is in this attitude of the white man an 
instinctive reaction to his surroundings. He is isolated, 
rich, powerful, admired, obeyed. The Natives in his im- 
mediate vicinity are, for the most part, those who have to 
live near him or who wish to receive something from him. 
The others, outside official or necessary relationships, keep 
apart. He therefore does not enter into personal, intimate 
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relations with the best representatives of Native society. 
His work, his way of life and also the climate create in him 
a special temperament. Only men of robust health, steady 
and well-balanced nerves should be sent to the colonies ; 
men who know how to be firm without being hard, kind 
without being weak, friendly without being familiar. The 
Native in one sense is simpler than we are and he does not 
understand inconsistencies in character, especially in a leader. 

Another cause, again, is the attitude of the Natives 
themselves. It frequently happens that the educated and 
advanced African admires—or appears unreservedly to 
admire—the white man, and to win his approval and resemble 
him tries hard to imitate him, and exaggerates so much 
that the white man sees his failings as through a magnifying 
glass and either makes fun of them or thinks them ob- 
jectionable or ridiculous, without perceiving that he is 
judging himself. He does not reflect that every act, every 
word of his are observed and copied. 

It is evident that the white men are responsible for some 
of the faults for which they blame the black man, and above 
all the ‘civilized’ black man. If they would recognize 
this and, remembering the old precept, Mazima debetur 
puero reverentia, preserve before the black man the same 
discretion which one should preserve before children, they 
would help the African better to retain his sense of dignity. 

This is perhaps one of the most important points in 
which the relations between white and black might be 
improved. Educators should not tire of explaining and 
pressing home to the mind and soul of young Africa that 
the black man must not try to become a white man; that 
the black race has its own qualities and gifts, its distinct 
réle among the other races ; that there is nothing to regret 
in being black. Africans should become conscious, as they 
develop, of their innate worth as human beings and have, 
while not being arrogant, a legitimate pride in their race 
and colour, instead of being anxious to have it forgotten 
or condoned. 
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When groups of African leaders shall have arisen, know- 
ing how to live—and preferring to live—in a purely African 
style, but possessed of moral qualities and an intellectual 
development which command respect, the white race will 
be obliged to give such men the position which is their right, 
the position which they alone can occupy, and a great step 
forward will have been taken towards the drawing together 
of the two races. Does not this grow out of the drawing 
together of classes ? In France the aristocracy only learnt 
to respect the commoners when these had won their place 
in the social organism, bringing in to it the new life which it 
needed. In order that race strife should not become even 
more terrible than class strife, let us hasten to produce these 
leaders whose collaboration is absolutely indispensable. 

Finally, a third cause of friction and§{misunderstanding 
is that the white men do not understand the African—his 
customs, his institutions or his religion. They only see the 
outward expression of the religious or social life; these 
seem ridiculous or objectionable and they make fun of them, 
without recognizing their origin, meaning or aim. For 
example, one official severely criticized the sacrifices which 
the Natives offered at a time of famine to spirits or gods. 
But these sacrifices had been appointed as a result of the 
discovery, on searching for the reason of the famine, that 
their country was riddled with alcoholism and prostitution 
and they wished to appease their gods. 

The white man does not understand that the black man 
is much more religious than he is himself, and also far more 
conscious of his dependence on higher powers in all the 
circumstances of life. 

These examples could be multiplied to infinity; the 
white man judges summarily and without trying to under- 
stand, without taking the trouble to do so. If he reflected 
he would understand how deeply the Africans to-day feel 
themselves deceived and disillusioned, after all the hopes 
which the arrival of the white men awoke in them. He 
would understand that they do not want to be treated as 
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poor relations to whom one gives alms, but to be given that 
position in the world which is their due. If the African 
felt that he was understood, his soul would expand, open out 
and reveal treasures of whose existence we have no suspicion. 


V 


To sum up, we all know that the next few years will 
decide the future of the black race, and that that future, 
and ours also in some degree, depends upon the relations 
which are being established between white and black. We 
gladly recognize that the Government has determined to 
treat the Native as a man, to give him that thorough teaching 
and education which he needs and to which he has a right, 
but we affirm at the same time that government policy is 
lacking in some respects. Neither decrees, nor laws, nor 
the most humanitarian legislation can produce men, nor 
make those men brothers. Only the Gospel can do that, 
because it contains the vital principle of all deep personal 
life, and, by leading a man to his Father, thereby reveals to 
him his brothers. 

The transformation, therefore, of relations between 
white and black depends quite definitely on the develop- 
ment of missionary work, and on the collaboration of all 
men of goodwill, lay or clerical. The time has come when 
there should be heard from the official’s study, from the 
business man’s office, as from the belfry of all our churches, 
a call to mobilize forces to avert a race conflict. 


EK. ALLEGRET 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM 
FROM THREE DIFFERENT ANGLES 


FIRST PAPER 
By ‘X’ 


HAVE been asked to write a paper dealing with the 
effects on the African of the European political and 
economic occupation of Africa, but I understand that what 
is required for the purpose of this special number of the 
Review is not so much an historical or statistical disquisition, 
which I am by no means competent to provide, but a state- 
ment of the problems created by the impact of western 
civilization on the Native peoples of Africa, and a dis- 
cussion of those problems with special reference to the 
question of the bearing of Christian principles upon certain 
attempted or suggested solutions. 
This paper cannot pretend to be more than a sketch of 
a big subject. It is written from the point of view of a 
European who has been resident in South Africa for over 
twenty years, and has had opportunities during that time of 
appreciating the special anxieties of the white man who 
makes his permanent home in the country, and the special 
difficulties confronting him, which newcomers are some- 
times slow to recognize and outside observers are apt to 
ignore. My purpose is to state in very broad terms some 
of the problems which arise from the contact of white with 
black as they present themselves to the white settler, to 
urge certain considerations which must from his point of 
view be borne in mind in dealing with these problems, and 
to promote discussion rather than propound solutions. 
The white South African has perhaps a special title to be 
heard on questions arising from the contact of white with 
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black. He has direct experience of the difficulties which 
these questions involve: he is a necessary and important 
instrument in the working out of any attempted solution : 
in the finding of the right solution his own destiny is directly 
and deeply involved. Allowances must no doubt be made 
for his prejudices and limitations, but his views cannot 
safely be ignored. 


I 


The main question for the white settler in South Africa 
who thinks about the future is—What are to be the rela- 
tions between white and black in the years to come? What 
will be the position in the country of his children or grand- 
children fifty or sixty years hence? Will white leadership 
and the purity of the white race be maintained? What 
are the steps which he ought to take now in order to safe- 
guard the future? The great majority of white men 
resident in South Africa assume that white leadership must 
be maintained, and that any policy which fails to recognize 
as fundamental the necessity of maintaining that leader- 
ship should therefore be unhesitatingly condemned. This 
attitude of mind finds expression in the favourite formula 
that South Africa must be made a ‘ white man’s country.’ 
But when people say that South Africa is to be a white 
man’s country, they do not picture to themselves a country 
from which the black or coloured man is eliminated, but a 
country jointly occupied by white and black in which the 
continued leadership of the white races is ensured by the 
presence of a white population sufficient for that purpose. 

For three reasons the Union of South Africa provides a 
particularly important field for the study of those problems 
to which the contact of white with black gives rise. 

(1) The proportions in which the European and Native 
populations are intermingled are such as to make those 
problems specially complicated. According to the 1921 
census returns the population of the Union as then recorded 
was as follows: Europeans, 1,519,488; Non-Europeans, 
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5,409,092. Of the total population of the Union therefore 
less than one-fourth is European. The figure for Non- 
Europeans is made up as follows: Natives, 4,697,818 ; 
Asiatics, 165,781 ; Coloured, 545,548 (including half-castes, 
Hottentots, Bushmen and Cape Malays). 

The Natives alone therefore outnumber the Europeans 
by three to one. If the population of the adjoining terri- 
tories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland, which are usually regarded as destined ultimately 
for inclusion within the Union, is also taken into account, 
together with the population of the mandated territory of 
South West Africa, the result will be to add about another 
1,000,000 Natives and 25,000 Europeans, thus increasing 
the proportion of Natives to Europeans to nearly four to 
one. 
It is calculated that if the rates of increase shown by 
census figures for Europeans and Non-Europeans respec- 
tively during the last thirty years are maintained during 
the next fifty years, the population of the Union will in 
1971 consist of 6,500,000 Europeans, and 16,500,000 Non- 
Europeans. The figure of 6,500,000 Europeans for 1971 
assumes of course a continued increase of the European 
population by immigration: if this factor is omitted, and 
the natural rate of increase (assumed at 2 per cent per 
annum) alone is allowed for, it is computed that the 
Europeans in 1971 will number only 4,000,000. 

The above figures show that the Union of South Africa 
is to be contrasted, so far as concerns the proportions in 
which the component parts of its population are blended, 
on the one hand with Native territories, such as those of 
West Africa, where the European usually comes not as a 
permanent settler but as a temporary immigrant, and 
constitutes a small white aristocracy—officials, professional 
men and leaders in commerce and industry—in the midst 
of a large permanent Native population, and on the other 
hand with the United States of America, where the Negroes 
and their descendants, though a permanent element in the 
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population numbering over 12,000,000, form but a small 
proportion of the total population of the country as com- 
pared with the Americans. In the former case there may 
be conflicts of interest between the permanent Native 
population and the Europeans who are claiming for them- 
selves and for the outside world a share in the resources of 
the country which their skill, energy and capital are help- 
ing to develop, but it is clear that the whole system of 
government must be based primarily on the needs and 
capacities of the Native population, and material develop- 
ment must be conducted on lines consistent with their 
interests. In the latter case the black and the coloured 
population has to find its place within the framework of 
an American state, in which the leadership is obviously 
destined to remain permanently with the white population. 

The peculiarity of South Africa’s position is that though 
the white man has done far more to make his occupation 
effective in South Africa than in any other part of the 
continent, and firmly believes that he is there to stay, his 
future destiny is still uncertain : can he by virtue of superior 
capacity and sufficient numbers hope to maintain the claim 
tofthe position of predominant partner which he has hitherto 
successfully asserted ? 

The establishment in East Africa of white settlers who 
look forward to making permanent homes in the country 
for themselves and their children has already given rise 
there to the same class of problems as those with which 
South Africa has long been familiar. 

(2) The second reason which gives South Africa special 
importance as a field of study for racial problems is the 
advanced stage of development which the country has 
reached both from a political and from an economic point 
of view. ‘There are great regions in South Africa where 
primitive conditions still prevail, where Natives still live 
and work much as their forefathers did under a modified 
form of tribal rule, and where the white prospector or 
settler still has to face the hard and lonely life of the 
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pioneer. There are also large agricultural regions which are 
the natural home of conservative traditions. But the 
general system of government is that of a civilized 
European country based on a franchise which, apart from 
racial discriminations, is on a thoroughly democratic basis ; 
and the economic organization of the country with its great 
railway system, its mines and industries, its public works 
and its big urban centres brings a large proportion of the 
population, including representatives of all its different 
racial elements, into that close contact with one another 
which is characteristic of modern industrial conditions. 

(8) The third reason which makes South Africa especi- 
ally interesting as a field for the study of racial problems is 
that in different parts of South Africa very different ideas 
have in the past prevailed as to the way in which these 
problems should be dealt with. Before 1910 different 
Native policies had been followed in the four colonies which 
then came together to form the Union; since that date 
some important steps have been taken towards the intro- 
duction of a uniform policy throughout the Union, but any 
complete attainment of uniformity is still remote, and the 
different provinces still afford striking contrasts as regards 
the laws in force affecting the status and rights of Natives 
and coloured persons, the methods of Native administration, 
and the actual living conditions of their Native and Coloured 
inhabitants. 

The most fundamental distinction in the past was the 
difference between the old Transvaal policy of the days of 
the South African Republic, and the Cape policy of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope; and these two strongly 
contrasted policies are still in partial operation to-day, 
sixteen years after the accomplishment of Union, in the 
provincial areas which have taken.the place of the old 
colonial divisions. The Transvaal Grondwet contained an 
uncompromising declaration that there should be no equality 
between black and white either in Church or State, and no 
Native or Coloured man has as yet been given a vote, either 
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for parliamentary or municipal purposes, in the Transvaal 
province. The Cape Constitution Ordinance of 1853 estab- 
lished a franchise which made no distinction of race or 
colour: ‘ Equal rights for every civilized man’ has been 
proclaimed as the motto of Cape policy, and the franchise 
laws in force in the Cape Province to-day apply the same 
tests of civilization to men of all races. 

South Africa has therefore been in the past a field in 
different parts of which various experiments have been tried 
for the purpose of regulating xthe conditions under which 
white and black are to share the same country and live side 
by side, and these varied experiments may still be seen in 
progress to-day. 


Il 


The continued operation of such contrasted policies in 
different parts of the Union is evidence that South Africa 
as a whole has not yet made up its mind on the right 
principles to adopt in settling the terms of partnership 
between its widely divergent racial elements. Somehow or 
other these different races, white, black and brown, have 
to be combined so as to form the structure of a single state. 
The white man in South Africa is, by the mere fact of his 
presence in the country, called upon to take his share in 
laying the foundations of this structure, but there is as yet 
no agreement as to the ultimate design. It seems clear at 
any rate that the structure must be of a novel type, for there 
are no precedents which afford any certain guidance. No 
state under popular government has ever been faced with 
the task of constructing a political and social order suited to 
the needs of racial elements so diverse combined in such 
baffling proportions. 

It may perhaps be said that there are four alternative 
policies between which South Africa has to choose in de- 
ciding on the main lines of the design to which its future 
development must conform. No enumeration of alternative 
policies can pretend to be exhaustive, but the four policies 
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briefly summarized below correspond to different attitudes 
of mind towards the Native question. 

(1) Repression. The motto of this policy is ‘ Keep 
the Native in his place,’ it being assumed that his place is 
in all respects subordinate to that of the white man, and 
that the function of the Native is to serve the white man in 
whatever way is most convenient to the latter. This policy 
may perhaps be described as a survival from the days of 
slavery: it is based on the same principles and ideas as 
were deemed to justify that institution. It assumes the 
permanent inferiority of the Native, but its supporters are 
not seriously concerned with the question of the Native’s 
capacity. They do not admit the right of the Native to 
develop the best that is in him, but assert the right of the 
white man to control the development of the Native, so as 
to make him as useful as possible to the white man without 
fitting him to compete in the white man’s sphere. 

(2) Asstm1LaTION. This policy is based on the view 
that the Native has the same qualities and capacities as the 
white man, and that there is no ground for any permanent 
distinction between them on the basis of the white man’s 
superiority and the Native’s inferiority: that it is the duty 
of the white man to give the Native every opportunity of 
developing his capacities to the fullest extent, and that such 
development can best be attained through adoption of the 
white man’s civilization. The object of this policy is there- 
fore to enable the Native to acquire as rapidly as possible the 
white man’s learning, arts and habits of life, so that he may 
participate in the white man’s political institutions, and take 
his place side by side with him in a civilized community 
on a basis of equal partnership and free competition. 

(8) SEcrEGaTION. This policy is based on the view 
that the differences between the white man and the Native 
are permanent and fundamental, and render it advisable 
in the interests of both that they should so far as possible be 
kept apart from one another, and that the Native should 
therefore be assigned separate areas in which to live and 
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to develop on his own lines. ‘The advocates of this policy 
differ from one another as to the extent to which the Native 
should be encouraged or permitted to enter the white man’s 
areas for the purpose of working for the white man—the 
more extreme supporters of segregation would restrict within 
narrow limits the Native’s opportunities of employment in 
the white man’s areas, while others are prepared to acquiesce 
in the continued employment of the Native in large numbers 
in the rougher kinds of manual labour ; but the general idea 
on which the policy of wholesale segregation is based is that 
the sojourn of the Native in the white man’s areas should 
only be for temporary and limited purposes, and that the 
Native should not participate directly in the white man’s 
political institutions, but should develop his own system of 
government in his own areas under such guidance and super- 
vision as may be found necessary. 

(4) Co-oPpERATION. It is difficult in this case to fix on a 
single word as an adequate label. ‘ Association based on 
differentiation of functions coupled with partial segrega- 
tion,’ may serve as a brief description of this fourth alter- 
native line of policy, which to some extent represents a com- 
promise between the ideas embodied in (2) and (8). The 
principles on which it is based are—({a) That the white 
man and the Native, living side by side within the limits of 
the same state, must always be in a large measure dependent 
on one another, and must therefore find in their different 
gifts and capacities a basis for mutual co-operation: (5) 
That while the differences between them are such as to 
exclude assimilation as either a possible or a desirable alter- 
native, such differences do not require or justify a policy of 
wholesale segregation : (c) That while provision of separate 
home areas for a considerable proportion of the Native 
population is advisable, nevertheless, owing chiefly to 
economic causes, a large number of Natives must habitu- 
ally reside in the white man’s areas: (d) That in his own 
home areas the Native must be allowed the fullest possible 
scope to develop his own institutions in accordance with his 
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own needs, and that, while in the white areas the white 
man’s claims will necessarily be entitled to first considera- 
tion, conditions must be provided under which Natives 
habitually resident in white areas can be enabled to live in 
those areas on terms consistent with their self-respect and 
due regard for their own development. 

All these four policies have been tried at different times 
in different parts of South Africa, in some degree they are 
all still being tried to-day ; but their application has never 
been logical and consistent, there has always been manifest 
a tendency to compromise between the conflicting principles 
which they embody. Broadly speaking, the old policy of the 
Transvaal was the policy of repression, and the policy of 
the Cape was that of assimilation: in some degree segrega- 
tion, in the sense of the setting apart of special areas for 
Native occupation, has always formed an element in the 
Native policy actually applied in each of the different 
colonies and states. Since Union there has been much talk 
of segregation, and a definite step in advance along the lines 
of that policy was made by the passing of the Natives Land 
Act in 1918, which made provision, to which only partial 
effect has been given, for the setting apart in each province 
of the Union of areas in which the Native might acquire 
ownership of land, and prohibited the Native from owning 
or leasing land in other areas. But there are probably few 
serious and responsible supporters to be found to-day of a 
wholesale and thorough-going policy of segregation: there 
are some signs that an increasing body of opinion is now 
disposed to view the ideas embodied in the fourth alter- 
native policy as above described as those on which the 
future Native policy of the Union should be based. 

Of the four policies outlined above, the first, the policy 
of repression, is clearly inconsistent with Christian 
principles, for it treats the Native as an instrument for the 
use of the white man, and not as an end in himself; it can- 
not be reconciled with the recognition of the value of each 
individual human being in the sight of God, and with 
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acknowledgment of the right of each individual to develop 
the best that is in him which follows from such recognition. 

None of the other policies are open to the same indict- 
ment from the Christian point of view. It is important 
to emphasize this point, because discussions of Native policy 
are sometimes conducted on the assumption that the only 
policy reconcilable with Christian principles is the second 
policy—assimilation. 

With the exception of this second policy all the policies 
described are consistent in theory with the maintenance of 
white leadership. From the Christian point of view 
leadership implies not the right of the white to use the 
black selfishly for his own ends but responsibility of the 
white for the welfare of the black—trusteeship. 

If the assumption that white leadership must be main- 
tained is well founded, the problem of government in South 
Africa might perhaps from the Christian point of view be 
thus stated: How can the white man secure and safeguard 
the maintenance of leadership of his own race and at the 
same time do his duty as trustee of the interests of the 
Native ? Are the measures which are necessary to secure 
the continued leadership of the white man consistent with 
also securing justice, liberty and progress for the black ? 


iil 


It is now time to enquire what is the basis of the white 
man’s belief in the necessity of maintaining his own leader- 
ship. Is the belief well founded ? How far has the white 
man in the past risen to the responsibilities of leadership ? 
How does recognition of this principle of white leadership 
affect the rights and wrongs of different questions of Native 


1* Segregation ’ is sometimes represented as nothing but a form of repression, and 
some leaders of Native opinion have shown strong hostility to segregation on the ground 
that its effect will be to shut the Native up in the worst parts of the country, and deny 
him opportunities of development. But such critics assume that the policy will be un- 
fairly and oppressively applied and tend to ignore the principles on which it is avowedly 
based. 
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policy ? What are the conditions on which such leadership 
can be maintained ? What are the measures which are 
necessary and justifiable for that purpose ? 

It is obvious that these large questions cannot be 
adequately discussed within the limits of this paper. I 
cannot hope to do more than suggest and illustrate some of 
the points which must be taken into account in any such 
discussion. 

It may be said that scientific research does not to-day 
justify any assumption as to the innate superiority of the 
white race over the black: that while one race is to-day 
more advanced than the other, the more backward race, 
given the opportunity, may show itself to possess equal 
capacity: and individual instances can be quoted which 
show how rash it is to dogmatize as to the limits of the 
black man’s capacity for development. But the white 
man’s assumption as to his superiority over the Native and 
his right to rule is not based on the results of scientific re- 
search. The plain man may perhaps be forgiven for think- 
ing that such results are not as yet sufficient to justify 
confident statements one way or the other. Nor, on the 
other hand, is this assumption based on the merely selfish 
view that in the interests of himself and his children the 
white man must maintain and hold at all costs his present 
dominant position as against the encroachments of the 
Native. Appeals to the white man to assert and maintain 
his position may often sound as if they were merely appeals 
to self-interest and to the doctrine that ‘ might is right.’ 
But the white man’s claims do not really rest on such a 
narrow and insecure basis: he has, according to his own 
belief, a much stronger case than that. His claim to leader- 
ship is based on belief in his superior capacity. He believes 
that he alone is capable of leadership, and that maintenance 
of his leadership is therefore necessary in the interests of the 
community as a whole, black as well as white: he is con- 
vinced that past history and present experience show this 
belief to be well founded. He looks back on the history of 
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South Africa since the days when white settlement began 
and sees the early settlers, the voortrekkers and pioneers 
and their successors, as men who conquered the wilderness, 
pacified savage tribes, made possible the development of 
industry and civilization, and built up organized govern- 
ments which gradually pushed back the frontiers of bar- 
barism and extended their authority to all parts of the 
country. He realizes that when once the white settler 
came and resolved to penetrate into the interior, conflict 
between the settler and the Native was inevitable, and the 
settler had either to succeed in asserting himself or to consent 
to his own extinction. Whatever wrongs may have been 
done to the Native in the course of the conflict, the white 
man’s victory has conferred on the Native certain great 
and obvious benefits: peace and order have taken the 
place of tribal wars and the tyranny of tribal chiefs; the 
Natives have increased in numbers and in wealth; they no 
longer live under constant threat of famine owing to local 
failure of crops; they share in the benefits of the general 
economic organization of the country; they have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring and applying the arts of civilized life. 
Whatever the romance of the old days of tribal war, the 
Native to-day is on a higher plane of well-being and within 
reach of far greater opportunities of development than his 
ancestors. If civilization is better than barbarism, the 
Native is far better off under the white man’s rule than he 
ever could have been without it. 

That is the brighter side of the picture. But there is of 
course a darker side, and, great as have been the white man’s 
achievements in South Africa, a formidable indictment can 
no doubt be drawn up against him on the ground of his 
failures. 

The essential points of such an indictment might per- 
haps be stated thus: The white man has made a selfish 
and shortsighted use of his superior position, has neglected 
the welfare of the less advanced race committed to his 
care, and has allowed contact between the two races, white 
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and black, to take place under conditions which have 
resulted in degradation for large sections of both. 

So far as his own -race is concerned the white man in 
South Africa is faced by the serious danger resulting from 
the steady growth of a class of poor whites. ‘The poor 
whites are the peculiar product of countries in which there 
is a large coloured labouring population.’ ‘ Where the white 
man directs, and the coloured does the work, the relatively 
incapable white man is bound to be unable to maintain his 
position as an aristocrat in the economic world and must 
either merge with the coloured population or become a 
parasite on the white community.’ } 

The proportion of poor whites in the total white popula- 
tion of South Africa is variously estimated. It is frequently 
assumed to be not less than 10 per cent of the total white 
population. Their existence constitutes one of the white 
man’s failures, and one of the gravest dangers to his future. 
This deterioration of a considerable section of the white 
population as a result of contact with and dependence on 
the Native affects the whole question of the position of the 
white man in the country, and will, if not checked, imperil 
the continuance of his leadership. 

So far as the Natives are concerned some idea may be 
given of the different counts in the indictment by brief 
notes under the following heads: decay of tribal system, 
land, labour, education, public health, administration of 
justice, political institutions. 

Decay oF TripaL System. The white man is open to 
the general charge that he has done much to destroy with- 
out making any adequate effort to rebuild. His presence 
in the country has inevitably caused the gradual breaking 
down and decay of the old system of tribal rule, which, with 
all its defects, was both as a form of government and a 
system of social organization in many ways suited to the 
needs of a primitive people; but no consistent effort has 
been made to cope with the dangers and difficulties resulting 

1 Transvaal Indigency Commission, 1906-1908, pp. 4 and 49 and passim. 
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from this process of tribal disintegration. Numbers of 
Natives who have broken away from tribal life have had 
little chance of making any good use of their new-found 
liberty, and many have sunk into a condition of misery and 
social degradation. Natives of this class who have drifted 
into and settled in the towns or mining centres often find 
themselves herded into insanitary quarters and in close 
contact with the lowest class of whites and the dregs of the 
coloured population, with results which are clearly shown 
by the criminal records; in the rural districts such Natives 
can seldom find land on which they can settle permanently, 
and are left too much at the mercy of individual farmers, 
who are prepared to employ them as labourers, often only 
at very low rates of wages, but are forbidden by law to 
accept them as tenants. 

Lanp. The reserves where Natives can still live under 
tribal conditions are often overcrowded, and little has been 
done to train or help the Native as an agriculturist in the 
reserves. The result is that Natives who cannot go out and 
work on the mines or in the towns often live in great poverty. 
Lack of land for settlement is in many parts of South Africa 
a serious cause of Native discontent. If increasing effect is 
to be given to the policy of segregation much more land 
will have to be set apart for Native occupation. But the 
difficulties of dealing with this question are great, owing to 
the unwillingness of the whites to consent to the inclusion 
in Native areas of any land which may possibly prove suit- 
able for white settlement, and it has baffled successive 
governments ever since the passing of the Natives Land Act 
in 1913. 

Lasour. The white man has hitherto been mainly 
dependent on the Native for the provision of unskilled labour. 
Native labour has been the great instrument enabling the 
white man to open up and develop the country by railways 
and public works, and to exploit its mineral and agricultural 
resources. The charge made against the white man is that, 
having forced the Native into the industrial field by taxation 
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and other forms of economic pressure, he now wishes to 
restrict him permanently to unskilled labour, and to keep 
him as a ‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water,’ and is un- 
willing to let him take his share in the skilled or semi- 
skilled work for which he is daily becoming more qualified 
owing to his training in unskilled labour, and his attendance 
on the skilled white artisan. 

Attention is specially drawn to this question by the 
Colour Bar Bill now before the Union Parliament,! which 
enables regulations to be made excluding the Native from 
certain skilled occupations. 

EpucaTion. The scanty provision made for Native 
education out of public funds has shown indifference to 
Native welfare; but for the efforts of Churches and mis- 
sionary societies Native education would have been woe- 
fully neglected outside the Cape Colony, and these efforts 
have been until recent years greatly hampered by the 
failure of the state to provide either adequate grants-in-aid 
or competent advice and supervision. 

Pusiic HeattH. Though the Native has benefited by 
public health measures against particular diseases, such as 
plague and small-pox, taken for the protection of the 
community as a whole, the health of the Native in his home, 
as distinct from the Native when brought to serve the white 
man in industrial centres, has been neglected, as is shown 
by the heavy infantile mortality, and the ravages of 
venereal disease, perhaps the most serious physical evil to 
which the Native has been exposed as a consequence of the 
white man’s presence in the country. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. While Native chiefs still 
have a limited civil jurisdiction in certain areas, the punish- 
ment of crime is left almost entirely to the white man’s courts. 
The white man prides himself on the work of his courts, 
and on the strict and impartial administration of justice. 

No doubt the white man’s conceptions and standards 


1 On May 12 a joint session of both houses of Parliament passed the Colour Bar Bill, 
by 83 to 67 votes, after three days’ debate.—-Eb. 
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of justice are higher,! and his methods far more prompt and 
certain in their operation than those to which the Native 
was accustomed in the old days of tribal jurisdiction. But 
the charges against the white man are that, while he may 
succeed in doing justice as between Native and Native, 
white juries sometimes fail to do justice as between Native 
and white: and that the white man has created for the 
Native by the multitude of his laws and regulations a 
number of new crimes, with the result that far too high a 
proportion of Natives are sent to prison for comparatively 
minor offences, and suffer consequent degradation through 
contact with hardened criminals. 

Po.iticaL Institutions. The Native has been given 
no share in the political institutions of the country, or in 
the work of local government, except in the Cape Province. 
Parliaments and councils in which the Native is not re- 
presented, or is not effectively represented, have tended to 
ignore and neglect Native interests, and to favour the white 
man at the expense of the Native, especially where the 
expenditure of public money is involved. 


IV 


The above summary is not intended to imply an en- 
dorsement in detail of all the charges made in this indict- 
ment, and there will naturally be room for much difference 
of opinion as to whether such a summary errs most on the 
side of mildness or of severity ; but few responsible persons 
will be found to deny that there is serious ground for the 
main charges on which the indictment is based. 

A partial answer may be made to these charges (1) by 
pointing to what has been done for the benefit of Natives 
in particular parts of the country, such as the Transkeian 


1 The application of European criminal law in the place of Native law alone involves 
in many ways a revolutionary change. Punishments under Native law almost in- 
variably took the form of fines, which went either to the chief or to the injured party ; 
€.g. rape on a Native woman was normally punished by a fine in the form of com- 
pensation, payable to her husband if she was married, and to her parents if she was not. 
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Native territories, where the system of administration and 
land tenure has been framed with a special view to pro- 
moting Native progress, and where the Natives take an active 
part in local government: (2) by reference to the increased 
grants now being made for Native education in parts of the 
Union which have hitherto been backward in that respect : 
(8) by reference to certain recent legislation namely :— 
(a) the Native Affairs Act of 1920 which established a 
Native Affairs Commission, provided for the development 
of local government in Native areas, and for the holding 
of conferences of Natives under government auspices for 
the discussion of draft legislation affecting Native interests ; 
and (b) the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, 1928, which made 
elaborate provision for improving the conditions under which 
Natives live in towns: and (4) by reference to the formation 
and activities of Native Welfare Societies and similar organiza- 
tions, which enable unofficial Europeans to co-operate with 
Natives in matters specially affecting Native interests. 

The above are some of the points which may be noted 
as indications that white people in the Union are not in- 
different to problems of Native administration, and are 
making resolute, though perhaps in some cases belated, 
efforts to tackle those problems. The essential difficulty 
of the problems is in itself perhaps the best excuse for past 
failures, and it is obvious that there can be no prospect of 
prompt or easy solutions. 


V 


Something more must be said in conclusion as to the 
political problem, which is fundamental, and is in some 
respects the most difficult of all. 

The free institutions of the country have been built up 
by the white man on the European model, and in accord- 
ance with the traditions and ideals of the countries from 


which he came. He is not prepared to surrender the control 
of these institutions into other hands. When account is 
taken of the comparative numbers of white and black, as 
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given at the beginning of this paper, it must be admitted 
that the white man has good reason for hesitating before 
extending to other areas in the Union the principle of the 
Cape franchise laws, which give the parliamentary franchise 
to white and black on equal terms, and for considering 
whether in the Cape Province itself the Native franchise, 
which is specially entrenched under provisions of the South 
Africa Act, should not be either modified or abolished. For 
as the Native advances in civilization the Native voters, 
whatever conceivable basis of qualification may be adopted, 
are bound to increase steadily in numbers, and the granting 
of the parliamentary franchise to Natives throughout the 
Union, on any terms which place the individual Native 
voter on a level with the white voter, will thus mean consent 
by the white voter to a process of gradual submersion, and 
the first step towards handing over the destinies of the 
Union to Native control. 

The white man is determined not to abdicate in favour of 
the Native and not to take any step which might fatally 
prejudice the position of his descendants. If the white 
man’s belief in his right to rule by virtue of his superior 
capacity is justified, there is good ground for holding that 
surrender of his present dominant position would ultimately 
be disastrous to the Native as well as to the white man himself. 

The fact that the white man is firmly resolved to main- 
tain his position as a ruling caste is fundamental, for it 
affects his attitude to all the problems of government. 
Once it is accepted that the continuance of white leader- 
ship is necessary in the interests both of white and black, 
measures which at first sight seem to be selfish and to 
involve unfair discrimination against the Native prove to be 
justifiable in the interests of the country as a whole. For, 
if the white man is to rule, then the efforts of Government 
must be specially directed to maintaining the white race at 
a high level of civilization, and safeguarding its weaker 
members, such as the poor whites, from sinking in the scale. 
This argument may, for instance, be used to justify the 
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apparently disproportionate expenditure on white educa- 
tion, and the favouring of the white man by reserving for 
him certain classes of employment in the public service, 
involving unskilled or semi-skilled work, which could be 
performed as efficiently by Natives and at a much lower 
wage. But there is of course grave danger that under cover 
of such an argument injustice may be done ; and experience 
also shows that the weaker section of the white population 
may be demoralized by being led to rely on government 
assistance rather than on its own efforts. 

It is dangerous, but in South African conditions in- 
evitable, to attempt to balance against one another the 
claims and interests of different races. The tendency is to 
forget in these discussions that the population of the country 
forms a single community, and that the prosperity or 
adversity of any one section of the population affects the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 

The white man in South Africa has yet to realize how 
much his own welfare and progress is dependent on the 
welfare and progress of the Native races, and that any 
selfish policy which tends to keep them in poverty or de- 
gradation reacts on the white race itself and affects adversely 
the well-being of the whole community. Appreciation of 
this truth and its acceptance as the basis of policy may go 
far to reconcile the Natives of South Africa to indefinite 
continuance of the white man’s rule. But if the Native 
is to be permanently excluded from direct representation 
in Parliament, it is essential that special constitutional 
machinery should be developed which will give him effective 
means of expressing, and conveying to Parliament, his views 
on matters specially affecting his own interests. This 
question will eventually have to be considered and dealt 
with side by side with the question of promoting, in areas 
reserved for Native occupation, the growth of institutions 
which will enable the Native to control his local affairs, and 


to follow so far as possible his own lines of political 
development. ‘xX’ 














THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM 
SECOND PAPER 
By J. DU PLESSIS, D.D., D.Lrrr. 


HE racial question in South Africa is as old as the 
Settlement. When Jan van Riebeek landed at the 
Cape in 1652, under orders to establish a half-way house to 
India by building a fort and planting a garden, the Native 
problem sprang into existence. The garden symbolized 
the friendly or commercial aspect of the venture, and the 
fort symbolized its foreign and defensive aspect. The 
thievish Hottentots and predatory Bushmen were always 
potential enemies, though they lacked sufficient cohesion 
to do the Settlement grave harm. In the course of the 
eighteenth century their numbers were reduced by the in- 
vasion of smallpox and the ravages of strong drink, and 
they were rendered impotent for evil. But the colonists 
then found themselves menaced by other and more formid- 
able foes—the Kafirs on the eastern frontier and the Zulu 
and kindred nations in the north. Eight successive Kafir 
wars, waged during the latter years of the eighteenth and 
pretty well the whole of the nineteenth century, and re- 
peated collisions with Zulu, Basuto and Matabele armies, 
prove clearly enough that the general attitude of white and 
black for two and a half centuries was one of continual 
suspicion and antagonism. 

Since 1880 the relations of the two races have been 
peaceful, even during those dark years when Boer and 
Briton were locked in deadly conflict. There have indeed 
been sporadic risings (styled ‘ rebellions’ in blue-books and 
school histories) on the part of the Natives, but no serious 
wars. The magnificent pacificatory work of the missionary, 
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the steady spread of Christianity and education, the absorp- 
tion of Native areas into the European political system, 
improved facilities of communication by road and rail, 
the opportunities of the modern industrial development and 
all the advantages of a stable government have subdued 
and transformed the black man. The racial question has 
entered a new and infinitely more difficult phase. 

In order to constitute a Native problem in the strict 
sense, there must exist side by side two or more dissimilar 
communities, each of which feels the other to be some- 
what of a menace to its national ideals and even, perhaps, 
to its national existence. These conditions are fulfilled in 
South Africa and hardly anywhere else in the world. In 
India there is a European community that is numerically 
insignificant in comparison with the three hundred million 
Indians, and consists largely of a body of administrators, 
whose connexion with a country that is gradually learning 
the art of self-government must ultimately cease. India 
has no Native problem. The same is the case with 
Australia and New Zealand. In Australia the Natives are a 
decadent, desert race, without contact with the Europeans ; 
and in New Zealand the Maoris, who form only about one- 
thirtieth of the whole population, are a negligible factor. 
In South Africa the situation is wholly different. The 
white population is outnumbered by the black and coloured 
in the proportion of five to one. The non-Europeans are 
virile, prolific, industrious and daily advancing in the arts 
and crafts of civilized life. They dwell in close contact 
with the European community and, while providing the 
bulk of the unskilled labour, are also entering into competi- 
tion with the tradesman and the artisan. At the same 
time, they are for the most part without the franchise, and 
have no say in directing the destinies of the country. Here 
are all the elements of a true Native problem—geographical 
propinquity, racial differentiation, economic rivalry, the 
numerical superiority of the lower race and the political 
supremacy of the higher. 
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Is there then no method of overcoming or neutralizing 
this innate antagonism of race and colour? When two 
peoples of dissimilar culture are found dwelling side by side 
within the limits of the same political system, then (accord- 
ing to Professor Bryce) one of four results is possible: ‘ Either 
the weaker race dies out before the stronger, or it is absorbed 
into the stronger, or the two become commingled into some- 
thing different from what either was before, or, finally, 
the two continue to dwell together unmixed, each preserving 
a character of its own.’ In South Africa the first three 
possibilities may be eliminated. There is no sign of the 
black race being either exterminated by or absorbed into 
the white race, and every white South African holds the 
idea of racial fusion in abhorrence. The only alternative is 
simple contact, each race preserving its own identity and 
pursuing its own national and social ideals. The closer the 
contact between the two races, the greater the friction that 
is likely to arise. 

But would it not be possible for both races, while main- 
taining social aloofness, to work together harmoniously 
on the basis of political equality? This question pre- 
supposes the theory, propounded in the eighteenth century 
by Rousseau and popularized by the French Revolution, of 
the natural equality of all men. It is a theory which has 
never been accepted by white South Africa. When the 
Southern States of North America seceded from the Union 
in 1861, Vice-President Stephens wrote: ‘The corner- 
stone of our new Government rests upon the great truth 
that the Negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery, 
subordination to the superior race, is his natural and normal 
condition. Our new Government is the first in the history 
of the world based upon this great physical, philosophical 
and moral truth.’ But Stephens was mistaken in regarding 
the Confederate Government as the first, even of modern 
commonwealths, to base itself upon the principle of in- 
equality. In 1858 the Constitution of the South African 
(Transvaal) Republic, while distinctly repudiating slavery, 
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affirmed boldly: ‘The people is determined to permit no 
equality (gelijkstelling) between white and black’ (Article 
9 of the Grondwet). In like manner the Constitution of the 
Orange Free State, promulgated in 1854, defined in its 
opening section the manner in which citizenship might be 
acquired by white people, thus tacitly excluding all persons 
of colour from a share in the government of the country. 
These provisions were in complete accord with the declara- 
tion, made more than twenty years previously by Pieter 
Retief, the emigrant leader, when he renounced his allegiance 
‘to the British flag and led the trekkers into the desert : 
‘We are resolved . ..to uphold the first principles of 
liberty ; but while we shall take care that no one shall be 
held in a state of slavery, it is our determination to main- 
tain such regulations as shall . .. preserve the proper 
relations between master and servant.’ 

There was a reason for this emphatic rejection of the 
principle of equality. The earliest missionaries to South 
Africa were not infrequently lacking in tact and common 
sense. The most learned of them, Dr J. T. van der Kemp, 
a saint and an idealist if ever there was one, was strongly 
imbued with Rousseau’s doctrine of the superiority of the 
savage to the civilized state. With thorough-going logic 
he practised what he preached and took to wife a woman of 
colour, setting a precedent which was followed by several 
other individuals. The school of missionaries, thus closely 
allied by ties of blood or of strong conviction to the dark- 
coloured races, became their protagonists in all cases of 
collision between colonists and Kafirs ; and, as they had the 
ear of the British Government, measures were often devised 
which bore hardly on the white frontiersmen, while absolving 
and indemnifying the Natives for many acts of robbery and 
plunder. This mistaken policy and its disastrous conse- 
quences were the chief cause of the Great Trek, and gave 
point to the grievances voiced by Retief against ‘the con- 
tinual system of plunder which we have for years endured,’ 
and ‘the unjustifiable odium which under the name of 
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religion has been cast upon us by interested and dishonest 
persons.’ Hence the determination of the Boer republics, 
when they had achieved independence, to permit no equality 
between white and black. So much for the historical factor 
in the present racial situation. 

Another factor which must be considered is the strong 
conviction of racial superiority which characterizes the 
South African of European descent. A generation or two 
ago this feeling of superiority found expression in con- 
temptuous language like the following : 


We are the chosen people—look at the hue of our skins ; 
Others are black or yellow: that is because of their sins. 


And though this attitude is happily passing away, the sense 
of superiority, now reinforced less by contempt than by 
fear, is constantly asserting itself and provoking outbursts 
of anger and racial animosity. This is true not only of 
South Africa, but of all countries peopled by heterogeneous 
races. Hence the conflicts between Southerners and Negroes 
in the United States, between Turks and Armenians in the 
Near East, between Slavs and Semites in Russia and between 
Caucasians and Asiatics everywhere. While the fact of 
racial antagonism cannot be doubted, the question as to 
its cause has evoked contradictory explanations. Some hold 
it to be an acquired prejudice ; and certainly, when we con- 
sider the insensibility of children to any difference of colour 
in their nurses or playmates, there is much to be said for 
this contention. At any rate, racial repulsion is an emotion 
of enormous strength, which is intensified by social proxim- 
ity, economic competition and numerical preponderance ; 
and thus regarded, it is an evil which we should strive to 
counteract and mitigate by every means in our power. 

By another class of writers racial antagonism is held to 
be not an acquired prejudice, but an hereditary instinct. 
The average European dwelling in the midst of a people of 
different colour and lower culture is willing enough to consort 
with them in public worship or friendly conference, or even 
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at the common board or in sojourn under the same roof, 
but he will recoil from the thought of intermarriage. This 
instinct is stronger in the Nordic than in the Latin races. 
‘In Teutonic America,’ says Bryce, ‘ whoever is not white 
is black; in Latin America whoever is not black is white.’ 
The social rule of Teutonic America holds good also for 
Teutonic South Africa. Ought we not to regard this racial 
prejudice, which is so persistent and ineradicable, as ful- 
filling a distinct function in the divine order? Nature, 
we are told, while careless of the single life is infinitely careful 
of the type. Race prejudice is primarily the instinct of 
race preservation. It is in the interests of humanity as a 
whole that the highest type of culture should maintain 
itself at the highest level of efficiency, in order to render the 
highest services to religion and morality, to thought and 
art, to scientific discovery and material progress. 

The black section, then, of the population of South 
Africa (and to a lesser extent the coloured section also) 
occupies a subordinate position in the social and political 
scheme. This is due chiefly to their lower stage of cultural 
development and their greater deficiency in foresight, in 
initiative, in independent judgment, in organizing and 
directing talent and in moral stamina. These are ethical 
qualities not to be derived from books, Christian virtues 
which a nation cannot acquire within the brief space of a 
generation or two. It is not to be expected that the South 
African Natives, or any aboriginal tribe still trammelled by 
heathen custom and belief, can with one bound attain to the 
moral stature of those who have the influence of centuries 
of Christian life and thought ruling their actions and dis- 
ciplining their characters. The laws of evolution and of 
heredity forbid. The South African Native has to pass 
in a century, or less, through an evolutionary process that 
for the European lasted a millennium, and he cannot do so 
without some detriment to his intellectual and moral growth. 
Some traces of hothouse forcing must survive in his char- 
acter. And though the fullest allowance be made for the 
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mighty action of God’s redeeming grace, yet even grace 
itself, in order to act at all, must be grafted on to the stem 
of Native life and thought and feeling. It is for these 
reasons, we hold, that the Natives—understanding by this 
term the Native peoples as a whole, and not exceptional 
individuals—must be regarded and treated as minors, 
whose position in relation to the European is not one of co- 
ordination but of subordination. 

So, then, the Natives within the Union of South Africa 
have no reasonable claim to equal rights and equal privileges, 
much though these cries have been exploited by politicians 
for party purposes. Holding as we do the doctrine of in- 
equality, we cannot admit that there is any such thing as 
equal rights. The demand for equal rights can claim no 
support from the New Testament, which recognizes the 
existence of ranks and classes in the social order and enjoins 
servants to obey their masters and every soul to be in sub- 
jection to the higher powers. Rights are relative things. 
The rights of a child are quite incommensurable with the 
rights of an adult, the rights of a servant with those of his 
master, the rights of a subject with those of his ruler. More- 
over, there can be no exercise of a right without the assump- 
tion of responsibility, and those who claim equal rights must 
prove that they are ready and able to discharge equal 
responsibilities. 

But, while the principle of inequality is candidly 
assumed, we members of the white race endeavour to look 
upon the Native peoples as a sacred trust. If they are 
minors, they are minors whose interests we must have 
at heart. They are, in St Paul’s expressive phrase, ‘ fellow- 
heirs,’ whose share of the inheritance we are bound to 
administer with justice and fidelity. They constitute the 
‘white man’s burden,’ which the latter must take up and 
courageously carry. The Native has a claim to protection, 
impartial justice and righteous treatment at our hands. 
It must be confessed that he has not always enjoyed these 


elementary rights. He has not always been defended 
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against the exploitation of the wealthy and the powerful. 
Even-handed justice has not been invariably meted out 
to him in the criminal and civil courts of the land. He has 
frequently been the victim of fraud, extortion, insult and 
cruelty. The laws of the white man have not always held 
good for the black man also. We deplore these lapses from 
justice and impartiality, which are happily growing rarer 
and rarer, and we bear willing testimony to the Native’s 
ingrained respect for law and order. We sincerely desire 
to use our utmost influence in procuring for the Native 
that fair and equitable treatment which will inspire him 
with confidence in the humane intentions of those upon whom 
God had laid the responsibility of governing him with 
justice and with sympathy. 

Along what lines must this just government of back- 
ward races proceed ? There are three lines of policy which 
appear to me to be supported by a growing consensus of 
responsible opinion in South Africa. They can be briefly 
designated by the terms political wardship, social differentia- 
tion and economic co-partnership. 

1. PoLiticaL WarpsuHip. A ward is entitled to expect 
from his guardian the faithful administration of his estate, 
a suitable appropriation for his education and opportunity 
to exercise himself in the duties which await him at majority. 
Mutato nomine, the principle applies to the Native. His 
reserves may suffer no diminution, and that we are striving 
to ensure—maugre the land-hunger of ranchers and capi- 
talists—by the Natives Land Act of 1913, which fortifies 
him in the occupation of his reserves and, as regards the 
rest of the land in South Africa, seeks to set aside separate 
areas for European and Native occupation and to prevent 
the indiscriminate occupation of Native areas by Europeans, 
and of European areas by Natives.. This is admittedly 
the thorniest aspect of the whole Native question, and its 
solution will demand great patience on the part of the 
Native, great self-denial on the part of the European 
and great tact on the part of both. The education of 
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the Native, which in the past has been too bookish, must 
be rendered more efficient by its adaptation to practical 
needs. Since probably four-fifths of our Native population 
are predestined to an agricultural and pastoral existence, 
Native schools should aim at qualifying the Native to farm 
in a more scientific and less wasteful manner than his 
ancestors. His latent power of self-government should be 
called into play, not by giving him an immediate place in 
the political system of the European, but by assigning him 
a share in his own governmental scheme. The vestiges 
which still survive of the old clan system should not be 
forthwith discarded for democratic novelties imported from 
Europe or America. Hereditary chieftainship should be 
retained. Fuller powers should be devolved upon the 
Native Councils and the District Councils, for which pro- 
vision is made by the Native Affairs Act of 1920. Let 
Native communities raise and administer their own funds, 
build their own roads and bridges, regulate their own 
municipal affairs and subsidize their own educational under- 
takings. In this way the difficult transition from patriarchal 
rule to popular self-government may be effected by an 
evolutionary process and not by a revolutionary coup. 

For the rest, there is no need to revoke the suffrage 
already granted to Natives and coloured men who cannot 
be geographically segregated. Certain property and educa- 
tional qualifications, combined, should in my opinion carry 
the right to vote; but the vote should be by quota and by 
colour, so that European and non-European votes are never 
cast into the same ballot-box. A group of coloured men or 
Natives respectively would elect their own representative, 
who would consult their particular interests ; and thus the 
irregularities now associated with the so-called ‘ blanket ’ 
vote and the coloured vote might be avoided. 

2. SoctaL DIFFERENTIATION. No difficulty is experi- 
enced on this score in the case of the Native reserves. The 
administrator, the missionary and the trader are there for a 
special object ; and each of them is quite willing to submit 
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to any disability or inconvenience which may be put upon 
him for the sake of the cause he has at heart. The difficulty 
arises in the European areas. There a large number of 
Natives is thrown into juxtaposition with the white popula- 
tion ; and, because of the increasing need of cheap labour 
as the industrial development of the country proceeds, 
this juxtaposition will become increasingly frequent and in- 
creasingly irksome. We may herd Natives together in com- 
pounds, or partition them off at night in locations, but 
contact is unavoidable in the daily task. All we can do is 
to encourage pride of race in them, so that they shall deem 
it no disgrace to be differentiated from the white man, but 
rather welcome the opportunity of escaping the danger 
of parasitism and of developing along their own lines in 
education, art and amusement, and in social and political 
organization. 

But if the races are kept apart by artificial barriers, will 
not colour animosities, which it is our object to allay, be 
thereby intensified ? My reply is, that we cannot maintain 
our policy of social differentiation without imposing re- 
strictions and disabilities under which the lower race may 
smart; while, on the other hand, the temper of the superior 
race may be sorely strained by the incapacity, the improvid- 
ence and perhaps the insolence of the other. It must be 
confessed that the attitude of scornful contempt that is 
said to characterize the Southerner in America in his rela- 
tions to the Negro is not unknown in South Africa, and here 
as there, it is oftenest found in those who have little else 
than their colour to pride themselves upon. 

Can nothing then be done to soften these animosities ? 
Legislation cannot help us. Municipal regulations, defining 
areas for white, black and coloured men respectively, and 
debarring non-Europeans from entrance into such-and-such 
conveyances or public halls, often put salt instead of mollify- 
ing ointment into the wound. Nothing will avail but the 
resolute cultivation of good feelings and good manners. 
And these must percolate from above downwards. When a 
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better sentiment prevails in the ranks of the educated and 
cultured classes, it must in course of time make itself felt 
throughout the community. 

8. Economic CoPpARTNERSHIP. This is our third guiding 
principle. In his address at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895, 
Booker Washington made his historical pronouncement : 
‘In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to 
mutual progress.’ As the formulation of a general principle 
this statement cannot be bettered. It is when we try to 
define what things are ‘ essential to mutual progress ’ that we 
stumble. We may desire to pursue ‘ a deep equality of aim ’ 
and to postpone ‘all selfish seeking to the general good,’ 
but the clash of particular interests is inevitable, and, when 
it comes to those of white versus black, racial passions are at 
once aroused. This gives rise to class legislation, ‘ colour 
bars ’ and other measures of repression. I am not going to 
say that restrictive regulations may not under certain cir- 
cumstances be necessary in matters economic as a temporary 
expedient, but I am convinced that they are provocative 
and therefore hazardous, and in the long run will prove to be 
no real help to the white man and no real handicap to the 
black man. ‘ Underneath artificial discrimination works the 
levelling and equalizing force of individual capacity.’ 

This rule is no negation of the principle of social differen- 
tiation. It is one thing to say that a Cape man of colour or 
an Asiatic or a Bantu shall not reside in a given urban or 
rural area, and quite another to debar him from a trade for 
which he possesses the necessary skill. In the latter case an 
artificial class law is set in motion to counteract the force 
of those economic laws which in civilized communities 
determine the wage rate and make for commercial progress. 

We all in South Africa, both black and white, should 
strive to realize that we have a common stake in our country’s 
welfare, that we form a copartnership in which we are 
mutually dependent, so that white cannot say to black, ‘I 
have no need of thee,’ nor black to white, ‘ I have no need of 
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thee,’ and that accordingly friendly co-operation is indis- 
pensable, and if indispensable then surely possible. Though 
at times we move in contrary directions, we may neverthe- 
less promote the same ends. The sailors at opposite sides 
of a capstan move in contrary directions, some east, some 
west, but they are doing the same work. The cog-wheels of 
a great machine rotate in reverse directions, but they trans- 
mit the same energy. White and black follow different 
and sometimes contradictory lines of development, but they 
may each add momentum to the forward movement of 
civilization. Moving in distinct social orbits, they would 
minimize friction and facilitate progress; moving in the 
same orbit they may easily collide. To return, let me quote 
a sentence or two more from Washington’s Atlanta address : 
‘There is no defence or security for any of us except in the 
highest intelligence and development of all. If anywhere 
there are efforts to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, 
let these efforts be turned into stimulating, encouraging and 
making him the most useful and intelligent citizen. Effort 
or means so invested will pay a thousand per cent interest.’ 

In this whole economic question the bogey which frightens 
white South Africa is that of the immense preponderance 
of the black races. The Director of Census, Mr C. W. 
Cousins, estimated that under certain conditions population 
statistics indicated that in fifty years’ time the Europeans 
might have increased to four millions and the Non- 
Europeans to nineteen millions, and that ‘ this short span in 
the history of a nation’ would ‘ decide once and for all the 
issue upon which speculation has turned, whether the white 
race is to have any part in the ultimate development of 
South Africa, or whether it is to be entirely outnumbered 
and crowded out by the aboriginal population.’ 

Mr Cousins’ too hasty conclusions seem to be invali- 
dated by historical, scientific and moral considerations. 
History teaches us that colonizing efforts, from those of 
the Phoenicians in the tenth century B.c. to those of the 
Belgians in the nineteenth century a.p., have been carried 
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out by small parties and frequently by little states in the 
face of overwhelming numbers. Scientific enquiry dis- 
proves the view that mere numbers must prevail. It is 
the fittest, according to the teachings of science, not the 
most numerous, that survive. Besides, it is ridiculous to 
assume that, while European South Africa is fairly safe to- 
day, when the proportion of white to black is as 1} to 54, 
it is threatened with extermination when the proportion 
shall have advanced to 1 to 5 (that is, on Mr Cousins’ show- 
ing, 4 million whites to 19 million blacks). And, finally, 
moral considerations are equally decisive. Even the most 
elementary philosophy of history shows us that the forces 
at work in human society are ethical, and that it is char- 
acter that counts, not numbers. I have too much regard for 
the Christian discipline of the past, and too much confidence 
in the moral and religious force reservoired in the European 
race of our sub-continent, to be intimidated by the numerical 
superiority of the non-Europeans. 

But what must fill us with anxious thought is the evil 
temper which from time to time blazes forth in acts of rage 
and violence when race and race are in conflict. Then 
indeed we may tremble at the peril into which our nation 
has come. Strikes and disturbances, riots and _ risings, 
within the Union and beyond—these are dark pages in our 
book of destiny. The blasts of passion and racial hatred 
die away for a time, but they may be the premonitory gusts 
of a storm which shall lay smiling South Africa in ruins. 
Pray God the catastrophe may be averted. And averted 
it can be if we perfect ourselves in the virtues of patience, 
forbearance and self-control. Through all the mazes of our 
race problem we must walk by faith if we are not to walk 
by fear. Tertium non datur. Faith—in God, in our fellow- 
man, in our national destiny—will breed mutual esteem and 
mutual trust. Fear can breed nothing but mistrust and 
panic. ‘ Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.’ 


J. pu PLEssis 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM 
THIRD PAPER 
By D. D. T. JABAVU 


TYNHE beginning of the year 1926 sees South Africa 
standing at the cross-roads of race relationships. 
The adjustment of these has been a problem since the first 
contact between white and black in the East of the Cape 
Province in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
War after war took place between these two races until 
1880, after which Cape Colony became free from inter- 
racial conflicts. In the northern states (Orange Free State, 
Transvaal and Natal), however, struggles continued inter- 
mittently down to the Zulu rising under Bambata in 1906. 
After this date the whole country has been practically 
peaceful so far as white and black are concerned. The 
black races concerned in these struggles fall, roughly, under 
three types distinguished on general lines by their locality : 
the Zulus of Natal, the Basuto in the Orange Free State 
and Transvaal, and the Xosa (along with the Pondos, 
Tembus and several minor tribes) in the Cape Colony. 

The colonization of South Africa was undertaken by 
Europeans coming from two stocks, the English and the 
Dutch, who, on the one hand, were rivals in the competition 
for the possession of the country and, on the other, were 
invaders holding opposite views as to what the treatment 
of the aboriginal subject races should be. The first 
English settlers were recruited principally from missionaries 
whose attitude towards the Natives was broadly liberal. 
The emigrants of Dutch extraction were mostly of the 
hard-working type whose chief objective was success in 


agriculture and the economic development of a virgin 
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land. To the early English missionaries, the Bantu and 
Hottentots were brothers entitled to equality of oppor- 
tunity in political, economic and even in social life. To 
the Dutch farmer the black man was a servant and a tool 
for carrying out the schemes of his master. There were 
dangerous extremes on both sides; on one hand, we have 
on record a British missionary who was such a thorough- 
going believer in social equality that he married an African 
woman; on the other side there were Dutch farmers who 
practised cruelty towards their African servants and slaves. 
This conflict in ideals came to a crisis in 1836 when certain 
Dutch farmers, moved mainly by the loss of their slaves 
by emancipation, made an exodus to the north and 
eventually established their republics. From this mere 
outline (which may easily be verified in any book on 
South African history) it will be seen that a fundamental 
difference in the attitude of white towards black in the 
Cape and the three northern provinces of South Africa 
constitutes the first principle in the understanding of the 
present political controversy on what is called the Native 
Question. The efflux of time with the intervention of deeper 
mutual knowledge has produced considerable modification ; 
nevertheless it is the most important first principle that 
requires to be grasped by the honest student of racial 
developments. 

In some countries where black and white live side by side 
the matter of satisfactory race relationship presents no 
problem. For example, in the West Indies (say Jamaica 
or Trinidad) white and black rule together without dis- 
tinction of colour, peaceably and on terms of perfect 
equality, the population being fairly balanced between the 
two colours. In New Zealand the Native Maoris are out- 
numbered but enjoy a large measure of equality in political 
and social conditions. In Dahomey the French are few but 
they have granted an unreserved equality in every sphere 
of life for the Native African. There is no colour question 
in Sierra Leone, Nigeria and the Gold Coast under English 
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domination. The Latin races of Southern Europe tend to 
grant equality wherever they govern black people. The 
acute colour question is found in the United States of 
America and in South Africa and is far more acute in the 
latter. In the former the Negroes are outnumbered by ten 
to one but they have absolute equality of opportunity to 
develop economically. They are a growing power in politics 
with franchise rights but in social matters they are largely 
denied equality. This is the source of much inter-racial 
friction. In South Africa the blacks, outnumbering the 
whites by four to one, are denied the franchise, except in 
the Cape Province. They speak different languages and 
they are to be found in all grades of civilization: firstly, 
those living under primitive conditions of tribal life in 
Zululand, Pondoland and British Bechuanaland, number- 
ing about two millions out of the aggregate of four and a 
half millions; secondly, those who have abandoned their 
tribal conditions and engaged in farm-work either as 
servants to Europeans or on their own locations under 
semi-civilized conditions, these also number about two 
millions ; thirdly, those living in urban areas, brought into 
direct contact with the white man’s civilization, these 
number a little over half a million. This third group in- 
cludes all sorts of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, clerks, 
interpreters, ‘ intellectuals,’ teachers, ministers, editors of 
newspapers and seventy graduates (of whom five are 
doctors, ten arts graduates—five being graduates from 
Italian universities—five lawyers from British universities 
and fifty graduates from American universities). 

The social conditions of life, the graded stages of develop- 
ment and the variety of racial mentality present a complex 
study which ought to attract social anthropologists from 
afar. The physical virility of the Bantu, with their apparent 
capacity for assimilating the white man’s civilization, has 
produced a real fear amongst the whites lest European 
civilization be submerged and black men be the dominant 
race, ‘Maybe we are afraid,’ said General Hertzog to the 
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Government Native Conference at Pretoria on the 8rd 
December 1925, ‘ and it may be that our policy is dictated 
by fear; be it so, but our fear is wisdom, for what we fear 
is a bad future. We are anxious for a good future, a future 
of goodwill.’ 

This is an important admission. It represents the 
attitude of the three northern provinces towards the Bantu. 
The Europeans in those provinces really fear that the black 
man, given equal opportunity to rise economically and 
industrially, will eventually overwhelm the white man. It 
is only a belief, a fear that has not been tested. In Cape 
Colony there never was such a fear; the black man was 
from the beginning given equality of opportunity to rise in 
industry and politics and the white man was never once 
threatened by submersion, absorption or extinction. On 
the contrary the Cape policy produced an extreme content- 
ment among the Natives. They even lost industrial enter- 
prise and were politically satisfied and supine under white 
guidance, spontaneously electing white candidates and 
declining to utilize their privilege of standing as candidates 
for Parliament. The Transvaal and Orange Free State 
republics believed that white supremacy depended entirely 
upon the repression of the black man; that the blacks 
should not vote or have any say in politics; that Native 
education was unnecessary and even dangerous ; and that 
colour bars should be set up against the Bantu in industries. 

Sixteen years after the establishment of the Union of 
South Africa the opposite results of these pre-Union creeds 
are still evident: the northern provinces are the home of 
Native discontent, the Cape, the seat of Native progress. 
The influence of the Union has politically modified all races. 
Among the upper educated circles the number of liberal- 
minded Dutchmen of the type of the late ‘Onze Jan’ 
(John H. Hofmeyr, the liberator of Cape Native voters 
from all anti-Native laws) has increased; on the other 
hand many Englishmen have hardened and have espoused 
anti-Native ideas. The Cape Natives are now losing con- 
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fidence in the erstwhile beneficent tutelage of British 
institutions. 

Out of this welter of contradictory views as regards the 
correct method of governing the Bantu subject race emerges 
what is popularly called ‘The Native Question.’ The 
expression has been so much used in South Africa that the 
Bantu have begun to be bored at being called a ‘ Question.’ 
For why should they be a Native Question to the white man 
any more than they regard him as a White Question? Is it 
the Bantu or the European, they ask, who, squeezed by 
economic congestion and land hunger in his native habitat, 
migrated to find a haven of rest in hospitable and spacious 
Africa ? Which of the two is really the problem ? We must, 
however, admit that these queries are belated and futile be- 
cause the white man to-day claims Africa by the simple reason 
of his conquest, and that not only by arms but by virtue of 
superior resources of capital, business enterprise and in- 
telligent organization. 

Agreed. But these advantages cannot be claimed and 
retained for the purpose of selfish interest alone. On that 
rock have all ancient civilizations foundered. Man cannot 
live by bread alone. There are higher duties and moral 
responsibilities towards backward races to be considered by 
the more advanced nations, Only by the successful correla- 
tion of these two attitudes can European domination be 
justified. What we have to solve is not so much a Native 
Question as the question of how to reconcile European 
domination, based on battalions, education and a professed 
Christianity, with justice and equity towards defenceless 
Africans aspiring to a modern civilization. To the Bantu 
the question is: How can we rise to the heights of civiliza- 
tion as all other races have done and fulfil our destiny 
under Providence? The British constitution is broad 
enough to allow defeated races to govern themselves ; 
when then, and how, shall we too be allowed our fair share 
in the government of the country? To the Europeans the 
question is: How shall the supremacy won by centuries of 
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effort and development be retained intact ? How shall 
coming white generations be secured against the rising tide 
of colour ? 

Europeans have endeavoured to solve the problem in 
three ways: (1) By the Cape policy that grants equal 
political and industrial rights to all civilized men, throwing 
open the door of equal opportunity and upward develop- 
ment for white and black in the same territorial and economic 
spheres. (2) By the northern repressive idea that in order 
to enable the white man to remain dominant the black 
should be kept down in a position of inferiority as servant 
to Europeans and be prevented by artificial legislative 
barriers—e.g. the colour bar in industry—from attaining 
to the white man’s standard of life. (3) By the Hertzog 
compromise of equality of opportunity for white and black 
in separate territorial and industrial spheres. 

If we examine these three policies by turn in the light 
of academic theory and then in the light of actual facts 
they yield divergent results. These results offer guidance 
as to the ideal conditions that will produce the most satis- 
factory inter-racial relationships for the unknown future. 

(1) The Cape policy was initiated by Sir George Grey 
(1854-1861), who is universally regarded as the best and 
wisest governor South Africa has ever had. On the granting 
of self-government to the Cape Colony in 1854, Sir George 
conferred the franchise without any distinction of colour. 
He adopted a forward policy of advancing the Natives in 
education and industries by instituting liberal grants to 
Lovedale and Healdtown (Native centres of learning and 
industrial training), by building the Grey Hospital in King 
Williamstown to counteract superstition, and by suppressing 
strong drink and fire-arms. The comment of historians is 
that these wise measures accomplished much good, and a 
set was given to the Native policy of the Cape which still 
honourably distinguishes it. This cannot be denied. It is 


1See The History of Native Policy in South Africa, by Professor Edgar H. Brookes 
M.A., D.Litt. Chapter XV. on ‘ Segregation and the Land Question,’ 
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our experience. But while practical experience points to 
the wisdom of the Cape policy the northern doctrinaires 
preach the reverse. General Hertzog said last November 
at Smithfield : 


It is clear to me that the other three provinces cannot permit the 
Native franchise to be extended on the Cape basis; neither can the 
Native be given the right to become a member of Parliament. It is 
clear, further, that the grant of the franchise to the Natives on the Cape 
basis would necessarily mean the ruin of the white population and of 
European civilization in the Union. . . . It must be patent to all that 
the Cape Native franchise must be fundamentally altered unless we 
want to see either civil war or the white man’s ruin and that of European 
civilization in South Africa. 


Such is the contrast between actuality and hypothesis. 

(2) The second policy is favoured by what Dr C. T. 
Loram calls the ‘ Repressionists,’ ! who must be classed as 
‘the majority of the whites in the Southern States of 
America and in South Africa. Their view is that the black 
man is an inferior creature, and that he cannot escape from 
that inferiority.’ He was condemned by the ancient curse 
of Ham to be the hewer of wood and drawer of water for 
the white man. ‘The moment he wishes to raise himself 
in the social scale, to profit by the white man’s example 
and to turn to his own use the latent powers within him, 
then he is to be sternly repressed as imperilling the supremacy 
of the white man.’ 

Thinking people have veered away from this repressive 
view, but the majority of whites in South Africa, especially 
the backvelders, cling to it or else remain utterly indifferent 
to the whole problem. It is typically the policy of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State and it has historically 
proved wrong, unjust and bad. It has produced an anti- 
white race of Natives; it has perpetrated the worst forms 
of legal injustice, ugly racial collisions and a spirit of rabid 
racial animosity. Examples are abundant but space forbids. 
As Dr Loram says: ‘If the Repressionist would listen it 

1 See The Education of the South African Native, p. 17. 
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might be possible to convince him that his policy cannot 
be carried out to-day, even if it were ever desirable.’ 

Although repression is still held by a large number of 
white South Africans as a policy, we may here dismiss it 
as impracticable and fraught with supreme danger to the 
future of South Africa. 

(3) The newest proposal is that of Segregation as ex- 
pounded by General Hertzog, the Prime Minister of the 
present Pact Government (Dutch Nationalists and English 
Labourists), and in political theory by Professor Edgar 
Brookes. Its aim is equality of opportunity in separate 
territorial and industrial ‘spheres, so that on the one side 
the white should be sufficiently segregated to enable him 
to preserve his traditional civilization secluded from the 
degrading influence of the black man’s lower civilization, 
and to rehabilitate the 130,000 ‘ poor whites’ whose de- 
generacy is assumed to be due to the black man’s com- 
petition and upward rise ; and, on the other side, to enable 
the black man to reach the zenith of political and economic 
achievement, developing independently ‘on his own lines’ 
(as if two different types of civilization were now possible), 
unhampered by the thwarting influences of the European’s 
superior organization. 

At first sight this proposition looks attractive. It has 
the advantage of appearing just. But whether it is feasible 
is the problem of which as yet no solution is vouchsafed 
by its sponsors. It is the ideal dream of the Segregationists 
and it has been approved by a number of highly respected 
thinkers who need not be named here. We should therefore 
be satisfied that it is hopelessly impracticable before rejecting 
it in favour of the only other alternative, the Cape policy. 

To begin with, the three forms of segregation that really 
concern us are the territorial, industrial and political, 
because social and educational segregation are already in 
being, as the result of natural evolution. At this juncture 
we need not discuss political segregation, for that will 
automatically follow when once territorial segregation is 
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possible. Industrial segregation presupposes two things: 
first, that the black man is able to conduct his commerce 
and pursue his present vocations alone and divorced from the 
white man; secondly, that the white man is able to carry 
on all forms of unskilled work on the roads, on the farms, 
in the stores, in the kitchens and underground at the mines, 
independently of the black man. 

Both hypotheses, we may at once affirm, are equally 
impossible in South Africa. They are possible in the United 
States of America, in Australia and in West Africa, but 
the South African white man is incapable of undertaking 
unskilled work in the presence of the much cheaper and 
equally efficient black labour. As proof of this, the white 
Labour Party in the Hertzog Pact has devised the Colour 
Bar Bill, the effect of which will be to limit the black man 
by legislative barriers to the bottom unskilled work and 
to reserve all the skilled work to which he naturally aspires 
to the white man; in fact to ‘encircle a white oligarchy 
with a ring fence’ in the words of General Smuts. Under 
such a system the black man will be between the agricul- 
tural serfdom of landlessness and the industrial serfdom 
of the colour bar—a veritable case of the devil and the 
deep sea. Such a principle is unlikely to outlast its days 
as a temporary expedient. It is not a solution with any 
element of permanency in it. It is selfish, unscientific, 
unnatural and non-moral, and carries with it its own damna- 
tion. Industrial segregation may thus be dismissed as 
impractical. 

The key to the whole Native Question is territorial 
segregation. If the white people of South Africa were 
Christian enough to do the Bantu justice in a thorough- 
going scheme of territorial segregation then the future 
would be promising. But unfortunately Christianity has 
not yet been practised to that extent. The first attempt 
we have had of territorial segregation is that of the Natives 
Land Act of 1918. This Act confirmed the Natives in the 
sole occupancy of their reserves, proposed the setting aside 
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of additional areas in which Natives could purchase land and 
forbade them to purchase in other areas except with the 
special permission of the Government. This Act satisfied no 
one. The Natives naturally objected to the restriction of 
their right to purchase and the Europeans were unwilling 
to have their farms set aside for Native occupation. Two 
commissions were appointed to recommend the areas which 
should be set aside but their suggestions have not been 
accepted. The Act is now thirteen years old, but no addi- 
tional areas have been opened for Native occupation. On 
the contrary the evictions of Native tenants who have 
nowhere to go have been rigorously carried out by the 
farmers with harrowing results. Both General Smuts and 
General Hertzog as Prime Ministers have proudly owned 
this Land Act as their first step towards a segregation 
policy, to the amazement of the Natives who expected the 
Act to be either repealed or carried out to its reasonable 
conclusion. Of all the grievances harboured by the Natives 
against European rule the greatest is this Land Act. Native 
confidence in the white man has been further undermined 
by the present Government which within twelve months 
lays claim to the doubtful record of having introduced a 
greater number of anti-Native bills in Parliament than any 
other previous Government: A tax on blankets used only 
by Natives; the Colour Bar Bill; the increase of Native 
taxation in three of the four provinces ; the attempted resus- 
citation of two defunct odious Pass Laws against Transvaal 
Native women and Transkei Native voters respectively ; 
the civilized-labour policy that has displaced Native workers 
by white workers in railways and other industries and other 
projected anti-Native measures like the Masters and Servants 
Bill. The present Government are showing the world that 
their first care is the protection of the white race even at 
the cost of injustice to the Bantu, their candour has thrown 
the favourite political expression, ‘making South Africa a 
white man’s country,’ into bold relief. We Natives are 


equally frank in our belief that present-day Christianity is 
25 
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not going to prove influential enough to induce Parliament 
to provide the land needed for Native development. Hence 
our lack of faith in the new Hertzog solution. We have 
no option but to judge it by stern deeds and not by honeyed 
words. 

Our lack of equal economic opportunity, now confirmed 
by the legal colour bar, is a stern reality. No cure is offered 
by the Churches to assuage our ills. We have been further 
disappointed that General Smuts, who has played an 
important part in European councils of world policy, has, 
in his native land, proved helpless in constructive measures 
of Native policy. 

The most influential economic group in the country is 
that of European farmers. Their clamant need is cheap 
Native labour to operate their farms. They are solidly 
opposed to any scheme of segregation calculated to provide 
more land and independence for black men. These farmers 
control the government of the country. They rely for 
their labour on the black man who is squeezed out from 
his tribal location by the prevalent intolerable congestion. 
European farmers own large estates, in many cases of five 
thousand to fifty thousand acres each, while black men are 
herded together, between thirty and a hundred souls to the 
square mile of Native-owned land. The belief of the white 
farmers is that additional land provided for the Natives 
will react detrimentally on their labour market. This is 
where the Hertzog compromise breaks down. 

What then is our hope? In our view the Cape liberal 
policy proves itself the best. It has stood the test of time, 
giving the maximum satisfaction to both white and black. 
The Transvaal policy satisfies only the Kruger party and 
engenders an anti-white feeling in the hearts of the Natives, 
a feeling that will ultimately recoil disastrously on the 
whole country. The black man does not ask for much, 
only for justice, justice in land distribution, justice in 
economic opportunity and justice in political representa- 
tion. This is no excessive demand. Historically it has 
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been natural for all races from the time of the Greek 
helots and Roman plebs. There will never be any inter- 
racial goodwill in the country until it is granted willingly 
by the authorities. We Natives deliberately stand or fall 
by the Cape policy because we know it. The Hertzog 
compromise we do not know; nor do we see any likelihood 
of its materialization under existing circumstances and in 
the light of our knowledge of the psychology of the white 
South African. Our conviction is that the Hertzog con- 
ception of segregation is chimerical. It has no parallel in 
the world. What we observe in actuality is the complete 
racial, territorial and political segregation of France, Italy 
and Portugal. If we were allowed to live in our own 
autonomous Crown Colony, like Basutoland or the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, extracted from the Union of South 
Africa and governed direct from Downing Street, then we 
would heartily say: ‘ Yes.’ But the day of such a system 
of segregation has passed irrevocably. 

The farmer-politicians of the northern provinces of 
South Africa are not prepared to make any sacrifices for 
the purposes of enlarging the supply of Native land, for 
that would work against the interests of those who depend 
on Native labour for their farms and industries. Some 
apposite comments are made in the Report of the Govern- 
ment Economic Commission (published February 1926) with 
reference to this argument : 


The contact of the Native and the European has lasted too long, 
and their economic co-operation is too intimate and well established, 
for the Native to be excluded from European areas and European in- 
dustries. The provision of adequate Native reserves has been delayed 
too long for it to be possible for the present Native population of the 
Union to live without dependence on outside employment, and it was 
far too long the policy of the Union to drive the Native by taxation and 
other devices to work for Europeans for it to be possible now to exclude 
him from the field of employment he is occupying. 


We should have thought that the white South African 
could have realized, in his personal and business interest 
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if from no nobler motive, that the economic development 
of the five million Bantu was a paying proposition for his 
markets. It is a curious spectacle to see one million and 
a half white settlers transporting all sorts of products to 
foreign markets and neglecting the five million potential 
consumers in their own country. In fact the lack of 
progress among the Natives is manifestly an economic 
hindrance to the white commercial community. Booker T. 
Washington was correct in saying that you cannot keep 
the black man down in the gutter without keeping yourself 
there too. The one process inevitably involves the other. 

The application of legislative machinery, such as the 
Colour Bar legislation, by a modern civilized people for the 
purpose of repressing a backward race must be the despair 
of the rest of the civilized world. To quote again from 
the Report : 


To the Commissioners it appears to be an unsound policy to exclude 
by legislation a class which has no representation in the legislature from 
the economic developments at present open to them, for the benefit 
of a politically privileged class. The white man has less to fear from an 
improvement than from a deterioration in the economic status of the 
Native. . . . The Commissioners declare that a market for South African 
manufactures, from which much is hoped to be found, is the growing 
demands of the Native population, but any growth will be checked by a 
policy that restricts the Native’s opportunities for employment and so 
keeps down his wages. 


Our last hope lies with the world of the Church and its 
inculcation of higher ethical standards among the rulers of 
South Africa, where the underlying belief is that the applica- 
tion of Christianity to economics spells suicide. To believe 
this is to confess that Christianity is a failure. A Transvaal 
farmer-politician in commenting upon the Hertzog pro- 
posals on Native policy says : 


A solution is impossible. It can only mean the extermination of 
the Native, and such a solution the white man will strenuously oppose, 
not because he loves the Kaffir so much, nor because he needs the Kaffir 
so badly, but simply because there is such a thing as right and justice, 
and because our deep-rooted Christian civilization prevents us from flying 
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to remedies which are elemental, even if we had the power or strength 
to make use of them. Indeed, it is just this ingrained conception of 
fairness and equity that makes the problem so difficult. We wish to 
apply Christian principles, but apparently we cannot do so without 
committing suicide. 


We do not believe that the application of the principles 
of Christianity to economics is suicidal, but the duty of 
proving and preaching this falls to the Church. The most 
influential Church in South Africa is the Dutch Reformed 
Church, inasmuch as it claims the great majority of our 
rulers. We Natives are not in a position to bring any 
influence to bear directly within the councils of this Church 
by reason of its own statutory colour bar against the 
Natives, but we highly appreciate the recent important 
European-Bantu Conference convened by this Church at 
Johannesburg in 1928. Therefore we urge that the sister 
Churches should intercede in our behalf and pray with us 
that a new heart be created in our rulers. We trust to the 
Almighty God to help us out of our gloom. Laymen can 
help us through their Rotary Clubs and Round Table 
Conferences. We can do our share in the existing Joint 
Councils, Native Welfare Associations and other inter-racial 
conferences (such as the European-Bantu Conference) which 
have proved effective to a considerable degree in bringing 
together the moderate leaders of all sections and races, 
dispelling much mutual ignorance and suspicion and creating 
knowledge and good understanding. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


D. D. T. JaBAvu 





MANNERS AND 
RACE RELATIONSHIPS’ 


By FATHER CALLAWAY, S.S.J.E. 


MANNERS ON THE VELD 


F the consideration shown in manners is one of the 

hall-marks of civilization then it is impossible to call 

the Natives of South Africa uncivilized. Their manners, 

equally with ours, depend upon vision, and their manners, 

equally with ours, are guarded by custom. To the Native 

as to S. Paul, the first and conclusive argument is, ‘ We nave 
no such custom.’ 

Of course such an argument can be abused. Cincy 
may support evil as well as good, and quite obviously there 
are many evil things which have been and still are strongly 
entrenched in Native custom. To such an extent is this 
the case that to many people custom itself has come to be 
synonymous with evil. But this, surely, is to mistake its 
abuse for custom itself. It is a mistake with which some 
of us are very familiar in the controversies over ritual. 

Custom itself represents, in the main, the welfare of 
society. It is the guiding line by which the individual is 
taught to conform to the whole. Custom does not represent 
merely our word fashion. It is, on the whole, higher and 
less fickle than fashion: it is a more reasoned and reasonable 
thing. It has a high pedigree, a more ancient birth, a more 
honourable tradition. ‘Custom,’ says Wordsworth, is ‘ deep 
almost as life.’ 

Above all things, custom is intended to impress upon the 


1 [This article is the central part of five short papers presently to be published by the 
author in separate form. An announcement of their publication, when arranged, will 
be made in the Bibliography which appears in each number of the Review.—EprTors.] 
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mind of the Native his membership in a body and to enshrine 
and perpetuate the courtesies of relationship within the 
body. The Native of South Africa is by nature a courteous 
person. He does not certainly express his courtesy in quite 
the same way that we do. Indeed some of his manners are 
singularly irritating to the European. The Native con- 
siders it quite polite when he meets a stranger to bombard 
him with a whole catechism of questions. ‘ Where do you 
come from?’ ‘Where are you going to?’ ‘ What is 
your business when you get there?’ ‘ When will you be 
coming back?’ . . . To the white man such questions are 
the very reverse of good manners—they sound impertinent— 
but he goes on to find that they belong to the courtesies of 
life on the veld. To the Native mind it shows interest in 
a man to ask where he is going to and where he comes from. 
It would be wanting in good manners to be indifferent. 
Such manners are not merely his private concern, because 
no man is just a ‘ private concern.’ A man belongs to a 
family, to a clan, to a tribe, to a people, to humanity. The 
Native does not ask such questions like a sentry who is on 
the look out for a foe, nor like a policeman who requires 
every man to have his credentials. He asks as the member 
of a community who is interested in his fellow-members. 

Again, the Native must find it difficult to understand 
the words, ‘to beg I am ashamed.’ Why should a man be 
ashamed of begging? If he begs from you for a pinch of 
tobacco, is he not treating you in a filial way and will he 
not say, when you have unlocked your pouch, ‘ Bawo’ 
(my father)? He may also add an expression of thanks 
which to us sounds the reverse of polite. ‘ Ungadinwa 
nangomso’ (Don’t be tired—do the same to-morrow). 
Not only is it polite to beg, it is also equally polite to borrow, 
and in both the Native is a master of courtesy. 

The author of Elia tells us that 
the human species is composed of two distinct races, the men who borrow 


and the men who lend. All the dwellers upon earth flock hither and do 
naturally fall in with one or other of these primary distinctions, The 
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infinite superiority of the former, which I choose to designate as the great 
race, is discernible in their figure, and a certain instinctive superiority. 
The latter are born degraded. There is something in the air of one of 
this cast lean and suspicious, contrasting with the open, trusting, generous 
manners of the other. . . . What a careless, even deportment hath your 
borrower! What rosy gills! What a beautiful reliance on Providence 
doth he manifest—taking no more thought than lilies! What a liberal 
confounding of those pedantic distinctions of meuwm and tuum. . . . His 
exactions have such a cheerful, voluntary air. He cometh to you with a 
smile and troubleth you with no receipt; confining himself to no set 
season. 


I think that the author of Elia must, unknown to the 
literary world, have lived for some time amongst the Natives 
of South Africa. 

Courtesy is closely allied to sympathy and, as we should 
expect, the Native is a sympathetic person. His is the true 
sympathy which makes him identify himself with the 
sufferer. If you ask after his health he will say, ‘ I am well 
but I am not well—it is so-and-so.’ This sounds cryptic 
to us, but all that it means is that he is so closely allied in 
sympathy with some sufferer—his child or his friend—that 
he cannot speak of himself as well because the sufferings of 
the loved one are his own. Here again the manner of 
expressing sympathy differs from those of Europeans. A 
stranger from England once asked some Native girls the 
meaning of the word uku-kuza (to sympathize). The answer 
was, ‘ When anybody is sick we all go and we sit round her 
and we say “ Oh!”’ 

Often it would seem the manners of the Native belong 
to the East rather than the West. As I read the book of 
Genesis I find it easy in imagination to people some of the 
scenes with Natives of these parts. 

At the present time the Natives are nowhere more at 
home than in front of the counters of the traders’ shops. 
In country places the shop is not merely a place of mer- 
chandise, it is a convenient rendezvous where friends may 
meet. In the art of bargaining the Native has become a 
past master, and he is prepared to spend hours, if necessary, 
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in securing better terms. I cannot think that this method of 
commerce is at all in keeping with the original dignity of 
the Native character. Whenever I read that delightful 
account in the book of Genesis (chap. xxiii.) of the purchase 
by Abraham of the cave of Machpelah, I see in my own mind 
a few dark-skinned Natives sitting out on the veld in front 
of a cattle-kraal. Then I see one of them rising from the 
ground, gathering his ox-skin or blanket round him and 
asking for the object of his desire. And then, when he 
has sat down, I see another get up and I hear him say with 
gentle courtesy, ‘ Nay, my lord, hear me: the field give I 
thee, and the cave that is therein, I give it thee; in the 
presence of the sons of my people give Tit thee.’ Then the 
other speaks again, and with courteous persistence asks to 
make the field his own by purchase. You feel, as you listen, 
that this was indeed expected of him, and the owner in 
reply quotes his price, although, with oriental politeness, he 
adds, ‘ What is that betwixt me and thee ? ’ 

That method of dealing is, I always feel, much more in 
accordance with primitive Native character than the rough 
and rude scramble that so often prevails at a trader’s store. 
The grasping spirit would, unfortunately, by no means be 
necessarily excluded from such a method of dealing, but the 
forms of procedure would be dignified and courteous. I 
gather that this courtesy prevails when Natives are dis- 
cussing the delicate question of dowry, and yet, I fear, 
there is often an extreme readiness to gain an advantage 
even at such times. 

We find this same blend of politeness with commercial 
keenness in dealings with a Native doctor. 

‘ What will you give me to cause me to leave my hut ?’ 

‘Sir, we will give you something to cause you to quit 
your hut. It is at home: it is a goat.’ 

‘Is it possible that you come to take me away with a 
goat, to go to a man whom I am going to cure ?’ 

‘Oh, dear sir, do not trouble yourself with talking ; 
there is also a bullock at home to take you away.’ 
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The patient is treated and gets better, and then the 
doctor asks for fees. The friends of the patient point out a 
young cow with a heifer by her side, also a calf of a year 
old—three altogether. The doctor says: ‘I thank you 
for the cattle, but give me something to wipe my eyes with.’ 
He means that he is not quite satisfied; his eyes are not 
quite free from dust, so that he cannot see the cattle clearly. 
So they give him a goat, ‘ to wipe his eyes with.’ 

Take again another familiar passage: Abraham sits 
in the ‘ tent door in the heat of the day ’ and three strangers 
come to him. And when he sees them he runs to meet 
them, and with the true courtesy of the host he bows himself 
before them and begs them to accept hospitality. ‘I will 
fetch,’ he says, ‘a morsel of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts.’ Again I find, mutatis mutandis, the Native of the 
veld. Never are his manners seen to greater advantage 
than in his exercise of hospitality. A good man is primarily 
a good host. And a good host is necessarily a polite host. 
He would naturally speak in a depreciating way of his 
resources (‘a morsel of bread’), and yet he would fetch a 
‘calf tender and good.’ Such manners spring, like all good 
manners, from respect for humanity. Amongst the Natives 
there is—or at least there was in the past—a singular lack 
of respect for mere outward appearance or external advan- 
tage. Good birth called for special respect and also grey 
hairs, but generally speaking a man was treated as a man 
even if he were the least favoured in outward possessions. 
His poverty did not rob him of his manhood (ubuntu) nor 
of his citizenship nor of the respect of his neighbours. The 
man was part of the whole—the whole clan, the whole tribe, 
You could not treat the man with disrespect without slight- 
ing the whole. If one member suffer the whole body must 
suffer. The one great law binding on young people was 
respect for their elders. 

It would be a simple matter, if space allowed, to elaborate 
the account of the manners on the veld, but I have written 
enough to show that the Native is naturally a person of 
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courteous manners. Further than that his manners are 
good in the sense that they are not only good in themselves 
but also rightly directed. He does not respect what we 
should call mammon—the outward accidents of wealth— 
but humanity (ubuntu). He may indeed look no further in 
thought than the man of to-day. He may fail to look 
beyond man to Man and beyond Man to his Maker, but his 
instinct is right in giving respect to manhood. The manners 
of a people are sacred to those people. Our task is not to 
treat them with disrespect because they may differ from our 
own but to point to Christianity as the fulfilment of all 
that is good in manners. 


MANNERS IN THE CRUCIBLE 


Zemk’inkomo magwalandini (‘ The cattle are leaving us, 
ye cowards’)! As the cry burst forth from the throats of 
the angry owners of the cattle, men would snatch a couple of 
assegais from the thatch of the roof and would run eagerly 
to the spot. They would see an empty cattle-kraal and far 
away, along a mountain path, they would see cattle being 
driven off by a party of marauders. How had it happened ? 
‘While men slept . .. an enemy hath done this.’ The 
thing is still happening under new conditions. Natives of 
intelligence and character are raising the same cry. They 
begin to see that national assets of great value are swiftly 
being carried away ‘while men slept.’ They complain 
that with the old customs they are losing the treasure 
which those customs sought to enshrine. They complain 
that the respect and reverence of old days are disappearing 
like the cattle swept off by the raiders. They are deeply 
and resentfully critical of many of the new manners and of 
the white people whom they hold responsible for the change. 
They are shocked when they see the forwardness of the 
young people, their disregard of ancient convention, their 
wilfulness, their self-pleasing, their extravagance in dress. 
And the white man from his side makes a similar complaint. 
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He sees that the old attitude of the Native towards himself 
has changed. Once upon a time he was i-Nkosi (Chief, 
* Sir’). Now he is wmlungu (*‘ White man,’ with a touch of 
contempt). He sees that the old deference has largely 
gone and in its place is indifference and, sometimes, a scarcely 
veiled hostility. The white man is often inclined to lay the 
blame upon the missionary. He says that disrespect is 
the product of the schools and that education is responsible 
for the loss of manners. This is sometimes said in a very 
emphatic and even offensive way by men who are prejudiced 
and unreasoning. But it is also said in a more polite and 
balanced way by thoughtful and cultured people. Few 
of us who know the fact would deny that manners have 
deteriorated. More than that, if ‘ school’ is given a suffi- 
ciently wide meaning it is undoubtedly true that schooling 
is largely responsible for the breakdown of manners. 

It could scarcely be otherwise. Look at that party of 
young Native lads walking in single file along a veld path. 
Perhaps there are ten or even more of them. They are all 
arrayed in the cast-off clothing of Europe and they carry 
bundles upon their backs. The sun beats pitilessly down 
as they toil along and yet they are obviously gay. The 
lad who brings up the rear is squeezing a weird strain of 
music out of a concertina bought at a trader’s shop. The 
toils of the road are more than half forgotten in the sensa- 
tions and associations evoked by the music. Where do 
they come from, these cheerful children of the sunshine ? 
Some of them are leaving for the first time some kraal in 
the very heart of Pondoland. They have lived the old life, 
undisturbed and unashamed, according to the traditions of 
their fathers and grandfathers. But every step of the way 
they now go is a school. Everywhere they hear new ideas 
long before they even reach the mines of Johannesburg ; 
while they are still in the train, they meet with wholly new 
experiences. At the halting-places they are immediately 
surrounded by strange people who eagerly thrust before 
them food and other articles of purchase. Quickly they 
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learn the tricks of the trade which belong to the boys who 
work on the mines. Some of them prove apt pupils. 

We need not carry on the picture. Bishop Key once asked 
a Native chief who had for the first time visited a big town 
what his impressions were. ‘ It is a hell,’ was the emphatic 
answer. He saw, not what we generally see, the pleasant 
homes, the kindliness, the pleasant social intercourse. He 
saw the dark side, the back slums, the unhealthy dens, the 
birds of prey which feed upon the offal of a great town. 
Sufficient to say that the boy who goes to the mines a fairly 
docile child of nature, taught according to the ways of the 
veld, will return in nine months with many new ideas and 
with at least the seeds of thought sufficient to revolutionize 
the manners of the old life. 

Zemk’inkomo magwalandini (‘ The cattle are leaving us, ye 
cowards’)! . . . And yet that boy may have never entered 
a mission school or a church. Nevertheless it is only true to 
say that missionaries do find that the children of their schools 
are apt to lose their old sanctions long before they accept 
the new and higher sanctions. There is a readiness to 
grasp at the liberty of self-pleasing rather than the liberty 
to love, honour and respect others. 

Added to all the other tendencies which make for a break- 
down in manners there is the race consciousness which in its 
early stages is apt to express itself in an ugly defiance of 
courtesy and to wrap itself round with an irritating self- 
assertion. 

It is also true that, even apart from school education, 
missionary work has some direct responsibility for the change. 
Christianity teaches respect for humanity and respect for 
each individual. It joins hands with the ancient primitive 
teaching of the Native in emphasizing that humanity is to 
be reverenced in itself apart from extraneous advantages. 
In this way Christianity comes into conflict with all worldly 
standards and with all arbitrary distinctions based upon 
possessions and colour. It condemns the contempt and 
condescension which so often accompany the wealth of the 
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world. Sometimes where the teaching of Christianity is 
really gripped it is bound to reveal the contradictions of that 
teaching in the ordinary life of the world. 

Think of a boy trained all his life in a mission school. He 
comes, we will suppose, from a heathen home, a bright 
attractive little chap who soon takes to the life of the mission 
with as much readiness as he once took to the herding of his 
father’s sheep and goats. He masters the mysteries of the 
alphabet and quickly shoots up the early standards. But 
far more important than any advance in purely school work 
js a quiet simple development of character. The response 
to religion at first is largely a response to the missionary ; 
then comes to be a more personal activity and the boy 
grows quietly both morally and spiritually. There is 
nothing priggish or self-conscious about his religion. He is 
still a boy who loves the games and play of a boy. As he 
advances in school he learns to read English and he takes an 
intelligent interest in books. He begins to see what Chris- 
tianity has done in the world and in the lives of individuals. 
He goes to a training college and becomes a teacher. His 
world now enlarges. Long ago he has seen something of 
the difficulties of relationship between white and black. 
No doubt he has had his perplexities, his struggles, his efforts 
to reconcile all that he learns with all that he finds. He has 
had talks too with others. He has come across the eager 
champion of Native rights, the boy who is up against all 
white control. He has heard his arguments and he has 
retained his own loyalty. He grips the truth of a Catholic 
Church which is to unite all. He is quiet and respectful 
in manner. 

Then the day comes when he goes by train to attend 
some holiday course for teachers. He has not provided 
himself with food. The train stops at a station where he 
sees a coffee stall. Many of the European passengers hurry 
out to get refreshment; he waits quietly until they have 
been served, then with hat in hand he tenders his sixpence for 
coffee. ‘Clear out of this, boy! No d——d niggers here!’ 
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Humiliated he returns to his compartment and he thinks 
long and deep. He has been brought up against it to some 
extent before—this strange insolent contempt for his colour. 
He has seen it over and over again, not only in the offensive 
superiority of the low white, but also in the aloofness and 
indifference and the ‘ keep in your place’ attitude of the 
better class of European. ‘ Trouble does not arise amongst 
individuals because one is superior to the others but because 
one tells the others so loudly. So it is with races.’ To-day 
he is at the parting of the ways. How is he to face it ? 
He is bound to deal with it—to determine his own attitude 
towards it. 

Now, one of three things may happen. Conscious of a 
great injustice, eagerly resentful of an attitude which flatly 
contradicts not only the teaching of Christianity but the 
best teaching of his own people, he may nurse a bitter and 
resentful spirit. He may associate himself with other 
malcontents who have rebelled against the contempt of the 
white man and have refused to submit tamely to the insults. 
He may easily use all the education he has received as 
an agitator against European control. He may find argu- 
ments in every additional act of injustice, in every pin-prick, 
for stirring up the flame of national consciousness in others 
and in fanning discontent in those who still hesitate to join 
the campaign against European control. 

Or he may become one of a larger number who bow to 
the inevitable, who become, outwardly at least, submissive, 
who pocket their pride and accept their wage with a smile of 
subservience. Here it is that the ‘ Oriental Despot’ is so 
much in evidence. The ‘ golden image’ is set up, the 
‘dulcimer . . . and all manner of stringed instruments’ 
give their signal and men prostrate themselves. In this 
way they ‘ purchase to themselves a good degree.’ They 
become known as ‘ quite decent fellows,’ but they forfeit 
some of their manhood. Who can blame them ? 

There is a third path, but it is far the most difficult and 
few there be that find it. Those few are the salt of the earth. 
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I have had the privilege to know just a few of those few 
and, figuratively, whenever I think of them I take off my 
hat. They are the men who face the unpleasant facts 
bravely and go their way, quiet and undisturbed. They 
make allowances for the great difficulties of race relationship. 
I once tried to apologize to one of such men for some par- 
ticularly irritating slight from some European. His answer 
was, ‘ Father, the white man has got a great treasure in the 
refinement of his social life and it is only natural that he 
should guard it jealously.’ Such men look beyond the 
inconsistencies and hardness of Europeans in their attitude 
towards themselves to the splendid qualities which they 
possess. They realize the debt they owe to the white man. 
They see that the only solution of the difficulty is in Chris- 
tianity. They seek to nourish within themselves the 
Christian spirit, ‘that secure and wholesome health that 
lies deepest in the silent places of the soul.’ An eminent 
author once wrote as follows : 


Our so-called race problems are merely the problems caused by our 
antipathies. Now the antipathies of men, like the faces of men, are very 
elemental, widespread, and momentous mental phenomena. But they 
are also in their fundamental nature extremely capricious and also ex- 
tremely suggestible elemental phenomena. Let an individual alone and 
he will feel antipathies for certain other human beings very much as any 
young child does, namely, quite capriciously. . . . But train a man first 
to give names to his antipathies and then to regard the antipathies thus 
named as sacred merely because they have a name and then you get the 
phenomena of racial hatred . . . class hatred. . . . Such trained hatreds 
are peculiarly pathetic and peculiarly deceitful because they combine in 
such a subtle way the elemental vehemence of the hatred that a child may 
feel for a stranger, or a cat for a dog, with the appearance of dignity and 
solemnity and even of duty which a name gives. . . . What we can do is 
to try not to be fooled by them. .. . 


It is not by any means easy ‘ not to be fooled by them,’ 
but it is infinitely harder to dominate them. It is through 
such men—the men who dominate ‘trained hatreds ’— 
that alone will come the solution of the race problem. 

There is an increasing number of such men on both sides 
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of the colour bar. Amongst Europeans there are many who 
all unconsciously are making a real contribution towards a 
new spirit of mutual trust and mutual respect. But there 
are others who are actively and even passionately trying to 
redress wrongs and to open a way of reconciliation. These 
are the men who realize that the only respect the white men 
should seek is respect for what is worthy of respect. It is 
true of such men that ‘ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.’ 
G. CALLAWAY 
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POPULATION AND HEALTH IN 
AFRICA 


By J. H. OLDHAM 


HE Report of the last census in South Africa inscribes 

in bold type on its title pages a quotation from 

Mr J. M. Keynes, in which that writer asserts that the 

question of population ‘ is going to be not merely an econom- 

ist’s problem, but, in the near future, the greatest of all 

social questions—a question which will arouse some of the 

deepest instincts and emotions of men, and about which 

feeling may run as passionately as in earlier struggles between 
religions.’ 

The problem of population has the same fundamental 
importance for the African continent that it has for the 
world as a whole. But it assumes two sharply contrasted 
forms according as attention is directed to the tropical parts 
of the continent or to the Union of South Africa. 

In comparison with the adjoining continents of Europe 
and Asia the population of Africa is small. With an area 
three times as large as Europe it has only a third, possibly 
not more than a fourth, of the population of the latter. 
While the area of Asia exceeds that of Africa by nearly a 
half, its population is seven or eight times as large. 

This sparseness of population is particularly marked in 
the central portions of the continent. British East Africa 
from Kenya to Northern Rhodesia has an area of a little 
over a million square miles, with an estimated Native 
population of less than twelve millions. India with an area 
less than twice as large supports a population of three hun- 
dred and eighteen millions. The population of Nigeria alone 
is a half as large again as that of the whole of British East 
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Africa. The Belgian Congo, which includes 900,000 square 
miles, has a population of eight and a half millions, while 
Belgium itself maintains nearly as great a population in an 
area one-eightieth as large. French Equatorial Africa, with 
an area three times as large as France, has an estimated 
population of less than three millions. 

Not only is the population of Central Africa sparse, but 
there are grounds for thinking that it is declining. 

In regard to the Belgian Congo, the Commission for the 
Protection of the Natives, which is a permanent statutory 
body, in its Report for the year 1919 stated that the de- 
population of the Colony was ‘ unhappily not a matter on 
which any doubt existed in the minds of members of the 
Commission ; such depopulation is real, rapid and alarm- 
ing.’? So serious did the situation appear that an enquiry 
into the whole subject was undertaken under the auspices 
of the Committee of the National Colonial Congress in 
Belgium. With the help of leading experts and in the light 
of the best knowledge available a report was prepared and 
published in 1924 under the title La Question Sociale au 
Congo. There was complete unanimity among those who 
co-operated in the preparation of the report, first, that 
among Natives who leave their villages to take service 
among Europeans the death-rate is excessive and the birth- 
rate very low; secondly, that in districts ravaged by sleep- 
ing sickness depopulation is alarming and in some instances 
almost complete ; thirdly, that the rate of infant mortality 
is everywhere very high; and fourthly, that while there 
are not sufficient data to decide with certitude whether 
outside centres of European occupation and apart from the 
ravages of sleeping sickness there is an excessive mortality 
and insufficient birth-rate, the probability is that population 
is decreasing. 

The estimates of population for French Equatorial 
Africa are so startling as to raise doubts regarding their 
accuracy. A writer on French colonial affairs asserts that 


1 Rapport au Roi, p. 18. 
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the population in 1911 was at least 4,900,000, and may have 
been as high as 6,000,000. Ten years later the estimate of 
population was 2,845,936.1 

In British East Africa it is only in Uganda that the 
attempt has been made to keep vital statistics. The returns 
show that the number of deaths in recent years has seriously 
exceeded the births. It is only within the past year or two 
that, thanks to the energetic measures undertaken by the 
medical department with the co-operation of the missions, 
the corner seems to have been successfully turned. As 
regards the remainder of British East Africa the conclusion 
reached by the recent Parliamentary Commission is that 
‘there is some ground for believing that deaths still exceed 
the births.’ # 

Argument as to whether the population of Central Africa 
is declining, and if so, as to the extent and rate of the decline 
would be a waste of time, since exact statistical information, 
which alone could supply conclusive proof, is wanting. It 
is, however, of the first practical importance to determine 
the chief causes which prevent the healthy growth of popula- 
tion, since increase of population is obviously necessary if 
the vast potential resources of the continent are to be 
developed for the good of mankind. 

The causes limiting the increase of population may for 
convenience be divided into three groups. First, there is the 
direct incidence of disease. Secondly, there are the causes 
connected with Native ways and habits of life. Thirdly, 
there are those resulting from the disturbance of Native 
life by the European occupation of Africa. 

Among the diseases destructive of human life in Africa 
a primary place must be assigned to those which are trans- 
mitted by insect carriers. Sleeping sickness holds a pre- 
eminent place as a cause of depopulation in the past. In 
the view of the Commission for the Protection of the Natives 
it has been the principal cause of depopulation in the Congo. 


1 Bruel, L’ Afrique Equatoriale Francaise, p. 353. 
* Report of East Africa Commission, p. 54. 
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It is reported to be the unanimous opinion of the older 
Roman Catholic missionaries that the scourge has destroyed 
eight or nine-tenths of the population of the middle Congo.! 
The outbreak of the disease in Uganda about twenty years 
ago caused the death of 300,000 people, or about one-tenth 
of the population of the Protectorate. Its ravages in French 
Equatorial Africa have been no less devastating. Happily 
the efforts which have been made to control the disease 
have met with a large measure of success. As a result of the 
anti-sleeping sickness campaign in Uganda the deaths from 
this cause, which numbered over eight thousand in 1905, 
were gradually reduced until none were recorded in 1917 
and subsequent years. But the menace, while held in check 
in certain areas, is not removed. It may be hoped that the 
international effort at present being made to deal with the 
scourge will make it a less serious danger to population than 
it has proved in the past. But whatever success may attend 
the efforts on the medical side it must not be forgotten that 
the ravages of the tsetse fly are not confined to the trans- 
mission of disease to human beings. The fly is also respons- 
ible for the depopulation of large areas in Africa by making 
them uninhabitable for Native tribes whose social system is 
bound up with the possession of cattle. Unfortunately there is 
reason to believe that the areas infected by fly are increasing. 

Malaria, one of the characteristic diseases of Africa, is 
not among the chief causes of mortality among adults. But 
in infected districts it is an important factor in infant mor- 
tality, and from the economic standpoint its effects are 
serious in lowering vitality and lessening productive capacity. 

Relapsing (tick) fever and plague are also to be reckoned 
among the serious menaces. A fresh epidemic of relapsing 
fever has recently made its appearance in West Africa. 
Plague is endemic in several districts of Kenya, and its spread 
might have grave economic consequences. 

A second class of diseases includes those communicated by 
contact. Chief among these are gonorrhoea and syphilis. 

1 La Question Sociale au Congo Belge, p. 52. 
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There are districts in Africa where almost the entire popula- 
tion has become infected with venereal disease. Careful 
statistics kept at the Mengo Hospital show that two out of 
every three Baganda mothers have had syphilis at one time 
or another. Venereal diseases have been given a rapid 
extension by the European occupation. Where they have 
found an entrance among populations previously immune 
they have had a devastating effect. A further scourge, 
among the most widespread in Africa, is yaws. The number 
of cases treated last year in Tanganyika alone was 74,000, 
and these were only a small proportion of existing cases. 
The medical department estimates that about sixteen per 
cent of the entire population are infected. Fortunately an 
effective and inexpensive means of treatment has been 
found, and the prospects of the campaign against yaws 
are consequently favourable. 

Alimentary diseases are a further menace to the health 
of African peoples. Dysentery is widespread. Helminthic 
(worm) diseases of various kinds, and in particular ankylo- 
stomiasis (hook-worm), while not a large factor in increasing 
the number of deaths, have a generally debilitating effect on 
the population. In the opinion of the senior medical officer 
at Mulago in Uganda, ankylostomiasis is second only to 
syphilis in its bad effects on the community. Recent in- 
vestigations in selected districts in Kenya have shown that 
between sixty and eighty per cent of the population in the 
districts in question were infected with one or more kinds 
of worm.! While the infection may be in many cases slight, 
helminthic diseases are among the most serious hindrances 
to Native advance and efficiency, and the lowering of vitality 
consequent on infection may have considerable influence on 
fertility both in men and in women. 

Finally there is the class of respiratory diseases—tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, influenza and cerebro-spinal fever; in 
varying degrees in different areas these take a heavy toll 
of life. For the introduction of tuberculosis into Africa the 


1 Report of East Africa Commission, p. 55. 
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European occupation is responsible. Finding a virgin soil, 
the germ once introduced is apt to spread with alarming 
rapidity and the habits of the Natives are an important 
predisposing factor. A similar susceptibility is found in 
regard to pneumonia. The devastation wrought by the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 will never be known, though in 
every colony the death-roll ran into many thousands and in 
some to many tens of thousands. Unfortunately the disease 
did not pass when the epidemic died down but has established 
itself as one of the serious dangers of the continent. 

The second group of causes of depopulation to be con- 
sidered are those connected with the conditions and habits 
of Native life. Among these the foremost place must be 
assigned to insanitary living conditions and malnutrition. 

A more insanitary type of dwelling than the Native hut, 
as it is found in many parts of the continent, it would be 
difficult to conceive. It is generally without light and 
ventilation. The mud walls and earth floor are a breeding- 
ground for disease-carrying insects, while the grass roof 
provides a harbourage for rats. The campaign against 
plague is largely a matter of providing a type of house that 
does not harbour rats. The prevention of tuberculosis, 
pneumonia and relapsing fever is also largely a question of 
housing. No provision is made in the usual Native village 
for the disposal of excreta and refuse. An adequate water- 
supply is often lacking and that which exists is easily con- 
taminated. The campaign against helminthiasis, dysentery 
and enteric is largely a question of sewage disposal. 

Until these insanitary conditions are put right the direct 
warfare with disease is an almost hopeless struggle. At- 
tempts to combat infant mortality, which is the crying evil 
of Africa, are a waste of effort if an increase of population 
merely provides, as is probable in existing conditions, more 
persons to be swept away by epidemics.! 


1 This does not mean that efforts to combat infant mortality are not to be undertaken 
until sanitary reformation has been brought about. Conditions may be better in some 
areas than in others. The remarkable success attending the work of the Lady Coryndon 
Maternity Training School in Uganda shows what may be accomplished by a direct 
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There is widespread agreement that the Natives of large 
parts of Africa are generally speaking under-nourished. 
The Commission for the Protection of the Natives in the 
Congo endorses the view that the Natives of Central Africa 
for the most part do not, because they cannot, eat sufficient 
to satisfy their hunger.1. The Principal Medical Officer in 
Kenya asserts that ‘nearly every year, for some weeks 
before the harvest, a large proportion of the population is 
underfed.’? Similar evidence might be multiplied. 

This malnutrition is the result partly of insufficiency of 
food and partly of the unsuitability of Native diet. The 
supply of food is apt to be exhausted some weeks or months 
before the new harvest is reaped, either because of want of 
forethought in growing sufficient crops, or because through 
lack of proper provision for storage the food has gone bad or 
been eaten by vermin. The demands for labour by European 
enterprise may in some cases contribute indirectly to the 
shortage of food by withdrawing an excessive number of men 
from a tribe and consequently throwing additional burdens 
on the women who in most cases cultivate the food crops. 

Again, Native diet is apt to be lacking in variety and 
consequently in constituents necessary to proper nourish- 
ment. The stamina of some tribes is so poor that it is 
probable that without the beneficial effects of abundance 
of sunshine they would succumb altogether. The medical 
department in Kenya has been devoting attention to this 
subject for some time, and fresh stimulus has been given to the 
consideration of it by the recent visit of Dr J. B. Orr of the 
Rowett Research Institute in Aberdeen. It is probable that 
experiments will be made in labour camps with a view to 
ascertaining the constituents necessary to a proper Native diet. 


attack on infant mortality. Whereas normally of every hundred conceptions in Baganda 
women only forty-five survive to the end of the first twelve months of life, treatment 
at the hospital has actually reduced this high mortality by three-quarters. What is 
said in the text of the article is intended only to emphasize the necessity of envisaging 
the health problem as a whole. 

1 Bulletin Officiel, 1924, p. 419. 

2 Annual Medical Report for 1922, p. 64. 
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Apart from insanitary conditions and malnutrition there 
are many Native practices and beliefs that are opposed to 
the healthy increase of population, such as the practice of 
abortion, which is common and widespread; the murder 
of children born under what are regarded as unpropitious 
circumstances; the severe form of the circumcision of 
women which prevails among certain tribes; the exposure 
of babies consequent on their being strapped to their mothers’ 
backs while the latter are at work or taking part in beer 
dances; and the superstitious beliefs which frequently 
interpose insurmountable obstacles to hygienic measures 
and sanitary reform. 

Thirdly, among the causes affecting population adversely 
are those which are the direct result of the European invasion 
of Africa. 

It is well known that the agglomeration of Natives in 
urban centres and in labour camps has a disastrous effect 
on population. The sanitary conditions in towns as a rule 
leave much to be desired. Changes in diet and in manner 
of life undermine the constitution of many. Venereal 
diseases are rife and comparatively few escape their infection. 
How deadly such conditions can be is shown by the fact 
that the burials of Natives in Leopoldville in fourteen years 
amounted to 8921, although its population has never at 
any time exceeded 4000; ‘the town, that is to say, but 
for accessions from outside, would have disappeared, since 
the number of children born is almost negligible.’ } 

Apart from conditions which tend to produce a high 
death-rate, life in such centres is unfavourable to the growth 
of homes. The cost of living is high, children are apt to be 
regarded as a burden, and many of the women are unwilling 
to accept the responsibilities of motherhood. All these 
factors contribute to a very low birth-rate in industrial 
centres. The recent Report of the Belgian Labour Commission 
quotes a passage in which the statement is made that the 
Native peoples in these centres have hardly any children 
1 La Question Sociale au Congo Belge, pp. 70-1. 
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at all! The Commission for the Protection of the Natives 
report that in the large centres of Leopoldville, Kinshasa, 
Coquilhatville and Boma 2800 Christian marriages yielded 
only 219 births, while at Basanjusu (in a region where 
sleeping sickness was prevalent), 867 Christian marriages 
gave only 28 births. With these figures may be contrasted 
the very different state of things in Kisantu, where a 
count made in 1925 showed that from 182 monogamous 
marriages 489 children were still living.2 The number 
of children who may be seen playing in the compound of 
the married quarters erected by the railway department in 
Nairobi suggests that the provision of suitable housing may 
do much to counteract the evil effects of urban conditions. 

Not only do the conditions resulting from the congrega- 
tion of Natives in industrial centres tend to produce a high 
rate of mortality and a low birth-rate, but the methods by 
which labour is transplanted to these centres have in many 
instances led to large loss of life. Labour camps are often 
insanitary, the food is frequently not suitable to Native 
requirements, and the conditions are commonly favourable 
to the contraction and transmission of disease. The intro- 
duction of a few individuals who are the bearers of infection 
into close proximity with large numbers who are not immune 
greatly facilitates the spread of disease. 

The effect on population of the new conditions introduced 
by European industrial enterprise is, however, not limited 
to those who are taken from their homes to work in new 
surroundings, but can also be seen in the rural environment 
which they have left behind. The withdrawal of any con- 
siderable proportion of adult males cannot fail to have a 
disturbing influence on the traditional way of life. The 
work that was formerly done by men in the prime of life 
has now to be performed by the older men, by the women 
and by children. Tribal life is thereby subjected to severe 


1 Rapport de la Commission pour (Etude du Probléme de la Main-d’ceuvre au Congo 
Belge, p. 27. 
® La Question Sociale au Congo Belge, pp. 26-7. 
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strain. Demands may be made on the women which dimin- 
ish the birth-rate and increase infant mortality, The 
amount of food grown may be reduced with resulting under- 
nourishment, and other tasks conducive in one way or 
another to the general health may be left undone. Prolonged 
absence from home of the head of the household, even if it 
does not result in a smaller number of children, is certainly 
prejudicial to the growth of a healthy family life. The 
break-up of the family is in danger of leading to the weaken- 
ing of moral restraints, and the spread of immorality has 
inevitably a disastrous influence on the birth-rate. The 
men, when they return, are apt, as has already been noted, 
to bring back with them the seeds of disease. They have 
also acquired in many instances a new restlessness and 
are no longer willing to submit to tribal discipline. All 
these factors tend towards the disintegration of Native 
society. 

‘Brought into contact with civilization,’ as the Report 
of the recent Belgian Labour Commission says, ‘ Native 
societies exhibit an extreme fragility. . . . It is an undoubted 
fact that any excessive demands made on a group will affect 
it at the source and prejudice the birth-rate.’ + 

Similarly the Report to the Committee of the Belgian 
Colonial Congress insists that besides the consequences of 
the impact of western civilization which are of a material 
nature and demonstrable in the physical sphere, such as the 
ravages of disease and the low birth-rate in large centres, 
‘there exists an element that belongs in some sense to the 
moral order, a deep and general distress from which a race 
suffers, when it is uprooted from its agelong traditions, 
caught in the rush of a feverish civilization, drawn into the 
furrow of an activity which it feels to be artificial and thrust 
into a different path from that along which the continuation 
of the ancestral régime would naturally have led it.’ * 


1 Rapport de la Commission pour Etude du Probléme de la Main-d’ceuvre au Cango 
Belge, p. 7. 
* La Question Sociale au Congo Belge, p. 68. 
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It is obvious that there can be no single remedy for the 
state of things that has been described. Only a broadly 
conceived and comprehensive policy of social betterment 
can bring about any improvement. This is something that 
Government alone can undertake. It is the task not of one 
department of Government, but of all departments working 
in co-operation. The medical department has to lay down 
the broad lines of a policy of health. But to carry out any 
such policy effectively it is essential to have the co-operation 
of the educational service and of the missions, to carry on 
propaganda in the village schools and so undermine the 
otherwise invincible opposition of Native ignorance, super- 
stition and conservatism ; of the agricultural department, to 
advise and assist in the growing in sufficient quantity of the 
proper food crops, and also of economic crops in order to 
increase general prosperity and provide the material means of 
progress ; of the department of forestry, to see that there is 
an adequate supply of wood for building and for fuel; of 
the department of public works, to provide the necessary 
transport ; and of the administrative service, to interpret 
the policy to chiefs and people and to bring to bear all the 
resources of the administration to make it effective. 

So far as tropical Africa is concerned, economic necessity 
no less than humanitarian sentiment calls for a far-seeing 
policy of health and social advancement. As the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in Great Britain said in a recent 
speech, ‘The people of Africa at present are neither in 
numbers, physique nor intelligence capable of coping with 
the great task before Africa, and the duties of statesmen 
lie in the physical, moral and intellectual development of the 
Africans, of which the physical side is the foundation.’ 
It is only plain common sense therefore to see to it that 
powerful economic forces are not allowed to work in a 
contrary direction. 

This is clearly brought out in the recent Report of the 
Belgian Labour Commission. The Commission, presided 
over by a cabinet minister and including in addition to a 
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number of experienced officials representatives of the railway, 
mining and other industrial interests, recognized that from 
the economic standpoint it must be disastrous to encourage 
forces tending to the disruption of Native society, and 
consequently to the further reduction of a population 
already insufficient for the economic requirements of the 
colony. It accordingly proceeded to determine what pro- 
portion of adult males might at any given time be withdrawn 
from tribal life without injury to Native society. This 
number was fixed at five per cent of the healthy adult males, 
which may be generally taken as equivalent to one and a 
quarter per cent of the total population. A further five 
per cent may be taken for purposes that do not involve 
more than a two days’ journey from the labourer’s home. 
In addition to this ten per cent of the healthy adult males, 
which is the maximum that can safely be drawn upon for 
work involving absence from home, a further fifteen per cent 
may be called upon for work in the immediate vicinity of the 
Native village, such as porterage for short distances or local 
cultivation. These figures the Commission regarded as an 
absolute maximum on no account to be exceeded. The 
Commission proceeded to prepare estimates of the present 
and prospective labour requirements of Government and 
private European enterprise, and of the present and pros- 
pective supplies of labour in the light of these percentages of 
the estimated population. The suggested percentages will 
need to be tested in the light of experience, both in the 
Congo and in other parts of Africa. In the Transkei, for 
example, which is the outstanding example of successful 
Native administration in South Africa, fifty per cent of the 
adult males are engaged on work away from home. The 
principle underlying these calculations, however, appears 
incontestable, namely, that economic policy must from first 
to last take account of the unalterable facts of population, 
and that it is the responsibility of the Government to see 
that the economic future of the colony is not prejudiced by 
the reckless squandering of its chief source of wealth. * It 
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would be dangerous,’ the Commission maintain, ‘ to hurry 
the stages of economic development at the cost of provoking 
in the constitution of Native society grave crises, from which 
European enterprises would be the first to suffer. Coloniza- 
tion is a task demanding time.’ ? 

A similar view is taken by the recent Parliamentary 
Commission to British East Africa. ‘The conclusion there- 
fore would seem to be,’ they say in their Report, ‘ that in 
regard to labour, as in regard to everything else, one cannot 
rush the African Native, and the rate of European settlement 
should not exceed the rate at which the African Native is 
able to enter into various forms of economic activity.’ 2 

Since in tropical Africa the existing economic conditions 
re-enforce the humanitarian and Christian impulse to pro- 
mote the health and advancement of the Native peoples, the 
position of Christian missions is exceptionally favourable. 
The tide is flowing in their direction. The more enthusiastic- 
ally and intelligently they address themselves to their task 
of human betterment, the more they will find other forces 
working with them and helping them. The opportunity is 
one to be seized with both hands. 

It is a different situation which confronts us when we 
turn from tropical Africa to the Union of South Africa. 
There the increase and advancement of the Native population 
is regarded by the white community not as something to be 
desired, but as a grave menace to its own continued exist- 
ence. The Director of the last census drew attention with all 
the emphasis at his command to the fact that after immigra- 
tion had been allowed for, the Bantu races appeared to be 
increasing more rapidly than the white. He ventured on 
certain calculations as to the probable proportions of the 
races in South Africa after the lapse of the next fifty years.* 
He reckoned that on the most favourable estimate the 
European population would number 6,500,000 and the non- 


1 Rapport de la Commission pour (Etude du Probléme de la Main-d’euvre au Congo 
Belge, p. 5. 

2 Report of the East Africa Commission, p. 45. 

* For the three estimates given, see Report of South African Census, 1921, p. 28. 
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European 16,500,000, while under less favourable conditions 
the number of Europeans might be only 8,650,000, and of 
non-Europeans 24,000,000. His conclusion that the next 
fifty years, and perhaps even the next twenty-five, would 
decide the question ‘ whether the white race is to have any 
part in the ultimate development of South Africa, or whether 
it is to be entirely outnumbered and crowded out by the 
aboriginal population,’ created consternation throughout 
South Africa. It probably contributed more than any other 
single cause to the introduction and passing of the Colour 
Bar Bill in the South African Parliament. 

The first issue to be determined is whether the calculations 
rest on a solid foundation. Some of those best entitled to an 
opinion are convinced that they do not. They are based 
on the increases of population shown by the last three census 
Reports, covering a period of thirty years. But there are 
grounds for believing that the rate of increase among the 
Natives is steadily falling. Conditions are arising which 
must operate as a check on population. Rapid increases of 
population take place either where there is ample land to be 
occupied, as in the case of the rapid growth of the population 
of the United States, or where markets for manufacture 
make possible the growth of a large industrial population, 
as in Great Britain in the nineteenth century. Neither 
opportunity exists for the Native population of South Africa, 
and the natural checks on population when it presses on the 
means of subsistence may be expected to operate. A com- 
petent authority reaches the conclusion on _ the. basis.,.of 
available data that if present tendencies continue the Native 
population of South Africa will become stationary in about 
twenty years at a little over six millions—a very different 
picture from that presented in the census Report. 

But whatever estimate may be formed of the future 
growth of population, the existence side by side of two 
communities, differing so widely in the stage of civilization 
reached, admittedly constitutes a problem of almost un- 
precedented difficulty. It is far too large for discussion in 
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this paper. All that is possible is to give the briefest indication 
of some of the issues involved. 

It may reasonably be held that it is not only fair to the 
white community that it should, like other communities, 
have the opportunity to develop its own life and preserve 
its distinctive character, but that it is to the advantage of 
the African peoples themselves to have the example and 
stimulus of a higher civilization, and also in the interests of 
mankind as a whole that the more progressive civilization 
should be able to contribute to the development of the 
wealth of the African continent. These reasons would appear 
to justify measures designed to prevent the more advanced 
community from being supplanted or absorbed by the more 
backward, so long as such measures do not conflict with justice 
to the Native population, or bar the road to its advancement. 

It is probable that each race would be happier and more 
prosperous if, like more favoured communities elsewhere 
inhabiting a geographical area that is wholly their own, it 
could develop its own independent life, free as far as possible 
from entanglements with the life of the other. There is 
therefore much to be said for the principle of segregation, 
provided it can be carried out in such a manner as to provide 
a real opportunity for each race, which in the actual condi- 
tions of South Africa is admittedly extremely difficult, and 
may prove to be impossible. 

If the Natives had a fair share of the land, which at 
present they have not, then the question of population for 
each community would be the same as it is everywhere in 
the world where the increase of population begins to press 
on the available means of subsistence. This issue is, as stated 
in the quotation with which the paper began, perhaps the 
greatest and most difficult of all social problems, and the 
communities in South Africa, whether white or black, would 
have to face it, as communities elsewhere and the world as a 
whole will have to do in the not distant future. 

While, as has been admitted, the white community in 
South Africa is justified by other than purely selfish reasons 
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in adopting measures to preserve its distinctive civilization, 
it must not be forgotten that in the Christian view life is not 
primarily something to be conserved, but something to be 
used. It is measured not by its duration, but by its accom- 
plishment. If white civilization in South Africa is concerned 
solely about its own survival, the chances are that it will 
not survive. If it sets itself to accomplish its mission, it 
will have made its destined contribution to the life of man- 
kind, and the chances are that it will at the same time 
survive because the continent as a whole will have need 
for it. Only within the region of this ultimate Christian 
conviction will it be found possible to take wise and fruitful 
measures for the protection of European civilization. 

The fact that the situation in South Africa is different 
from that in tropical Africa, and that the Christian Church 
has there to pull against rather than with the stream of 
prevailing tendencies of thought and judgment, does not 
mean that the opportunity is less real or great. It is the 
opportunity of discovering through the magnitude of the 
difficulties to be encountered and overcome the depth, rich- 
ness and vitalizing power of the Christian view of the meaning 
of life. 

J. H. OtpHAam 
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THE VALUE OF THE AFRICAN’S 
PAST 


By DIEDRICH WESTERMANN, D.Puu. 


I 


HE continent of Africa is, apart from some small 
sections, controlled by western powers. This 
occupation of a vast part of the globe has, for the greater 
part, been effected within the last half-century, and it has 
been so intense that the face of the continent has been 
deeply changed. Two widely different populations and 
civilizations have met and are obliged to live side by side. 
But their chances are not equal. African life is in its various 
expressions infinitely weaker than that of the invaders and 
tends to lose ground. Not physically, in the first instance, 
though even here our efforts to improve sanitary conditions 
have scarcely outweighed the destructive effects of European 
activity in Africa. This paper has, however, to deal with 
the cultural side of the problem. We are witnessing the 
struggle between a civilization that has conquered the world, 
is equipped with an almost infinite political and military 
power and can boast of unheard-of technical achievements, 
and that of small unconnected tribes in a more or less primi- 
tive state. It is natural that the stronger should tend to 
destroy the weaker and to impose upon him—be it by force 
or by fair means—his own ideals ; and that the latter should 
lose self-control and hope, and, overwhelmed by the new, 
should seek salvation in adopting the civilization of his 
conqueror and becoming his equal, and thus accelerate his 
own destruction as an independent unit. 
This process is going on everywhere in Africa, and we are 
inclined to look upon it as a natural development. We 
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are possessed by suc . an unbounded feeling of superiority, 
and are so unable to understand and appreciate anything 
not of our own kind, that we consider the annihilation of 
the social and mental world of a continent as a benefit and 
a blessing for its inhabitants. We do not take into account 
that the African has evolved a genius of his own. There 
is an African state of mind, an African view of things, an 
African material and mental culture. Is this altogether 
so bad that it has to be destroyed, or is it so weak and 
negligible that it does not deserve our consideration? Is 
it absolutely a question of superiority and inferiority, or 
not rather one of difference? We know that culture is 
adapted to its environment, and to a certain degree created 
by it; it is the true expression of racial life. Does the 
African, therefore, not possess qualities that are indispensable 
in his environment? Do we not mistake our task in Africa 
if we purposely stamp out the type of humanity that has 
been created by the native soil and dress it in the mask of a 
European ? This latter method may be easy and lead to 
quick results, as far as our own immediate interest is con- 
cerned, but is it the way to a final solution of the problem, 
the responsibility of which is laid on our shoulders? An 
education that does not recognize the pupil’s individuality, 
but wants to extinguish it, is preposterous ; is not the same 
true in educating a race? The African’s racial individuality, 
his mental attitude, his heritage from the past, will for ever 
be the true basis on which his future should be built, if he is 
to meet the requirements of a new era. If we do not recog- 
nize this, we may civilize the African; we shall not truly 
educate him. 


II 


In what does the African’s heritage from the past con- 
sist ? It is impossible to give here a complete statement 
on account of the differences which exist in various areas. 
We shall therefore be only able to point to some main 
features that may be regarded as characteristic. The term 
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Negro or African is used to include both Sudanese and Bantu 
peoples. 

The African is in physique, and also economically, well 
adapted to his natural environment. He possesses a remark- 
able vitality and is able to live and thrive in a hot climate 
as well as in a moderate one. His well-developed agriculture, 
which in regions with a dense population’ has reached a 
high degree of perfection, has led him to settle and taught 
him to work. Before the advent of the white man the 
amount of his work was regulated by his immediate need, 
the chance of selling his superfluous produce being small. 
This fact, together with the climate and almost complete 
isolation from the outer world, may to a certain extent 
account for certain careless, indolent features in his char- 
acter and the relative primitiveness of his culture. Cattle- 
breeding has become an important factor of economic life 
in parts of East and South Africa only. It seems to be a 
later acquisition from non-Negro tribes who migrated south. 
It is connected with nomadic, and consequently warlike, 
life and character. These make adaptation to regular 
work and to modern conditions difficult, while such tribes 
as have evolved a combination of agriculture and cattle- 
breeding live in a particularly healthy condition. 

In primitive society there are no trades, each family or 
clan providing for all its own needs. These conditions 
exist only in some small forest regions in Africa. Of the 
many trades now in use I mention two, both notable for 
their high development and age in Africa: the smelting 
and working of iron and other metals, and the cultivation, 
spinning and weaving of cotton. In the making of tools, 
of clothing, or of ornaments, the African shows decidedly 
good taste; his cotton clothes and many of his household 
utensils are far more tasteful than the European factory 
wares now destroying this native industry. African 
sculpture is attracting growing attention among western 


} Southern Nigeria bas 39 inhabitants to 1 sq. km. (*39 sq. mile); Nigeria as a whole, 
21; Spain, 42. 
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artists. The same is true of music; though not yet suffi- 
ciently known to us, it deserves higher appreciation than it 
has received as yet. 

African intellect, wisdom and imagination have found 
adequate expression in an almost inexhaustible store of 
folklore of every description. Though naive and often only 
a play of fancy it reveals an open mind, keen observation 
and discernment, moral judgment, a sense of humour and a 
tendency to ridicule. It is often real poetry. 

The social organization is simple, the smallest and some- 
times the only unit being the clan, i.e. a group of persons 
closely united by common descent, whose head is the oldest 
male member. The clan may be matrilineal or patrilineal, 
the latter is frequent in Bantu Africa.1_ The clan generally 
has an animal, or a plant, as its totem; the two are con- 
sidered of common descent. In most cases the clan is 
exogamous, i.e. members are not allowed to marry each 
other. In matrilineal clans children belong to the mother’s 
clan, the mother’s brother being co-responsible for their 
education. This may prove an obstacle to real family life. 
The same is the case when the wife before her confinement 
returns to the village of her own clan, so that the child may 
be born there, the husband being left alone, if he has not 
more than one wife. 

Though not infrequently clans have been combined into 
larger social or political units, the clan is regarded by the 
African as his real home, except in cases where clan con- 
sciousness has been essentially weakened by western influ- 
ence. Members of a clan help and protect each other, they 
feel responsible for one another, any act is lawful when done 
to help a clan brother. Obedience, submission of the indi- 
vidual to the well-being of the community, loyalty, allegi- 
ance and comradeship—these are the ideals taught in clan 
life. But it has its limitations in its own narrowness. 


‘E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia 
(London, 1920), vol. i. p. 202; W. C. Willoughby, Race Problems in the New Africa 
(Oxford, 1923), p. 119; R.S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1923), pp. 21 ff. 
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Moral duties are recognized towards clan members only, 
or infcertain cases towards allied clans.1 The attitude 
towards every one outside this circle is one of indifference or 
hostility. The smallness of the community tends to stagna- 
tion. This very clan-consciousness has hindered the develop- 
ment of larger political bodies and wider outlook on life. 
Education{during early childhood is remarkable for its 

mildness. Children are not walled in by innumerable 
precepts and prohibitions, but are left to themselves, and 
the result is generally satisfactory. Their games consist 
chiefly of imitations of the occupations of grown-up people,? 
and almost unconsciously change into real work. Girls 
have early to help in housework. In cattle-owning tribes 
boys have to herd, sometimes also to milk the cows. At the 
age of puberty boys—in some regions girls too—have to 
undergo rites whose aim is to introduce the young individual 
into full tribal life and membership. They are initiated 
into the traditions, ideals, accomplishments and the magical 
power of the community and are exposed to physical tests. 
In many tribes this initiation, which in a mysterious way 
changes a boy into a man, has evolved a complete system of 
education, which may last from some months up to ten 
years and may be continued in secret societies which com- 
prise the initiated men of a community.® 

When a man marries, he has to pay the parents or the 
clan head of his prospective wife a ‘ bride-price,’ consisting 
of farm work or farm produce, goods, cattle, or money. 
Though this act sometimes approximates to a purchase, it 
is regarded by the Africans as a necessary basis of mutual 
respect and appreciation. The reasons for marrying more 
than one wife are mostly economic and social, and though 

1M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger (Paris, 1912), vol. iii. pp. 98 ff. 

2 W. C. Willoughby, loc. cit. pp. 122 ff.; D. Westermann, Die Kpelle: Ein Neger- 
stamm in Liberia (Gottingen, 1921), pp. 68 ff. 

3 W. C. Willoughby, loc. cit. pp. 128 ff.; E. W. Smith, loc. cit. pp. 18 ff.; T. J. 
Alldridge, A Transformed Colony (Sierra Leone) (London, 1910), pp. 220 ff. (the Bundu 
Order, Secret Society of Women); K. J. Beatty, Human Leopards (London, 1915), 


pp. 15 ff.; D. Westermann, loc. cit. pp. 228 ff.; M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1910), 
pp. 60 ff.; A. C. Hollis, The Masai (Oxford, 1905). 
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the majority of men marry only one wife, polygamy is so 
closely connected with the whole structure of life that its 
abolition seems impossible, even undesirable, to many. 

The basis of clan life and of African life throughout is 
religion. Belief in a power that pervades the universe, 
which is in a special way possessed by certain men and 
animals and may be concentrated in objects called by us 
‘charms,’ is the background of his psychic attitude. E. W. 
Smith calls it rightly ‘Dynamism.’! To possess _ this 
power, in order to have long life and happiness and to over- 
come inimical agencies, is a chief aim in life. This craving 
for power outside of man is after all but an expression of 
helplessness, a lack of confidence in oneself. Man does not 
rely on his skill, intellect or courage, but on an instrument of 
power. ‘The magical power is active, while man remains 
passive. While this is the basic attitude of primitive man, 
it does not reign exclusively to-day, and has not prevented 
the use of rational means and methods in actual life. The 
African is quite conscious that by magic alone the corn will 
not grow nor the cattle thrive, or he would not be the skilled 
farmer and the expert cattle-breeder he is. He is in a high 
sense realistic and has adapted himself in a marvellous way 
to new economic conditions. The great economic progress 
seen chiefly in West Africa, but also in parts of East Africa, 
is mainly due to the active share taken by the African, not 
as labourer only, but as an independent, self-producing 
land-owner. But even here—except of course when his 
mental condition has been changed by intense western 
contact—his most intelligent labour would in his opinion 
not lead to success unless made effective by magical power. 

A prominent agent of supernatural power is the clan 
head, whether living or dead.? While living he is the repre- 
sentative of the dead forefathers and of their capacities, 
when dead he is the guardian of the clan ; he is to be kept 


1* The belief in, and the practices associated with the belief in hidden, mysterious, 
supersensible, pervading energy, powers, potences, forces ” (loc. cit. ii. p. 80). 

2* The solidarity of family or clan is not broken by death.’ W. C. Willoughby, 
loc. cit. p. 79. 
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in a benevolent frame of mind by gifts and kind words 
(sacrifices and prayers), so that his children may be sure of 
his help. Thus ancestor worship has become a dominating 
factor in Bantu religion. There is a close connexion between 
the living}generation and their forefathers; each is for its 
well-being dependent on the other, and so the continuity 
of the clan is a chief aim of life. But the relation between 
a man, or rather clan, and his ancestors is not based solely 
on the desire for power, but may be one of personal attach- 
ment and reverence. This is particularly so when the 
ancestor is regarded as the originator of life, the founder of 
the clan to whom it owes its social order, its accomplish- 
ments and everything that is valued as a holy and inviolable 
heritage in life, one who enters into communion with his 
children, reveals to them his will and makes them prophesy.} 
But the ancestor will bestow his favour only on those of his 
own clan, not to any one else. Consequently in exogamous 
marriage, where husband and wife belong to different clans 
and thus have different ancestors, a husband will not pray 
for his wife, nor a wife for her husband. Now, if in opposi- 
tion to the sacred clan rule a man marries a woman of the 
same clan—a rare anomaly—‘ the extraordinary sight might 
be witnessed of a man praying for his wife, or vice versa,’ 2 
i.e. they would do what to them is tabu, and what to us 
seems most natural. 

In West Africa an important factor of religious practice 
is the worship of demons, supernatural beings who are 
located in striking objects or phenomena of nature; their 
service is sometimes a well-developed cult with sacred persons 
(priests), sacred places and times. 

But, apart from ancestor and demon worship, all over 
Africa is found the belief in a Supreme Being. The boundary 
line between this and demons or ancestors is not always 
clear cut. In the greater part of Bantu Africa the idea of 


1E. Johanssen, Ruanda (Bethel, 1912), pp. 96 ff.; D. Westermann, The Shilluk 
People (Berlin, 1912), pp. 155 ff. 
*E. W. Smith, loc. cit. i. p. 298. 
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God is connected with that of the ancestor, the name of 
God is a personification of ancestor worship.! Chiefly in 
West Africa, but also in the east and south, the expression 
used for God means really sky. Generally the idea of God 
is of a vague and abstract character, God is too far away to 
be influenced by human agencies. He is regarded as the 
ultimate cause of everything, the originator and representa- 
tive of the world order. Belief in God is infused ‘ like a 
breath into the many details of practical belief.” 2 

The African is not shaken by doubts in his religious 
beliefs, nor is his attitude one of indifference. His beliefs 
are to him objective and unquestionable truths. But they 
are more than objective. Religion is to him strength and 
comfort in daily life and work. At every step he takes, in 
every action he undertakes, he is supported by powers not 
his own, but at his disposal. He experiences the reality of 
religion. The ancestor he worships appears to him in 
dreams and gives him advice. The demon enters his priest 
and makes him prophesy. The god-like national hero fills 
the hearts of his adherents with enthusiasm and pride. He 
feels the sacred animal’s supernatural power strengthening 
his own weakness. The thrill of the mystic essence revealed 
in initiation ceremonies pervades his soul and body and makes 
him a new being. His trust in magical power is absolute 
and gives him a settled mind, and confidence of success in 
his actions. Belief in the healing power of a charm and 
the suggestive influence of the medicine man will strengthen 
the will of a sick person to recover. Religion is to the 
African the staff on which he leans in his wandering through 
life, and, however frail, he would be utterly lost without it. 

So the mental inheritance of the African may be sum- 
marized thus: His life in all its manifestations is directed 
by an all-inclusive and unified attitude towards the world 
about and within him. His modest material needs will 


1C, Meinhof, ‘ Die Gottesvorstellung bei den Bantu in Central- und Siidafrika,’ 
Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, 1928, pp. 65 ff., 97 ff. 
? K. Th. Preuss, Glauben und Mystik im Schatten des hichsten Wesens (Leipzig, 1926). 
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under normal conditions find satisfaction, in days of trouble 
he is sure of the help of his clansmen. He is not burdened 
by personal responsibility, his individuality being submerged 
into the clan. His religion is an inexhaustible source of 
strength against the numerous evils that threaten his 
existence and well-being. His daily work leaves him plenty 
of leisure for enjoying life, he is not troubled by cares of a 
distant future. The unavoidable is borne with equanimity 
or rather lack of sensibility. He is merry, joyful, but not 
hopeful or optimistic ; his religion does not give him energy 
or strong impulses of life and action, but it is to him helpful 
and protective. He has a strong belief in the supernatural, 
in dependency on higher powers, in the necessity of per- 
forming religious functions, which, however, do not require 
any definite personal attitude of mind, nor include a moral 
responsibility. His moral views are based mainly on tribal 
ideals. Existence after death is to him the most obvious 
thing, but its character is generally not dependent on 
morality in life. It is a narrow but densely populated 
world, which claims a man’s whole attention, exacts daily 
duties, leaves his mind never unoccupied and fills his whole 
life, and it is to the African most real and vital. 


Ill 


What is our attitude towards this African world? We 
cannot ignore it. This seems to be obvious, but has not 
always been so. Schools have been started, and mission 
work has been carried on without any consideration for the 
state of mind of those who were to be educated or evangelized. 
The Africans have been treated by us as having no religion, 
no language, no traditions, no institutions, no racial char- 
acter of their own, as empty vessels to be filled with Euro- 
pean or American goods. Though this method will appear 
to any man of pedagogical experience gross and even im- 
possible, it has been practised in the greatest ingenuousness, 
with official approbation, and in parts of Africa is still being 
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practised to-day. Even more: people who are responsible 
for African education have considered the intentional 
destruction of Native forms of life and of thought a con- 
dition of success. Pupils and teachers have been forbidden 
to use their vernacular in school, the Native language has 
been completely debarred as a medium of education. Boys 
and girls have been obliged, or expected, to lay aside their 
name, their dress, their African way of living; they have 
been taught to look upon their social ideals, their traditions 
and folklore as being of infinitely small value, as ridiculous 
or sinful. 

Though this method has not died out, it is no longer 
predominant. The conviction is growing that the African 
mind and culture are too weighty a factor to be treated 
as negligible. The African’s conditions of life are deeply 
changed by the advent of the white man; he has to adapt 
himself to completely new circumstances. We must pre- 
pare him for this life and help him to find his way. This 
can be done only by people who know the African, who 
possess an insight into his inner life. That means serious 
work. The way to the African’s soul is not easy to find ; 
the door will open only to the arduous and at the same time 
sympathetic seeker. He will have to acquire an under- 
standing and sympathy for views and ideals of life unlike 
his own. It requires not only continued, patient study, 
but a new orientation and a changed standpoint. He will 
have to consider the African’s world as a unit by itself, to 
be judged not from the western but from the African stand- 
point. Does the African find that it realizes the objects 
which he expects it to realize? If so, and if the most 
experienced and conscientious men of such a community 
declare it to be satisfactory for them, there will be reasons 
for their taking this view. We should not be hasty to 
condemn it, at any rate before we have really understood it— 
and he who understands will be far from speaking lightly of 
it. Can a system of life by which a race has lived through 
many centuries be entirely worthless ? Must it not contain 
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elements of divine education and guidance that should not 
be destroyed but be brought to full evolution ? May it not 
be a preparatory stage for fuller revelation and a. fertile soil 
for a more sublime life ? These values will be seen only by 
men and women whose eyes have been opened. Hence it 
should be recognized that educational work in Africa needs 
those trained for their task. Both preliminary qualification 
and special preparation are needed. When a correspondent 
can speak of the crass inadaptability of some missionaries in 
approaching the African, we cannot remain indifferent. 

We must be able not only to appreciate the educational 
and religious values hidden in the vernacular, in Native 
views and institutions, but also to use them. This is not 
easy. It is not possible to make them the basis of our work 
without discrimination. The African world is in some 
respects a dying one, the clash with western civilization has 
destroyed genuine African elements, and is threatening 
others. It will not always be impossible to fill old, almost 
forgotten institutions with new life, but such an attempt 
will be precarious when suggested by the authority of the 
white man only. Another difficulty lies in the frail, delicate 
character of many primitive institutions; they are not 
always adaptable to new conditions, the tension between 
them and western views being too great and perhaps our 
patience too small. Clan life and a mining industry are 
contrasts that can hardly be balanced. Polygamy—what- 
ever the missionary standpoint may be with regard to it— 
is by some colonial administrations considered as economic- 
ally disadvantageous and is therefore discouraged. Some 
Native institutions are frankly irreconcilable with Chris- 
tianity. Slavery, the arbitrary government of chiefs, the 
tyranny of witch doctors, the unscrupulous efforts in exacting 
a high bride-price, the innumerable tabus, human sacrifices— 
these are only a few of the darker sides of African life. 

The Natives themselves admit certain of their customs 
to have degenerated. In West Africa some of the secret 
orders with their atrocities have become an almost un- 
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supportable burden to the population and are prohibited by 
chiefs.1_ Even polygamy, though deeply rooted in the social 
system, is declared by Natives in various parts of the con- 
tinent to have taken the place of former monogamy.” 

While such criticisms come from the older generation 
and spring from the desire to preserve a healthy and purified 
tribal life, the younger generation is sometimes inclined to 
reject or to desert the indigenous forms of life altogether, 
and to adopt the western system indiscriminately. This 
is not to be wondered at; they have been taught our 
language in our schools and read our books. They live 
more or less in our style, their ideal lies in Europe or America, 
not in Africa. It is natural that they should feel so much 
at home in the new environment artificially created by us 
that they have no desire for the old, and are even ashamed 
of it. Our efforts to give them a national education may 
even be regarded as an attempt to prevent them from having 
their full share in western knowledge and accomplishments. 
This must of course be avoided. Nothing can be done here 
by artificial means or against the will of the Natives. Our 
conservatism must never in any way bar the African from 
the road of progress. We ask for him every opportunity 
which the new era in Africa may offer him, so that his 
capabilities shall find an unhampered field of action. 

On the other hand, we feel a responsibility for the 
African’s future. We are convinced that he represents an 
individual type of man with his proper gifts and capabilities, 
and that it is his divine destiny for the benefit of mankind 
fully to develop the genius of his own race, not to become a 
hybrid offshoot of foreign civilizations. He will fulfil his 
ideal only when living in such forms of life as his own genius 
has created and may create, and as are congenial to his soul. 
His own culture should be enriched by the best of that of the 
West, but should not be displaced by it. Therefore, and 


1K. J. Beatty, Human Leopards (London, 1915). 

2B. Gutmann, Gemeindeaufbau aus dem Evangelium (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 85-6 
(East Africa, Djagga) ; J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Sitémme (Berlin, 1906), p. 26 (West Africa, 
Togo). 
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therefore only, we teach him to respect his own race and 
people, to appreciate his and his ancestors’ culture ; we show 
him that the African and his mind are not inferior creations 
of God, but are a needed note in the harmony of the human 
family. In the last event the doing will be his, not ours, he 
will have to find his own way and mould his own future. 
But our duty is to take care that during the present 
time of transition nothing be lost of the African’s heritage 
which has been found helpful in bringing him the Christ-like 
spirit and preparing him for a new life. 
lw Every attentive observer will admit that the most 
striking feature of this heritage is the African’s strong sense 
of community life. No one can understand the African 
individual without understanding his communal existence. 
The individual is not a unit in himself, but is part of the 
community. This fact includes one important drawback, 
viz.: a lack of independence and personal responsibility, a 
healthy individualism. But this is balanced by the social 
and ethical values inherent in his clan consciousness. His 
community—clan, village or tribe—is a living and active 
organism which allots to each member his definite place, 
duties and rights. Within it nobody is a particle of a mass, 
but an acting element, whose co-operation is necessary and 
valued for the well-being of the whole. His individual 
initiative may be limited, but nevertheless the individual 
is aware that on his faithfulness the common prosperity 
partly depends. Clan life and its institutions are to the 
African holy; in it are embedded his most sacred con- 
ceptions of morality ; separated from it he is in fact uprooted. 
The destruction of this vital organism therefore means the 
disintegration of the original and congenial form of genuine 
African life. We have done much to promote this dis- 
solution, and we even have done so purposely in the belief 
that only the disintegrated African could be a suitable object 


1 L. Lévy-Bruhl, Das Denken der Naturvdlker (Wien u. Leipzig, 1926), p. 3, quoting 
a saying of Auguste Comte: ‘One must not define manhood through man, but, on 
the contrary, man through manhood, that is to say, the highest mental activities remain 
unintelligible as long as one studies only the individual.’ 
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of our work. Colonial administrations begin to realize 
that this was a mistake and they strive to preserve and 
strengthen indigenous social structures and to adapt new 
institutions to the authentic African idea. It is time that 
we missionaries should in our sphere begin to do the same. 
We should not see salvation in an unbounded individualism ; 
we ought to recognize that community life is a natural, 
original and indispensable form of human existence, and 
that the individual is able to develop moral values only 
when co-operating in the duties of communal life. The 
Christian Church is an organic body and is represented as 
such throughout the New Testament. It cannot be doubted 
that African community life is for us the mother soil into 
which the divine seed is to be sown and out of which a 
Christian society will grow. Its individual institutions, 
offices and mutual relations may be purified and thus be 
made the basis of a Christian community. We used to 
separate those who became Christians from their environ- 
ment. This may have been justified at an early stage, but 
to-day, as Christianity is taking a firm hold, we should bring 
the Gospel into the community and Christianize it. This 
will require much tact and a sound Christian judgment ; it 
means a careful study of each individual case, and a digging 
down into African mentality ; but it will bear fruit, because 
it will make Christianity indigenous. 

No generalizations are here possible, as conditions 
change from place to place. From one part of the continent 
it is reported that initiation is full of impurities and is 
altogether incompatible with Christian ideas. On the other 
hand, in the southern part of the Zanzibar diocese, a serious 
attempt has been made to Christianize initiation schools 
both for boys and girls, and with considerable success.’ 
‘We have proved that we can.’ Would not others have a 
similar experience if they seriously sought it? No doubt 
initiation schools contain valuable principles of education 


1 Communicated by correspondent. See also the important article by Miss M. 
Shaw in IRM, 1925 (Oct.), 523 ff. . 
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for manhood and womanhood, for obedience and comrade- 
ship. The institution as a whole will in most cases not be 
acceptable, as being specifically bound up with Native 
religion and containing immoral usages or teachings, but 
may not the underlying principles be utilized in a form 
adapted to African life ? 

By initiation a person becomes a new being, an idea that 
may help to illustrate the Christian conception of regenera- 
tion. He is also given a new name. It is therefore natural 
to Africans to change their name when starting a new life as 
Christians. But should these names be European and thus 
intimate that by baptism the African leaves his own people 
and becomes a follower of the white man? There are 
beautiful names in African languages, sometimes derived 
from the name of the highest god ; or new names may easily 
be formed. If not, a Biblical name in African form will be 
unobjectionable ; but European names are ‘an outrage to 
their genius,’ as one correspondent says.! 

The African marriage system has by some missions not 
been found incompatible with the Christian conception of 
matrimonial life. Others object to it. The paying of the 
bride-price seems in its original meaning to be a recognition 
of the protective authority exercised by the family of the 
woman after she has married into another family.2_ At any 
rate these gifts do not necessarily constitute a degradation 
of woman, though they are exposed to abuses. The position 
of woman in African life is defined by her many duties and 
consequently her great responsibility for the prosperity of 
the family. The natural outcome of this is that as a rule 
she is the dominating factor in family life. ‘The Bantu 
wife rules in the house.’ * On the other hand, it is my con- 
viction that polygamy does mean a degradation of woman 
and is impossible in a Christian community. 


1 In German missions in the former German East Africa Natives often formed Chris- 
tian names for themselves in the vernacular, e.g. ‘ Truth-seeker,’ ‘ He who has obtained 
mercy.’ In individual cases the old non-Christian names were retained. 

? Gutmann, loc. cit. p. 83. 

3 W. C. Willoughby, loc. cit. p. 118. 
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Few attempts have been made to use African music in 
Christian churches; European hymns to western melodies 
are used, though they may not fit in with the genius of 
African music and the translations of the text are generally 
poor. We have thus almost succeeded in convincing the 
Africans that their music is not fit for Christian use and 
have destroyed their belief in it. This is only one of the 
ways in which we lead the African to believe that his mind 
is unworthy of having its share in expressing the Christian 
spirit. And yet experience shows that a better way is 
possible. ‘ Bantu melodies are used in the Zanzibar diocese 
with Bantu words,’ says the informant quoted above. 
Similar successful attempts had been made by German 
missions before the war in what is now Tanganyika Territory. 
Gutmann describes how when among the Djagga a child is 
born, the Christian neighbours of the parents gather and sing 
a thanksgiving hymn composed by themselves; after that 
they say a prayer of praise and intercession and then con- 
gratulate the family. Is not the drum as good an instru- 
ment to invite Christians to service as is the bell? Instead 
of using the wonderful store of African folklore as reading 
material in schools, we introduce European reading books 
which remain unintelligible to Africans. Here too exceptions 
might be quoted, but they are comparatively few. 

I must not dwell here on the importance of the vernacular 
as an agency of educational and evangelistic work, its 
function is evident for any who realize the meaning of 
education and missionary work. If a missionary does not 
know the language of his field, he is standing behind a locked 
door, he is a blind man; as such he is not very fit for a 
leader ; he deprives himself of his most effective means of 
approach. Yet correspondents say: ‘Language study is 
generally poor,’ ‘Only few learn the language,’ and many 
‘show a distaste for studying the vernacular.’ Without 
this key we have no access to the sources of African life. 
This is the more weighty as those sources are religious, and 


1 Gutmann, loc. cit. p. 98. This book should be carefully studied. 
28 
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the values hidden in religion and accessible only through the 
vernacular cannot possibly be ignored by a missionary. 

It is presumption to teach a people a new religion with- 
out understanding their own religious beliefs and views. 
The African, apart from his magical practices, believes in 
God. This belief is generally somewhat colourless, but the 
qualities ascribed to God are consistent with the Christian 
idea; they are unity, benevolence, supreme power and 
government. He is not a tribal god, but Lord of the uni- 
verse, and the Christian missionary can in most cases intro- 
duce himself as ambassador of the God the African knows, 
The ancestor god and the sky god may both be helpful in 
explaining God as the Father in Heaven. The particular 
position of the national hero may be a connecting point in 
leading to the person and work of the Saviour. The idea 
and practice of sacrifice is prevalent throughout Africa.? 
Though it may mean merely a gift by which a favour is 
bought, it does not preclude devotion to and communion 
with the god or ancestor, and a sacred fellowship of those 
who take part in the meal. The offering of sacrifice is 
accompanied by prayer; but not only on such an occasion 
does the African pray, and he prays not only in traditional 
forms, but also in spontaneous language of the heart.” 
Even the animistic view of things has a tinge of true religious 
sentiment ; it reveals a deep reverence for the vital forces 
in creation. The trust in magic powers has not crushed in 
the African a personal conscience that feels responsible for 
man’s actions; it is ‘the heart that talks within,’ which 
keeps his sense alive to what is morally right and wrong, and 
makes him respond to the divine message. 

If we dig deep enough and try to live permanently in 
close touch with the African mind, we shall discover more 


'See ‘ Die schwartzen Evangelisten und Lehrer,’ by E. Johanssen, in Nachrichten 
aus der Bethel-Mission, 1926 (Mai), pp. 66 ff. ; also C. Meinhof, Christus der Heiland auch 
der Naturvolker (Berlin, 1908). 

2 A Djagga boy who for the first time had attended prayer in a school, described his 
impression : ‘ Then a great astonishment came into my soul, and I thought, ‘*‘ Why, 
this is almost as with us; the white man alsoprays.”’ B. Gutmann, loc. cit. p. 71. 
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points of contact, new ways of approach will open. The 
results of such a method may not always be seen quickly, 
but they will be real and far-reaching. We cannot yet 
point to many illustrations that this method is successful. 
But we,may say this: where an attempt has been made in 
this direction, the result has not been disappointing but en- 
couraging. Where—as in most German missions in Africa 
and in many others—missionary and educational work has 
been mainly carried on through the medium of the vernacular, 
the pupils have in no way been at a disadvantage compared 
with those who were educated in a foreign language only ; 
on the contrary, a real knowledge of their own tongue helped 
them to grasp the European language more quickly and 
thoroughly. All who have regarded African mentality and 
culture as the starting-point of their work will admit that the 
fruit of their work is promising because they see how the 
Gospel is becoming a living factor and a renewing force, 
not in individuals only, but in the social life of the people. 
Perhaps the most illuminating illustration of a really national 
and popular way of doing missionary work among primitive 
people is the experience of the Neuendettelsau mission in 
New Guinea, where whole tribes have become Christian, 
and tribal life as a whole is being Christianized, a movement 
the more notable in that it has for the larger part been 
originated and brought into effect by the Natives themselves. 

The question will be asked: Is not the whole structure 
of African life so intimately interwoven with religious views 
that a retention of the forms and institutions of this life 
will endanger the purity of Christianity when planted into 
such soil? Will the final result not be a syncretism of 
Christianity and the old heathen religion? Might it not 
therefore be advisable to break the old form and create a 
new one altogether? Well, this new form would only have 
vitality if created by the African mind; it would never be 


1Chr. Keysser, Anutu im Papualande (Neuendettelsau, 1926). The experiences 
given in this book must not be generalized. Conditions differ. The same is to a certain 
extent true of Gutmann’s book. 
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congenial to Africans unless it was African, and would it in 
that case be far different from that which has been destroyed ? 
Of course the formal elements of a religion may be anni- 
hilated, but the contents, the underlying views and senti- 
ments, will secretly live on, and will thus become far more 
dangerous to the new religion than if they were brought 
into the full light of the new spirit, so that everything might 
be judged and put into its proper place by the Christian 
conscience and the Holy Spirit working in the Church. 
That which is frankly anti-Christian will then be ejected 
and the good elements be purified and brought to a higher 
life and their full development. 

It is true that hitherto the Africans have looked with a 
measure of indifference upon our efforts to Christianize their 
forms of life. One reason for this is that we ourselves have 
too long taught them this indifference. But signs are not 
wanting that at least in individual cases their attitude is 
beginning to change. Sometimes this is only in a negative 
way, as a reaction against drastic Europeanization and with 
purely political aims, but there is also a growing interest in all 
that is their own, in their own language and culture.! At the 
South African Congress in January 1926, the representative 
of Natal, Gumede, protested against the use of English in 
the transactions of the Congress, and asked every speaker 
to talk in his Native tongue.? In West Africa Natives are 
taking an increasing share in the study of vernaculars 
and folklore and in the production of literature in Native 
languages. Men like Aggrey and Balanta Taylor (an 
African student of African music) may do much to deepen 
these tendencies. In the United States I met several 
African students who had, partly on their own initiative, 
begun to write down the text of their Native folklore, some 
in their Native tongue, because they had in Africa been 
taught to use it in writing, others in English, because they 

1 See an article in The African World, March 6, 1926, p. 224. 
2 Note also an address by a Native Zulu on the subject : ‘ What is the attitude of 
issionsberichte 


the Christian Zulu towards the old customs of his people ?’ in Berliner Missi 
(1926, April), p. 59. 
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were not able to write their own language. Generally only 
a suggestion, an encouragement and, when possible, an 
example from our side is needed to arouse the Africans’ 
interest and initiative in making their Native culture an 
object of study and of appreciation. 

The attempts to respect and acknowledge in our work 
the African’s heritage from the past are as yet but isolated. 
They will become a powerful influence in the future life of 
Africa only when systematically extended over the whole 
continent. This implies co-operation of all the agencies 
concerned. The missions must work together on a fixed 
plan, or the efforts of one body to nationalize education 
will be frustrated by those of another which continues 
to work in the old style. Therefore missions must also win 
the other educational agencies to sympathy with these 
ideals, and they must gain the hearty sympathy and the 
active co-operation of the Natives. Our aim must be to 
work together with the Africans for Africa. 

D. WESTERMANN 











THE EVANGELISTIC APPROACH 
TO THE AFRICAN 


By DONALD FRASER, D.D. 


N the evangelistic presentation of the Gospel to the 
heathen African two things should be clearly before the 
missionary : What is the essence of the Gospel he brings ? 
and, What is the mental attitude of the people whom he 
would evangelize ? 

It seems to me that it is a mistake to attempt at 
once the full doctrinal elaboration of the Gospel as we have 
received it after centuries of thought and struggle. To 
understand and accept such a presentation would mean too 
great a leap for the African with his age-long habits of 
thought and faith, and while on authority he might accept 
what we bring in our form of expression, it would not be a 
reasonable faith for him, and it would be quite unrelated to 
his past and to the common thought of himself and his 
people. This idea of a complete break with the past has 
led to Christianity taking a very Europeanized form, ex- 
pressing itself in dress and customs which are not of 
the necessary essence of the Gospel, to the making of the 
simple expressions of nationalism appear as anti-Christian 
and, I fear also, to the introduction and stereotyping of 
denominationalism. 

The emphasis on the message to the Jew must have 
differed greatly from that on the message to the Gentile. 
The meeting place between those differing minds and the 
Gospel was not at the same place,-and our business is to 
find out where our message meets the simple African and 
from that point to lead him along the way that leads to the 
fullest fellowship with God. We bring the revelation of 
God’s manifestation in Jesus Christ, and of the immortal 
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spirit that is in man. And we would bring man to realize 
how he may find himself in God. 

As you come to know a little more of the African, 
more and more points of contact begin to appear. The 
farmer who knows his soil learns how to treat it that the 
best possible crops may be reaped, and the evangelist will 
exercise the same wisdom and select his methods, not 
because they have proved successful in Europe but because 
they are proper for African cultivation. 

Here in the African we have a man whom cumbrous 
civilization has not materialized. He is intensely and natur- 
ally religious. He recognizes the spirit that is in man, e.g. 
in his dreams he believes that the spirit has left the body and 
gone wandering. In the elaboration of the ancestral spirit 
worship, he recognizes that man did not die when the body 
decayed. The world about him, too, is full of spirit life. 
He worships the hill spirit and the tree or pool spirit. He 
knows that the world he lives in has come from the creator 
God. He may not understand that the same God is in 
the world to-day, our active Father. But in the time of 
calamity, and before great nature forces he cannot control, 
he prays to the hill spirit and the ancestral spirit, who do 
exercise some power over the things that are moving around 
him to-day. 

Now before the evangelist can teach his message he has 
to make it plain how he knows what he would have others 
believe. To a primitive people not yet in touch with 
Europe, the prestige that the missionary’s superior know- 
ledge and civilization give to him may be authority enough 
at first. But to the African in contact with other Europeans, 
whose morals and manners are not those of the missionary, 
this authority is lost. How then can he.speak as one whose 
word is to be believed ? He stands as the teacher of the 
‘Book.’ This is his authority. Yet, unless he is willing to 
complicate the future and to make the Old Testament an 
offence, he must not begin with mechanical theories of inspira- 
tion. Here he has the indubitable record of what Jesus 
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did and taught, written by men who lived in His day, and 
the record of how men sought God and found Him. And 
to-day our clear knowledge of God is from the Bible, con- 
firmed by the experience of men who also sought Him and 
in the revelation it gives found the rest and satisfaction of 
their souls. 

Though the prestige of his white skin and civilization 
may have little authority to some people, the most powerful 
teacher of the Gospel must be the witness of the missionary’s 
character. It is the new ethical standard of his life that is 
the first and most startling doctrine he brings. What the 
African sees daily will start his first questionings, and long 
before the European can speak intelligibly, and long after 
he has begun to speak in some fashion the language of the 


people, a very articulate sermon is being preached by the 
/ things he does and the kind of man he is. Industry, self- 


restraint, purity of life, friendliness, patience and forgiveness, 
justice, tidiness and cleanliness, quiet service for others, 
faithfulness, persistence—these are among the great wit- 
nesses that our Gospel introduces a new ethic to Africa. 
When the missionary lives out these virtues he creates an 


enquiry and a prejudice in favour of the things he would 
teach. 


THE UNFOLDING OF THE GOSPEL 


Now, it seems to me that when he begins on the 
authority of the Bible, backed by the testimony of his own 
character, to teach the truth he believes, the first step is 
to declare that God is, and is present in the world to-day, 
not an absentee God. If we get assent to this primary 
doctrine, we have gone a long way towards laying the 
foundation of our faith. To this truth the African readily 
assents, for it is but a further development of what he has 
already acknowledged; it explains to him much that is 
happening and gives a great new assurance. 

But the African does not think of God as having a 
defined character. Some missionaries have found certain 
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implications of God’s character in the names by which He 
is known, and others have found people who have thoughts 
of a good God, but personally I have never found among the 
common people any clear thoughts that make the association 
of character with God part of their conception of God. In 
saying this I am distinguishing between the creator God 
and the tribal or clan god. Prehistoric power they acknow- 
ledge, for this wonderful world is the work of His hands. 
But it is difficult for the simple African to give any definition 
of God’s character, though the very name he gives to God 
may imply certain attributes. If we can take His name or 
other facts associated with His worship and interpret them 
by the facts of experience, we open assent to some old 
truths which will not be disputed. Now if we can prove 
that God who made the world, and is in it, is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, we have taken the simple 
animist a long way further. It is not easily demonstrated, 
for the African, too, is puzzled with the presence of evil and 
of pain in a world with such a record of disaster. You 
require to let him see that through all the confusion God is 
patiently working His purpose out. When he can believe 
that, some day increasing knowledge and experience, and 
above all the supreme manifestation of God’s love in the Cross 
of His Son, will open his eyes to the wonder of the greatest 
thing in our evangel, the revelation of the love of the Father. 

Now you move on to teach what character means. And 
you try to give to the idea of God some concept of goodness, 
holiness. That will not open quickly, for the African has 
not thought of God in this way, and as you try to make him 
appreciate what Israel thought of God and the awe of the 
perfect goodness you will seem almost to be giving him 
a new God. 

The next step is more difficult, for now you will try 
to associate holiness, conduct, with worship. The African 
has been a great worshipper; but character did not make 
great demands on his worship. Yet his mind will assent to 
this truth, for it is easy to let him see how his own faith did 
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connect conduct with the need for worship. By his magical 
faith he has associated most calamities with some anti- 
social act on the part of one of the worshippers of his spirit. 
It was not only neglect of the spirit that offended it, but 
disease and famine may also have been sent by an enraged 
spirit for an evil act against the community which he con- 
trolled. From this we lead to the need of clean hands and 
a pure heart when men would come before God. At the 
same time the ‘ fear of God’ has always been present with 
him. The awe of the great Being was expressed in the 
silence which spread over a village when prayer was made, 
and in the purification customs. But this fear was not 
of the unapproachable purity, but of the majesty of the 
supernatural. 

Here then is one of the greatest truths we must emphasize. 
For the African can be very religious without being very 
ethical. Medicine-men, prophets and evangelists alike can 
easily play on his emotions until they create an atmosphere 
of religious ecstasy which has little bearing on conduct. 
And an unethical Christianity must surely be one of the 
most hateful and harmful types of religious life that we can 
create. 

But goodness has little meaning apart from personality. 
The abstract terms, goodness, purity, mercy, can only be 
interpreted when they are associated with personality. 
Now you come to the person of Jesus Christ who is God 
manifested in the flesh. Step by step you unfold the charm 
and winsomeness of this perfect life. Here is God, good 
without blemish, serving the despised as well as the admir- 
able, by word and deed revealing what goodness means. 
As the wonder of Christ’s life is opened, eyes behold the 
winsomeness of goodness and of God. 

The sense of sin is not created by the denunciation of 
evil but by the revelation of goodness. Too much of 
our preaching is negative, full of prohibitions, till the 
heathen behold a naked and unattractive life in Christianity, 
cut off from all the expressions of their own joyous life. 
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The very emphasis on prohibitions makes many a native 
custom, around which accretions of evil have gathered, 
seem evil in its first intention, and anti-Christian. Thus 
the conception they get of the new life is the renunciation of 
all that was national, and the acceptance of what is foreign. 

But goodness is the greatest detective and accuser of 
evil. The sense of sin grows with the increasing sense of 
God. So as we reveal to men what Christian conduct means 
in positive goodness and service, and when the standard is 
God Himself, whose ineffable holiness is all about us, then 
the sense of the awfulness of sin and the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin is revealed. 

Now we are ready for the preaching of the Cross of 
Christ—the message of forgiveness bought at so great a 
price. But how shall we explain the Cross? Experience 
and the need of man must be the first expounder. I do not 
think we have come yet to the stage when we can explain 
the atonement. But we have reached a place where the 
fact of the Cross can give some an awful sense of sin and 
of the patient mercy of God which expresses itself in un- 
deserved forgiveness. The need of the Cross is answered 
in their own faith and worship. For they too had their 
offerings of propitiation, and in some tribes even the shedding 
of blood. I do not say that our explanation of the Cross is 
to be identified with their sense of the need of gifts and 
sacrifice. For their conception of the relation of the tribal 
god and the ancestral spirits to men is not the Christian 
one. Yet here may be found an historic feeling which 
responds to the crowning sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. 
I dare not pursue this further, because I know my own ignor- 
ance of the more elaborated ideas of sacrifice which enter 
into those types of African religion, and recognize the 
enormous difficulty and danger of giving to the people 
low and degraded thoughts of the mind of God. The 
extension of this line of thought belongs more to the subject 
of the Church and its theology, though the saving fact of 
the Cross of Christ belongs to the evangelistic presentation. 
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But the need of the death of the Son of God for the sins of 
the world need not be unrelated to what Africa has held in 
its historic conceptions of man and God. 

Now we can open up the wonderful fact of God’s 
fellowship with man. The old faith is full of related thoughts. 
There is the desire to have the spirit of the dead return to 
hut or village. There are the beautiful stories of the tribal 
god’s visit to his dedicated wife, and so on. These can be 
developed to let the African see God coming to company 
with man all his days, and how preparedness and cleanness 
of heart are necessary for His coming and abiding. This 
sense of fellowship can become a vivid experience, and, to 
the poor and oppressed especially, opens up the wonder and 
power and joy of the Christian faith. 

The next stage is the joyful news of everlasting life, 
that we are immortal, and that the resurrection of Christ 
is our abiding hope. From this opens up all the mystery we 
would unfold of life for evermore, of judgment, of the bliss 
and hope of believers, of the dread of the disobedient. To 
such teaching there will be no dispute, for they themselves 
have known that there is life beyond the grave, and many 
a man who stood on the brink of the river has come back with 
strange tales of the things he has seen. No word that we 
teach from the revealed Word is more readily and joyfully 
accepted. And when we speak of those who have gone 
before, and of ministering spirits, they know that those 
things are true and were believed in dim fashion by their 
own fathers. The old faith may not have reached the idea 
of immortality. But certainly the African is not a materialist. 
He believes that while the body dies the spirit lives on. 
There are stories which reveal that good is rewarded in the 
other world, and that the evil are received with mockings 
and punishment. But the triumphant Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection is a new truth to them. The great faith 
running through all their life of the ancestral spirit serving 
the living is so Christian in its conception that it is not to 
be scorned, but preserved and purified. 
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It is well to emphasize and reveal that fellowship in 
Christ of believers which we call the Church, and help the 
Christian to believe that he is now united in Christ with all 
the past and with the Christians throughout the world. 
From the beginning, through the experience of their own 
society and history, the need for unity is easily proved, and 
from examples around them the horrid evils that come from 
the spirit of separation to which the African Church is so 
prone. But if the Church is to be a living and growing 
thing it must always, and from the first, live through service 
and draw its life from the life of Christ, whose body it is. 
Individualism is foreign to African society, and the need 
for cohesion, loyalty and unity should make an easy appeal 
to the communal spirit of Africa. 


CONSTRUCTION RATHER THAN DESTRUCTION 


Through all this the emphasis has not been on destruction 
of the old, but on construction on the basis of what is already 
believed. I fear the evangel which denationalizes, which 
refuses to recognize the power of the Gospel to purify what 
is not essentially wrong, and which preaches first through 
prohibitions, rather than by the attractions of what is 
positive. As we unfold our Gospel it is well to remember 
that we come not to destroy distinctive nationality, but to 
fulfil what men have searched after gropingly ; and for the 
enrichment of the world to retain and purify all that is not 
evil. Society has been safeguarded by many a social and 
magical tie, and none of these should be cut unless we give 
in their place surer bonds. If magic has visited anti-social 
acts with severe punishments, we must see that our Christian 
faith replaces the authority of magic and gives stronger 
sanctions. If we only denounce magic, we leave society 
unprotected and unguided. But as we give a strong ethical 
Christian faith we create guardians of society who replace 
the magical safeguards with far greater ones. 

So also we do not wish to denude the African of all those 
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national practices and customs which add to the rich variety 
of this world, and reduce him to a drab uniformity with 
Europeans. Christianity does not impoverish and make 
barren the African garden. It does not plant exotic fruits 
and flowers which can only be stunted in a foreign soil and 
climate. It draws out noxious weeds and enriches the growth 
of all that is natural to the African garden. If our presenta- 
tion of the Gospel puts its emphasis on the prohibition of 
social practices which are not essentially evil, we are apt to 
rouse an antagonism of nationality when we should have 
made it our greatest ally. 

Thus individualism may seem to our western eyes 
the highest expression of a progressive Christian society. 
But the communal sharing of property and family interests 
is not anti-Christian. It may hinder material progress, but 
it also may be a great nursery of the highest Christian expres- 
sions. If the African is inclined to act in a bunch, and the 
bunch presents a tremendous barrier against the soul sepa- 
rating himself in confession of Christ, it also may mean that 
when one strong personality approaches Christ he brings all 
the others of his bunch with him. 

Polygamy is certainly an unchristian form of society. 
It is the enemy of the Christian home and family life and 
cannot be recognized in the Christian society. But we may 
also recognize that some individuals have created for them- 
selves obligations which their acceptance of the Christian 
rule late in life may not ignore. While this polygamy may 
not be accepted within the Church, for the sake of the 
ethical standards of the Church, yet it may be that the 
individual himself is a true believer and follower of Christ. 

\ Dowry (ukulobola) is not necessarily anti-Christian. The 
form it takes in some cases is. But its form varies greatly, 
and sometimes is a great protector of family morality. 

\ Circumcision is not an anti-Christian rite. Its practice 
may be associated with tremendously evil things, but the 
rite is not essentially evil in itself. 

The sport and dance life of Africa is often foul enough. 
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But the free expression of the joyous life of the African is 
not essentially evil. Many a story and fable with its song 
is vile, but the habit of telling stories and singing songs is 
not essentially evil. 

We might go on naming practice after practice which 
in our eagerness for reform we may denounce as anti- 
Christian when we only mean that certain degraded expres- 
sions of these practices are evil. And were we to strip 
Africa of all that is essentially national, we should leave 
the African very naked indeed. Then the impression the 
African gets will be that all that is distinctively national is 
anti-Christian, until the strong loyalty to the spirit of the 
tribe rises in antagonism to the presentation of the Gospel. 
It is of first importance that the evangelist enters into the 
fullest appreciation of all the spirit of Africa, and preserves 
by purifying and fulfilling, instead of destroying by lack of 
appreciation what is not necessarily the enemy of the spirit 
of Christ. 

Life should be richer and fuller because Christ has come 
into it. Why should musical Africa have its songs of 
praise given in a music which is entirely foreign? While 
all village life is full of tuneful African music, why should 
not the Gospel use not only idiomatic vernacular for its 
proclamation, but also idiomatic African music ? 

On the other hand, it may be argued that the only way 
towards the highest and purest life is by complete dissociation 
from all that has had evil implications. This is the argu- 
ment that leads to the forming of Christian villages where the 
convert is cut off from the past, and is led to the faith by 
entirely new associations. This attitude regards what is 
national as hopelessly bound up with evil. I need not say 
that while strong arguments can be made for this position 
it is not my personal view. Whether the development of 
the highest Christian life means further separation from the 
tribal life is not within the scope of this paper. For this paper 
only deals with the evangelistic presentation of the Gospel to 
the African. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF EVANGELISM 


What are the chief instruments by which the Gospel is 
presented effectually ? I should imagine that most mis- 
sionaries would answer, ‘ Schools.’ But why should schools 
be so effective agents ? Education alone is not an evangelist. 
It is only as our education is used for a constant and progres- 
sive revelation of the Gospel that it becomes an evangelist. 
The Gospel does not heal suddenly without a background of 
preparation, and the schools seem to give the opportunity 
for this daily reiteration which gradually awakens the mind 
to appreciate the implications of the Gospel. Yet education 
should also awaken the mind to a new desire for God, and 
create a greater capacity for God. 

Work is the evangelist that the outsider would applaud 
most, but everything depends on how it is taught. If 
honesty, thoroughness, intelligence and just remuneration 
are elements in the teaching, then work may be a true 
evangelist. Industry is a natural fruit of Christianity, but 
not necessarily an evangelist. If, however, the European 
uses the opportunity to interpret Christ articulately through 
labour he may make it a great preparation for the sowing 
of the seed. Unfortunately the natural tendency of the 
employer, through haste and lack of self-restraint, is to make 
labour the worst possible evangelist. For the development 
and expression of Christian character, industry, and especially 
intelligent industry that raises the social standard, must be 
one of the greatest instruments. But forced labour is an 

impossible evangelist. 
The spirit of sympathy is the greatest evangelist of all. 
| Medical work may only be a manifestation of more potent 
magic, and do little to open closed doors. But when it is 
united to a spirit of loving sympathy its power is immense. 
Even unskilled help which reveals a desire to relieve suffering, 
seeks the despised and helpless, tries to express sacrificial 
service and reveals the spirit of brotherhood, becomes the 
greatest of evangelists. After all, spiritual results are best 
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obtained by spiritual methods, and it is the spirit of Jesus 
Christ revealed in action and attitude which have always 
been God’s greatest instrument of redemption. 

The Native Christian ought always to be the most 
efficient evangelist. All the sympathy, understanding and 
command of language which are necessary for evangelism are 
his, and that fellowship of the Spirit which alone makes the 
instrument effective may be his as much as the European’s. 
Were statistics available, probably we should find that the 
vast majority of converts are brought in by the work of 
Native evangelists, and that through voluntary and not 


- official evangelism. In making enquiries as to why the 


Christian Church of the second generation had so little 
ingathering from the heathen, compared with the more ardent 
days of its young life, two things were constantly mentioned : 
the unworthy lives of Christians and the separatism which 
had divided the Church. When the heathen see that Christi- 
anity is the creator and guardian of more admirable character, 
they listen with a greater prejudice in favour of the evangelist. 

Group loyalty may be one of the great helpers of the 
Kingdom. Sometimes it stands presenting a tremendous 
barrier, for no one will break away from the common tradi- 
tion and loyalty. Individual action is distasteful to the 
African. But when one member of the group responds, he 
may lead out the whole group. Hence the accessions to 
the Church constantly come in bunches, all the young men 
or young women of a group making confession. Naturally 
this also has its dangers, but it is a feature of African society 
which should be used. 

Have missionaries found that revivalist meetings carried 
through with unrestrained emotion have helped or hindered 
true Christianity ? It is well to recognize what a large 
part ‘ dreams ’ have played in the conversion of the African. 
He has been accustomed to recognize the voice of the spirits 
in his dreams, and when the voices of the night confirm what 
he has been hearing in the teaching and preaching, he listens 
with a certain obedience. DoNnALD FRASER 
29 








BUILDING THE AFRICAN CHURCH 
FIRST PAPER 
By W. C. WILLOUGHBY 


HIS article is neither a summary of representative 

missionary opinion nor a completely rounded view 

of the question at issue: the former could only follow upon 

widespread enquiry, and the latter would need a volume 

rather than the few pages that are at our disposal. Its 

aim is to provoke such a discussion as will give a wise lead 
to all who are working for the uplift of the African people. 


I 


Our THEME. Assuming that we are working for the 
eventual achievement of an African Church that will clothe 
its own life after its own manner rather than ours, express- 
ing the spirit of Christ, as other races have done, in home- 
born phrases and institutions, is it possible to formulate 
some essential but simple principles that ought to prevail 
among us ? 

Factors that make for healthy Church life in every part of 
the world but are not peculiar to Africa find no place in this 
paper. Ecclesiastical and theological questions, also, are ruled 
out of its pages; for although converted African tribesmen 
readily transfer to their missionary’s branch of the Church 
that clannishness of spirit that both protects and disfigures 
their social organization, their chief concern is not with 
those great questions of philosophy and ecclesiastical polity 
that have divided the European Church, but with the 
practical bearing of Christian principles upon social and 
political institutions that their neighbours deem to be above 
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criticism. Other questions, distinctly African, which would 
have to be considered in any complete treatise on our theme, 
are omitted through lack of space. 

Two ConTro.uns Factors. At the outset, and for the 
sake of avoiding tedious reiteration, we acknowledge that 
there are two facts which impinge on many of these questions : 
(1) Native beliefs and the customs in which they are en- 
shrined are powerfully affected, not only by the teaching 
and practice of the African Church, but also by the domin- 
ance of European Governments and the presence of European 
traders and industrialists. (2) In parts of Africa long under 
Christian influence, our more puritanic and legalistic pre- 
decessors have created a common opinion concerning some 
questions that we are bound to restudy in the light of the 
wider knowledge that we possess; and although the saintly 
dead must not prevent the living Church from continuing 
in the pursuit of truth, yet we must take care to put no 
stumbling-block in the way of the older Native Christians. 


il 


CANDIDATES FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. People of 
heathen upbringing who, for the first time, seek to pass 
into the vestibule of the Church, have ritualistic and 
juristic notions of sin and are practically ignorant of the 
doctrines of Christianity. It would be premature, there- 
fore, to require them to assent to any article of the 
Christian faith, least of all, perhaps, to our conception of 
sin and redemption. They are actuated by many motives. 
Some are influenced by the changed lives of neighbours who 
say that the secret of the transformation lies in Christ and 
His Church. Some are captivated by the winsomeness of 
the gospel story, or the prospect of serving a Master who is 
stronger than the unseen powers that have hitherto heid 
them in thrall. Some are enamoured of the common life 
of the Church; its music, worship, schools, study circles, 
working parties, brotherhoods and the like. Some, vaguely 
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aware of an ache that they cannot describe—a sense of 
something missing, a dissatisfaction with themselves—come 
to us for relief. Some, ambitious of leadership or of oratory, 
hope to be made teachers or preachers, oblivious of the fact 
that they have nothing to preach. Some follow their 
patriarch or their clan-head, as tribalists are wont to do, 
sure that what he has done must be right. Many and mixed 
are the motives that impel people to take this step, and 
some of those motives are scarcely Christian; but the 
significant fact is this, that every candidate declares his 
willingness to be taught and to shape his life after a lovelier 
pattern. It would be wrong, I think, to demand more, 
at this period, than an uninstructed acceptance of Christ as 
Lord, as Revealer of God and Director of spiritual endeavour. 

THE TEACHING OF CANDIDATES. Experience proves that 
African converts make their greatest efforts to secure mental 
and moral discipline while they are still candidates for 
church membership, and that the vigour of the local Church 
depends largely on the thoroughness with which candidates 
are trained in the theory and practice of Christianity. It 
would seem to follow from these two considerations that 
the teaching of candidates is the most valuable bit of peda- 
gogy that the local Church has to undertake, and that its 
leaders, with an eye to quality rather than quantity, should 
stedfastly refuse to have this work scamped. In this as 
in other phases of church life rigid rules are to be distrusted ; 
church life must be idealized, not standardized ; Christ and 
Procrustes have nothing in common. The business of the 
Church is to handle each of these candidates in the spirit of 
Jesus. A few of them will be incapacitated by age or 
infirmity for tasks that most of them can accomplish without 
strain. With this understanding, is it too much to demand 
that they should learn to read simple vernacular Christian 
literature, and that they should be acquainted with the 
gospels and not altogether ignorant of the epistles? If they 
are not to be led astray by Koranic methods of interpretation, 
falling into the common error of regarding every detached 
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passage as of equal spiritual authority, they must be told 
something of the gradual growth of the Bible and taught how 
to use it intelligently. The discovery that God led ancient 
tribesmen through customs and notions not unlike their own 
to a loftier conception of Himself and man and the world, 
never fails to stimulate their faith while helping them to 
relate the mature to the immature. Since the raison détre 
of these classes is the preparation of neophytes for entrance 
into the Church, it goes without saying that they must be 
instructed in the duties and privileges of church membership. 
Those of them who are capable of such studies will find 
academic interest in the relation of Christianity to the people 
of Palestine and Europe; but the bearing of Christianity 
on their own religious heritage and its concomitant con- 
taminations—a subject that bristles with difficulties—is a 
live question for every one of them; they should be led 
into a study of this problem by a sympathetic, sagacious 
and well-informed guide. The objection that missionaries 
burdened with extensive districts and assisted by an in- 
sufficient staff of inadequately trained helpers cannot provide 
candidates with all this tuition would have to be met with 
the query whether it is healthier for a Church than for an 
individual to swallow more than can be properly digested. 
THE SHEPHERDING OF CANDIDATES. For the shepherding 
they need, they must look in the main to their more experi- 
enced Christian tribesmen; no one can so well pilot them 
past the perils of heathenism as those who have had to 
pick their own way along that tricky path, never noticing 
some pitfalls, probably, till they found themselves at the 
bottom. But these novices need more than the rough 
and ready guidance of their well-disposed and experienced 
neighbours ; they need to be taught why one custom is to 
be avoided, another utilized and a third purified. Heathen 
ideas, fears, prejudices and habits have been woven into the 
very texture of their characters; temptations that could 
never reach us will assail them, while others that come to 
us blunted by the decencies of public opinion will strike at 
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them with a razor edge. Ours is the difficult task of up- 
holding an ethical ideal as high as that which Jesus held, 
and yet handling spiritual cripples with His optimism and 
tenderness of touch. 

It is true, of course, that a like discipline and learning 
should run through the convert’s subsequent career. Ours 
is a warfare that knows no release. Childhood, adolescence 
and maturity are but convenient artistic terms for indefinite 
stages in the growth of an individual who is not built in 
watertight compartments. But, on the supposition that 
candidates’ classes meet for an hour or two most weeks, 
three years would seem not too long for the necessary 
testing and grounding of these candidates, especially when 
it is remembered that they have had no previous acquaint- 
ance with the methods of purposive education, and that 
what has to be tested is their professed willingness both to 
learn and to mould their lives after the new pattern. It 
would be wise to mark each year of this period with an 
enquiry into the progress that each individual has made 
and the public promotion of the satisfactory to the next 
grade. 

Some stress should be laid on publicity in these matters. 
If the practical work of shepherding candidates is to fall 
mainly on the local Christian community, it seems reasonable 
to make the community responsible for the admission of 
individuals into this group ; and if a candidate is admitted 
by formal and public confession that he is forthwith breaking 
with beliefs and practices peculiar to heathenism, the pub- 
licity of his confession is likely to stiffen his purpose and 
steady his steps, while, at the same time, it summons the 
local community that receives his confession to undertake 
the nurture and defence of one more weakling in the faith. 

BaPptisM OF CONVERTS FROM HEATHENISM. The children 
of church members were many of them baptized in infancy ; 
when should converts from heathenism receive this rite ? 
We must get down through the current phrases of our own 
communion in the homeland to the truth that underlies 
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them. Is an instructed acceptance of Christ as Lord, with 
the concomitant testimony of a life that is growingly re- 
sponsive to His control, a sufficient qualification for baptism ? 
If so, it would be reasonable to look for that at the end of the 
second year, even though the candidate may not yet be 
competent to assume the duties and privileges of full member- 
ship in the local Church. This would mean something 
like two years of training and probation before baptism, 
and another year before confirmation and admission to full 
membership in the Church. 

GROUPING THE LocaL CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY FOR 
ServicE. The weak spot in organization of any sort, 
whether of a speech or a department store, is oftenest found 
in the transitions—the bridges by which men pass from one 
phase of thought or activity to another. Converts who 
put forth some effort to acquire an elementary knowledge of 
Christianity find it fatally easy to mistake acquisition of 
church membership for the crowning touch upon their 
Christian career—for a kind of spiritual competency, indeed, 
upon which they may retire and be safe. They should be 
enlisted at once for the study of some branch of Christian 
knowledge and the practice of its cognate form of service, 
or they are likely to wither and cumber the Church with 
dead wood. An attainable ideal is of little value, but the 
acme of perfection is a complete organization of the whole 
local Christian community in felicitous groups, each com- 
mitted to some definite Christian service and being trained 
to render it with growing intelligence. Some groups may 
take up such a simple subject as that of learning to read the 
vernacular aloud in a meaningful manner and then going 
forth to teach others the art that they have acquired ; some 
should be taught how to provide their fellow villagers with 
clean forms of healthy amusement, or with some knowledge 
of first-aid and simple hygiene ; while others may be occupied 
with the preparation of a lesson to be taught in the Sunday 
school or a sermon to be preached at outlying places. And 
in every group theory and practice should run together, 
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each member essaying forthwith the task for which he 
is being tutored. The obligation of every member to con- 
tribute what he can to the self-support of the Church is 
everywhere rightly stressed, but the paramount importance 
of inspiring each member to give time and effort to the 
extension of the Kingdom is often overlooked. Is it not 
worth while to develop in the African Church that form of 
voluntary evangelism that Mohammedans find so effective ? 
A genuine attempt to teach others incites the teacher to 
think and enquire, while an earnest effort to share one’s 
spiritual gifts with others tends to deepen spiritual life. 
AFRICAN PREACHERS. Local preachers’ classes are always 
popular with the men of a Bantu Church and may be fruitful, 
while Sunday school teachers’ preparation classes appeal to 
both sexes and are quite as profitable to the Church. But 
such classes, to be worth while, must be taught by mission- 
aries who, having been trained for their task, are aware 
that each class must be very carefully prepared for and 
tactfully led to think out its own problems. Preaching 
occupies a foremost place in the economy of Protestant 
Churches, not to the belittlement of worship, as some of 
our critics assert in their failure to perceive that efficient 
preaching always leads forth both intelligence and will in 
adoration; and the African Church can never be what we 
think it ought to be till it is staffed with efficient preachers. 
But if that Church is to do its own work in due time without 
foreign assistance or control, its preachers must be Africans, 
and the central task of the foreign missionary is, therefore, 
not textual preaching or fervent evangelistic appeal, but 
systematic interpretation of the whole of Native life in terms 
of Christian thinking, and training African men and women 
who have caught that vision to become efficient preachers, 
teachers and leaders in all good works. . It is better business, 
though less spectacular, to furnish fifty, or even ten, Christian 
Natives with a message that they can first absorb and then 
transmit in their own inimitable manner to as many different 
audiences, than to deliver the same message to one large 
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congregation—better, because the message is carried farther 
afield, because it gets more surely home to an audience of 
Natives when it is permeated with the personality of one 
of their own people, even though it lose something of tech- 
nique in the process, and because it puts the Native Church 
in the way of doing its own work. 


III 


RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO SociaL Customs. One 
of the fundamental problems that African missionaries 
must help their people to face is that of the bearing of 
Christian principles upon those time-honoured social customs 
of Africa that involve magic, the old religion, the relation of 
the sexes, the responsibility of parents, the involuntary 
servitude of others, the use of intoxicants, the frolics of 
village life and so forth. If these customs could be set forth 
in terms that carry the consent of careful students, it would 
be feasible to bring each of them to the bar of an enlightened 
Christian conscience ; but the variations that have crept 
into each of them makes a judgment which is justifiable 
in one district unwarrantable when applied in another. 

NEED FOR TEACHING CHRISTIAN EtuHiIcs. How should 
Christian tribesmen behave towards the common frolics 
of their neighbours ? We stand for high personal morality, 
but not for a futile attempt to take all the fun out of life 
and paint the world drab. Some of the histrionic dances 
with which Africans relieve the tedium of village life are not 
devoid of artistic merit, and even when sillier than the 
silliest play that was ever staged in our own parish houses, 
and vulgar beyond compare, they are not of necessity sinful ; 
but there are deeds that cannot be mimicked or even sug- 
gested without smothering the hope of personal purity and 
impeding the growth of robust and beautiful family life ; 
and no one disputes the fact that some village dances are 
obscene. What are we to do? Prepare an index expurga- 
torius of African dances, or patiently ground our people in 
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the principles of Christian morality and leave them to 
apply the principles to their own amusements? If they 
apply them, there will be no uniformity of pattern and some 
of their mistakes will be queer; but, on the other hand, 
ready-made morals are always misfits, while there is great 
value in even an imperfect standard that is imposed by an 
inner constraint. It is easier to legislate in advance of public 
opinion than to induce an unconvinced crowd to observe the 
ideal laws of their enlightened legislators. Nothing is really 
destroyed but that which is replaced by something better. 
Sex Prosiems. Of all the problems with which builders 
of the African Church have to grapple, the toughest are 
those of sex. The field of Bantu mentality has been so 
overrun with prurience, time out of mind, that the growths 
by which men live are likely to be choked by these rank 
weeds unless aided by careful cultivation. In some heathen 
communities salacious games that little children play, 
pernicious practices that prevail between puberty and 
marriage and the smutty banter of the nimble-witted 
are all taken as a matter of course, and Christian converts 
need systematic instruction in the ethical implications of 
their faith if their eyes are to be opened to the pollution 
of customs that have never seemed strange to them. 
PuBERTY Rites. These are ancient fertility rites, in 
which the glorification of concupiscence is camouflaged as 
a school for those who are about to marry and become full- 
blown men and women of the tribe. In some districts these 
‘schools ’ continue to be bulwarks of tribalism; in others 
they retain much of their influence though shorn of their 
ancient glory; in others still, they have dwindled to little 
more than ‘ coming-out ’ conventionalities—shadows of what 
they used to be. They are known to tribes with which I 
lived for many years as ‘ circumcision ceremonies,’ because 
that rite is the first act.in a discipline that lasts for two or 


three months; but belief or disbelief in the hygienic value of 
circumcision ought not to determine one’s attitude towards 
these ceremonies. Their other name, ‘ initiation ceremonies,’ 
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takes us closer to their inner meaning ; for they are ‘ schools ’ 
in which youths of one sex or the other are taught the 
methods of procreation, the duties of husbands or wives, 
the part that men or women ought to play in the life of the 
tribe and so forth. Scraps of such teaching are embodied 
in the programme even where clan life has been broken into 
fragments, circumcision forgotten and the rites greatly 
curtailed. And the teaching is not all bad: the herdsman 
must risk life in the protection of cattle and the tribesman 
in the service of his chief ; homage must be paid to superiors, 
the child to the parent, the junior to the senior ; a man must 
not cohabit with another man’s wife without the other man’s 
consent ; women must be submissive to their husbands ; 
people must bear pain and discomfort without flinching or 
complaint ; and so on. It is an old world morality, but it 
is morality ; it threw its little flickering gleam upon the 
path along which people had to walk when the night was 
dark, however inept it be when the sun is in the sky. The 
light it throws upon sex is very much mingled with gloom : 
woman is a sexual convenience for her husband and he is 
the bull of the family kraal. This frankly sensuous view 
of sex runs through the teaching of the puberty schools ; 
the songs that the adolescents are taught to sing reek with 
the miasma of sexual suggestion ; so does the whole atmo- 
sphere of their camps. That is their condemnation; not 
circumcision or uncircumcision. 

ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS PUBERTY RITEs. 
When told that, if these things are so, there ought to be a 
church decree forbidding Christian parents to permit their 
sons or daughters to pass through such ceremonies, I venture 
to put forth one or two objections to that conclusion. The 
puberty rites, as I know them, are as I have outlined them ; 
but, as I said, there are regions in which they are not so bad 
as that and some in which they are comparatively free from 
impudicity—as free as can be expected of barbarous rites 
that are meant to flaunt the fact of puberty. To apply in 
one district a decree adapted to another would be to over- 
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shoot the mark in one case or fall lamentably short in 
the other. Besides, where tribalism has not broken down, 
children are not in the control of their parents to the extent 
that the criticism suggests. In patrilineal groups the 
father’s clan-head, patriarch or elder brother may intervene, 
or the maternal uncle of the child, while in matrilineal 
groups the maternal uncle is in power, not the child’s father 
or even its mother; and these relatives may be as ardent 
in allegiance to heathenism as the parents are to Christianity. 
‘The roundabout path does not cause one to sleep in the 
wilderness,’ runs a proverb that was often upon the lips of 
my Native friends. The short cut of a church decree is most 
alluring to the man in a hurry; but the one sure way is 
that of giving our people such an intelligent grasp of Christian 
ethics as will enable them both to make what rules they need 
and to apply them with discretion. Before they can make 
a strong and wise stand against these hoary obliquities, 
they must have a thoughtful and settled belief in the value 
of sexual purity and we must avoid whatever is likely to 
create hypocrites. 

Perhaps it may be well to add that where puberty rites 
retain much of their old ascendancy, those who have passed 
through them are forbidden to reveal to outsiders anything 
that takes place within the camp, and that adverse criticism 
is not without danger in some communities even when there 
are no intruders within earshot. It is good policy, therefore, 
to ground our people in the principles of Christian ethics 
and then leave the initiated men of the Church to deal with 
the boys’ rites, and the women with the girls’ rites, taking 
care not to embarrass their discussion with the presence of 
an uninitiated person and not to lose patience when they 
are overawed by tribal opinion. 

MaRRIAGE Customs.! Before European powers barred 
intertribal raids (a favourite form of winter sports for the 
young bloods of some tribes) marriage by capture was not 


1 For fuller treatment of this subject, see my Race Problems in the New Africa (Oxford 
University Press), chap. v. 
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uncommon. In such unions the wife and her progeny were 
at the mercy of the husband, except where public opinion 
required him to treat them more humanely than his other 
slaves. Slave marriage still exists, but is doomed by the 
new International Convention on Slavery. There are two 
other forms of marriage that call for practical consideration : 
the form which prevails in communities that are both 
matrilineal and matrilocal, where the husband is the guest 
of the wife with no rights over her children ; and marriage of 
dominion, in which the wife dwells with her husband and 
bears children for his group. Other varieties are but modi- 
fications which the matrilineal pattern undergoes as a tribe 
passes on towards marriage of dominion. No tribalistic 
form of marriage contemplates a permanent and exclusive 
union of one man and one woman ; they all bind the woman 
more or less securely to the man, but leave the man free to 
take as many other wives as he finds convenient and to 
indulge in miscellaneous cohabitation at pleasure. They are 
all unfair, too, in their disposal of the children ; the matri- 
lineal method denies that a man has rights over his own 
natural children ; and marriage of dominion gives the man 
and his group sole control over the children, to the exclusion 
of their mother. 

Brive-Price. Bride-price is the symbol of marriage 
under both systems. In matrilineal clans it is an acknow- 
ledgment that the man has right of access to the woman 
and fair treatment from her family; but since by this 
arrangement the woman’s group loses nothing, the bride- 
price is usually of no great value. In marriage of dominion, 
on the other hand, bride-price is so large and important 
that some Europeans declare it to be the purchase price of 
the woman—an affirmation that is both false and offensive. 
She is not sold; she is not even transferred to her husband’s 
family as Roman wives used to be, but still worships her 
own gods and expects her paternal group to care for her 
in grave illness and protect her from unjust treatment at 
her husband’s place. What the bride-price buys is the 
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child-bearing power of the woman; and as long as her 
patriarchal group holds the bride-price it foregoes its claim 
upon her children. They belong, whatever their paternity 
may be, to the group that paid the bride-price. Nay, more, 
if she prove defective in child-bearing power, her group 
must provide a substitute to make up for her defect ; and, 
on the other hand, if the man dies while she is capable of 
bearing children, the group which paid the bride-price is 
not thereby deprived of that for which it paid. This note- 
worthy feature of Bantu marriage of dominion—misnamed 
sororate and levirate—shows that it is essentially a contract 
between two groups (not two individuals), in which one 
group undertakes, for value received, to provide the other 
with a fertile wife for one of its members. In contrast with 
those Europeans who mistake bride-price for the purchase 
price of the woman, there are some who go to the other 
extreme, calling it a ‘dowry.’ They are just as far from 
the truth. Bride-price was transformed into dowry both in 
Arabia and Europe when it came to be bestowed upon the 
bride instead of upon her family, though the Anglican Church 
retained ‘espousal money,’ as a symbol of marriage in 
conjunction with the ring, till after the Prayer Book of 
1549 was issued. The African Church may possibly trans- 
form it in the same manner ; but at present it is frankly a 
bride-price, and in the interests of clear thinking it had better 
be called by its right name. 

OTHER Evits oF BripE-Price. Among evils that follow 
in the train of bride-price, three deserve special attention : 
(1) Since the amount to be paid is a matter for bargain in 
every instance, these keen, unhurried bargainers unduly 
delay many marriages and frustrate others with exorbitant 
demands ; the result is illicit intercourse. (2) Poor people 
of patrilineal tribes often take wives on credit, paying a 
trifle on account and promising a stipulated sum. If the 
groups fall to squabbling, the maternal family may foreclose 
this mortgage and terminate the union by demanding the 
balance of bride-price or the return of the woman and her 
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bairns, but usually the debt is carried till liquidated by 
bride-price received for daughters (or even grand-daughters) 
of the union—for the Bantu law of debt knows no statute of 
limitations. (8) The saddest thing about bride-price, how- 
ever, is the frequency with which a dazzling offer from an 
utterly unsuitable man of means blinds avaricious elders 
to the misery which such a union involves for their daughter. 
It cannot be denied that bride-price repudiates the sacred- 
ness of woman’s personality, and acknowledges the right 
of her lords and masters to dispose of her as so much human 
breeding-stock ; but it must also be admitted that this is in 
strict accord with the characteristic sentiments of Bantu 
communities and the teaching of their puberty camps, 
and that women are, therefore, its most ardent defenders, 
believing that they are not properly married unless their 
bride-price has been paid or promised, just as some of our 
women would feel uneasy if wedded without a ring. 
RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO BrIDE-Price. That 
which is of sacred significance to other souls ought not to be 
treated with levity, and history abundantly shows that both 
symbols and ideas can be given new values; but what can 
the African Church do with this archaic institution ? Is it 
an unmitigated evil in the present social condition of the 
people, or does it serve a good purpose till their conception 
of wedlock can be Christianized ? Some believe that it 
can be reduced to reasonable proportions by legislation, 
and freed of its evil implications. It is reported, neverthe- 
less, that the laws of Buganda, Natal and Rhodesia which 
limit bride-price to the prepayment of a moderate amount 
have not appealed to the sentiments of the people and are 
frequently circumvented. If that be true, what fate is 
likely to befall any legislative attempt of state or church to 
make bride-price the symbol of an essentially monogamous 
marriage, in which one man and one woman bind themselves, 
of their own free choice, in a permanent and exclusive 
union that carries no entail of sororate or levirate? It isa 
mistake to talk of emancipating African women by foreign 
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legislation. When the ideals of a community outgrow the 
fetters that former generations mistook for ornaments, 
these shackles are inevitably broken; but the growth of 
ideals, like all beautiful blossoms of the human spirit, 
depends upon patient and persistent cultivation, and gathered 
growths transported to other lands are never an abiding 
possession. If we fail in helping African men and women 
to replace their barnyard notions with an ideal of marriage 
that is inspired by love, neither our interference with their 
marriage laws nor our change or retention of their forms 
or symbols is likely to be of avail. Does the marriage of 
Africans by European law tend towards greater permanence 
and loyalty in the conjugal relationship; or, to put it 
differently, does the difficulty and expense of dissolving such 
unions help the pair to live down their mistakes and dis- 
agreements and honourably discharge their obligation, or 
does it drive them into illegal unions with others ? As with 
garments for the flesh, so with those for the spirit, what is 
seemly and healthy on a European may become unsightly 
and filthy on an African whose notions of fitness are still 
antediluvian. 

PotyGyny. Bride-price marriage, whether matrilocal 
or patrilocal, pre-supposes polygyny; that is why it 
theoretically limits the philandering of the woman but not 
of the man, and regards adultery, not as blasphemy against 
love, but as the unlent use of another man’s property. 
Polygyny is more effectually sheltered by the fogs of ignorance 
and lasciviousness than by the frail defence that it promotes 
a more rapid growth of population and obviates the social 
evil. The former claim is only valid where masterless men 
destroy the natural proportion of the sexes by killing one 
another in raids and brawls, and the latter means, not that 
there is more chastity in a polygynous society—far from it ! 
—but that sensuality is varnished with respectability and 
taken into the family. As a disruptive force, polygyny is 
hard to beat: the jealousy and intrigue that it has bred in 
leading families of every clan has done more than anything 
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else to split Bantu tribes into jarring fragments, depriving 
them of that security and continuity of life which is essential 
to progress. Its conception of woman as an instrument of 
pleasure and profit for man gives a low tone to social life, 
inhibits the pure thought, unselfish love and chivalrous 
self-restraint that give grace and strength to a Christian 
family, and so contaminates the atmosphere that the fruit 
of the Spirit can never come to perfection. 

Although polygyny is doomed both by the sweep of 
economic forces from Europe and the sure ferment of a 
Christian conception of life, it is not yet dead, and the 
Church should continue to meet it with unequivocal hostility. 
To condemn polygyny, however, is not necessarily to con- 
demn polygynists. He who makes a polygynous marriage 
proves by that very deed that he has not caught the spirit 
of Christ, but converts from heathenism who blundered 
into these entanglements before Christianity found them 
need all the sympathy and help that we can give. If one 
of their women were wife and the others concubines, they 
might retain the wife and dismiss, with suitable compensa- 
tion, the other women who must have known from the 
outset that they were intruders; but that is not the case. 
They are all wives, taken by recognized tribal formalities 
that the whole community respects, and entitled thereby to 
fair treatment and a respectable position in the household. 
The fact that the man has come to see that social contracts 
which he made, or accepted, in good faith are prejudicial 
to his welfare, does not warrant him in disregarding the 
claims of the other contracting parties. Contract, hitherto 
rare in Bantu life, happens to be fundamental to their 
idea of marriage, and some of us are not sure that repudia- 
tion of contracts which time-honoured custom bids them 
fulfil will help them to live effectually in the new world 
where contracts are common and sacrosanct. Even the 
chastity of Christian marriage ought not to be secured at 
the cost of injustice to the man’s other wives and their 
children, and our individualistic conception of life must not 
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blind us to the fact that the tribesman is regarded, and 
regards himself, as bound by the opinion of his community. 
In every period of transition to a higher social plane, the 
individual has paid the price and society has reaped the 
benefit, and at great personal sacrifice some polygynists 
have made equitable and amicable arrangements ; but there 
are many others who cannot righteously cut themselves 
free from the web that has been wound around them. 

Of late years there has been a significant change in the 
attitude of missionaries towards wives of polygynists. They 
deprecate polygyny as strongly as ever; but, convinced 
that these women cannot escape from the toils of bride- 
price and the constraints of maternal affection unless their 
husbands are also moving towards Christianity, they tend 
more and more to receive into the Church those who, other- 
wise qualified for membership, have failed to find release 
from cohabitation. It is hard to believe that this more 
merciful practice is not in accord with the spirit of Jesus ; 
but if it is grounded in justice rather than chivalry, why is it 
not extended to polygynous husbands who cannot honour- 
ably free themselves from their marital entanglements ? 
And yet—the question is insistent—can the Church keep 
its ideal of marriage untarnished if it admits polygynists 
to the full privilege of its membership ? 

ConcLusion. To thrust upon African Christians rules 
of conduct that have not grown out of their own convictions 
is more likely to breed hypocrites than to unravel perplexities. 
Each case needs, not the mechanical application of an in- 
fallible formula, but the brotherly counsel of some one 
familiar with local thought and custom and skilled in the 
cure of souls. 


W. C. WILLouGHBY 
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BUILDING THE AFRICAN CHURCH 
SECOND PAPER 
By E. F, SPANTON 


HIS subject is so vast that it will be recognized at once 
that any attempt to treat it at all adequately within 

the bounds of a short paper would be worse than futile. I 
have, therefore, quite deliberately refrained from making 
any such attempt and have confined myself to one or two 
points which seem to me to deserve consideration, either for 
their importance or because they are frequently ignored in 
dealing with the matter of which I have been asked to write. 
There is no suggestion that they are the most important 
points, still less that they are the only ones for us to think of. 


Tue TRAINING OF NATIVE LEADERS 


We all realize nowadays that Africa can never be evangel- 
ized by Europeans, and that the evangelization of the 
continent must be the work of the Africans themselves. We 
therefore see that the true function of the missionary in 
Africa is not so much the winning of large numbers of 
converts by his own efforts as the building up of a Native 
Church which shall carry the light of the Gospel through the 
continent. For the building of such a Church one of the 
first and most important considerations must be the training 
of the Africans who are to be, in their several capacities, its 
leaders, teachers and ministers. 

Probably most people would agree that the process of 
their training must be a process of selection by rejection ; 
that implies that the boys and young men who seem most 
hopeful shall be chosen for this training and that in the course 
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of their training a certain proportion of the whole will have 
to be rejected. It is perhaps well to say emphatically in 
this connexion that no suggestion is made as to the necessity 
of their reaching any particular intellectual standard. The 
reasons for rejection, as for selection, are many and various ; 
but I think that all who, like myself, have had much experi- 
ence in this work of training must have found in the course 
of that experience that many of those who were first called 
could not be finally chosen. 

Now it is extremely important that every care should 
be taken that those who for a variety of reasons do not seem 
fitted to become ministers and teachers should not turn out 
mere ‘ mission failures’ but should be made good citizens and 
good Christians. With this object in view, the training of 
the whole number must be such as may lead to the rejection 
of the least fit without tending to unfit them for their own 
work in life, lest they should become failures in the true 
sense. For this reason, no less than for others, the greatest 
possible simplicity of life must be aimed at in training 
establishments. Village conditions should be kept in mind, 
and care should be taken that those who come to be trained 
may be as little sophisticated (in the bad sense of the word) 
as is compatible with efficiency. Their training should not 
be merely theoretical and academic, but should include 
periods of active service in which the student may have an 
opportunity of applying the principles he has been taught 
and by which he himself shall be further tested as to his 
fitness for more responsible work. (Some who read the 
foregoing paragraph may wonder that nothing has been 
said about ‘ vocation ’—the sense of a definite call which 
impels a man to devote himself entirely to God’s service 
in the ministry of the Church—but the sense of such vocation 
has been taken for granted in speaking of the training of those 
who believe themselves to have been called. What has been 
suggested above implies that their training is to be also a 
testing of the reality of the vocation of those who are 
trained, and is to be of such a character as shall develop it 
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best. Because some of our students come to us with only a 
very imperfectly developed sense of vocation it is important 
for us, whose business it is to train them, to have the develop- 
ment of their vocation constantly before our minds and to 
make it a principal object of our work.) 

Certainly one of the most important things that the 
leaders will have to learn is to think logically and simply. 
They must not have information simply poured into them 
but must be made to think out for themselves the problems, 
great and small, which arise in the course of their studies. 
As one of my missionary correspondents put it, ‘ Our problem 
is not so much the transferring of a body of knowledge as it 
is helping our friends to discover a method of finding right 
solutions to the problems of life.’ In dealing with my own 
students, I found a course of elementary logic, of the less 
formal kind, singularly useful as well as extremely popular ; 
but whatever the method adopted the necessity of making 
the students think must be kept in mind by those responsible 
for their training. It is not an easy matter. The African 
is even more reluctant than the European to think things out 
for himself if he can avoid it, and no particular course or 
courses of instruction will provide him with all that is needed 
in this respect. Constant vigilance will be required by those 
responsible for his teaching in all their instructions at all 
times; his work must never be allowed to become mere 
mechanical memorizing and acceptance of conclusions sug- 
gested to him by those who know more than he. 

Whatever subjects may be omitted from the students’ 
curriculum, a thorough knowledge of the Bible and especially 
of the Gospels is certainly a sine qua non. They should be 
taught how to apply this knowledge to the conditions of their 
daily life and that of those people whom it will be their work 
to teach. They must be shown how to teach religion to 
simple folk in their own vernacular; this is important so 
that Christianity may not be regarded as something foreign 
to their ordinary everyday lives. And that they may teach 
in the vernacular the students should themselves be taught in 
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the vernacular or at least in some African lingua franca, and 
not in English or some other European language. As they 
advance in the study of theology they may have to read 
books in English or French or German perhaps ; but in the 
earlier stages of their training, at any rate, they should 
receive their instruction through the medium of their own 
mother tongue if possible, or at least through some tongue 
which is akin to it in structure and in expression. 

The suggestion that our students should be taught by 
means of the vernacular is by no means an easy one to adopt 
in some cases. I know that in some parts of Africa the 
vernaculars are so many, and it is so difficult to fix upon any 
one of them as the suitable medium for the students of a 
single institution, that some missionaries tend to use English 
or another European language as the medium of teaching 
as the most practical means of solving the difficulty by which 
they find themselves confronted; but I find a general 
consensus of opinion to the effect that where an African 
language can be used it is the best for the purpose. As one 
of my missionary correspondents expresses it, ‘In order 
really to acquire a thorough understanding of our Faith it 
is necessary to think it in our own language, or at least in a 
language of the same family.’ And another correspondent, 
after explaining his grounds for considering English the most 
suitable medium for South African students, goes on to say, 
‘I must confess, however, that in a long experience of theo- 
logical training in a department of an institution also giving 
teacher and general training, I often wish that I could give 
most of my instruction in the vernacular, and have often 
felt that the morning prayers of the institution would be 
more effective for most of the students if they could be given 
in the vernacular.’ And the importance of teaching our 
future teachers and ministers to pray in their own mother 
tongue can hardly be exaggerated. Those who have been 
taught religion through some other language as the medium 
find it difficult to pray in their own, and the result is bad for 
two reasons—their prayers can hardly become the natural 
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expression of a child addressing his father, while there is a 
tendency to regard the religion itself as something foreign to 
themselves and to their ordinary life. 

Of course it may be desirable, and in many cases it 
probably is highly desirable, that our future leaders should 
be taught at least one European language, for their own 
mental improvement and in order that they may have access 
to a wider literature than any that exists in Bantu speech. 
They may well be taught English, or French, or Portuguese, 
or whatever the language may be, and taught it well. But 
however familiar they may be with it, I desire to emphasize 
that it can never be a wholly satisfactory medium for their 
religious instruction because it can never be a satisfactory 
medium for their religious expression. 

Another important matter to be kept in mind during the 
whole period of training is that, with a view to their becoming 
leaders of the Native Church, students shall be given oppor- 
tunities of learning practically the principles of government. 
There are many ways of doing this. I found a carefully 
organized system of prefects very helpful in our college at 
Zanzibar. It relieved the European staff of a good deal of 
detail and routine work, and at the same time taught the 
young Africans to govern themselves and their fellows. It 
did not a little in the way of developing in the senior students 
responsibility for their younger companions, which showed 
itself sometimes in quite unexpected directions. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


All are agreed that with a view to the building of the 
African Church we must, somehow or other, find a way to 
teach our converts to realize and practise the duty of making 
their Church self-supporting. This is often difficult in many 
parts of Africa where money is scarce and Africans are poor, 
while all Europeans seem enormously wealthy to the people 
among whom they live as they contrast the lives of the 
Europeans with their own. Even the poorest European 
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seems, to the simple mind of the more primitive African, to 
have so many and varied possessions and so many and such 
strange needs. Of course all this applies more particularly 
to the more remote parts of the country where life is still 
specially primitive and acquaintance with civilization slight, 
but it is true also, in large measure, even in the big towns. 

What is our duty in face of the facts ? There is a fairly 
general agreement now that we must not follow the line of 
least resistance and rely upon money from home for the 
supply of all mission necessities, for if that line be followed 
we shall be steadily blocking the way to the establishment 
of a Native Church. It simply cannot come into being 
unless its members have already begun to learn that the 
needs of their Church must be satisfied by themselves. But 
may it not be well for us to consider in this connexion whether 
we are right to set up expensive buildings for churches, 
schools and missionaries’ houses? They certainly cannot 
be provided by the Africans for themselves, and it may be 
doubted whether they are needed or even advisable in the 
present circumstances of African life, especially in the up- 
country districts. Many missionaries who have been most 
closely in touch with African thought are strongly of opinion 
that our aim of establishing a Native Church which shall be 
self-supporting should govern our present methods and habits 
to such an extent as to simplify considerably our methods, 
our apparatus and our lives, and bring them more into line 
with good African standards. We must not prepare burdens 
for the African Church which it will not be able to carry when 
it stands alone, and some think that European buildings 
and equipment and habits form such a burden as to increase 
and perpetuate the difficulty of producing a real Native 
Church at all. 

I am aware that this is a question upon which there is a 
very considerable difference of opinion among missionaries, 
and that what I have said on the subject is capable of a 
certain amount of misunderstanding even among those who 
would be disposed to agree with me in principle. I do not 
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suggest any such extreme asceticism as would result in the 
useless throwing away of valuable lives; I do not suggest 
that either Europeans or Africans ought to live in houses 
which are either insanitary or unhealthy or for any other 
reason unsuitable to them; neither am I oblivious to the 
fact that within town areas local building regulations control 
the situation to a certain extent ; but I do plead for a greater 
simplicity in life, equipment and circumstance for the sake 
of the young African Church and in order to enable us to 
serve it better. 

One missionary has suggested to me that only such 
building materials as are easily available locally should be 
used. In some places stone is easily procured; in others 
bricks can readily be made; in some parts of Africa pisé-de- 
terre houses are easily and cheaply constructed almost without 
apparatus, and those of us who have seen such houses in 
Southern Europe, erected hundreds of years ago, can testify 
to their durability. There is a further consideration, which 
urges us to the greater simplicity of which I have spoken, 
voiced to me by a missionary in Liberia, who says, ‘ It is 
very easy for the missionary’s standards of living to become, 
not only a stumbling-block, but also a cause for jealousy and 
racial feeling even with the Christian Natives. The tendency 
is to have the Native think that a certain material standard 
is the expression of one’s standing before God, and as far as 
possible simple clothing and inexpensive living quarters 
ought to be the aim of the missionary.’ 


THE SHARE OF THE NATIVE CHURCH IN ADMINISTERING 
ITS OWN DISCIPLINE 


If we are to build our Native Church well, we must give 
it a gradually increasing share in the administration of its own 
discipline. This is perhaps the most difficult, as it is in 
some respects the most necessary, of the steps to be taken 
with a view to the evolution of a real Native Church. In 
the early stages of missionary work the missionary himself 
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is the only person capable of exercising this discipline, for 
the simple reason that he is the only person with any know- 
ledge of the principles which must govern its exercise. 
As the work progresses there is a very decided tendency to 
retain in his own hands this power which he has been using 
from the first in the interests of those over whom he wields 
it. The delegation of disciplinary powers is a difficult 
matter in the early stages. It is so much easier for those 
who feel themselves well qualified to exercise it to do so in 
their own persons than to induce others, in many respects 
less qualified for the work, to do so under their guidance ; 
but the first steps must be taken, and as soon as the begin- 
nings of a Christian public opinion are assured, that public 
opinion must be set to work. Mistakes will be made to begin 
with, but they need not be very serious ones if the European 
missionaries are wise. The elders of the Church, as soon as 
ever such people are procurable, should be consulted in every 
case. They may not be learned in matters of Christian 
law, but at least they know more than European mission- 
aries are ever likely to learn about tribal custom and the 
workings of the Native mind. Starting as an advisory body 
they will learn gradually how to use executive powers, and 
will come to train themselves almost unconsciously for the 
work that lies before them when they will have to administer 
their church affairs by themselves. 

With a view to this future, we must use every means we 
can make available for the developing in our converts of 
their ability to administer—an ability which, in the present 
stage, we, not unnaturally, often find them to lack. We 
must teach them to be responsible and to exercise their 
responsibility as opportunity can be found. As one of my 
missionary correspondents puts it, ‘This growing self- 
responsibility of the young congregation is the only way 
for getting a new standard of Christian life and morals, 
thrusting off all heathen customs connected with idolatry 


and immorality and keeping the good old customs, filling 
them with a new spirit.’ 
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THe ImMpPpoRTANCE OF CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 


In speaking of the building of the African Church we 
must not forget the supreme importance of the part to be 
played by the Christian home and family life. All who know 
the African know how responsive he is to the calls of family 
affection and family responsibility. The family or the tribe, 
rather than the individual, represents his unit of thought, 
and a Christian family means everything to the African 
members of it. The establishment of one real Christian home 
is the beginning of the formation of a Christian public 
opinion, and it is in the Christian family that lessons are 
learned of that service for Christ’s sake which is the true 
expression of His mystical Body the Church. 


It is of the utmost importance that missions generally 
and missionaries individually should never lose sight of their 
aim of setting up a true Native Church. That aim, if it is 
never allowed to be forgotten or obscured, will govern 
details of policy and administration ; it will cause the mis- 
sionary to ask, when in any doubt as to the advisability 
or otherwise of a particular course of action, whether that 
course of action is or is not calculated to assist that aim. 
The building up of the Native Church must be continually 
in the front of our minds, and especially in the minds of 
those who are responsible for missionary policy, in order to 
avoid the making of mistakes which will hinder the achieve- 
ment of our purpose. 

E. F. SPANTON 








THE SEPARATIST CHURCH 
MOVEMENT 


By C. T. LORAM, LL.B., Px,D. 


lee the study of the problem of race relationships 
South Africa to-day offers a remarkable field. In 
that sub-continent a million and a half Europeans of British 
and Dutch descent are trying to find a permanent place for 
themselves and for the five million Natives in their midst. 
The traditional policy of the governing Europeans has been 
separation from the Natives as far as possible. White rule 
must be preserved, but in their own areas and in their own 
affairs let the Natives be left ‘to develop on their own 
lines,’ as the European vaguely puts it. 

The Government has been not only tolerant but even 
liberal towards the spread of Christianity among Natives. 
Missionary effort has been welcomed. In all provinces 
church and school sites have been readily granted. In 
Natal very large reserves have been set aside for the use of 
missions and their Christian converts. When independent 
Native churches have sprung up the Government has 
placed no obstacles in their way in spite of allegations that 
these separatist churches, as they are called, are anti- 
European in their sentiment if not actually political in their 
activities. Several commissions after eulogizing the work 
of the missionaries have urged the Government to refrain 
from repressive action with regard to the separatist churches. 
The result has been that the South African mission field is 
well covered, that 1,605,356 out of: its 4,697,818 Native 
inhabitants are returned by the census authorities as 
Christians, and that there are considerably more than a 
hundred Native churches under no European supervision 
or control. 
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In 1921 a group of religious fanatics known as ‘ Israelites ’ 
refused to remove from land which they were unlawfully 
occupying near Queenstown in the Cape Province, and 
resisted the police who were sent to eject them. A fight 
ensued in which a very large number of the Natives were 
killed. The matter was brought up in Parliament, and while 
the action of the Government in the Israelite affair was 
approved, it was decided to appoint a Commission to enquire 
into that matter and also into ‘ the origin, nature and extent 
of the various religious organizations within the Union 
which are under Native control.’ The Commission, which 
consisted of the unofficial members of the Union Permanent 
Native Affairs Commission and the Rev. Prander Merwe 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, published its report last 
year. It did not do more in connexion with the Israelite 
affair than publish the judge’s summing up at the trial of 
the ringleaders, but it made an exhaustive enquiry into the 
question of the separatist churches. 

It is not possible to determine exactly the number of 
separatist churches, for it is only when government action 
is necessary, such as in applications for church and school 
sites or marriage officer powers, that the existence of some 
of the sects becomes known. A _ conservative estimate 
puts the number at between 120 and 140, ranging from 
large and well-known churches, such as African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the African Presbyterian Church, 
to the many mushroom organizations which spring up and 
die in the back streets of Johannesburg. 

At the outset of its Report the Commission remarks on 
the rapidity and ease with which the teaching of Chris- 
tianity has been accepted by the Natives of South Africa. 
It attributes this not only to the efficiency of the early 
missionaries but also to the fact that the Natives had no 
clearly organized defined religion, but were ‘a kindly, 
joyous, hospitable folk, many of whose social and ethical 
practices were not far removed from those of Christianity 
itself.’ ‘The animistic dualism of the Bantu made them 
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ready to accept the Christian creed of a spirit existence 
after death, beneficent and malevolent angels and other 
mysteries of the Christian religion.’ 

The Commission praises the work of the older mission- 
aries and indeed seems to look back upon the old days with 
something of the attitude of the laudator temporis acti. 
‘It was the idyllic period of mission work in South Africa. 
While there were different denominations among the Euro- 
pean Christians there were not the quick and easy secessions, 
the mushroom-like new denominations which have not 
been without their influence on the black man who is 
always disposed towards separation from the European. . . . 
Denominational rivalry was much less, and the examples of 
European dissention were not so apparent as they are 
to-day. . . . Native clergy were made use of from the 
first, but the requirement of a long period of preparation, 
unmistakable proof of fitness for their office and the growth 
of a mature feeling of responsibility were demanded.’ 

The Commission reports that numerous complaints 
were received from Natives as to the attitude of the present- 
day European missionary towards them, with touching 
references, enhanced no doubt by the lapse of time, to the 
patience, energy, brotherliness and absence of colour feeling 
of the old-time European missionary. It is quite certain 
that one of the causes of the Native separatist activity 
has been the conviction on the part of many Natives that 
the ‘ colour bar feeling has entered the domain of religion.’ 
The Commission points out the unfairness of many of the 
Natives’ charges, and shows clearly that the change in 
attitude is due largely to changes which have occurred in 
the very nature of mission work itself. Outside bodies, 
such as the education departments, the magistrates and 
even the mission institutions themselves, exercise through 
the missionary a control which is often felt to be irksome, 
while the missionary to-day has naturally and rightly become 
the superintendent of a group of Native evangelists rather 
than an evangelist himself. While exonerating the majority 
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of missionaries from the colour bar feeling the Commission 
points out that the Native belief in the existence of this 
feeling is one of the chief reasons for the secessionist move- 
ment. As one of the Native ministers put it, ‘ The present 
social condition of Europeans in charge of Native work, 
together with the amount of work which they have on their 
hands, has naturally changed the original attitude of Euro- 
pean Churches towards the Natives, and this the separatist 
wrongly interprets as loss of interest in them. This made 
them say, “Come away from the white man, he has no more 
sincere love for you.” ’ 

A second reason for the separatist movement is the desire 
for independence in church matters with which, as the 
Commission notes, there is almost always connected a 
growing race consciousness. Natives point out that their 
activities are restricted by the Europeans in all directions 
except church matters. There they are free to walk by 
themselves. They say further that this independence is 
what the white missionaries had in view when they advo- 
cated a self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
Native Church. They do not understand that the separatist 
churches are not what the European missionaries had in 
view when they coined this somewhat grandiloquent phrase 
and now accuse them of insincerity because they do not 
welcome them with open arms. 

A third and very common cause for the setting up of a 
separatist church is the secession from the parent body, be 
it European-controlled or Native-controlled, of a minister 
who has been placed under church discipline. Closely 
coupled with this is the force of egoism and personal ambi- 
tion. Native ministers enjoy considerable importance and 
prestige among their own people, and their emoluments 
compare favourably with those of Natives in other walks of 
life. To some Natives the calling of a minister is an easy 
way of earning a living, so when for any reason they are 
dissatisfied with the European-controlled church they not 
infrequently set up churches of their own. Furthermore, 
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a Native minister receives certain privileges from the 
Government, such as exemption from the Pass Law and 
cheap passenger rates on the railways. Among the better 
educated men in the separate churches there is also the 
gratification of personal vanity through the use of titles and 
degrees. ‘To be called archbishop, bishop, right reverend, 
moderator, to have one’s photograph printed on church 
membership cards and to style oneself a doctor of divinity 
or a bachelor of sacred theology has the same fascination 
for Natives as for Europeans of a certain class.’ The 
Commission mentions a Native archbishop whose highest 
educational qualification was a pass in Standard II. 

Mixed with these less worthy motives are certain aspira- 
tions towards a tribal church and one more in conformity 
with Native customs. In South Africa as elsewhere the 
earlier missionaries demanded on the part of their converts a 
complete break from much of Native custom which cannot 
be regarded as in any way anti-Christian. 

A feature in the separatist movement which is dis- 
concerting to the parent Churches, and particularly to those 
from which the particular secession has sprung, is the 
friendly and even cordial relationship which exists between 
the seceding Natives and those who remain loyal to the 
parent Church. It shows clearly how racial or at least 
tribal considerations rank higher in the Native mind than 
church divisions, and how likely it is that the separatist 
movement will spread. 

A remarkable feature in connexion with the movement 
is the fact that there is rarely any question of a difference of 
doctrine. Almost invariably the separatists practise the 
ceremonies and rites of the churches from which they have 
sprung, adding to them at times something of Native custom 
or Old Testament ritual. Of positive immorality in con- 
nexion with worship—a very common allegation against 
the separatists—the Commission can find little proof. It 
is certain that the general standard of morality of members 
of the separatist churches is lower than that in the Euro- 
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pean-controlled bodies, but there is no evidence of im- 
morality as a definite feature of the separatist churches. 

A subject investigated by the Commission which has 
special interest for the Europeans in South Africa is the 
extent of anti-European feeling shown by the separatist 
churches. As part of the fear complex regarding Natives, 
which many South Africans are developing, is the conviction 
that the Ethiopian movement in South Africa is a definitely 
political association aiming at the expulsion of the Europeans 
from Africa. The Commission finds that while the separatist 
churches do not start with any definite anti-European 
programme the bitterness involved in the secession gives 
the movement an anti-European colouring which is increased 
by the fact that their separateness from the Europeans 
attracts to them the disaffected among the Natives. Thus 
‘when any anti-European feeling comes to the surface it 
is almost certain that those responsible for it will, if they 
belong to any religious organization at all, be members of a 
separatist church.’ After full consideration of the matter 
the Commission exonerates the separatist churches from 
the charge of anti-Europeanism. 

It seems clear to the Commission that the separatist 
movement will grow. In spite of the obvious weaknesses 
of the separatist churches to-day—the absence of standards, 
educational and ethical, of their clergy, their lack of mission 
work among the heathen, their proselytizing tendencies and 
their failure to handle money matters satisfactorily—the 
desire of the Natives for autonomy in religious matters is 
undeniable and there is no doubt that the separatist move- 
ment will grow. What its future will be depends partly on 
the capacity for union among themselves of the separatist 
churches, a capacity which at present appears to be wanting, 
and the attitude taken by the Government and the Euro- 
pean Churches towards them. The report recommends the 
Government to tolerate the movement and to grant civil 
privileges to those that can come up to the standards for 
recognition set up by the Government. Briefly these are 
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(a) a separate and continuous existence for ten years with 
signs of development in the shape of a constitution, schools 
and buildings; (6) a growth extending to six separate 
congregations, each with its own meeting-place; (c) pro- 
vision for the training of ministers who should ordinarily 
have had two or three years of special training after passing 
Standard VI; (d) the conduct of the church being in accord- 
ance with ordinarily accepted ethical standards; and (e) 
proof that the ministers are suitable for the exercise of the 
civil functions of their office. To decide these matters the 
Commission recommends the establishment of an impartial 
board. It does not make any recommendations as to the 
personnel of the board. It is generally believed that if 
the Government accepts these recommendations, which it 
apparently intends to do, the board will be the permanent 
Native Affairs Commission of the Union of South Africa. 

As regards the attitude of the European Churches it is 
clear that the situation must and will be met by the grant 
of greater freedom of action to their Native sections. Already 
the United Free Church of Scotland has approved the 
formation of the Bantu Presbyterian Church, the presbytery 
of which includes both European and Native ministers, 
and in which to-day white missionaries sit under a black 
moderator. Every year the largest Native Church in South 
Africa, the Wesleyan Church, grants more and more liberty 
of action to its Native synod. In the past the Church of 
England set up the separate Order of Ethiopia and is again 
to-day considering the problem of more freedom of action 
for its Native section. 

It seems to the present writer as if in the end the Native 
Churches would separate themselves more or less completely 
from the European Churches while desiring and indeed 
retaining cordial relationships with them. This is but a 
natural evolution for the Native Church, and there seems no 
reason to regret the development of great African Churches 
charged with a special mission to take spiritual care of the 
African peoples. C. T. Loram 
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EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY THE 
PHELPS-STOKES COMMISSIONS 


By PIERRE BOVET 


HE excellent volume which Dr Thomas Jesse Jones 
has devoted to the subject of education in East 
Africa,! in continuation of his former work on education in 
West and South Africa,*? is of the greatest interest to all 
who are concerned with questions of educational principle, 
whether in Africa or elsewhere. 

These reports are based on two enquiries carried out 
on the spot by Commissions which included some highly 
qualified men, experts in colonial questions, administrators, 
doctors, missionaries and scientists, among them a Negro, 
Dr J. E. K. Aggrey, who was born in the Gold Coast and 
who was until recently a professor in a college in the United 
States. Together these research tours occupied some 
seventeen months. This shows how seriously the Com- 
mission took the task committed to it. This was formulated 
as follows : 


(1) To enquire as to the educational work being done at 
present in each of the areas to be studied. 

(2) To investigate the educational needs of the people in 
the light of the religious, social, hygienic and 
economic conditions. 

(8) To ascertain to what extent these needs are being 
met. 

(4) To assist in the formulation of plans designed to meet 
the educational needs of the Native races. 

(5) To make available the full results of this study. 


1 Education in East Africa. Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Avenue, New York; 
and 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. $2. 7%. 6d. 1925. 


* Education in Africa. As above. near” 
3 
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The two volumes are constructed in the same way. 
Several chapters are given to general questions: the aims of 
education and their adaptation to local circumstances, 
the organization and administration of schools, the co- 
operation of Africa and the Africans in the projects outlined. 
Then all the countries, territories, protectorates or colonies 
are passed in review according to a regular plan: informa- 
tion on economic and social conditions ; descriptions of the 
existing educational institutions, government schools first, 
then missions schools; conclusions and recommendations. 
Egypt and the Sudan, and the Italian, French and Spanish 
possessions in Africa have not been included in this study 
which covers all the rest of the continent. 

For educationists the interest is concentrated in the first 
hundred pages of the second volume (East Africa), where the 
author, profiting by all that he has seen in his two journeys, 
formulates the principles which in his opinion should direct 
the education of Natives in Africa. 

In the first place, whatever the facts may be now or what- 
ever they may have been in the past, this principle is admitted 
by all, namely, that the education of the Natives should be 
determined by the needs of Natives and their development. 
The instruction which shall, and that which shall not, be 
given to the Natives cannot be decided according to the 
wishes of white men, whether they be traders, settlers, 
administrators, or missionaries. The welfare of the Native 
wrought by his own development is the only end to be 
sought. 

What is included in this term, ‘the welfare of the Native’? 
These experts do not shirk the question. On the contrary, 
they reply in precise terms. First, the development of 
character, religion being considered as a valuable and even 
necessary means for attaining this result. Along with 
moral health, physical health is indispensable. Then, agri- 
cultural or industrial training and initiation into the domestic 
arts. Finally, an important place is given to wholesome 
recreation—a point to which further attention will be drawn. 
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Dr Jones takes up in succession the five aims of Native 
education with comments and with illustration. We do 
not propose to repeat what he has done so well ; rather than 
paraphrase we should prefer to quote his words, but such 
quotations, even taking only the most striking, would pass 
beyond the bounds of the space at our disposal. We shall 
limit ourselves to extracting the general idea of his pro- 
gramme and showing how perfectly this plan, sketched by 
an American for Africans, agrees with what we in Europe 
are taught by the progress of our knowledge of the child and 
his development. 

* Education is to be identical with life itself.’ Dr Jones 
in these words describes a programme which is familiar to 
us in the J. J. Rousseau Institute; indeed, we prove its 
value every day. It is the programme of what Professor 
Claparéde calls éducation fonctionnelle. Nature develops 
and draws out the powers of the child by making him 
conscious of certain needs. These needs impel him to 
action which finds in the performance itsel ts satisfaction 
and reward. The instincts are closely co nected with the 
games of the child and these games themselves can only be 
truly explained as exercises which are preparing for useful 
activity. Games of chase, games of construction, of struggle, 
of courtship, and social games, exercise either separately or 
together the perceptions of the senses, skill, intelligence, 
endurance, character. Nature gives the child through 
instinct and play an education whose value we cannot over- 
estimate. Let us go to her school, when social life and 
what we call civilization have made indispensable to us 
activities which go far beyond our crude instincts. Whether 
it be a question of reading or writing or of learning the use 
of other social arts for which the child has no innate pre- 
dilection, do not let us force them upon him from without 
but let us start from the needs and instincts of which he is 
already conscious and make him feel the usefulness of these 
other arts. All instruction, even from books, may come as 
the fulfilment of a need or a desire of the pupil. Only thus 
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can one avoid cramming learning into the child, as one crams 
food down the throat of a goose which is being fattened, 
instead of letting it be sought with pleasure and truly assimi- 
lated, as we say, without the feeling of surfeit caused by 
boredom. 

The principles of functional education applied to a class 
becomes those of the école active, as it is called by French- 
speaking educationists, in distinction to the école réceptive 
of former days. The latter was chiefly concerned with 
knowledge of facts. The programmes laid down a certain 
amount of learning which was considered useful for the 
child with his future needs in view, and the object of the 
course of instruction was to facilitate the transmission 
of this knowledge. Nowadays, even in the intellectual 
sphere, we hold that the lessons should not so much furnish 
the memory as educate the mind—that is, give it exercise. 
They cannot therefore put to the child real problems, 
questions which are living to him and whose importance 
he realizes. This is the idea at the root of Kilpatrick’s 
project method, which does not aim, in Claparéde’s phrase, at 
letting the child do everything that he wants but at putting 
him in the position of wanting to do everything that he 
does. 

And this is equivalent to a little revolution for many 
schools, attended moreover by entirely satisfactory results. 
We might mention, along with our Maison des Petits, the 
Decroly school at Brussels, those of which Ferriére speaks in 
his book on the école active and the rural schools of Missouri 
which Collings mentions in a striking book. 

Similarly, in the matter of moral education, this 
functional education confirms what the great educators of 
all times felt by instinct, the superiority of practice over 
precept, the importance of creating for the pupil surround- 
ings which stimulate him to moral action. Not an environ- 
ment so carefully hedged about that he is kept from all 
temptation, but an environment where reactions with an 
obvious moral significance can be clearly defined in their 
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causes and consequences, and the pupil can be led to reflect 
on the problems and principles of right conduct. 

Character development must be removed from the 
abstract realm of ethics and related to concrete conditions 
and the daily experiences of life. In this task it is suggested 
that consciousness of community needs may be a determining 
factor. Such a consciousness will widen the basis of study, 
will reveal the practical values of virtues, habits and ideals, 
and, by stimulating the interest of pupils in real experiences 
round them, will half unconsciously dispose them to perceive 
their own reactions to life. From learning the character 
needs of the community the pupils may be led to discern 
their own. Such a method will prove as fascinating to the 
teacher as to the taught. It could not be better expressed. 

It is this programme of moral education closely related to 
a social education which constitutes the value of educational 
institutions as of self-government in the legislative or judicial 
spheres. This it is which, apart from economic necessity, 
gives such great value to the missionary boarding-school in 
non-Christian surroundings, where the masters have the 
conduct of their pupils continually under their eyes and the 
pupils have the example of their masters. But it is from 
this also, from the powerful influence of this community 
life and of the spirit which emanates from it, that the terrible 
dangers of certain types of boarding institutions arise. 

If the social surroundings form the necessary starting- 
point for a practical moral education, it provides the natural 
setting for all the needs of the child. To bring the child to 
realize his needs in order to satisfy them in an intelligent and 
healthy manner, we must lead him, if we are not to make him 
an egoist, to examine the needs of the community of which 
he forms a part, in order to discover how he can serve it. 
It is striking to notice in the écoles nouvelles, or the state 
schools which have adopted their methods, how that which 
might have been merely a formal course of instruction has 
been marked by a strengthening of the ties between the 
school and the family and by remarkable transformations 
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brought about in city areas or in rural districts by the 
activities of an intelligent teacher in his schoolroom. McKee 
in India has deliberately achieved the same results by the 
same methods, putting in the centre of his teaching in class 
the problems of the home—hygiene, light, comfort and so on. 

* The last shall be first ’ has often been proved true before 
in the history of educational reform ; the little ones of the 
kindergartens have benefited much more than the big 
high school pupils from the functional methods of the école 
active; deficient children receive an education based upon 
their special needs to a far greater extent than do normal 
children (Decroly began with them ; it was for the afflicted 
that Madame Montessori first created her Case det Bambint). 
I should not be surprised if the missionary schools furnished 
a new illustration of this saying of the Gospel. Dr Jones’ 
African programme gives a much larger place to hygiene and 
health than do our European courses. ‘ The spirit of health 
service must pervade the whole school,’ he writes. This is 
an ideal which we are far from having generally reached. 
The fine results achieved in Czechoslovakia, for example, by 
the Junior Red Cross, under American influence, with its 
health games, or by the rural schools in Missouri, to which 
we have already referred, show that it is no chimera. The 
school of to-morrow will find here a great and wonderful 
task. 

If the African schools are taken up with hygiene to a 
greater extent than those of so-called civilized countries, 
it is nevertheless to these countries that they are indebted 
for such teaching and this should be pointed out as oppor- 
tunity offers to the Negro pupils. 

History lamentably neglects the contribution of those 
who have increased the productivity of the land, who have 
taught industry, who have established the sacredness of 
family life, who have introduced healthful recreations and 
even those who have made the sterling qualities of character 
essential in society. Most unfortunate of all is the failure 
of history to recognize adequately the transforming power 
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of Christian ideals when they have operated among the 
nations and the peoples of the earth. When history and 
the other social sciences are taught in response to the demand 
of the real consciousness of the welfare of the community, 
they will impart to humanity whether in Europe, America, 
Africa or elsewhere a knowledge of the essentials of social 
progress. 

Thus the whole history of civilization can find a place 
in the programmes related to the most vital and immediate 
needs of any tribe whatsoever. 

And here again the ‘ last ’ may serve the ‘ first.’ Perhaps 
it will be for these peoples with no history of their own that 
the best history of civilization will be written, the impartial 
and truly human history to which we older nations aspire, 
the need of which is deeply impressed upon us but which we 
never succeed in putting together and only with difficulty 
conceive. What would it be if we were to try to re-think 
the history of Europe—ancient classical days, middle ages, 
modern times—as it might be seen from Africa, from the 
whole of Africa ? 

These new aspirations after a school based directly on 
the needs of the pupils and making use of their natural 
activities will profoundly modify many educational prob- 
lems in Europe. One effect in particular will be to state 
in quite different terms from those used in the past the 
question of books and of the preparation of teachers. 

First as to books: Dr Jesse Jones naturally admits that 
the Native languages should hold an important place in the 
education of the Africans. The teaching will be given first 
in the language of the tribe. A lingua franca of African 
origin will be introduced in the middle classes, if the country 
includes several tribes using different dialects. The European 
language will be taught in the upper classes. This programme 
appears at first sight to necessitate the preparation of in- 
numerable text-books, in as many languages as there are 
tribes. What exists at present in Africa is only a small 
beginning. 
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Before hastening to translate or to adapt text-books we 
consider that the Education Commissions, both govern- 
mental and missionary, would do well to note the trans- 
formations which the principles of functional education 
are at this moment introducing into European text-books. 
Everywhere (the example of Austria, which has scrapped its 
old text-books by the hundred, is particularly significant), 
they are becoming much less aids to memory and much more 
books of reference, retaining all their value after the pupil 
leaves school and suitable for use by others than children. 
We have not all the necessary knowledge, but we do not 
doubt that the best school books published from now onwards 
in Africa will be of this type. Here, too, by working less 
for the school and more for life we shall help the school to 
be what it ought to be, a centre of education identical with 
life itself. 

But our concern with the books to be written should 
not prevent us from seeing the wealth that we can find in 
those which now exist. The Bible is translated into a great 
many African languages. Here we have a wonderful source, 
to look at it only from the standpoint of instruction and 
education. From now onwards, considering the proportion 
of African school children who are pupils of missionary 
schools, we are justified in believing that the Bible will be 
for the majority of Africans the great classic, as it is for the 
majority of Europeans. The Bible may play the same part 
at the moment when the African nations are entering on the 
stage of history as it played at the time of the formation of 
the modern nations. For everything concerning individual 
and family education for the stage of social education which 
the greater number of African tribes have now reached, even 
for hygiene, the stories of the Old Testament and the Law of 
Moses are a mine of riches. To despise such an auxiliary 
in the name of some scruple raised by a secular historian 
would be a serious pedagogical error. Is there nothing to 
stimulate the Native to learn to read in having set before 
him masterpieces of narrative and poetry like the stories 
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of Joseph or Elijah, the book of Job or the Psalms? It 
will be understood that we have deliberately refrained from 
mention of the Gospel since it seems to us almost blasphemy 
to refer to its literary interest alone. Its sublime inspiration 
will remain the best safeguard against the nationalistic, 
bellicose or materialistic applications which one might be 
tempted to draw from certain Hebrew texts. 

Let us turn to the training of teachers, above all of 
those teachers of teachers, the missionaries. Dr Jones’ 
plans seem to us to put emphasis very rightly on survey as 
an essential element in this preparation. The paragraphs, 
‘Survey of Homes in a Community,’ and ‘Survey of Re- 
creation in the Community,’ are among the most important. 
If it is necessary in planning the education of the Native 
to start from his needs, the first thing is to know what they 
are. We should like to draw attention to the fact that these 
surveys in Africa, as at home, cannot be made by the mission- 
ary or the teacher alone. Discat a puero magister, this 
motto of the J. J. Rousseau Institute may well be that of all 
educators who are anxious to build on a solid foundation. 
It is through the child, or at least with the constant colla- 
boration of the pupil himself, that the master should glean 
his information about the needs of the community. In his 
capacity as teacher—and this is what distinguishes the 
educator from the statesman—he will see these needs 
through the eyes of the child, his aspirations, his desires, his 
tastes, his instincts. Dr Jones has made careful note of the 
play instinct among children. The teacher will similarly 
recognize other spontaneous tendencies whose functioning 
is worth study for the guidance which one can draw from 
them. The community surveys recommended by Dr Jones 
will be supplemented moreover, we believe, in African 
education, by the individual survey of the mind of their 
pupils by all sorts of methods (mental tests, psycho-analysis, 
experimental psychology, clinical examinations) which 
modern psychology puts at their disposal. 

Even in Europe we are far from giving such survey the 
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place which is its due. But we have seen enough to convince 
us of the astonishing resemblance which the mentality of 
the child of civilized parents bears to that of the non- 
civilized adult or (to an even greater degree) the non- 
civilized child. 

We might go so far as to state that the experiments 
carried on at Geneva, for example, by Piaget, on the child’s 
conception of the world are extremely useful for under- 
standing the categories of causality which dominate the 
thought of a Bantu ; that the complexes too, and the mental 
conflicts, studied by Healy among the gutter-snipes of 
Chicago, can help us to understand the troubles or terrors of 
a Fang; and that, in consequence, education in Africa has 
as much to learn from the psychology of the European 
child as western psychology has to learn from the psychology 
of African pupils. And that is no small thing. Until 
each teacher shall be able to secure his guidance from the 
surveys which he has himself made in his class—and will 
this ever be the case? Shall we not always gain by allowing 
ourselves to be stimulated by others ?—the missionaries 
in charge of schools out there, and the child psychologists 
here, have everything to gain from exchanging their dis- 
coveries and sharing their ambitions. For our part we 
closed Dr Jones’ books not only with the joy of complete 
assent and complete admiration but also with great grati- 
tude for the intellectual stimulus which they have been to us. 

PIERRE BOVET 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By JAMES W. C. DOUGALL 


HIS paper starts with the assumption that it is a 
fundamental part of the missionary enterprise in 
Africa to give the African an education conceived through 
and through in terms of the Christian idea of his life and 
destiny. The many influences affecting the missionary task 
in Africa in these days suggest the need for a fresh statement 
of the aim and scope of missionary education. But such a 
statement may easily become too general to be of help to 
those most closely concerned. An alternative method is to 
examine the character of the schools through which the 
missionary purpose in education is now expressed. This 
method, though losing somewhat by its very concreteness, 


ought to help to answer the question: ‘ What does the 
Christian missionary mean when he speaks of a religious 
education for,the African?’ By the comparison of what 
schools.are doing, or not doing, with what they might do we 
may clear the path for definite proposals of a practical nature. 


I 


Of course the educational work of missions in Africa—the 
writer can speak from personal experience only of the British 
territories in East and Central Africa—presents a great 
variety of forms and characteristics. These vary usually 
according to the background of home and training from which 
the missionaries have come. Their educational influence 
cannot be confined to the schools, and yet, from the point 
of view of estimating results or analyzing motives, schools 
offer the only angle of approach. Missions for the most 
part attempt some form of technical or trade education in 
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central institutions; the training given there has often 
widespread results beyond the immediate effects on the 
pupils. Yet, if one has to evaluate the character and 
effects of mission education on a large scale, it is not here 
that our enquiry must centre. Rather we have to take the 
little bush or village school and look closely at its common 
features. It is not necessary to describe the usual building, 
equipment or teaching qualifications of the village school 
in all the Native areas. The question is as to its force and 
influence for religious education. 

The first thing we notice is the personality and character 
of the teacher. With few exceptions it will be true to say 
that the teacher in charge has been chosen carefully. He 
may be slenderly equipped with the knowledge and skill 
necessary for a first-rate teacher but he is a man of good, 
strong character, and his life and example demonstrate the 
Christian truth and way of life. Here is the first and fore- 
most instrument for religious education. But this life and 
example has its own limits and these are often severe. The 
teacher is not to be expected to discriminate between the 
elements of Native society as it was before the advent of 
the missionary. He will not be able, as a rule, to interpret 
the new gospel and ethic in terms of the best of the old ways, 
nor to distinguish the worthy and the unworthy elements 
in the rushing social forces of the new day. For the most 
part he has broken with the past completely and his inter- 
pretation of it and of the present is limited to the explicit 
teaching he has received. Yet within these limits he will be 
a strong guide and exponent of the new faith and character. 

If we ask about the influence of the school in respect of 
definite subject matter and teaching, what answer shall we 
receive ? We shall find that the pupils learn ‘ the Scriptures 
as they are contained in the Old and New Testaments.’ They 
themselves naturally speak of ‘ the words of God,’ and the 
expression is significant for understanding the character of 
this central element in the education given in the village 
schools. Reading is the school activity par excellence in a 
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mission school, and the object and achievement of reading 
is not always, but nearly always, confined to what we would 
class as ‘ religious literature.’ In the great majority of cases 
the only literature is the Bible or parts of it, with or without 
prayer book and catechism in the vernacular. Stories from 
the gospels, or a whole gospel, often form the only school 
reader. Pupils practise the mechanics of reading from 
these pages. They usually read in a stumbling word-by-word 
fashion ; the mechanical and oral effort consumes their whole 
energy for the time. In this way they learn many passages 
by rote. 

From the point of view of religious education I think we 
are entitled to examine this process and to ask two relevant 
questions. The first is: What selection are pupils enabled 
to make as to the appropriateness and value for their own 
circumstances of different ‘ words of God’? The answer 
will vary greatly according to the view of Scripture held by 
the missionary and taught to his teachers. It is only fair 
to acknowledge that the African’s nature often enables him 
to distinguish the cardinal from the subsidiary elements of 
Scripture. Yet he is taking orders, as it were, from a book, 
and he knows little or nothing of the progressive revelation 
of God or the higher and lower varieties of human experience 
described in its pages. He is not to be expected to dis- 
criminate between the morality of the Judges and of the 
Good Samaritan. Very often he is delivered from one set of 
prohibitions only to be bound over to another set as negative 
as the last. The happy truth is that, by force of the limita- 
tions of vernacular literature, he gets the gospel Figure into 
the foreground of his thought and reading, but this is almost 
accidental so far as the deliberate effort of the teacher is 
concerned. On the whole, the pupil is not educated in the 
choice and emphasis he ought to make for himself in the new 
liberty which is to make him free. The authority of the 
book is absolute and indivisible, so much so that the moral 
effects of misinterpreted ‘ religious knowledge ’’ have become 
from time to time the grave concern of Government in its 
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administration of Native areas. This being so, missionaries 
should examine the school process seriously. 

The second question refers to the thought and application 
which accompanies or does not accompany the reading 
activity. Here, so far as school reading is concerned, the 
facts seem to suggest a literal and unreflective grasp of the 
words of God. This can hardly be otherwise in schools 
which use parts of Scripture as reading exercises, especially 
when the mechanics of oral reading engross both teacher 
and pupil and nothing is known of silent reading or reading 
for thought. The result of such reading as this—and 
remember what a large part of school time it takes up—is 
to leave the impression on the pupils’ minds that religion, 
like education generally, is a question of words rather than 
of action or reflection. Certainly reading in the usual 
village school is a matter of prolonged and painful effort at 
the getting of words; one has yet to find the teacher who 
devotes time to the eliciting of independent thought on the 
passages as they are read. 

Even granted this handicap, it may be said that the 
schools offer a separate period for teaching the pupils the 
meaning of religion. One is badly crippled for school 
diagnosis without a knowledge of all the Native vernaculars, 
yet observation of this period of ‘ religious instruction ’ seems 
to confirm certain features. In the majority of schools 
this time is devoted to prayer and the exercise of repeating 
Scripture passages and catechism answers. The prayer 
usually occupies a small portion of the time and one is 
impressed by the comparative disregard of those external 
conditions of order, quietness and beauty which would 
utilize the African’s great capacity for worship. That these 
conditions are not impossible to arrive at is proved by 
finding them in a few exceptional schools where stress has 
been laid on the element of worship in the training of the 
Native Christian. 

Now the theory that the memorization of scriptural 
passages (without reflection or interpretation) will make 
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Christian faith and character lacks corroboration in practice. 
It is noteworthy that the effort of pupils is given to the feat 
of memorization, and those who know the African will agree 
in expressing astonishment at his remarkable power of 
verbal memory as against his power of understanding 
meaning. This, which is one of the biggest obstacles to all 
true education in Africa, is a serious matter in regard to 
ethical and spiritual progress. It is more serious because the 
content of moral and religious ideas, in their application to 
the difficult questions of the immediate environment, is not 
generally disclosed by the teacher. 

Yet religious instruction itself, however complete and 
intelligible to the Native pupil, would not displace the need 
to learn how to practise the good way and put into concrete 
form the values gained by a study of historic religion. In 
the central schools where the pupils are boarders, we may 
find them living for a while in a society where Christian 
conceptions of life and duty are in daily evidence. In such 
centres pupils learn more subconsciously and by imitation 
than they could ever learn from books. The unfortunate 
fact about many of these central institutions is that they 
are divorced from the practice of the communities around 
them. They tend to become communities with a self-com- 
plete existence, and in proportion as they move forward and 
upward materially in plant, equipment and social arrange- 
ments, they often get out of contact with the here and now of 
the life in which the pupils will have to bear witness. Even 
at their best, their educational influence is restricted by the 
fact that they are European rather than Native communities, 
and we have to remember how few they are compared with 
the day schools of the villages. Whereas the boarding 
schools have this element of corporate living as educational 
means and expression, the village schools are remarkably 
conspicuous by its absence. 

This feature of abstraction, artificiality or unreality is 
indeed the most striking character of the average village 
school. You find yourself in the midst of a dense native 
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area. The smoke of a hundred villages rises in theZair 
and all around you are the signs of busy life. Small urchins 
are herding the parental goats or playing pranks in imitation 
of their elders. Women with babies on their backs are 
hoeing the garden, taking their loads to market or preparing 
the food for their lord and master. Perhaps the men are 
working on the road, clearing a new piece of ground or build- 
ing a hut to replace the old one. The sound of a Native song 
reaches your ear now and then. Or it may be that you are 
among a progressive people where the signs of material 
progress are evidenced by brick houses, community grinding- 
mills or the sale of food-crops for money. In either case 
there is the strongest probability that none of these things 
are represented in the school you visit. Children are not 
playing games or doing any of the things they would do out of 
school. The music you hear will not be a Native song but 
the parody of a familiar European hymn, so disguised that 
you can hardly recognize it. There may and usually will be 
women in the school who have babies with them, but these 
are now no more than an obstruction and a nuisance. The 
babies are not being looked after in the school, nor are the 
mothers learning how to look after them in health and 
sickness. None of the acute problems of village housing, 
sanitation, water or food preparation are present either in 
theory or practice. Here there is no building, making or 
repairing with the hands, no cultivation of the garden. 
Instead, the brown bodies are huddled over a chart or a book. 
The chorus of unintelligible sounds is the sing-song of the 
syllables as they follow one another in meaningless succession. 
You will hear reading, but it will not describe, explain or 
appreciate any of the hundred and one real things and actions 
of the village at this moment. In fact, you will wonder if 
the schools belong to the village world at all. 

The results of this kind of education are those that might 
be expected. The pupils learn to dissociate education and 
religion—for these two things are inseparable in their minds 
—from the life they leave in the morning and return to in 
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the afternoon. We see that such education has often tended 
to class distinction; the wonder is that the divorce of 
Christian from pagan, reader from non-reader, young from 
old, is not greater than it is. Of course the pupils continue 
as a rule to live the life of their villages. Not such a large 
proportion become clerks and messengers in the towns as 
some people would suggest. But those who do continue to live 
in the usual close relationships with the ordinary elementary 
needs of the villages, do so without having seen or being able 
to show the connexion between school life and the daily 
round and the home conditions. It is not only that medical, 
social and industrial progress proceed or do not proceed more 
or less separately and independently of these multitudinous 
little schools, but that the inner forces of religion, with their 
power to interpret and transform every element of the past 
and present, do not seem to be active. They show them- 
selves in a portion of Native life and at special times and 
seasons. The rest of life, by inference, is outside the pale. 


Il 


Such judgments may seem to many readers unduly harsh 
or even unfair. In any case, they help nobody unless there 
is some solution to be offered. The only practical guidance 
is to be looked for in the description of another type of 
school giving another type of religious education. 

To begin with, one feels that the best school for the Native 
would educate the heart and will, and teach religion by the 
cultivation of the good life within. This subject has been 
dealt with recently in this Review with great authority. 
We should conceive of religious education in this sense as 
something far more profound than Bible teaching, or cate- 
chism, though these would form an essential part of the 
scheme. But the period devoted to the religious needs of 
the school would be planned primarily to lead the pupils to 
think the right thoughts, to feel the emotional power of great 

1 * Aims of African Education.’ A. G. Fraser. IRM, 1925 (Oct.), 514-22. 
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ideals, and to turn their wills in definite and purposeful 
acts of dedication to God and to service of their people. 
It would be worship, meditation, consecration, rather than 
words, words, words. Sunday services indeed have a 
share in this education of the inner character, but they are 
not able of themselves to transform the nature of the human 
being any more than our church services at home. The 
schools of a mission in Africa have this as their primary 
function. They get pupils at an age when such self-discipline 
and higher aspiration can be made dominant for character 
and habits, now and in maturity. 

It is not necessary to point out that such changes mean 
better teachers. Missionaries may be apt to reply that they 
have no teachers qualified to do such work. The obvious 
reply of the facts suggests that the main reason for the present 
type of religious instruction is that teachers are trained to 
regard religious teaching in a mechanical and surface fashion, 
and that they can be trained with equal success to regard it 
as an affair primarily of the deeper heart. A people who 
are capable of rich emotional fervour, if not actually in 
danger of excessive sentimentalism, cannot be classed as 
weak in that religious instinct and capacity which, when 
taught and trained, makes human nature better and provides 
new dynamics of thought and service. For those who are 
not familiar with the new ideas and methods of religious 
education which are making the modern Sunday school in 
different parts of the West, this article can be of little help. 
But there is already a considerable literature on the subject 
which will afford a practical guide to the missionary in his 
training of teachers.1_ The basis of the new method is the 
sympathetic study of child nature on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the corresponding effort to present religious 
ideas and ethical issues in forms appropriate to the stage of 
development of the pupil in intelligence and instinctive 


1 The subject of Religious Education in Africa and elsewhere is being investigated 
by the International Missionary Council. The results will in due course be published 
in the Review.—Enirors. 
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tendencies. Its aim is to make religious experience real 
and natural to the child, with a view to making the pupils 
themselves willing and active participators in religious acts. 

So much for the place of religion as a special subject in 
the curriculum of the village school. The good school would 
be equally concerned to permeate natural daily life in the 
village. Pupils would find school not merely an inspiration 
to better living but an illustration of what the Christian 
village might become if people lived together in Christ’s 
way and treated material things as He treated them. Thus 
the main character of the school would be seen in the lives 
of ordinary people who went back to do ordinary things 
better than those who had not been to school. They would 
show the Christian conception of life in familiar relation- 
ships and activities. They would help their communities by 
having better houses, cleaner homes and healthier children. 
Their songs would be happier, their work harder, their village 
loyalty more unselfish and more progressive. 

All this is perhaps almost a commonplace of education in 
the West where it is seen that community life not only 
prescribes the educational needs of the individual but also 
largely determines what manner of person he shall become. 
All missionaries, wittingly or unwittingly, have acknow- 
ledged this truth. They have been pioneers in the social 
progress of African peoples simply because they have found 
it impossible to separate soul and body, religion and life. 
But their efforts in medicine, agriculture or trades have 
proceeded largely irrespective of the village schools. They 
do not seem to have seen the full implications of their effort, 
for if school life is to be a preparation for real life it must 
be based on experiences of real life and utilize them as 
themselves educative. In other and familiar words, pupils 
must learn to do by doing. Such a statement, acknowledged 
as an axiom in the professional training of a doctor, a teacher 
or an artisan, has not yet won supremacy in the African 
schools, and this is why they present the features already 
alluded to in this article. 
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If the aim of village education is not reading or writing 
but the training of character through the channels of expres- 
sion afforded by daily life in a community, then school life 
should be made up of those self-same experiences, relation- 
ships and activities. These are the means of forming the 
kind of character desired ; they are the expression of the 
spirit and inspiration of religion which is to make the whole 
life of an African village a Christian thing. When this 
principle is applied to the ordinary village school it involves 
decided, in some cases drastic, changes. It means that the 
content of the conventional subjects must somehow be made 
appropriate, that instead of foreign history and geography, 
foreign arithmetic and so on, we shall have to begin at home, 
i.e. in the immediate environment, giving its geography, its 
history, its calculations. It means that Native songs and 
stories, legends and games, shall not be regarded as hope- 
lessly corrupt and impossible of use, but shall be selected, 
improved and utilized as the core of the curriculum. This 
subject has already received attention in the pages of this 
Review, but it still needs more of that educational insight and 
sympathy which has led missionaries to preserve the Native 
vernaculars. There, if ever, was a dangerous instrument to 
place in the hands of African tribes. Yet the risk has been 
taken ; why not recognize the past heritage and the under- 
lying basis of Native mentality in other directions ? 

But the principle goes further than the use of Native 
experience for certain subjects. It involves that school life 
shall be altogether more active than it has been. The 
difference in the two ways of learning can be illustrated from 
the teaching of hygiene. This subject has gained a somewhat 
belated entrance into the village schools and is far from 
general even yet. Where it is taught, the text-book is much 
in evidence. The Africans love any book and they can glory 
in a hygiene text. They will learn with the greatest joy the 
theory of bacillary infection. That does not necessarily 
mean any change in their habits. The writer visited a 
school once where the girls refused to clean their dormitory 
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floor because it was time for the hygiene lesson. We all 
know how theory can remain mere theory, especially when 
it does not begin with the fact or feeling of the pupil’s 
present experience. By the other method of teaching 
hygiene, the teacher would not simply lay new stress on 
hygienic habits but the pupil would be given the chance of 
practising those habits. A child who sings, ‘ This is the way 
I brush my teeth,’ and does so every morning in school is 
learning the kind of hygiene that has a strong chance of 
survival. So with the teaching of any other matter. The 
way to teach sanitation is not to read the book and forget, 
but to build a school latrine and see that it is used, to get 
food and cover it from flies, to get water and boil it. The 
way to teach the principles of good housing is to have a 
good house for the school and for the teacher and with 
these as illustrations to practise building the kind of house 
that is at once good and practicable. 

What applies to hygienic habits or the grasp of hygienic 
facts is equally true of the forming of attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. The mission school which uses Native games for 
recreation, sings Native songs at its singing period, sends out 
pupils to collect Native stories and brings in the Native 
artisan to teach a Native craft, will inevitably create respect 
for those things, raise them in the minds of the pupils, and 
through them foster a firmer loyalty to the traditions that 
made the present. So it will be with the fundamental 
character qualities which religious education desires to 
implant. These too must be provoked and repeatedly 
exercised if they are to grow and thrive. Just as surely as 
the pupils of many village schools at present tend to throw 
off allegiance to the family and clan because learning does 
not admit these to its sanctuary, so in a school which has at 
heart the needs of the community at its doors, will pupils 
learn sympathy, loyalty and active service. Such a school 
will not pretend to teach these things only by chapel talks 
or exhortations but by sending pupils and teachers to do 
something real and necessary to relieve the needs of others. 
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They may drain a swamp as part of their lesson on malaria, 
or help to build the chief a sanitary house, or take a sick 
woman to the nearest hospital. They may help an old 
grandmother to harvest her maize. These things they will 
do and not leave the others undone. As now they conduct 
Christian meetings in the villages on Sunday and read 
portions of the Bible to those who cannot read, so they will 
use the useful things they know about food and clothing and 
the garden. They will help by helping as much as or more 
than by talking. And when such boys and girls leave school 
they are already versed in the rendering of service and accus- 
tomed to express their goodwill in appropriate forms. 

Nor does the teacher need always to take his pupils to 
the villages in order to form and train the habits of doing 
and desiring a worthy thing. The religious education which, 
by special thought, tries to form a new nature and attitude 
within, has its chances to develop outward even in school. 
The co-operation of pupils need not be confined to the 
playing field while the classroom is ruled by competition, 
ruthless after its own fashion. Boys and girls can combine 
to clean the school, to plant the garden, to write a school 
journal or a school song. The older girls can relieve the 
mothers of their babies for a while. The boys can carry meals 
to a comrade on the sick-list. Even the little ones can 
learn to do by doing. They can build a little house and clean 
their playground, they can share as they share in the village 
life, they can learn in school to do the things which will 
help their mothers at home. If such occasions occur but 
seldom in the round of a village school day, it is because that 
school is not like the life that surrounds it, for there such 
occasions are infinite in number. When they do occur in 
school, they are often regarded as interruptions to be 
hastened past, that the teachers and pupils may continue 
their ‘education.’ Yet, if our first principles be sound, 
these occasions are the raw material for Christian character. 
They are to be sought for, even created, that the school may 
grow strong. 
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When all this has been said, there may still be a danger 
of misunderstanding. If anyone asks at this point: ‘ But 
where is our religious education to come in?’ the answer 
can only be: ‘ Here and nowhere else, in the everyday 
details of school and village life permeated by the Christian 
spirit and given the Christian valuation.’ Religious educa- 
tion, in fact, should be a course of study in the Christian 
way of life applied throughout to the conditions and needs 
of African society. ‘This implies both receiving and giving, 
instruction and expression, the cultivation of the inner life 
and its development through outward acts embracing life as 
a whole. The test of the best religious education is the ease 
and certainty with which the pupil passes from religious 
instruction, in its limited sense, to the demonstration of what 
it means in spontaneous, strong and happy action for himself 
and others. 

It cannot be otherwise in these stirring days when so 
many forces are impinging on Native society, when the 
education given by Government is advancing rapidly and 
touching missionary policy at so many points. If missions 
do not begin in the vernacular village schools to create the 
model of African society, they will fail. African Christianity 
will be a sectarian movement, aloof from the daily round of 
the people, standing apart from the work and play and 
profit which other often undesirable influences are rapidly 
forcing upon the people. Such profound social dilemmas 
really bring us back to concrete questions as to what kind of 
things should happen every day in the village school. Is it 
the sort of place from which pupils will take ideals, aspira- 
tions and working skills to use daily in making life better ? 
There is nothing trivial in field or home or market when 
related to the aims of the Christian mission. Even as a 
pupil in the little school out in the bush, the African should 
learn to say and to prove— 


‘It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth.’ 


James W. C. DOUGALL 








THE PROVISION OF A CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE FOR AFRICA 


By C. E. WILSON 


» meer total number of languages spoken in Africa is 

unknown. Estimates have been made of a number 
exceeding twelve hundred, but, if the many hundreds of 
lesser dialects be excluded, the number of more important 
languages must be over five hundred. Recent surveys have 
traced and recorded the beginnings of African literature 
in two hundred and forty-three languages. They include 
the speech of all the greater tribes, so that it may be said 
that the linguistic exploration of the African continent is 
already well advanced. 

This is one of the most notable missionary achievements 
made within the past two generations. The literature which 
now exists in African languages is some indication of the 
degree to which Christianity has penetrated the life of the 
continent. The rapidly increasing distribution of mission 
stations in inland Africa, with all that their establishment 
has involved in cost of life, health and money, is not more 
significant of Christian enterprise than are the patient 
reduction to writing of so many strange tongues, the pains- 
taking search for their rules of construction, the laborious 
collation of vocabularies and the preparation of the first 
books. We do too little honour to literary missionaries. 
Their enthusiasm and sacrifice are spent upon laying deep 
foundations which, although out of sight, make possible all 
later building. 

What has been accomplished thus far, however, is but a 
small contribution to a vast need. This is shown by a study 
of the Bibliography of African Christian Literature published 
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in 1928,' with the supplementary information collected by 
the compilers, and a comparison with the latest records of 
the Bible societies. 

There are now found to be in African languages twenty- 
eight complete Bible versions, and in addition fifty-nine 
complete New Testaments, one hundred and thirty-eight 
small portions and eighteen lesser fragments, making a total 
of two hundred and forty-three languages in which some parts 
of the Christian Scriptures have been translated. 

Of books other than Bible versions there are lists in over 
one hundred and ninety languages. But more than half of 
these have less than ten books each. Indeed, nearly half of 
them have only five each. These five, of course, include the 
simplest primers and school readers and in most cases a book 
of hymns and a catechism. It may therefore be said that 
for the vast majority of African readers their entire library 
would not fill half a single shelf of an ordinary bookcase. 
Any intelligent boy in many a mission school must have 
read every printed page in his language and could easily 
carry in one hand the whole of the literary possessions of 
his tribe. 

In only seventeen African languages are there as many 
as twenty-five books, and in only seven are there between 
seventy and one hundred books. The largest list in the 
bibliography is that of the Malagasy language, which is the 
combined production of the successful Madagascar missions 
of the London Missionary Society, the Society of Friends, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Paris 
and the Norwegian societies. This list contains three 
hundred and forty-five entries and sets up a standard far 
beyond anything yet achieved in the chief language areas of 
the main continent itself. There is a considerable number 
of elementary books on science, including geography, hygiene, 
nursing, midwifery, physiology and surgery. There are 
volumes of general and local history, biography and Christian 
church history, books of theology, Biblical introductions, 


1 Obtainable from 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W. 1. 4s. 
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commentaries on every part of the New Testament and a 
large part of the Old Testament, a Bible dictionary, a con- 
cordance and a reference Bible. 

It will hardly be questioned that the Malagasy library 
represents the minimum of vernacular literature that should 
be within the reach of every African Christian, and therefore 
mission boards should look upon their stations as unfurnished 
with the very essentials of equipment so long as the lan- 
guages in which they maintain their organized work are 
unsupplied with this minimum of literature. 

The perusal of even the seven largest lists, ranging from 
one hundred and twenty-nine entries to seventy, now 
actually in print and in circulation, namely, Kafir, Zulu, 
Suto, Swahili, Kongo, Nyanja and Ganda, leaves the impres- 
sion that there has been very little system or deliberate plan 
of advance. How many missions have deliberately prepared 
a list of the books the young African Christian community 
ought to possess by the time the Church has been in existence 
twenty-five years? Every mission in every language area 
ought to be working at a carefully prepared literature pro- 
gramme comprising the next forty books most urgently 
needed in that language. If it should appear that so many 
books are not urgently needed in that language, then it 
should be very seriously considered whether for educational 
and literary purposes another language should be adopted 
by the mission. The abilities and preferences of individual 
missionaries would seem to have determined in many cases 
the sort of books to be supplied to converts and pupils. 

As an illustration of this it is interesting to note that 
there are thirty-three African versions of John Bunyan’s 
great allegory, The Pilgrim’s Progress. In some languages 
it has been introduced astonishingly early in the life of 
the mission; in some much later, -while in other fairly 
extensive lists there seems to be no book of the kind 
at all. 

It is a great responsibility which Christian missions have 
assumed in teaching Africans to read. They have made this 
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accomplishment one of the marks of Christianity ; so that 
in some parts of Africa, to discover if a man is a Christian 
the appropriate question is: ‘Are you a reader?’ The 
Christians of Africa are the ‘ People of the Book.’ We are, 
however, forced to ask whether Africans have been supplied 
with enough reading matter to justify the achievement of 
having started them on the road of literacy. 

Great perils threaten those who have only just learnt 
to read and yet are lacking the right books. Non-Christian 
forces may find a simpler conquest among people whose 
first desires have been awakened for the knowledge which 
the printed page can bring. The splendid labours of those 
who have translated, and are now translating, the Bible 
call for a corresponding production of general Christian 
literature, so that those who are just emerging from paganism 
may be able rightly to interpret and enjoy the great inspired 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 

Among the African Churches there have been signs 
enough already to teach us how exceedingly important it is 
to secure a well-instructed Native leadership. Superstitious 
corruptions of religion too easily flourish where the people 
are not well taught. 

It is doubtless a great advantage to the progress of 
civilization in Africa that such books as exist are practically 
all of Christian origin. In the new advance that is expected 
to be made in education under sympathetic colonial adminis- 
tration, it is an important factor of the whole problem 
that thus far the printed material for school use has been 
produced in the mission stations. But while the books of 
Africa may be a missionary product they cannot be called 
Native literature. The number of African authors or trans- 
lators revealed by the survey is extremely small. No doubt 
African assistants have been employed in producing the 
literature, but confessedly the books prepared for African 
readers have been almost entirely translated or adapted by 
foreigners from foreign sources. It is of great importance 
that African literary ability should be developed. In the 
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Suto language, and in Ganda, Kafir, Zulu and Swahili there 
are some encouraging signs of it. 

In the important matter of illustrations for books to be 
read by Africans a welcome departure has been made in 
three recent editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress, published 
by the Religious Tract Society, which have been illustrated 
by photographs taken from an African Christian performance 
of the story. For the purpose in view these illustrations 
are a vast improvement upon the pictures of seventeenth- 
century English dress with which so many African versions 
appear. 

In some African languages painstaking study has 
evidently been given by missionaries to the collecting of 
Native stories, proverbs and folklore, and books on these 
subjects are to be found in thirty of the lists in the biblio- 
graphy. But in the great majority of languages no books 
of the kind exist, and either private manuscripts or oral 
traditions alone preserve this valuable material for the 
understanding of African thought. It may be that this 
will prove one of the most natural and attractive fields of 
literary labour which African writers will be encouraged to 
enter. 

It is gratifying to note in the recently issued official 
statement of educational policy in British Tropical Africa the 
following declaration : 


The study of the educational use of the vernaculars is of primary 
importance. The [Government Advisory] Committee suggests co-operation 
among scholars, with aid from Government and missionary societies, in the 
preparation of vernacular text-books. The content and method of teaching 
in all subjects, especially history and geography, should be adapted to the 
conditions of Africa, Text-books prepared for use in English schools 
should be replaced where necessary by others better adapted, the founda- 
tions and illustrations being taken from African life and surroundings. 


It is a reasonable hope that the advance of civilization 
will simplify the production of this vernacular literature 


1 Education Policy in British Tropical Africa. Colonial Office. Command Paper 
No. 2874. London. 1925, p. 6. 
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by eliminating some of the weaker and less important 
African dialects, and by ensuring the survival of those 
languages which in structure and vocabulary are fittest to 
be the medium of African culture. Christian missionaries, 
the Bible societies and other publishing societies have a 
great responsibility in promoting publication in new lan- 
guages. Great care needs to be exercised in the selection of 
the right language for the development of education and 
literature in certain areas. Great courage and self-efface- 
ment may also be needed to revise past decisions in the light 
of later knowledge. 

The whole language problem is strongly affected by the 
political domination of practically the whole of the continent 
by European powers. Even if the governments do not 
discourage vernacular education altogether and impose their 
own European language upon their African subjects, still, 
for their own protection as well as for other advantages, many 
Africans need to learn English, French or Portuguese, as the 
languages of government and commerce; and, by forces 
that are beyond control, the influence of these and other 
European languages will operate upon African vernaculars. 

In this very complication there surely lies the key to 
a more rapid supply of the urgent need of vernacular books. 
If the colonial governments and the whole missionary body 
will only co-operate with energy and determination, they 
can produce for simultaneous translation or adaptation a 
series of specially prepared text-books for bilingual publica- 
tion into most of the languages of Africa at once. The 
practical success of such a method has been abundantly 
proved by the extraordinary success of the few school text- 
books in hygiene and agriculture which have been recently 
issued bilingually in African versions with English, French 
or Portuguese translations. 

The inertia of great masses can only be overcome by a 
great output of energy. And unless governments, mission 
boards and literature committees, both at the home base 
and in the various language areas of Africa, can be induced 
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speedily to adopt and put into practice such an obviously 
reasonable and economical method of multiplying vernacular 
literature, there will be decades of unnecessary delay in 
supplying Africa’s need. Co-operative literature committees 
have now been appointed in all the chief sections of Africa 
in which missionary conferences have been formed. It is 
difficult to secure full and regular information as to what 
these committees are actually producing. There seems to 
be still a large amount of disconnected labour upon cognate 
languages and dialects, some of it apparently conducted on 
different methods of orthography. Such preventable waste 
of effort, time and money will be obviated, it is hoped, by 
the establishment of the new International Bureau for the 
Promotion of the Study of African Languages. 

It is greatly desired that both in the home boards of 
missions and on the mission field a larger amount of atten- 
tion should be given to the promotion of literature and a 
worthier proportion of missionary expenditure devoted to 
this vitally essential equipment. Wider ranges of view are 
demanded in making plans for the next three generations 
of the African Christian community. 

The committees on African literature in Europe and 
America are in correspondence with one another, and in at 
least one section of Africa, the Belgian Congo, American and 
British missions are now contributing to a co-operative fund 
for the production and issue of literature under the direction 
of a representative committee of missionaries in the colony. 
A great extension of this method seems to be essential to 
progress at the present stage. 

To sum up: The occasion of the forthcoming Inter- 
national Conference on the Christian Mission in Africa 
should be seized— 

(1) To promote the speedy establishment of a really 
effective bureau of African languages—with a view to the 
unifying of orthography and the selection of those lan- 
guages best fitted to be the chief media of African vernacular 
education and literature. 
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(2) To give fresh emphasis to the fact that, generally 
speaking, African missions are as yet sadly ill-equipped in 
the matter of books. Too few missionaries are allowed the 
time or the means for producing what is needed, and too few 
Africans have been trained to undertake it. More thought 
and greater liberality must be exercised towards literature. 

(8) To hasten the appointment, where still required, of 
missionary committees on literature in the various language 
areas of Africa, to quicken the activities of those that exist 
and specially to promote missionary co-operation with 
government educational authorities in the preparation of 
school text-books. 

(4) To facilitate the wider common use of all vernacular 
Christian books by means of bilingual publication, with 
French, Portuguese or English as the companion version 
of the African vernacular text. 

The writer of this paper has been challenged to set down 
a list of the books which ought to be available for the 
scholars and church members of a model mission in Africa 
after it has been established for twenty-five years. 

Well knowing how vulnerable a surface he is exposing, he 
hazards the following list. The three sections A, B and C 
should of course be produced concurrently during the twenty- 
five years, but no attempt is here made to indicate the 
separate stages and intermediate periods which must be 
determined by many local conditions. In sections A and B 
most of the books, it is assumed, will be specially prepared 
for Africans, or, if based upon foreign originals, will be most 
carefully adapted and suitably illustrated. 

Apart from differences of language, the conditions being 
so similar in many of the mission areas of Africa, common use 
could be made at once of all good text-books by translation 
if only the bilingual method of publication were adopted. 


A. Scuoo.t Booxs 


Alphabet, syllable sheets and primer. 
Graded readers 1, 11 and m1 (including Native fables and proverbs). 
33 
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Graded nature lessons 1, 1 and m1 (The world we live in—earth, sky, 
day, night, clouds, lightning, thunder, rain, plants, animals and 
so On). 

Graded lessons in geography 1, m and 111 (The village and countryside, 
mountains, plains, lakes, rivers, ocean, islands. The use of 
plans and maps. The African continent. Lands over the sea). 

Graded lessons in history 1, 1 and 11 (The people of the world, stories 
of ancient heroes, African heroes, heroes of the Christian Church), 

Graded arithmetic 1, 1 and 1. 

Hygiene, first aid and home nursing. 

Physiology. 

Agriculture. 

How to teach and keep a school. 

How to learn French (or Portuguese or English). 


B. Re.icious Booxs 


Manual of worship, selection of hymns. 
First manual for enquirers. 

Book of Christian conduct and fellowship. 
Why I am a Christian. 

Mohammed and his religion. 

How we got the Bible. 

Old Testament history. 

New Testament history. 

Graded Bible lessons. 

Short Bible dictionary and Helps to Bible study. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Single volume commentaries on the Gospels. 


C. Tae BrIsLe or THE FoLLowi1ne PorTIONs 


The New Testament. 

Stories from the Old Testament. 
Psalms or Selections. 

Proverbs or Selections. 

Isaiah or Selections. 
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THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND 
WELFARE WORK 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. . 


I. THe MEDICAL AND WELFARE WorkK OF MISSION 
ORGANIZATIONS IN AFRICA 


N no mission land has the command of our Lord, 
‘Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils’ been carried out more faithfully than in 
Africa. This command might well be called the Great 
Commission of Healing. Missionaries working in this wide 
field have well-nigh unanimously recognized the necessity 
for accompanying the preaching of the Gospel of the King- 
dom with the healing of the sick. Indeed, the ancient 
superstitions of the people are so closely bound up with 
physical ailments, and the dominant power of the Native 
religious leader has been so completely associated with his 
supposed faculty of curing or warding off illness, that from 
the very beginning the work of healing was found essential 
to emphasize and illustrate the truth of the Gospel. As 
Jesus attracted the hearts of the people of His day by illus- 
trating His teaching by miracles of healing, so the mis- 
sionary to Africa must accompany the message of grace 
with works of love. 
How largely this has been done will be apparent from 
a brief study of the figures showing the medical and wel- 
fare work carried on throughout the continent of Africa.* 
Work of this nature is conducted in twenty-seven different 
geographical areas by seventy missionary societies. The 
organizations working in Africa represent many countries. 


1Statistics here given are based on the World Missionary Atlas, 1925, corrected 
where possible by more recent figures which have been obtained from some of the 
organizations. 
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British and American societies are almost exactly equal in 
number. There are 24 British and 25 American societies, 
The remaining groups are divided as follows: 5 Swedish, 
4 South African, 2 Swiss, 2 Norwegian, 1 Belgian, 1 French, 
1 Finnish, 1 Canadian, 1 West African and 8 International. 
German missions also engage in medical work. 

The forces engaged in the work. (a) Foreign medical 
workers. The missions have enlisted the services of a 
considerable body of trained medical workers. It should not 
be forgotten that governments and private concerns such as 
commercial organizations have placed not a few medical 
men in the field. A careful and disinterested observer 
recently commented on the medical missionary staff working 
in Africa, calling attention to the excellent quality of their 
professional equipment, to their character as men and women 
and to the additional value lent to their work by its con- 
tinuity and permanence. There are 142 men physicians, 
15 women physicians and 282 nurses at work in connexion 
with the missions in Africa. The effectiveness of this 
force is diminished by the necessity for frequent furloughs. 
All the medical workers are never on the field. 

The figures showing the number of foreign medical 
workers in relation to the total population of Africa as 
compared with other great mission fields may be of interest. 
In Africa there are 439 foreign workers in a population 
of 140,000,000, or 1 to 818,906. In China there are 819 
foreign workers in a population of 400,000,000, or 1 to 
488,400. In India there are 526 foreign workers in a popula- 
tion of 250,000,000, or 1 to 475,285. 

A further comparison may be made between the per- 
centage which the medical workers bear to the entire body 
of missionaries in various mission countries. In Africa 
medical workers form 6-98 per cent of the total number of 
missionaries, in China 10-68 per cent, in India 9-25 per cent, 
in South America 2-21 per cent and in Japan 00-72 per cent. 

(b) African medical workers. Associated with the 
trained medical workers from other lands are several hundred 
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Native assistants who have received more or less training 
from those with whom they have been working. It is a 
significant commentary on the stage of development of the 
medical work in Africa that we are able to find record of 
but eight African physicians working in connexion with the 
whole group of missionary organizations and none of them 
are women. Of trained assistants there are 897 men and 
157 women, a total of 554. 

Hospitals and dispensaries. Every physician undertaking 
work in Africa has need of a proper place to care for 
the numerous patients who come to him from the surround- 
ing areas, many travelling long distances. Hence, most of 
the medical men and women noted above are carrying on 
their work in connexion with a more or less adequate hospital 
plant. One hundred and thirty-six hospitals are listed. 
It must be confessed that many of the hospitals reported 
are insufficient both in size and equipment. Indeed, some 
of them are wholly unworthy of the name when one com- 
pares them with the splendid medical institutions of more 
favoured countries. All honour therefore to the patience, 
skill and devotion of the men and women who are endeavour- 
ing with such inadequate means to bring the benefits of 
modern medicine and surgery to a country of such over- 
whelming need. The writer desires to record his profound 
admiration for the work done in many of these little hospitals. 
He has witnessed operative work which would be a credit 
to the best-equipped hospitals of America or Britain carried 
out in an earthen-floored hovel wholly unworthy of the 
name of hospital. 

Not all of the institutions ministering to the physical 
need of the African are of this humble character. The 
hospital of the C.M.S. at Mengo, in Uganda, may perhaps 
serve as the type of the larger and better-equipped institu- 
tions in Africa. It has the advantage of some decades of 
growth, having been started in 1897. The total number of 
beds at present is 306. Statistics for a recent year indicate 
4986 in-patients and 120,078 out-patient attendances. The 
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staff consists of three doctors, four sisters, an electrician 
and a pharmacist, with about 86 African helpers. The 
hospital conducts a series of 6 dispensaries at distances 
varying from 20 to 120 miles, a medical school and a mater- 
nity training school. Great variety of equipment is found 
between this institution and the modest one-building type 
of hospital serving to house a few patients in order that the 
physician may give them somewhat more careful attention 
than is possible in the out-patient dispensary. 

The total number of in-patients treated in all the mission 
hospitals listed in Africa during the last year for which 
statistics are available was 60,247. The vast majority of 
these hospitals must of necessity be one-man institutions, 
since there are but 165 physicians all told, both Native 
and foreign, to 186 hospitals. 

Many of the physicians maintain dispensaries at several 
different points, visiting each at stated intervals, and are 
thus able to serve a larger territory. The total number of 
dispensaries in operation is 887. The number of dispensary 
treatments during the year 1924 was 1,957,781. Perhaps 
this figure best indicates the magnitude of the healing work 
carried on in the name of the Master and the broad extent 
of the physical ministrations of the missions. 

Medical work of non-medical missionaries. Among the 
mission fields of the world, Africa has this distinction that 
here more than in any other area the non-medical missionary 
finds himself forced into the work of providing physical 
relief. A large proportion of the missionaries to Africa 
find that they must of necessity take part in the work of 
healing, and if they have but little equipment in advance 
they soon pick up from their fellows of broader knowledge 
sufficient acquaintance with the simple ailments and their 
remedies to be of service. 

The assumption that the work done by these non-pro- 
fessional workers along medical lines is devoid of scientific 
value is not justified by the facts. Many of the important 
principles of medicine and hygiene have become the common- 
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places of civilized life, and the average intelligent European 
or American thrown into the midst of the primitive African 
village life will find himself possessed of a fund of informa- 
tion along these lines which may be turned to invaluable 
account. Moreover, many missionaries who are neither 
physicians nor nurses have shown themselves to possess 
such natural aptitude as to learn readily the simple technique 
of intravenous injection and other methods of the utmost 
service. To advocate or countenance presumptuous inter- 
ference by non-medical missionaries in difficult cases clearly 
beyond their abilities or training is far from the writer’s 
desire, but it must be recognized that in Africa many mis- 
sionaries who are not physicians or nurses have the obliga- 
tions to attempt to render physical aid thrust upon them. 
Their deeds are written in heaven. It is wholly impossible 
to record all the worth-while service of this nature. 

Training schools for medical assistants and nurses. If 
government efforts along medical lines were counted, 
considerable additions would be made to these forces. 
But it would still be clear that the number of physicians 
and nurses from foreign lands is not now, nor ever will be, 
sufficient to cope with the tremendous physical need of 
the Africans. Hence the primary importance of training 
African medical workers. 

A little reflection on the situation as outlined will give 
rise to the disturbing conviction that the accomplishments 
up to the present in the direction of enabling the African 
to take care of his own physical needs have been inconsider- 
able, and the question inevitably asks itself: Ought we 
not to be helping him forward toward the day when he 
himself can take the labouring oar in this task ? 

Only a beginning has been made in this direction, but 
the matter is of such importance that the various efforts 
in the line of medical education now in progress are noted 
with some degree of particularization. They are modest 
both in number and extent, but are of especial significance, 
inasmuch as it is upon such slender foundations as these 
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that the future of medical education in Africa must rest. 
Three types of medical education have been begun in Africa— 
the training of medical assistants, the training of nurses and 
the training of women in midwifery and child welfare. 

(a) Medical schools. Thorough-going medical education 
for the African is almost non-existent so far as the missions 
are concerned. Several important efforts have been in- 
augurated, however, looking in this direction. A pre- 
medical school is conducted by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Durban, Natal. 
Its students number six, all men. A recent arrangement 
has been made with the South African Native College at 
Fort Hare, whereby African medical students receive the 
last two years of their training at Durban. It is stated 
that the General Medical Council of South Africa does not 
approve of anything short of a full medical course at a well- 
equipped institution and enquiries have been undertaken 
with this in view. A nurses’ training school is also con- 
ducted in connexion with the hospital at Durban and has 
fifteen students. 

At the Blantyre Hospital of the Church of Scotland 
Mission young men are given five years of training and are 
then sent to take up medical posts in Nyasaland or Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 

At Yakusu (Congo Belge), under the Baptist Missionary 
Society (London), nine male students are receiving a limited 
medical training. They will be expected to pass an oral 
government examination at Stanleyville in the French 
language before being admitted to practise. 

At Mengo (Uganda), under the Church Missionary 
Society, the systematic training of young men as medical 
students with a grounding in physiology, anatomy, chemis- 
try and biology was begun in February 1917. This school 
now has fifteen African students. Their training lasts four 
years and they are given a standing equivalent to that of 
an Indian sub-assistant surgeon. 

(b) Nurses’ training schools. The training school at 
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Durban has already been mentioned. A number of similar 
schools are established in different parts of Africa. One is 
conducted at Old Umtali in Southern Rhodesia by the 
Methodist Episcopal Board (U.S.A.). Special attention is 
given to obstetrics in this school. Five hundred confine- 
ments have taken place in its hospital without the loss of 
a single patient. An African nurse was found sufficiently 
proficient to take charge of the work during a six months’ 
absence of the foreign nurse. 

The United Free Church of Scotland carries on effective 
nurses’ training at Victoria Hospital in connexion with 
Lovedale Institution, and a health class is conducted for 
senior pupils in the Institution. The hospital is the centre 
of a vigorous health society which holds an annual congress 
and issues a magazine. 

Another nurses’ training school is carried on in Belgian 
Congo by the Board of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. It has twenty students, all men. Still 
another is conducted by the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America at Assiut, Egypt, and has sixteen nurses 
—seven men and nine women. The Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America has a school in Liberia with 
three students. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel carries on nurses’ training at St Mary’s Hospital, 
Kwa Magwaza, Zululand, and the San Salvador Hospital 
(Angola) of the Baptist Missionary Society has also recently 
begun similar work. 

The Church of Scotland hospitals at Lomweland 
(Portuguese East Africa) and Kikuyu and Tumu-Tumu 
(Kenya) conduct small nurses’ training schools. The hospi- 
tal of the Mission Suisse Romande at Elim, Transvaal, is 
now studying the question of the possibility of beginning 
the systematic training of nurses. 

(c) Schools for training in midwifery. At Mengo, in 
addition to the medical school, there is also a school for 
Native women which offers training in child welfare and 
maternity work. This has been conducted since January 
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1919, and a large maternity and school building was erected 
in 1921. The work is superintended by Mrs A. R. Cook. 
Upon her application a Central Midwifery Board was estab- 
lished for the Protectorate of Uganda. Fourteen maternity 
and infant welfare centres are conducted in different parts 
of the protectorate and six others are planned. A recent 
report states that 734 confinements have been attended 
in country districts and that the out-patients treated at the 
welfare centres number 44,4380. 

It is worthy of note that the Primitive Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, although it has no medical man in its 
Southern Rhodesia field, carries on under the supervision 
of trained nurses effective maternity and child welfare 
training. 

A new effort of much significance is being carried on by 
a woman worker of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society in the Gambia district. It consists of the training 
of mothers in the care of infants and an ante-natal clinic. 
The instruction of Native women in midwifery has also 
been recently undertaken. 

It is exceedingly probable that other hospitals in different 
parts of Africa are training nurses or hospital assistants or 
both. Indeed, practically all medical missionaries and 
nurses at work in this field take young men and women 
under training, but this completes the record of such or- 
ganized schools as we have been able to discover. 

Welfare and philanthropic work. There is much additional 
effort which may be classified as welfare work. Briefly it 
may be summarized as follows: Work for orphans heads 
the list. There are eighty-one orphanages with a total of 
844 boys and 908 girls. There are six leper asylums with 
1946 inmates. Nineteen other institutions are also carrying 
on work of various characters. These include rescue homes, 
homes for working girls and industrial homes. 

The wide-spread occurrence of leprosy in Africa renders 
it needful to add a word regarding the efforts which are 
being made to cope with it. An illuminating note from Dr 
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Cochrane who is carrying out a survey now in progress 
indicates an enormous number of lepers in various parts 
of Africa. He continues, ‘In some regions the incidence 
is as high as five to ten, and even up to thirty, per thousand 
of the population, and in a few spots in the tropical belt 
there seem to be as many as ten to twenty per cent afflicted.’ 
In addition to the special leper institutions noted in 
the previous paragraph most if not all of the hospitals 
throughout Africa care for lepers. 

No attempt has been made to record the medical and 
philanthropic work carried on by organizations of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Africa, but it is considerable in extent. 
Tribute should be paid to the self-denying efforts for the 
betterment of the African peoples of the Roman Catholic 
orders and societies and the great good which is being accom- 
plished both along medical and welfare lines. 


Il. Existinc PRoBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
HOW THEY MAY BE MET 


In view of the situation indicated by the foregoing 
figures it is clear that serious consideration should be given 
to the problem of providing for the medical and surgical 
needs of Africa. It must not, of course, be taken for granted 
that the missionary organizations alone are to be burdened 
with this great responsibility. Governments are increas- 
ingly recognizing their obligations in this respect, and as the 
various colonies increase in population and civilization their 
own powers may be expected to develop along medical 
lines. It must be borne in mind, however, that now, and 
perhaps for a long time to come, large areas of Africa are 
and will be inhabited by belated peoples whose primitive 
state of development render them helpless to care for their 
own medical needs. Throughout all these areas the various 
missions have been a major factor in the introduction of 
medical and surgical aid and for a long period there will be 
great need of their services. 
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It is well, therefore, at the present critical moment, 
when we are beginning to think of the work in Africa in a 
comprehensive way, to enquire how best our missionary 
forces may make their contribution to the physical good 
of the great continent and what measures should be taken 
to make the most of the relatively small means at the service 
of the missions for this work. 

A complete study of the medical and surgical needs of 
Africa and the measures required to meet them would be far 
beyond the scope of this paper. It may be well, however, 
to point out a few of the outstanding problems which should 
receive attention in the hope that initial steps may be taken 
to make more effective the relief and welfare work carried 
on by the various missions. The following problems are 
chosen as those needing immediate consideration. 

The more effective use of medical forces. There should be 
a careful study of the available medical and surgical forces 
in the various sections of Equatorial Africa. The following 
are questions which might be asked : 

(a) How far apart should mission hospitals be placed ? 

(6) How many physicians and nurses should be con- 
sidered the normal staff of a mission hospital ? 

(c) Should an effort be made to place a medical worker in 
reach of every missionary ? 

(d) How may medical outposts and dispensaries be used 
most effectively ? 

(e) How may the colonial governments be brought 
to give more adequate recognition to the work of medical 
missions, and how should they be approached for the purpose 
of securing the removal of customs duties on supplies for 
medical mission work ? 

(f) To secure the most far-reaching results, where should 
the emphasis be placed—on hospital or dispensary work ? 

(g) What is the next step which should be taken toward 
the securing of co-operation in medical work ? 

The questions here propounded are merely a few of the 
more important which might be discussed under the head of 
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the more effective use of the forces. The limits of this paper 
render it impossible to attempt to discuss them. Perhaps 
among those given the last is the question of greatest 
urgency. The difficulty of bringing about effective co- 
operation between the various mission agencies in medical 
work is recognized as very great, but the subject ought 
not to be avoided because it is troublesome. It is probable 
that by co-operation the services of the present staff of 
physicians and nurses could be rendered available for much 
larger areas and greater numbers of people. 

Building up a trained African medical force. The training 
of Native physicians and nurses in sufficient numbers 
ultimately to provide medical care for African peoples is 
a problem of immediate importance. Certain diseases are 
on the increase and require to be dealt with effectively at 
once. A startling new danger is the threatened invasion of 
bubonic plague in the district of Loanda, Angola. This 
should receive prompt attention from missionaries and 
government alike. Dr Cook’s report on the prevalence of 
venereal disease in certain sections of Uganda, indicating 
that 84 per cent of the total population were or had been 
affected, should arouse us to action. 

While it is recognized that trained physicians and nurses 
from civilized lands will never enter these fields in sufficient 
numbers to care for Africa’s needs, it is equally clear that 
decades must pass before the medical development of the 
people of the land will in any sense parallel that of more 
favoured sections of the world. This should be a sufficient 
reason for taking the matter in hand at once. The following 
suggestions are offered as points of departure for discussion : 

(a) Medical workers already under training. A good 
beginning has already been made towards providing Native 
workers in the medical training schools listed. Young men 
and women have also been taken under training by most of 
the physicians and nurses working in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries throughout Africa. 

(6) The present method of training workers is insuffi- 
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ciently organized. Outside the regularly established schools, 
the training of medical assistants is carried on in an entirely 
unorganized way, each physician or nurse giving such training 
as time and opportunity permit. 

(c) The necessity for concerted effort. It is clear that 
great gain would result if these sporadic efforts in the direc- 
tion of training medical assistants were organized and given 
a common direction through concerted effort. 

(d) A committee to outline a course of study. In order 
to bring about such concerted effort it is suggested that a 
committee be formed which should have for its task the 
outlining of a course of study to provide the Native African 
whose preliminary education has not been great with a 
practical knowledge sufficient to enable him to meet the more 
common medical and surgical needs of the people. This work 
might well be done in co-operation with the government of 
the various colonies. Some of the colonial governments have 
already begun to provide limited training for Africans. 
The student, after completing such a course under the 
guidance of the medical missionary, might be given a 
limited right to practise and a standing such as has been 
held by the practicante in various Spanish-speaking countries. 

(e) The preparation of simple texts. Simple texts covering 
the more important medical and surgical subjects should be 
prepared. These should be undertaken by medical mission- 
aries who know the Native life well and who would present 
the subject in a manner adapted to the understanding of 
the African student. Happily a beginning has already been 
made in this direction by the publication of Millman’s Hygiene, 
the preparation of Dr Catherine Mabie’s Physiology, and the 
text-book on midwifery published by the hospital in Mengo.* 

(f) Co-operation of medical missionaries in use of course 
and texts. The co-operation of médical missionaries 
throughout the entire African continent should be sought. 
The training of assistants should be placed on an organized 


? A correspondent notes the value of Dr Mary G. Blacklock’s Elementary Course in 
Tropical Hygiene. See Bib. No. 871, p. 621. 
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basis. The use of the texts and the following of the curri- 
culum would insure a certain degree of uniformity in the 
training of medical workers. Such a curriculum and group 
of study books would be a boon to the medical missionary 
working alone, giving him a line to which to hew and 
enabling him to avoid unrelated and abortive effort. 

(g) The organization of medical schools for thorough 
preparation of abler assistants. Among the abler medical 
assistants thus produced would doubtless be found some 
whose natural abilities rendered them capable of fuller 
accomplishment along the line of medical study. Provision 
should be made to give a limited number of men and women, 
selected particularly on account of larger capacity, a com- 
plete medical training. 

With this in view, a medical department should be in- 
augurated in connexion with one or more of the more ad- 
vanced schools already established. Durban and Mengo 
immediately come to mind. Such schools should be 
strategically located to render one or other of them accessible 
to all parts of the country. Beginning in a modest way, 
it might be hoped that in the process of a decade or so 
such schools carried on co-operatively, and each serving a 
broad area, might develop to the place where they could . 
produce a fair number of fully qualified physicians, thus 
helping to solve the problem of future provision for the 
medical and surgical needs of the continent. 

Medical preparation for non-medical missionaries. Almost 
every missionary to Africa finds a certain amount of medical 
work forced upon him whether he will orno. While realizing 
the undesirability of advocating short cut courses and 
limited medical training for missionaries in many parts 
of the world, the question may be frankly raised whether 
it would not be well to make provision for giving the non- 
medical staff in Africa a certain amount of training. The 
following suggestions are made : 

(a) Special short courses for non-medical missionaries. 
Non-professional missionaries who are forced to carry on 
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more or less medical work should be encouraged to take 
such courses as are provided for them by Government and 
other bodies. In Congo Belge the Government has arranged 
@ special course for nurses and others to be taken at the 
government laboratories at Leopoldville where three months’ 
instruction is given in the diagnosis and treatment of sleeping 
sickness and other conditions common to Congo. 

A similar and more complete course is provided at the 
University of Brussels. The Belgian Government is glad 
to co-operate, not only by offering the course free of charge 
to Congo missionaries but by allowing those who take it 
a grant for maintenance. It is possible that other govern- 
ments are offering similar courses. Livingstone College, 
London, under the direction of Dr Tom Jays, has courses 
suited to the needs of those who cannot give the time 


necessary to enable them to qualify for the full practice of — 


medicine and surgery. Three hundred and seventy-three 
missionaries have already received training at this institu- 
tion for work in Africa. There are doubtless other institu- 
tions which should be mentioned in any complete list. 

(b) The presentation of medical subjects at annual 
mission conferences. At the time of the mission conference 
each year, provision should be made for presentation of 
outstanding medical subjects by one or more medical 
missionaries. These presentations should be in simplified 
form, such as may be readily understood by non-professional 
people, and should be followed by an open discussion with 
a question box on medical subjects. 

(c) The preparation of a special medical treatise for use 
by non-medical missionaries. A special volume on domestic 
medicine suited to the situation met by the isolated non- 
professional missionary in Africa should also be prepared. 
There is great need for such a volume. Its preparation 
should be placed in the hands of a committee of medical 
men and women having special qualifications for the task. 
The writer is aware that there are not a few books of this 
nature on the market. None of them, so far as he knows, 
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however, has been written with the broad background of 
the entire African field in mind. Such a book, specially 
prepared by competent individuals, would be of the utmost 
value to those intrepid men and women who have braved 
the dangers of the African interior with little or no know- 
ledge of medicine. 

Co-operation with evangelistic and educational workers in 
systematic health education. (a) The need for health education. 
At this stage of the development of the work in Africa 
the prevention of disease through general education in 
the principles of hygiene is of utmost importance. Health 
education will enable individuals and communities to reduce 
the incidence of disease to a large degree. Fortunately, the 
awakening of interest in the subject of education in Africa 
at the present time furnishes an unexampled opportunity 
to call attention to the problems of health as basic to any 
serious effort in the direction of community betterment. 
Dr Jesse Jones, a recognized leader in educational circles, 
has wisely placed health as the very first of educational 
‘simples.’ But simple though the problems be, they require 
immediately the best thinking and most determined planning 
which may be brought to bear upon them by those engaged 
in the medical phases of the work in Africa. 

Health education is a relatively new development even 
in the most civilized countries. It is rapidly taking a fore- 
most place, however, in our community work and leading 
educational institutions are giving an increased place to it 
in their curricula. A recent volume entitled Health Education, 
prepared by Dr T. D. Wood and issued jointly by the 
National Educational Association, U.S.A., and the American 
Medical Association, sums up in comprehensive form the 
simple but important measures which may be taken by a 
community along health lines. It is a happy circumstance 
that, backward as Africa is in many respects, it need not 
be seriously behind in adopting health education plans and 
adapting them to the situation in primitive village life. 
Indeed, efforts are already on foot in this direction. The 
34 
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Church of Scotland, which conducts five hospitals and three 
dispensaries in Africa, considers that ‘a very useful avenue 
is open to its nurses in the instructing of the Natives in 
matters of hygiene and public health.’ 

(b) A force of workers already present. Another 
fortunate circumstance is that the nucleus of a force and 
the skeleton of an organization is already provided. Many 
of the missions working in Africa have in recent years seen 
the importance of providing trained educational workers 
to superintend the large number of bush schools which have 
sprung up in the territory of the mission. Even without 
the stimulus of an organized and co-ordinated movement, 
many of the leaders have recognized the opportunity pro- 
vided them by the bush school for training the village in 
health measures. Such sporadic efforts should be en- 
couraged, helped, organized and extended. 

(c) Need for co-operation. There should be immediate 
and complete co-operation between the medical and educa- 
tional forces along this line. The task of caring for Africa’s 
sick is colossal and the despairing medical missionary may 
well recognize that it is beyond his powers. The prevention 
of a great amount of sickness through health education is well 
within the bounds of possibility and presents an attractive 
prospect to educational and medical workers alike. 

(d) To secure the best results definite plans must be 
made, Would it not be well to recommend the appointment 
of a joint health committee including representatives of 
both medicine and education, to produce a simple plan for 
introduction into the educational system of any mission ? 
The plan should include the training of Native teachers in 
personal hygiene and the problems of African community 
hygiene. There should be visiting workers more thoroughly 
equipped than the ordinary teacher, who would be prepared 
to advise and assist the village leaders by frequent visits. 
Simple texts should be provided to form a basis for this work. 

Invaluable assistance in this direction can be secured 
from the experience of such institutions as have been work- 
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ing along these lines in the rural and southern sections of the 
United States during the past decade or more. 

A well-organized and vigorous effort to wipe out sleeping 
sickness. (a) Remedies already provided. The final general 
subject of such importance as to demand consideration is 
the problem of sleeping sickness. Fortunately progress has 
already been made in understanding the nature of the disease 
and remedies have been provided to deal with it effectively if 
the case is taken in time. The Rockefeller Research Institute 
has developed, under the direction of Dr Louise Pearce, a 
remedy known as T'ryparsamide which has already proved 
successful in treating some of the most serious cases. Bayer 
205 is also well known. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that something more than the elaboration of medicinal 
remedies is necessary to rid Africa of the great scourge. We 
have the needed weapons. There should be organized a great 
army to wield them, and the work should be pushed until the 
malady which threatens the Native life and future civilization 
of certain sections of the continent is conquered. 

(b) The need for a definite plan. Manifestly a task of 
such proportions is beyond the power of any mission or- 
ganization or indeed of all of them put together. The 
success which has attended serious attempts to conquer 
similar physical scourges in other directions—e.g. smallpox, 
yellow-fever, hookworm—is an indication that the sub- 
jugation of trypanosomiasis is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. Indeed the figures given by Dr J. Howard Cook as 
to sleeping sickness in Uganda encourage us to believe that 
what has been done there may be done for other parts of 
Africa. 

(c) The part of missions in such a plan. While missions 
are not prepared to lead in such an enterprise, they possess 
real assets which would gladly be offered in co-operation. 
Were such an enterprise organized under adequate auspices 


1 For information address Modern Health Crusade: National Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion and Nutrition Program: Child Health Organization of America, 870 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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the missions might well offer the services of their entire 
personnel, both medical and non-medical, to assist in 
the task, so far as other duties permitted. This would 
furnish at once a great army of intelligent, trained and 
devoted social workers, located at strategic points and 
forming a network of interest and assistance over the whole 
field. Perhaps some of the missions might be prepared to 
give the full time of one or more workers for a period to 
co-operate in this great task. 

(d) The need for a leader of large experience. There 
would be need for many other workers specially trained 
and equipped for the direction and management of the task. 
There would be need for extensive technical equipment 
and large supplies of remedies. Above all, the enterprise 
would need the capable leadership of an outstanding social 
engineer, Many great names decorate the annals of medical 
and relief work on both sides of the Atlantic. The name 
of the man who conquers African sleeping sickness will rank 
high among them. What an enthusiasm would be kindled 
throughout the entire world if it could be announced that 
an outstanding leader of recognized ability had been found 
to direct the effort. 

(e) The challenge of the task. To carry out such an 
ambitious piece of work large funds will be needed. But 
this is a day when men are seeing great visions and under- 
taking colossal tasks. Governments are specially con- 
cerned in relieving the countries over which they rule of the 
frightful menace to life and progress. Perhaps the initia- 
tive should lie with them, but is it too much to hope that 
one or more of the great philanthropic foundations which 
have been formed in recent years would be willing to co- 
operate in this sorely needed piece of work? With our 
present knowledge, to refuse to undertake the task will 
furnish a severe indictment both of our Christianity and 
our civilization for lack of moral earnestness. In the name 
of Christ and humanity Africa’s need calls to the world. 

P. H. J. LERRIGco 
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ISLAM IN AFRICA 
FIRST PAPER 
By MAURICE DELAFOSSE 


I 


E are rather tempted in Europe to credit Islam in 

Africa with an antiquity, extent and influence much 

greater than the facts warrant—at least so far as concerns 

that part of Africa which constitutes the real home of the 
Negro race. 

It was, so far as we can tell, only towards the middle of 
the eleventh century of our era that the religion of Moham- 
med made its appearance for the first time in the Western 
Sudan. This was brought about under the impulse of the 
so-called Almoravid Movement, which after making fervent 
and devoted Mussulmans of some Berbers of the south-west 
Sahara districts, who had been until then given up to a 
mixture of ancient pagan beliefs, vague Christian traditions 
and still more vague scraps of Islam, propelled them to the 
conquest of the surrounding Negro kingdoms and then of 
Morocco and Spain. Still the power temporarily exercised 
by the Almoravids over a portion of the Sudan was very 
ephemeral—it did not last for fifty years—and it had by no 
means the religious influence which is sometimes attributed 
to it. A Negro community, the Sarakolle, converted by 
violence, embraced Islam at this time and remained faithful 
to it afterwards. But apart from this community there 
were hardly any conversions except among the rulers and 
highly placed persons of certain states such as Takrir, Mali 
and Songoy, the mass of the people retaining the faith of 
their fathers. 


It was also about the same time that Mohammedanism 
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was introduced on the Upper Nile and along the East Coast 
of Africa, but without making appreciable progress among 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The extension of the new religion in the Negro areas did 
not take place on any large scale until the fourteenth century. 
It developed chiefly in the sixteenth century, dating from 
the zenith of the power of the Askia princes of Gao and the 
period of intense radiation from the glowing heart of Tim- 
buctu, which had then become a centre of intellectual and 
religious fervour. The capture of this city in 1591, by an 
army which Al-Mansir, the Sultan of Morocco, had dis- 
patched to the Sudan, far from speeding up the process of 
conversion to Islam, was the cause of a slackening, almost 
an arrest, and it was only in the course of the nineteenth 
century that the action of the great Negro Mussulman 
conquerors—Othman dan Fodio between the Niger and Lake 
Chad, Al-Hadj Omar between the Senegal and the Niger, 
Samori along the northern fringe of the great forest, Rabeh 
between the Nile and Lake Chad—served to bring to its 
culminating point the expansion of Islam in tropical Africa. 

Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to imagine 
that all the inhabitants of the Sudanese zone are Mussul- 
mans to-day. Speaking generally we have overestimated 
the number of Negro Africans professing Islam. A close 
examination of the facts shows that even on the fringe of 
the Sahara many tribes have remained pagan although they 
have long been surrounded by Moslem peoples; such are 
the Serer in the colony of Senegal, the Bambara and the 
Dogor or Habe in the French Sudan, the Samo, Msi and 
others in the Upper Volta districts. Many tribes classed 
as Mohammedan are not exclusively Moslem. Thus among 
the Fulani, the Mandingo and the Hausa, certain important 
sections are pagan. As you approach the equator, the 
number of Mussulmans diminishes noticeably until only 
isolated individuals are found. To quote only the figures 
for a district which I know from personal experience, I 
would remind the reader that in the whole of the territories 
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which constitute French West Africa one could count on an 
average only one Mussulman to three Natives, and even 
this proportion is not attained if one reckons only Natives 
of Negro race. 

Further it would be well to recognize various categories 
among the Mohammedans of these regions and to make a 
distinction between those who adhere fully and in reality 
to the dogmas and rules of Islam and those who have only 
borrowed from it something like a superficial veneer, more or 
less thin and more or less sham. But this is a point on which 
it is easier to provide impressions than statistics. 

It is quite evident, in any case, that it would be impos- 
sible to count in the same category—if it were only by 
reason of the part they play respectively in the world 
scheme of Islam—the millions of Negro Mussulmans who 
are content with pronouncing in a degenerate Arabic certain 
formule which have no meaning for them and who mingle 
with their acts of devotion practices borrowed from the 
paganism of their ancestors, and, on the other hand, those 
who show themselves to be faithful observers of the pre- 
cepts of the Quran and who are well versed in theology and 
jurisprudence. 

The number of the latter is relatively high in Negro 
Africa. We meet them not only in the large centres, such 
as Timbuctu, Djenne, Kano, Dikoa and Abeshe, but even 
in distant villages. Many are really learned men, capable not 
only of reading and understanding the most abstruse produc- 
tions of Arab literature, but also of themselves composing 
in clear and correct language closely reasoned treatises of 
apologetics and exegesis. Their learning, the fame of which 
reaches sometimes even to Maghreb and Egypt, is greatly 
valued by the Mussulman doctors of North Africa. They 
own well-furnished libraries composed in the main of manu- 
script copies of well-known works. Their knowledge comes 
from their assiduous reading of these works ; it is by means 
of assimilating the form and substance of these that they 
succeed, without any schools properly so-called, without 
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dictionaries and without grammars, in acquiring a command 
of Arabic which is sometimes almost astounding. 

The force and influence of Negro Islam rests principally 
on the merit and fame of these distinguished individuals. 
The great brotherhoods which play such an important part 
in North Africa have only a very modest place in the Sudan, 
and in general their only manifestation is the adoption of 
special formule for the supererogatory prayers and the 
manner of repeating the chaplet. On the other hand, what 
the French call maraboutisme, that is to say, the moral 
subjection of a more or less numerous following to such and 
such a religious personality, occupies a considerable place 
among the Negro peoples. We find no trace of large com- 
munities uniting groups or individuals of different nation- 
alities and obeying an external authority ; it even seems as 
though such submission to discipline is repugnant to the 
Mohammedans of the Sudan and that there is therefore 
little chance that they will allow themselves to be carried 
away by any great pan-Islamic movements. But we find 
instead a multiplicity of groups of varying importance, most 
frequently purely local, each one of which considers itself 
closely dependent upon a marabout, this latter being re- 
garded as invested with divine favour (baraka) and able to 
pass it on to all those who constitute themselves his disciples. 
Certain of these marabouts, thanks to their personal qualities, 
their reputation for learning or devotion and the miracles 
which are attributed to them, succeed in attracting a con- 
siderable number of followers and in thus acquiring an 
influence the consequences of which may be important in 
political as well as in religious matters. The conquerors and 
founders of empires in the last century were, at the beginning 
of their careers, nothing more than personalities of this kind. 
Usually, however, the fame and the power of the marabouts 
do not extend beyond a limitedarea. Their multiplicity, the 
rivalry which sets them against each other when their re- 
spective spheres happen to touch, form in normal circum- 
stances serious obstacles to the extension of their influence. 
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To an impartial observer taking a purely objective stand- 
point, it is undeniable that Islam coming among the Negro 
peoples has brought to them elements of progress in the 
social as well as the moral and intellectual sphere, and even 
in the economic and material sphere. A comparison between 
the Islamized communities of the Sudan and the com- 
munities of the same district in which Islam has not gained 
a footing furnish proof enough. 

In social matters the adoption of the principles of the 
Qurfin and the Mussulman traditions has resulted in the 
introduction into the Negro mind of an appreciation of the 
worth of the individual as opposed to the mass. Among 
those peoples which have remained faithful to the animism 
of Negro Africa one might say that individual interests are 
almost entirely sacrificed to the interest of the mass, and 
that by reason of this principle it is extremely difficult for 
individuals of outstanding gifts to emerge, and without a 
body of such gifted ones real and lasting progress is 
impossible. Among peoples under the influence of Islam, 
on the contrary, we can observe a real enfranchisement of 
the individual, who is no longer a nameless unit swallowed 
up in an indivisible whole, a being thinking and acting only 
according to the will of the mass to which he belongs, but 
who becomes to an appreciable extent master of himself 
and of his destiny. 

It is also indisputable that, by limiting the number of 
legal wives to four, Islam has put a curb on the excessive 
practice of polygamy. Doubtless by authorizing an un- 
limited number of concubines it has strangely diminished the 
effect of this reform. But it is none the less true that among 
the majority of Mussulman Negroes the family is less far 
removed from our ideal than among the majority of the 
animistic Negroes. 

If Islam as it is practised by the Negroes has been 
powerless to destroy all the superstitious practices, all the 
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magical belief, all the fetishism of the religion for which it 
has been substituted, it has nevertheless achieved undeniable 
progress by putting an end to human sacrifices, by appreci- 
ably lessening the power of the sorcerers and by reducing 
the number and rigidity of the magic prohibitions or tabus 
which enfold the unfortunate pagans of Africa like a shirt 
of Nessus. 

I would not go so far as to say that no Mussulman uses 
fermented drinks. Nevertheless, a mere journey through 
Africa is enough to make one realize that the ravages of 
alcoholism are non-existent or insignificant among the 
Moslem peoples of this continent, whereas they are fre- 
quently terrible among the pagan or even sometimes among 
the Christian peoples. 

In other respects—at least in those places where Islam 
has been adopted in its entirety, that is to say, as a civil as 
well as a religious law—it has modified profoundly and 
beneficially the ancient ideas regarding the ownership of 
land. We know that in the eyes of Natives who have 
remained faithful to their old customs it is impossible to 
acquire any real proprietary right in the soil itself; the sole 
right of a community to the land is for use and development, 
a right, furthermore, which is inalienable, while individuals 
can possess only precarious rights of enjoyment which are 
limited by the traditions of the community to which they 
belong. It is only in those districts which are completely 
dominated by Islam that one can see the idea of landed 
property, if not exactly as it exists in Europe at least in 
conditions approaching it, with the possibility of individual 
appropriation and of transfer to another. No one will deny 
that this modification in the land laws may contribute 
greatly to the economic development of the country and 
the amassing of riches, in so far as it tends to attach a man 
to the soil by inculcating in him the idea that this soil belongs 
to him in the literal sense of the word. 

It is particularly in the intellectual sphere that the 
superiority of the Negro Mussulmans over their kinsmen 
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who have remained pagan is most apparent. With few 
exceptions, the latter have never possessed a script, and it 
need hardly be said that a people limited to an oral literature, 
however brilliant its native faculties may be, can never 
attain to a high degree of culture nor to extensive knowledge. 
Now, wherever it is introduced, Islam brings with it a written 
language—namely, Arabic—and teaches it. I grant that 
the greater number of Negro children who are made to write 
and repeat by heart verses of the Quran retain only very 
vague memories of this teaching when they come to adult 
age. But if even one pupil from each Quranic school, who 
has shown a special aptitude for the things of the spirit, 
continues the studies he has begun and becomes a learned 
man, that will produce each year a whole crop of intellectuals 
whose influence will react fatally upon the mass. 

As a matter of fact, as I said above, the number of Negro 
Mussulmans capable of reading and writing Arabic fluently 
is much higher than one is apt to believe. The Arabic 
literature of the Sudan is only beginning to be known in 
Europe, but every day new manuscripts are being discovered, 
and those which have already been published justify us in 
holding that we are here face to face with writings which can 
bear comparison with those of any other parts of the Moslem 
world. The majority, it is true, are exegetical or devotional 
treatises which seem to us of but mediocre interest, though 
they are none the less proof of a truly remarkable intellectual 
development on the part of their authors. Others belonging 
to the realm of history are easier of access for minds like ours, 
and constitute monuments of the greatest documentary 
value. I will quote only a few of the most interesting : 
the Tarikh-el-fettash by Mahmid K&Oti (sixteenth century), 
published in Arabic and translated into French by my late 
father-in-law, Octave Houdas, with my collaboration ; the 
history of Takrir by Mohammed Bello, Sultan of Sokoto 
(nineteenth century), of which I hope to publish shortly a 
complete translation; the Sudanese encyclopedia, still 
unpublished, compiled in the course of the last few years by 
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a Senegalese man of letters, who is still alive, Sheikh Misa 
Kamara. I could mention many others. 

Many Negro Mussulmans are not content with writing in 
Arabic, but have contrived to create written languages from 
their mother tongues by adapting the Arabic signs to the 
transcription of their sounds. Thus there exists, thanks 
to them, a Swahili literature, a Hausa literature, a Fulani 
literature. Learned Natives of the Fita Djalon have even 
evolved a prosody for use in the Fulani language and have 
composed in that language religious poems which do not lack 
charm. Others have set themselves to translate the Quran 
into the same language or even to compile grammars. 

It is certain that there are here most interesting mani- 
festations of intellectual life which are due to the introduc- 
tion of Islam. 

The latter has not only given to the Negro a useful tool 
in the form of a written language. It has also brought a 
whole range of new ideas, of general concepts and moral 
principles which the followers of the new religion have 
eagerly gathered from the oriental books put at their 
disposal, and which they have more or less assimilated. 
Thus by becoming Mussulmans they have at the same time 
become more cultured men, with minds awakened to spiritual 
adventure. 

They have also become more softened in manners, more 
impressed with the dignity of human life, more ‘ civilized ’ 
in the vulgar sense of the word. Every one has observed 
that the Mohammedan Negroes have usually a more dignified 
bearing than others, even when they belong to the lower 
ranks of society. They have even more taste for elegance 
and comfort, loving rich and seemly garments, building 
themselves less primitive dwellings and trying to furnish 
them less scantily. 

I do not deny, however, that there are shadows in this 
picture. Nor do I maintain that the passage from paganism 
to Islam is enough to transform any savage into a ‘ gentle- 
man,’ or any backward tribe into a highly civilized nation. 
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Neither would I wish to lead anyone to suppose that in my 
opinion there is no other or no better means for bringing 
Negro African society to perfection than to convert it to 
Islam. I will even confess that I am of those who fear to 
see the Islamization of Africa gaining ground. But my fears 
on this point arise from reasons that are subjective rather 
than objective in character. 

It appears to me indeed that Islam, while conferring upon 
the Negroes substantial benefits, draws them further away 
from us, from our conceptions, from the ideal which we 
should like to see prevailing among all the races of mankind. 
By the very fact that Islam helps the Negroes to achieve a 
certain progress it develops in them a greater resistance to 
the progress of a different kind which we wish to bring them. 
Experience has amply demonstrated that it is more difficult 
to convert a Mussulman than a pagan, whether it is a question 
of converting him to Christianity or merely to European 
ideas. 


Iil 


However, it does not seem as though there were reason 
to be too greatly alarmed by the dangers presented by an 
intensive spread of Islam among the Negroes. A considered 
examination of the forces which have promoted its extension 
in certain parts of tropical Africa, and of those which in 
certain other parts have raised obstacles to its propagation, 
leads to conclusions which reassure us for the future. 

Among the motives which incline the Natives of the 
Sudan to adopt Islam there is little of a purely religious 
nature, except in the case of the Native’s desire to share 
in the baraka of a marabout, a case which, however, bears 
more resemblance to paganism than to Moslem orthodoxy. 
Most frequently the Negroes submit, without fully realiz- 
ing it, to the attraction of the external prestige which is 
given to Mohammedans by that dignity of bearing of which 
I spoke just now. They feel a certain natural deference for 
these persons who enjoy the privilege of being able to speak 
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directly to God and who do it in a strange language with 
gestures whose regularity impresses their childlike curiosity 
—for these men, otherwise like themselves, who are dis- 
tinguished from the common herd by a knowledge of mysteri- 
ous signs translating the word. From this deference to a 
desire to enter in their turn into this class of superior 
humanity it is only a step. Self-respect, the desire to rise 
in the world, are the strongest factors in the Islamization of 
Negro countries. Consequently, cases are frequently seen 
of Natives who exercise political power seeking to enhance 
their importance in the eyes of their subjects by embracing 
Islam. 

But, owing to an impulse of a similar kind, these chiefs, 
when they have become Mussulmans, do not at all like to 
be imitated by the lower orders, since they wish to maintain 
the distance which separates them from the latter. Most 
frequently, far from favouring the conversion of their 
subjects, they try to oppose it, and if it is accomplished in 
spite of them they regard it with disfavour. This is why 
it has been repeatedly observed that in small Native states 
Islam is only practised by the sovereign, his children and 
some of the highest dignitaries, while the king does nothing 
at all to propagate the new religion among the mass of the 
population. 

The tolerance of Negro Islam towards indigenous beliefs 
certainly also contributes to the gaining of proselytes. Some 
marabouts exact no more from their followers than the pro- 
fession of the Mussulman faith, pronounced with the lips rather 
than the heart, and do not even demand the renunciation 
of the rites of the ancestral worship. They succeed thus in 
counting a large number of adherents, but one might question 
whether these adherents deserve to be reckoned as true 
Mussulmans. 

The two great causes of the expansion of Islam among 
the Negroes have been and still are, on the one hand, their 
desire to gain knowledge, and, on the other hand, the favour 
with which colonial authorities in general regard the Mussul- 
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mans. If there were in Africa no other establishments of 
learning than the Quranic schools, it may be presumed that 
the whole of Africa would become Mussulman in a more or 
less short space of time, so imperious is the desire for know- 
ledge, and above all for the power to read and write, among 
these people who realize their ignorance and suffer from it. 
But the increasing number of schools of all sorts opened by 
Europeans interposes a very appreciable obstacle to this 
stream and offers a serious competition to Mussulman 
education. 

As for the favour frequently shown by the European 
authorities of different nations to the Mussulmans, it has 
visibly contributed to the multiplication of cases of con- 
version to Islam, so that we find ourselves faced with this 
somewhat paradoxical phenomenon, that the progress of 
Islam is in part attributable to the action of Christian 
powers. That which the violence of the Mussulman con- 
querors, preachers of the Holy War, had succeeded in accom- 
plishing only partially and for a time, has been achieved on 
a much greater scale and in a more permanent fashion by 
the partiality of certain governors and administrators. 
It is true that this partiality, if unjustifiable, is easily ex- 
plained. Many heads of colonies and commandants of 
districts, entrusted with the task of maintaining order and 
of assuring the development of immense areas with very 
limited means, observing among the Mussulmans rudiments 
of organization which they did not perceive among the 
pagans, more familiar too with matters Islamic than with 
the confused and unsurveyed field of Negro African animism, 
in their delight at finding among the Mohammedans a more 
advanced culture making easier a mutual comprehension, 
have leaned upon the Mussulman element and, without 
realizing it, have shown it a favour so marked that the other 
element in the population has concluded that it should be 
their own interest to enter the privileged class. 

But now that we can profit from the lessons of experience, 
that we are less ignorant of the customs and the mentality 
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of the animists, that we have discovered the existence 
among them of social and political institutions clearly 
defined and as likely to survive as the Mussulman institutions, 
it is easy for us to avoid falling into the errors of the past, 
and to remove one cause of Islamization for which we were 
first responsible. 

Finally, it is important to notice that the very nature 
of the Mussulman religion makes it impossible that it should 
be accepted without reluctance by the mass of the Negro 
peoples of Africa apart from the special cases or definite 
circumstances of which we have spoken. It has been justly 
said that Islam is chiefly a religion of nomads or of city 
dwellers and not at all a religion of peasants. Now in 
Negro Africa the nomads are rare, the cities are not numerous, 
the community is absorbed in agricultural work, indeed its 
whole character is more distinctively rural than one could 
find elsewhere. The most carefully prepared statistics 
show that in the country with which we are dealing, and 
excepting the Mussulmans of the white race (Moors, Tuareg 
and pastoral Fulani) who are all nomads, Mohammedans 
are hardly met with except in the towns. It seems as though 
the grouping in an urban community must be necessary for 
the development and even for the maintenance of Islam 
among the Negroes. 

This is, after all, very easy to understand. As I said 
above, the principal attraction of Islam lies in the higher 
standard of life which the Mussulmans maintain and in their 
knowledge of writing. But where can one lead a civilized 
life and give oneself up to study except in a town? Where, 
apart from the centres of some importance, can one carry 
on an avocation like commerce or teaching—or in some 
cases, industry—which can be reconciled with the exigencies 
and the habits of Mussulman life? The work of the fields 
is too absorbing and keeps the peasant too much out of 
doors to leave him leisure to give himself up to casuistic 
discussions and to reading. Social relations are too limited 
in the country to favour the development of the more 
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refined civilization which distinguishes the Mussulman com- 
munities from others in the Sudan. 

And then there is the other side. Tribes which are 
primitive or at least backward, which live only from the 
cultivation of the soil and depend entirely upon it, can only 
with difficulty rid themselves of the old beliefs which manifest 
themselves in the worship of the earth which nourishes them 
and the rain which makes the earth fruitful. The religion 
of the Negro is based both on the worship of the ancestors 
who acquired the family land and on the worship of this 
land itself, the two being often confounded. The adoption 
of Islam means for them the renunciation of this old religion 
which corresponds exactly to their mentality and to the 
interests of their daily life. They can accept such a renuncia- 
tion when the habits of city life have made them forget these 
interests ; they cannot and will not accept it when, remaining 
on their fields, they have the constant care of offering 
sacrifices to the shades{of thefancestor who procured for them 
the enjoyment of their fields and to the spirits of the soil 
and the rain without whose co-operation they cannot hope 
to secure good harvests. 

Thus we see the agricultural tribes resisting for centuries 
the onslaughts of Islam and setting themselves, fierce, 
desperate and stubborn, like a barricade against the propa- 
ganda from the towns. One is often a witness even of a 
return to paganism on the part of people whom circum- 
stances have forced to pass from city to rural life. I have 
noticed several examples of which the following is particularly 
characteristic. 

In the north of Bamako, in the French Sudan, there are 
several little towns inhabited by Sarakolle or Marka who 
for some hundreds of years had professed Islam and even 
passed for devout and convinced Mussulmans. Towards the 
end of last century they grew rich through traffic in horses, 
and had been able, thanks to the wars which ravaged the 
neighbouring countries before the intervention of the 


French, to buy a considerable number of slaves, whom 
35 
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they set to cultivate the surrounding countryside. In 1905, 
the French Government proclaimed the liberation of the 
captives. The majority of the slaves of these Marka, being 
recently captured and consequently having kept the re- 
membrance of their country of origin, left their masters in 
a body to go back to their family homes. Thus, suddenly, 
the fields which provided food for the city dwellers were 
left without labourers, and in order to secure the necessaries 
of life the Marka were obliged to send their young people 
to take the place of the deserting slaves. Less than four 
years later I had an opportunity of noticing that only the 
old men who stayed in the cities were still Mussulmans ; 
their children, settled in the farming villages and turned into 
peasants, had all abandoned Islam to return to the ancient 
religion of the country. 

From these few observations I conclude that the obstacles 
to the intensive development of Islam in Negro Africa are 
numerous and strong and that Islam shows no tendency to 
spread except in the towns, and that even there the import- 
ance of its progress depends to a large extent on the goodwill 
of the colonial governments ; finally, that among the rural 
communities which constitute the vast majority of the people 
its extension encounters a resistance which is by no means 
ready to give way. 

I would add that by providing the Natives with an 
education given in their own mother tongue and by teaching 
them to write the languages of the country in the characters 
of the Roman alphabet, the colonial governments will confer 
upon the people advantages comparable but superior to those 
which Islam secures to them and will make them evolve 
towards an ideal more in conformity with their own genius 
and with their normal aspirations. 
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ISLAM IN AFRICA 
SECOND PAPER 
By S. M. ZWEMER, D.D. 


I 


HE three faiths of paganism, Christianity and Islam 
first met in Arabia, then in Abyssinia, to-day 
they meet in Africa. A saying supposedly uttered by 
Mohammed the Prophet on his death-bed was prophetic 
of the age-long struggle between Islam and Christianity : 
‘Two religions may not dwell together on the Arabian 
peninsula’ (Muwatia, iv. 71). Even a few years before the 
Hegira, one of the earliest converts to Islam from Arabian 
animistic paganism and one of the little band who fled to 
Abyssinia embraced Christianity there, and then invited 
Mohammed himself to come into the full light: ‘ You are 
still blinking but we now see clearly’ (Ibn Hisham). We 
may infer from the context that Obeidallah Ibn Jahsh was 
not the only man in whose heart three faiths met and 
struggled for supremacy. 

The spread of Islam in Africa began early and was 
characterized by three distinct periods of conflict. In the 
first (A.D. 688-1050) the Arabs rapidly overran the whole 
Mediterranean littoral from Egypt to Morocco, where the 
stubborn resistance of the Berbers and especially discord 
among the Moslem rulers prevented wider conquest until 
the tenth century. During the second long period (1050— 
1750) Morocco, the Sahara region and the western Sudan 
became Moslem. The third period (1750-1900) was that 
of the revival of Islam through the Wahhabis and its spread 
by the Mahdi movements and the Derwish orders. 

To-day Africa is the place where the three faiths most 
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frequently meet. Islam and Christianity are engaged in 
an acute struggle for the remaining pagan tribes. The 
Moslem advance in Africa in the past two decades has been 
extensive, constant and rapid. Some believe that unless 
there is a more speedy evangelization of the pagan tribes 
large parts of the continent will enter the fold of Islam. 
Christianity has its great communities in the south, in 
Uganda, around the Lakes, in Southern Nigeria, on the 
Gold Coast, in Madagascar, in Abyssinia and in the Nile 
Valley, but we cannot speak of any chain of mission stations 
across the continent. The lappings of the rising tide of 
Islam were experienced in Nyasaland only a decade ago ; 
now south of the Lakes and the Zambezi there are already 
283,000 Mohammedans. In Dahomey, on the West Coast, 
there are no less than one hundred and fifty-four Koran 
schools, and Islam is rapidly winning its way and strengthen- 
ing its grip. In Abyssinia the Gallas and some other tribes 
have become Moslem and the inferior strata of the popula- 
tion more and more adopt the cult of the Prophet. Con- 
cerning the province of Jimma Abagifar in Southern Abys- 
sinia, Dr T. A. Lambie wrote this year: ‘I saw something 
there that I never heard of, namely, the Mohammedans 
sending out «ctual mission colonies to the heathen Gallas. 
We saw several of these colonies.’ From Zanzibar the 
missionaries report a revival of active propaganda enforced 
by many newcomers from Cairo who are trying to rouse 
the somewhat lethargic Mohammedans of Zanzibar into 
greater activity. In Liberia the Government reports that 
the Mohammedan Negroes are steadily penetrating into the 
hinterland. They cut down the forests and take possession 
little by little, driving the forest dwellers toward the interior. 
Captain André gives statistical tables regarding Islam 
in West Africa which are not altogether reassuring, nor do 
they corroborate the opinion sometimes expressed that the 
advance of Islam is no longer threatening. In Senegal he 
says there are 888,542 Moslems and 321,467 still pagan ; 
in French Guinea 655,680 Moslems, 727,864 animists and 
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815,760 ‘en voie d’Islamisation’; on the Ivory Coast 
100,000 Moslems ; in Dahomey 61,974; in the Niger Colony 
nearly half the population—518,109—are already Moham- 
medan. André speaks of the present-day influence of the 
Sennusia in West Africa with Lagos as their chief centre. He 
sees a danger in this new movement led by Indian Moslems : 

It would be puerile to deny that the ancient Moslem religious brother- 
hoods, which laboured in Islam and for Islam, and more often counselled 
believers to withdraw from before conquering Europe rather than to engage 


in open conflict, are now giving place little by little to sects whose mysticism 
finds points of contact with the greatest political problems of the hour.? 


Mr W. J. W. Roome’s ethnographic map,? although pro- 
fessedly imperfect, includes the whole continent, and de- 
serves the careful attention of all interested in the evangeliza- 
tion of Africa. It shows clearly the present lines of com- 
munication throughout a continent which is rapidly becoming 
covered with a network of railways and motor car routes ; 
the latter especially due to French colonial enterprise from 
the north. These new highways of trade and commerce 
should become highways for the Gospel. The end of the 
engineers’ task is often an opportunity for beginning the 
missionary enterprise on a larger scale. The capital of 
Abyssinia is now a railway terminus; a French motor 
company has opened a way across the Sahara to Timbuctu ; 
in the tourist bureaux may be found the time-tables of 
connexions and fares for the Cape-to-Cairo route. Mr Roome 
distinguishes on the new map by a special scheme of colour 
regions that are wholly Mohammedan as, for example, 
Northern Nigeria, and districts where Islam is making its 
conquests as, for example, the territory of the Ivory Coast 
and the Gold Coast. The immense spread of Islam is 
evident. There is one thing, however, which the map does 
not indicate, and the omission is of grave importance. 
We refer to the extent and distribution of the Derwish 


1L’Islam Noir: Contribution a [Etude des Confréries religieuses Islamiques en 
es occidentale, suivie d'une étude sur Islam au Dahomey. Paris: Geuthner. 
* Ethnographic Map of Africa. London: Stanford. 1925. 
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orders. We owe to the French scholars, Depont, Coppolani, 
Doutté, Delafosse, Le Chatelier, and more recently to 
P. J. André, a full account of these Moslem brotherhoods 
of North and North-West Africa. If one. could superimpose 
the map prepared by Depont and Coppolani, corrected up 
to date, on this ethnographic map of Mr Roome we should 
have a startling picture not only of the distribution but of 
the dynamics of Mohammedanism in Africa. Far more 
important than statistical estimates are these dynamics— 
the vital forces of Islam, the life-giving power of Christianity 
—in their twofold contact with each other and with dying 
animism. 

An independent estimate recently made by Mr Roome 
and based upon the tribal unit is as follows: Moslem 
tribes 562; under Moslem influence 987; tribes still pagan 
2583. On this basis the Moslem population is given by 
him as 47,825,690, Protestant 2,500,000, Roman Catholic 


2,350,000 and that still pagan as 88,274,795. Total 
185,950,485. 


II 


What are the elements of strength and weakness in 
Islam, what are its advantages and disadvantages as com- 
pared with Christian missions in Africa to-day ? 

First of all we must make the distinction, often lost 
sight of, that Islam in Africa spreads more rapidly than 
Christianity but Christianity penetrates more deeply. Islam 
is itself so animistic that it has failed to uproot pagan 
practices or to remove the terror of spirits and demon 
worship. By its pilgrimage rites, its doctrine of jinn, of 
magic, of amulets and charms, it does indeed find easier 
access to the mind of the Negro but it demands no great 
change in his beliefs or practices. Islam and animism live 
in very neighbourly fashion on the same street and in the 
same soul. No definite line marks the border between 
Moslem and pagan tribes on the map of Africa or in the 
mind of the African. The barbaric practices of the Zar, 
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for example, are common in all Egypt and the Mediterranean 
border. 

In his recent study of the northern tribes of Nigeria, 
Mr C. K. Meek confirms the judgment of M. Monteil in West 
Africa that when Islam penetrates a pagan tribe the result 
is an amalgam—a paganized Islam. 


Even to-day many of the less enlightened Moslem rulers keep at their 
court pagan priests to direct and guide them as occasion requires, . . . 
Their religious outlook is little wider than that cf the pagans they despise. 
The Koran is their fetish no less than the village idol, stone or tree. . . . 
They are still believers in sorcery and magic, and ward off all manner of 
evil influences by surrounding their necks, arms and waists with Koranic 
amulets and talismans. Hundreds of mendicant malams earn an easy 
livelihood by selling these magic wares. ... There are also Moslem 
communities where the Ramadan festival is begun and ended with pagan 
rites. . . . Thus, on the spiritual side, Islam in Nigeria is but a poor 
imitation of the lofty religion of the Prophet. 


The Mohammedan missionary has apparent advantages 
over the messenger of the Cross. He is in most cases a 
Native of Africa and understands the language and habits 
of its peoples. The ethical gulf is not wide. A government 
official in Nigeria points out how the social ideals of Islam 
help in winning Native races to the acceptance of this new 
faith. 


Polygamy has always been a rock, the wrecking rock, in the path of 
Christianity’s advance amongst the Native races in Africa, The pagans 
are polygamous, the Mohammedans are polygamous, everybody accepts 


polygamy, endorses polygamy, practises Peete, ereoee that is, 
except the Christians.* 


In the treatment of polygamous converts who con- 
tracted plural marriages before their conversion mission 
theory and practice are not unanimous. The essential differ- 
ence however between Islam and Christianity remains in 
the ideal of the home. It is more important that African 


1C. K. Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria (2 vols.), 1925. See review, p. 591. 
* J. F. J. Fitzpatrick, ‘ Christian Missions in Nigeria,’ in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, October 1925. 
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Christianity should be pure than that all Africa should 
profess Christianity. 

Another factor in the spread of Islam is the favour of 
colonial governments. This was far greater in the past 
than it is since the world war, but the scales do not yet 
hang even. 

Mr Meek in his recent book notes that ‘no missions have 
so far been established in the provinces of Bornu, Kano, 
Sokoto or Kontagora, as it is against the government 
policy to permit Christian propaganda within areas which 
are predominantly Moslem.’ In the Sudan it seems to have 
been taken for granted that the entire area of one million 
square miles and all the fifteen provinces, with a total 
population of 6,170,000, are Mohammedan. The fact is 
that over one-half are still pagan and many are eager to 
become Christian. Yet the Koran is the primary text-book. 







Ill 


Yet with all these advantages and a long period of 
twelve centuries of Islam in Africa, the victory of the Arabian 
prophet is not complete. It is not the total number of 
Mohammedans in Africa that astonishes but ‘the stubborn 
fact that so many millions of Christians and animists have 
steadily refused to become Moslems. The Copts, the Berbers, 
the Abyssinians are historic examples. In a recent remark- 
able study of Islam and animism in French West Africa, 
M. J. Brévié piles up the evidence that the tide is turning. 
He writes : 


Everywhere the country youth seem to be leaving Islam. Even when 
their fathers practised regularly their religious duties, they are now sweep- 
ing them away without scruple ; they drink, hunt and eat wild pig. Their 
fervour only awakes later in life in order to obtain the prayers of the 
marabouts after their death. When the local authority loses his energy 
and his power of exacting obedience the people become disinterested in 


their duty, desert the mosques, drink fermented liquors and return without 
feeling to animism.! 





1 Islamisme contre ‘ Naturisme’ au Soudan frangais, pp. 172-38. 
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Other examples of retrogression from Islam are given 
and then he goes on to say : 


Such incidents prove that the pagans have in this case not become 
Moslems at all but have followed a marabout who appeared in their land, 
and who seemed to have supernatural powers. Our intervention has put 
a stop to this unstable harmony. The effect will come of itself on the 
day when fate turns against the marabout and the pagans conquer. This 
quasi-Moslem state of affairs cannot remain the same unless the Moham- 
medans can enter altogether into the life of the pagans, win their confid- 
ence and lead them in dangerous movements. There is in this fact a 
most useful indication as much from the point of view of religious equili- 
brium as in regard to the political security of our great Nigerian colony.* 


We cannot refrain from quoting one more telling passage 
on the struggle between three faiths : 


An old chief from Guinea who has lived long enough to see Moham- 
medanism and even Christianity substituted for paganism said to us : 

* About a dozen years ago we abandoned our gods because the mis- 
sionaries told us that they were worth nothing and made fun of them and 
made us ashamed and no one any longer dared to pray to them. Then 
the marabouts of Touba came and as we no longer believed in our gods 
they did not have much trouble to find us ready converts. As for myself 
I would have become a Roman Catholic if I had not been so old, if that 
had not been so difficult, if the mission had not been so far away. To be 
a Catholic it is necessary to learn the catechism. It is less complicated 
to salaam ; anyone can learn to bow.’ ® 


Another aspect of the question that often escapes notice 
is that Islam withstands western culture. The only national 
element Islam brings with it everywhere is the Arabic 
language and the Book of Allah as its chief treasure; but 
this remains foreign to all African peoples except in the 
Barbary States, Egypt and the Northern Sudan. There are 
fragments of the Koran translated into Swahili, Hausa, Yao 
and Afrikaans, but these translations are negligible when we 
remember that at present the Scriptures in whole or part 
have been issued in 282 African languages. Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries have created the beginnings 
of a simple but pure literature in more than a hundred 

* Islamisme contre ‘ Naturisme’ au Soudan frangais, p. 187. 2 Ibid. p. 297. 
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languages. This is the best way to counteract the pseudo- 
culture propagated by Islam. 

Islamic advance does not produce new industries or 
develop agriculture. Nor has Islam made any. remarkable 
contribution to art, architecture, music or science in Africa.! 


IV 


There are certain respects indeed in which Islam is a 
far better creed than animism. Those who embrace its 
teaching make one great bound forward and upward from 
idolatry and its dark degradation into the light of theism ; 
‘There is no god but God.’ Islam has suppressed cannibal- 
ism and human sacrifice ; it has removed some of the coarser 
features of priestcraft and witchcraft. It has professed to 
enforce abstinence from strong drink and has generally 
succeeded. It has taught the sinfulness of gambling. It 
has inculcated the three positive duties of formal prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving. But on the negative side it pro- 
duces a religious pride and arrogance that is characteristic 
of this faith everywhere. It has tolerated and encouraged 
human slavery and by its theory and practice degraded 
womanhood. 

Christianity, on the contrary, is everywhere in Africa 
not a disintegrating but a consolidating force. It made a 
nation of the Baganda when they were rent by faction. It 
enabled Khama to rescue his own people and lifted the 
Bamangwato to a place of influence among the Bechuana 
tribes. One has only to compare the Christian tribes of 
Madagascar with those that are Moslem in the north-western 
part of the island to realize the impotence of Islam in this 
regard. 

If the Christian Church in Africa could be aroused to its 
present opportunity, be healed of its needless divisions, 
present a united front and proclaim a living Saviour she would 


1 Martin Hartmann, Islam and Culture in Africa. Cf. also the conclusions of André 
Servier’s L’ Islam et la Psychologie du Musulman. Paris. 1923. 
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carry victory everywhere. Already ninety per cent of the 
educational program for Africa south of the Sudan is in 
missionary hands. Every school produces readers; and 
they are all taught to read in their own tongue the Book 
which is as a hammer and as a fire to break down supersti- 
tion and kindle the flame of a new and purer life. Mis- 
sionaries in Africa, not Moslem derwishes, are laying the 
foundations of literary education for the Negro races. In 
the schools of the Protestant missions in Africa there are 
nearly a million pupils. 

How can we develop a strong Christian Church on the 
border-marches of Islam? Such a Church, indigenous to 
the soil, independent in its soul and awake to the call for 
immediate evangelism, would be irresistible. The Christian 
Church of Africa has gifts of a peculiar value and qualities 
adapted to this great task. What it needs is leadership. 
Among the special endowments of the Negro race are a 
lively sense of God’s personality and the objective char- 
acter of His manifestations ; strong emotional experience ; 
musical talent and expression of religion in song; social 
capacity and sympathy; and appreciation of authority. 
It would not be difficult to show that all these qualities are 
eminently useful in the task of Moslem evangelization. 
The Native Church needs in addition knowledge of Islam, 
its strength and its weakness, its past history and present 
organization. Ignorance of the true character of Islam is 
to-day the cause of two evils: Timidity in carrying the 
Gospel to those who seem to have risen so far above animistic 
idolatry ; and apostasy to Islam as the open door for Christian 
back-sliders. Special literature and special training are as 
necessary for the missionary to Moslems in Central Africa 
as in India or Egypt. 

S. M. ZwWEMER 
1 Total obtained from statistics in The World Missionary Atlas, pp. 132 ff. 





ISLAM IN AFRICA 
THIRD PAPER 


By W. R. MILLER, M.D. 


HE prolonged isolation of West-Central and North-West 
Africa has led to several distinctive features in the de- 
velopment of the Muhammadan religion in these parts. For 
many centuries large tracts of Moslem Africa were cut off from 
the world, their only regular communication being through the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and some trade with}Tripoli and Morocco, 
neither conducive to much enlargement of horizon. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF DEVELOPMENT IN ISLAM 


We find therefore that Islam has developed in these 
lands along national lines, has not taken its colour from 
Cairo or Constantinople or India, has had its own leaders 
and teachers and pilgrimage, its own distinctive law schools 
and traditions. For instance, throughout the great Fulani 
empire, which was under the rule of Sokoto, the pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Othman dan Fodio, the great founder of 
the empire and dynasty, was considered almost as pious 
an undertaking as that to Mecca; throughout North-West 
Africa Fez is almost as sacred as Mecca; the word Hegira 
is often applied here to the arrival of Othman in his newly 
established kingdom of Sokoto rather than to the flight of 
Muhammad. While the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifat, 
the Sheik-ul-Islam were all more or less shadowy forms, 
Othman dan Fodio, El Senussi and Ahmadu Tirjani are 
very real people to the Moslems of West Africa. World 
affairs and movements have little effect on this comparative 
stagnation. Even the relation of Turkey to the Great War, 
the later events in connexion with the Khalifat, the Turkish 
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Empire, the New Islam and the Wahab invasion of the 
Hejaz have had little repercussion in West Africa. 

A second marked feature is the easy toleration shown 
by Moslems to other religions in this part of Africa. There 
is neither the same repugnance to paganism nor hatred 
toward Christianity as exists in other lands. This is not 
due to a superficial form of religion or to lack of piety, 
but largely to the character of the people; they have little 
naturally of that religious bigotry and intolerance so common 
to other parts of Islam and have not been made bigots by 
outward influences. Conversing last week with a leading 
Moslem of high position here on the subject of the Law of 
Apostasy from Islam, I was somewhat surprised to hear him 
say, ‘ We have little feeling of antipathy towards Christian 
converts ; we are in very much the same boat as they. Who 
would attempt to carry out any sentence against converts 
to Christianity ? Certainly none of us secular or religious 
rulers. If they are apostate from Islam, what are we? 
We have joined with unbelievers and received money from 
them; taken office under them; been friends, and valued 
our friendship with them; shaken hands and eaten food 
with them ; pledged our faith and allegiance to them, and 
yet call ourselves Moslems ; who are we therefore to attempt 
to carry out any sentence against those more sincere than we, 
who have accepted your religion as well as your friendship ? 
We should make a more rapid exit from the country than 
they if our English rulers left ; for should a Mahdi appear, 
we should be the first to be punished.’ 

Thirdly, neither iconoclastic Puritanism, like that of the 
Wahabs, nor mysticism, like that of the Sufis, has found 
fertile soil in these regions. There have been no periods of 
intellectual renaissance as in Baghdad, except for a short 
time during the reign of Mansa Musa, in the early days of 
Islam. I do not think that Islam in Africa generally will 
produce the fanatical persecutor, or the holy mystic, or the 
great reformer. One sometimes wishes that more of these 
qualities were present : Christianity may provide at least one. 
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African Moslems are very pious but at the same time 
essentially sensual. As with most religions before Christ, 
and certainly with Islam after, the religious life is not 
necessarily or primarily a moral one. In some parts of 
Nigeria the typical Moslem is of a high character in piety, 
knowledge, practice of his religion and intelligence; but 
righteousness is only an outward fulfilling of the law. The 
law schools are good, and although the average literacy is 
low, it is probably as high as in most countries of Islam, 
not excluding India or Egypt. But society is rotten while 
the individuals are most lovable. 

Islam has always provided worldly incentives to religious 
energy, and I think that its extraordinary successes in the 
past in West and even in East Africa, have not been so 
much due to religious fervour, or devotion to the Prophet, 
as to the incentive of making slaves, obtaining concubines 
and acquiring the wealth of the pagans, their lawful prey. 
With the removal of these lucrative possibilities under 
European rule, I expect to see a setback to the rapid Moslem 
propaganda of the past, unless the Church of Christ wholly 
fails in her obvious opportunity now. Many a Moslem 
here has said to me, ‘ We have ceased to be missionaries 
of Islam since there is nothing to be got from the work but 
converts : we want slaves.’ Let us carefully note, however, 
that though there may be no sudden violent conflagrations 
the bush is burning gently but continuously, and Islam by 
peaceful penetration may be even more successful than 
before. The commonwealth of Islam still provides a more 
respectable and safer home for pagans, and is still strangely 
in higher repute with English and French rulers, though the 
Dutch and Germans are not so prejudiced in its favour. 


Some CAUSES OF ITS SUCCESS AND OF FAILURE 


A brief study of some causes to which the successes and 
failures of Islam in Africa have been chiefly due may furnish 
hints for future guidance. 
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(a) Greater co-ordination in rule and law. Under Moslem 
influence larger areas tend to speak one language and live 
under one rule: there has developed an intelligent concrete 
society under one unified system. But the prestige of this 
is being rapidly lost, for most tribes under Islam now realize 
that a far higher stage in the same evolution is reached by 
European rulers ; ideals of rule and combination, undreamed 
of even by great Moslem rulers, have become accomplished 
facts under new systems of Christian powers. 

(6) Book knowledge. I should rank this as the very highest 
and most potent of the agencies which made for the supremacy 
of Islam here. Every African has a profound and super- 
stitious veneration for book knowledge—the ability to 
write and read. Before the arrival of missions and European 
governments this was confined to Muhammadanism. This 
asset has passed, for everywhere, increasing with amazing 
rapidity, the superior type of education under Christian 
auspices is making that of Islam appear of a very poor 
quality. Pagan peoples are finding themselves, through 
their newly acquired knowledge, on an equality with and 
even superior to the previous Moslem conquerors. Together 
with this, higher standards of living, housing and clothing, 
once the prerogative and monopoly of the Moslem, are no 
longer his alone; he has been plainly outrun and this is 
clear to himself. 

(c) Increase through slaves. The constant replenishing of 
numbers with untold quantities of slaves, largely women, 
from whom grew up a stronger and always Moslem race, 
in the past loaded the dice heavily towards Islam. Slavery 
is now dying and will soon be dead. 

(d) Enterprise. The Moslem was more enterprising, carried 
his trade further afield, was always the pioneer to new 
markets and was a cosmopolitan. As such, through his 
worldly energy, he reaped well-earned religious results. 
This no longer holds; many of his methods have become 
antiquated and obsolete through European occupation ; 
pagans and Christian converts, more ready to adapt new 
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methods, are successfully contesting and even ousting him 
from ‘ big business.’ Another asset is going or gone. 

(e) Alleged social equality. Much has been written about 
the social equality and friendship of all Moslems, and in 
some directions Islam must be given full credit for its 
theoretical obliteration of social distinctions and colour lines. 
But there is another side to this. After long experience I 
have found that while racial pride and social caste are not 
so obvious as in other societies, they are still very real. In 
West Africa the light-coloured Fulani, who is probably of 
Aryan stock, and the Arab, while readily taking African 
women into their harems and recognizing all their children 
as equal, do not look upon the African as their equal and 
frequently show the greatest scorn and dislike. It is in this 
region of real friendship and true brotherly unity in Christ 
that I think the great power of our religion lies in Africa. 
But much insincerity needs to be cast out first before the 
full fruit can appear. 

It would seem that Islam’s failure to consolidate work 
and make it of permanent value in the highest development 
of Africa lies in considerations, some of which, if we Christians 
are honest, may lead us to study our own failures and chances 
of future great success. The religion of Islam has not been 
a vitalizing moral force. Few religious leaders have been 
men of outstanding truth and purity of life. The law has 
almost invariably been corruptly administered and _ its 
judges venal. There has been no inner circle of prophets 
or men of intense reforming zeal to counterbalance the 
general drift towards formalism. It has lacked men of 
vision and specially saints to teach men that God desires that 
we ‘execute justice, love mercy and walk humbly with God.’ 

The failures have been less marked and its successes 
more brilliant because of the isolation of Islam and the lack 
of worthy rivals. Islam could flourish in a hothouse, and 
some of our European rulers have desired to perpetuate 
these conditions for the plant ; but the tendency of modern 
influences, which cannot be shut out, is to shrivel it. 
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RESULTS FROM NEW CONDITIONS 


Let us notice two or three results which are being brought 
about by new conditions, and which are forcing thoughts 
into the minds of Moslems very alien to previous sheltered 
ideas. 

As to education, Moslem schools seem to be doomed. 
They cannot provide what young Moslem Africans need. 
There is not yet a general desire for education for learning’s 
sake, but even where that is wholly absent there is a craving 
for wealth which seems to be more and more dependent on 
at least a modicum of the type of education which Moslem 
schools do not and cannot give. This is leading to sheer 
materialism and irreligion, a prospect which is harmful to 
both Christianity and Islam. It is causing deep concern 
to many thoughtful men in Nigeria. 

From what one knows of African Muhammadanism it 
does not seem capable of developing a modern educational 
system which shall also be religious, as is that given in 
Aligarh. Islam here may react to new conditions of educa- 
tion in one of two ways: either it will retain the outward 
form of religion, with no life and no propagating force; or 
it will degenerate through sheer inertia into irreligion and 
become merely superstitious and practically lapse into 
paganism. Both of these processes are going on—I have it 
on the testimony of many good, but despairing Moslems— 
at a far more rapid rate than is realized either at home or by 
the members of government services. Drinking of intoxi- 
cants is becoming extremely common: attention to the 
chief religious duties of ‘ Salla’ and ‘ the Fast’ is seriously 
waning. These are the things which count in Islam. 
Educational work of any sort, whether purely secular or 
that given in government schools where a certain amount 
of Muhammadan religious teaching is given, will accelerate 
the pace, for orthodox Muhammadanism has nothing with 
which to withstand the yeast of new ideas. Moslems see 


and know this, but are powerless to cope with it. 
36 
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Our duty is clear. From no desire to injure Islam, and 
with no petty spirit of scoring a partisan success, but with 
deep love for these most lovable people, we must now 
strenuously take up educational work in the broadest and 
most enlightened way, giving our very best to Africa at 
this time of her deep need. I greatly fear and deprecate 
shibboleths and catchwords and crazes at this time. For 
instance, the idea of teaching entirely in the vernacular is 
obsolete, and would only be advocated by those out of touch 
with local events of the last ten years. The French have 
never taken this line; we have lost largely through it. In 
English colonies and protectorates in Africa, English must 
be taught not only as a subject from the beginning, but 
increasingly used as the medium everywhere. I think in 
this missionaries and government educational authorities 
on the spot mostly agree. The Phelps-Stokes Commission 
Report has given wise guidance. But much put forward 
here is impracticable until far more European technical 
instructors are available. It must be remembered, too, 
that the African knows well what he wants himself, and is 
no more going to be coerced by us in matters of education 
at this stage than he is in matters of clothes. We may 
dislike Greek and Latin for him, as much as we do ugly hats 
and violet socks, but if he wants both he will have them. 
Our wisdom is to guide rather than attempt to force. 

In marriage questions, what is being accomplished by 
law and the Feminist movement in Turkey is coming about 
by the stronger laws of economic necessity in Africa. Per- 
haps no subject has been so profoundly affected by modern 
conditions. In Nigeria, or at least in the parts most open 
to new civilizing influences, Moslems are deeply perturbed. 
From being polygamists in practice and scorning the Christian 
teaching of ‘ one man one wife,’ young Moslems, now unable 
to get even one wife, are deeply envious of their more 
fortunate fellow-countrymen who are Christian converts. 
The tables are being turned. No longer is the number of 
women greatly in excess of men, and there are no oppor- 
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tunities now of bringing the balance back to where it was 
through slave raids. Again, even in this conservative 
country women are becoming more independent. Women 
bring divorce suits now, not men, and have everywhere the 
whip hand. Girls of twenty years of age have often had 
three husbands and got divorces from each. Native judges, 
so ready to take bribes, will grant divorce at once, and the 
girl, often a mere child, leaves the court separated from the 
husband who has paid much money for her, to go legally 
(sic) to another man who has won her and her parents by 
a higher price. All this is leading to prostitution, serious 
increase of illegal operations almost unknown before, a lower 
birth-rate, and the break up and ruin of even such homes 
and domestic felicity as existed before. In pagan areas 
where Christianity, with its concomitant of holy living, has 
been accepted, as well as among Moslem converts to Christ, 
a wonderful gospel is being preached to Moslems of the purity 
of Christian homes. 

But an honest Christian is suddenly pulled up short here. 
He has to acknowledge that, immeasurably superior as are 
the ideals of marriage in the Christian Churches in West 
Africa to those of Moslems, yet we are utterly failing accord- 
ing to our own standards. This most powerful weapon 
which the Christian Church has in Africa is being broken in 
our hands. Bishops, clergy and laymen must awake to this. 
Native Churches must keenly guard the purity of their 
homes and beware of lowering the ideal, or we stand con- 
demned and hopelessly weakened in what should be our 
greatest strength. We need literature immediately, and 
more pronouncements by synods and church assemblies ; 
we need travelling clinics on home and social purity and 
simple lectures everywhere. Above all, we need a re- 
awakening in our Christian Churches among laymen, and 
specially women, to the fact that holy Christian living and 
practice far more than dogma and preaching will establish 
and win triumphs for our Faith, and make us a force to be 
reckoned with in Moslem Africa. 
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In the matter of hygiene, new or unrecognized plagues 
which have in late years taken terrible toll of life throughout 
Africa are making clear to Moslems their failure to help 
themselves and their children. Sleeping sickness, smallpox, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis and other less terrible scourges, 
such as malaria and dysentery, have followed one upon 
another during the last few years with rapidity, and Muham- 
madanism is bankrupt for lack of remedies. Native 
administrations under Moslem rulers are desirous to co- 
operate with Europeans, but there is a dead mass of ignorance 
to fight against and progress is small. European Govern- 
ments, nobly backed by American philanthropy, are setting 
men of highest qualifications in the medical services to work, 
and truly magnificent work is being accomplished. Un- 
alleviated suffering, dirt and preventable deaths oppress 
with their awful weight. Here is the greatest opportunity 
ever given to men to step in as saviours in the footsteps of 
the great Healer-Preacher. We have the material to stamp 
out these diseases, we have the skill to deal with all this 
suffering. Science is making great strides in the region of 
research to put an end to the causes and conditions of these 
scourges. We must have the men and the equipment at 
once. Schweitzers and Cooks must be multiplied by hundreds. 
There areymen in the government medical service out here 
who are doing some of the noblest missionary work on earth, 
and two call themselves agnostics. If education is a para- 
mount necessity, the rendering of social service along medical 
and hygienic lines is an urgent duty and the test by which 
the whole Christian Church to-day will fall or rise in Africa. 
Perhaps I confess to a less keen desire for the paid evangelist, 
preacher and religious worker, though we must have them: 
but we want our schools to be turning out boys and girls 
acting as dressers and dispensers, who, seeking not large 
salaries, through love to the lives of men and women shown 
in their own self-sacrifice, win souls. 

I have a boy here acting as dresser and dispenser under 
the Native Administration, in the Native prison under a 
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European doctor. It is an unfeigned joy that he is winning, 
as a Christian convert, golden opinions from European and 
Native Moslem rulers. In a letter only this week from the 
Divisional Officer of the Province, he says, ‘I wish you 
could give us fifty more Mu’azus’ (the boy’s name). He is 
greatly beloved by the prisoners, who suffered badly before. 
Recently two murderers, caught after a desperate hunt in 
which they were both badly wounded, were brought bound 
into prison. In olden days they would have been left by 
Native Moslem gaolers on the ground bleeding, thirsty and 
cold. Moslems here told me their amazement to see this 
lad tenderly lift them up, treat their wounds, give them 
water and food, and cover them with blankets. ‘ This to 
murderers,’ they said. He had learnt the lessons of first aid 
and Christian love in the mission school. Little boys of 
thirteen and fourteen from our school here, young enough 
to have access right into Moslem homes, are healing and 
cheering and relieving a great deal of otherwise hopeless 
suffering. | 

A recently converted Moslem ‘cattle’ Fulani, one of 
the first of his people to enter the Christian Church by 
baptism, was saved from death by the heroic action of a 
woman missionary when poisoned and lying stiff in his 
house six miles from us. Called in the middle of a dark 
night, she took what remedies were possible, and on her 
bicycle in the dark along that lonely native track she 
stumbled, often falling, until she reached him and saved his 
life. He said to me just before his baptism, ‘ I understand 
now, through what she did for me, something of what Christ 
did in coming down to save.’ He is now indefatigable in 
searching out sufferers, human or animal, and has the 
beginning of a passion for this kind of loving Christian social 
service. Through such means Islam will bow to Christ. 
We need not despair : in the phrase for ever burnt into our 
minds by Canon Gairdner’s book, ‘ We have the greatest— 
even if it be our only—asset in the world, the Spirit of 
Jesus.’ 
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In THE CHURCH AT ZARIA 


Here in this little church gathered out from Islam, and 
enjoying so much happy friendship with Moslems in Zaria, 
there are two traders in skins and cloth who are ever in- 
creasing their trade because they have a reputation for 
honesty not enjoyed by most of their kind. On Sunday 
in the market and on their tramps abroad they joyfully 
tell of Christ who has remade their lives. They are really 
popular. There is a jolly barber, who while shaving people 
in the market (No, there is no intimidation!) in a most 
friendly way speaks of his Saviour and tells of the wonderful 
change in his life: he was a soldier and followed various 
callings. A young man, lately head boy in my school, now 
holding a responsible post in the Native Administration, 
and greatly persona grata with the Amir, uses all his 
opportunities. By genuine kindness in his office he influences 
people of various sorts and languages, and on Sunday joins 
the band who go out to preach and are invariably received 
with respectful attention. Another middle-aged man, an 
early convert of the mission who has for sixteen years served 
Christ, is engaged by the Cotton Growing Association to 
teach cotton growing. He has become a terror to the evil- 
doers who would rob and cheat the poor cotton grower and 
seller, and thus and in many other ways is gaining a real 
though quiet influence for the Kingdom. Another is a tax 
collector for the Government, but does not, like his pre- 
decessors Zacchzeus and others, use his opportunities for 
plunder. Not so much by official Christianity or paid 
officials as by infiltration—the steady penetrating methods 
so successful in Islam which we must imitate—may we, 
because of our Greater Gospel of love and friendship, beat 
the Moslem on his own ground. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, while the evidences 
may be to the contrary to those who judge with only natural 
eyes, to those who see beyond there is the certainty that 
the tide has turned, and that the Kingdom of Christ in 
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Africa—even Moslem Africa—is on the way to ascendancy. 
Twelve years ago I translated all Rouse’s Tracts for 
Moslems, though not myself much prepared to use the 
line of argument or method of exegesis in them, For 
years we have had piles of them lying in boxes unused. 
To-day they are selling by the thousand. Quite recently 
a young teacher in a government school, a Moslem, confessed 
to the school his conversion and has been baptized: the 
conviction started from reading these tracts. 

The first aeroplane over West-Central Africa came the 
other day from Khartum and passed over here. Had it 
come years ago it would have had only a political and terrify- 
ing effect: to-day, superimposed upon other influences, it 
has been used by God to produce conviction on lines not 
anticipated by us. ‘I saw that airship pass through a 
cloud,’ said a very intelligent young chi:tf to me. ‘ Our 
teachers from Muhammad’s time to now have held that 
clouds are solid, dense and impenetrable. What becomes 
of their teaching?’ This of course is crude, but it shows 
—and how much that means only workers among Moslems 
can understand—that minds which were bound are now 
becoming active. 


In conclusion: To-day an army, not a mob, is needed 
for the evangelization of Moslem Africa. Not less burning 
zeal for the true conversion of souls to God, but a more 
complete use of all the God-given agencies for establishing 
a kingdom, used in an orderly, efficient and co-ordinated 
way. Not less of the old evangelical fervour and love of 
God’s word, but a truer interpretation and less fanciful 
exegesis: so following in His steps to bring love, service 
and friendship as the basis of all appeal. No lesser value 
put on each individual life, but a less frenzied desire to 
compass sea and land to make proselytes, and a far greater 
fixed purpose to do nothing less than win the whole continent 
for the King, body and mind as well as spirit: this by truer 
economy of forces, better methods of industry, bringing our 
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Love and our Christ into all the fabric of the social, industrial, 
political, educational and spiritual life of the peoples. We 
need to have African leaders trained—there are but few 
comparatively as yet—and men who have the gift of friend- 
ship to train them. Hospitals in number (do we in our 
niggardly contributions realize at all the size of Africa ?), 
with sufficient staffs of nurses and doctors to man them. 
An army of sociable women to bring into the Church the 
most backward and the most powerful factor in the whole 
question—women. Educationalists of all kinds, without 
fads and with elastic minds. We need in all of these, men 
and women who by giving themselves in perfect sympathy 
will illustrate the love of Jesus, making the Cross more than 
a forensic and theological value, something that really 
brings sinful ignorant men to God. 
WatTerR R. MILLER 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
JOHANNESBURG’ 


By F. B. BRIDGMAN, D.D 


. NE of the most tremendous social and _ political 

phenomena of our generation has been the migra- 
tion of Natives into the large centres of South Africa.’ 
‘The future difficulties will not be with the raw Native in 
his village but in the great centres where are congregating 
hundreds of thousands of these people.’ Such were the 
words spoken not long since by General Smuts in Parlia- 
ment. The rapidity and extent of this influx of the Natives 
to the towns is shown by the census—where for the decennial 
period 1911-21, we find that in the nine principal towns 
of the Union the Native population increased from 16 to 
196 per cent, or an average for the nine towns of over 
61 per cent. Of even greater significance is the increase of 
Native females in urban areas. Taking three widely sepa- 
rated cities, we find that in Cape Town the Native females 
increased 110 per cent, in Durban 184 per cent, while in 
Johannesburg the increase reached the startling figure of 
211 per cent. Hitherto, it has generally been the men who 
have sought work in the towns and then only temporarily, 
but now we see the growing tendency for the family to move 
permanently to the city. 

For a primitive, pastoral people such as the Bantu this 
change from the free, open country to the cramped and 
sordid quarters of the town is revolutionary. For it denotes 
not merely a contrast in surroundings between kraal huts, 

1 This article is one of two which Dr F. B. Bridgman, utilizing the vast mass of 
material assembled during his great social work in Johannesburg, was preparing for the 
Review during his last illness and up to within a few days of his death. Mrs Bridgman 


has completed the arrangement of the manuscript. There has not been time to submit 


the proofs to her for tae 
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the bush and veld on the one hand, as against scrap-iron 
shanty, crowded lanes and slums on the other, but the 
change for the blacks registers a novel mental environment 
through daily and intimate associations with every class of 
whites, not to mention Asiatics. This imparts an entirely 
new outlook resulting in the scouting of tradition and scorn 
of patriarchal authority. Large sections of the South 
African Bantu have almost at a bound made the leap from 
communistic tribalism to individualism. They have come 
within the pale of industrialism. 

But why has the transition been so sudden? Under the 
tutelage of white administrator, missionary and colonist the 
Native was progressing gradually toward civilization; why 
was this normal, if tedious, evolution interrupted? The 
answer is found in one word—Go.p. The discovery of the 
Witwatersrand goldfields altered not only the political and 
economic destiny of white South Africa, but it signalized an 
epoch possibly even more momentous for the Bantu. While 
the wealth hidden in the gold-bearing rock was fabulous 
yet the ore averaged so low in grade that only with abundant 
and cheap labour could mining prove profitable. 

Let us try to realize the development of the Witwaters- 
rand, as regards mining, commercial and civic growth. 
Scattered along the Reef are eight towns, which together may 
be termed Greater Johannesburg, with a total population well 
over 500,000, and a property valuation of £600,000,000. But 
this greatest of African cities, excepting Cairo, could not, or 
at least would not, have been built without Native labour. 
Should Native workers be withdrawn to-day, business in 
warehouse, factory, department store and shop would cease, 
household economy would be disordered, life in every phase 
would be chaotic. Far more calamitous, public health would 
be imperilled, as was forcibly shown four years ago when 
absolutely essential sanitary services were suspended during 
a Native strike, fortunately of brief duration. Turning 
to the mining industry itself with invested capital of 
£188,000,000 (including land), its gold production valued to 
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the end of 1928 at about £726,000,000 and now the source 
annually of more than one-half the world’s gdld output, 
what could the mines do without the Native? That the 
vast gold deposits could never have been added to the 
world’s wealth and that the mines would close down to-day 
but for Native labour, is axiomatic in Johannesburg. Hence 
the mobilization of Bantu manhood throughout the sub- 
continent for work on the Rand. By tens of thousands 
unsophisticated blacks have been thrust into an utterly 
strange and perilous environment. The resulting situation, 
as suggested by General Smuts’ words already quoted, is 
momentous for good or evil, not merely for Johannesburg 
but for South Africa. As the majority of workers come to 
the Rand for a few months or a year and then return to 
distant homes, the population is fluctuating. The total 
number of Natives usually approximates to 300,000. These 
fall into two main groups—mine Natives and town Natives. 


THE MINE NATIVES 


The mine Natives of course comprise the largest single 
group. They may be taken to average annually 180,000 
during recent years. They represent physically the picked 
manhood of the various tribes south of the Zambezi between 
the ages of 18 and 30. Very few over 35 years of age are 
employed in ordinary work. Moreover the applicant is 
engaged only after several medical examinations. Touch- 
ing the Native’s life on the mines the salient points are 
these : 


(a) Housing. The ‘ boys,’ as they are popularly called, are quartered 
in main compounds attached to the forty mines along the Reef. A single 
compound may have from 1000 to 5000 Natives, representing twelve or 
fifteen different tribes and languages. What is a compound? Imagine 
a quadrangle of long, low brick buildings with roofs of corrugated iron 
enclosing completely from 4 to 10 acres of ground. All doors and 
windows face into the court, within which are still more buildings of the 
same construction. There is but one gate always guarded. Adjoining 
the entrance are located the offices of the Compound Manager, together 
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with Native clerks, timekeepers and police. By transverse partitions the 
buildings are cut up into dormitories with two-storey tiers of bunks. 

One of these rooms accommodates from twenty to sixty men. One or 
two dingy electric globes yield feeble light at night. The walls and cubicles 
are whitewashed periodically, while the blankets and clothing are treated 
in a disinfecting chamber. Shower baths, washing-tables and soap are 
freely provided and well patronized. But despite the commendable 
efforts of the management the ordinary compound room is a sight to 
behold—a marvellous variety of benches, arm-chairs and tables improvised 
from packing-cases, the first attempts of ‘ raw boys’ to use hammer and 
nails ; the bunks disordered by blankets and clothes; the floor strewn 
with boots, kit boxes and food; while the swarthy, jovial ‘ boys’ loll 
about or squat around the fireplace broiling meat or roasting potatoes. 

(b) Food, Every compound is equipped with a great kitchen located 
in one of the open courts. Here the food is prepared in dozens of large 
steani-jacketed cauldrons. The minimum ration is fixed by government 
regulation based on scientific records and includes maize meal, bread, 
beans, mixed vegetables, meat, sugar, coffee, etc. In a normal year the 
mines’ Native food bill approaches one and a half million pounds sterling, 
the greatest single item being for meat, of which more than 51,000,000 Ibs. 
are consumed. That the Native labourer must be well and amply fed is 
evident from Dr Orenstein’s statement that he loses from one to four 
pounds’ weight in a day according to the nature of his work. In addition 
to the mine ration many Natives supplement their diet at their own expense. 

(c) Work and Wages. For Natives the twenty-four hour day is divided 
into day and night shifts and he is paid either by the shift or by piecework. 
Mining operations on the Rand are conducted on so vast and intricate a 
scale as to embrace a wide range of employment. Of course all rough, 
unskilled work is universally assigned to Natives, but a bright ‘ boy’ 
who in the course of years has completed a number of contract periods 
becomes qualified for semi-skilled or even skilled work. This is threaten- 
ing the domain of the white miner and giving rise to the burning issue of 
the economic ‘ colour bar’ which cannot be discussed here.? 

There is therefore a wide difference in wages. In general, it may be 
said that the minimum wage works out at £2. 5s. per month, with a maxi- 
mum of about £7, plus food and quarters, while the average cash wage 
on the mines is about £8 per month. 

(d) Health, Here we are confronted by two outstanding considera- 
tions. First, the risk to life both by accident in so hazardous an occupa- 
tion and by disease where large numbers are domiciled in confined quarters ; 
and second, the noticeable increase of a sense of responsibility for the safe- 
guarding of Native life. In the early years of the Rand, say until 1900, 
slight value was attached to the life of a Native. To-day, however, 





1 See footnote, p. 358. 
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preventive measures both as regards accident and disease are enforced 
on a large scale. ‘ Safety first’ cartoons with explanatory notes in three 
Native languages, fly-killing competitions, dust-allaying devices in under- 
ground workings and first-aid classes are all in vogue. It is only during 
the last four years that instruction in first aid has been extended to 
Natives, but now there are over 5000 of those who have been taught, 
examined and certificated in this kind of work with most encouraging 
results, Every mine has its well-equipped Native hospital. The class 
of medical men engaged for this work has improved and many of the 
doctors are whole-time men. In connexion with three of these hospitals, 
training schools for female Native nurses have been established. One of 
the landmarks in Johannesburg is the fine building of the Institute for 
Medical Research with a staff of highly qualified investigators. 

The following figures are indicative of the dangerous character of 
work on the mines, During the years 1916-21 inclusive there were 
15,954 Native casualties, the deaths being 2986. The commonest source 
of accident is the fall of overhanging rock. During the same period 
18,881 Natives died of disease. The annual average number of deaths 
due to both accident and disease was 3544 for the six years. Remem- 
bering that these fatalities occur in the ranks of a number of workers 
carefully chosen from the best of Bantu manhood the sacrifice seems 
indeed heavy. The cheering factor is the steady decline in the death-rate 
whether from accident or disease. Fifteen years ago, the annual death- 
rate by accident was about 5°5 to 6 per 1000. It has been reduced to 
about 2°25 per 1000. From disease the rate was about 80 per 1000. It 
has been reduced to about 12. 

The primary reasons accounting for this gratifying improvement are: 
First, government regulations and inspection pertaining to conditions 
affecting the employment of Natives, and second, the growing recognition 
by the mining industry of the value of Native labour, for the service of 
which other interests are competing. Efficiency demands conservation 
of man-power. Every shift lost by even a Native decreases the gold output 
by just so much. By the application of such health and preventive 
measures as those just outlined the loss in Native labour was reduced by 
over 89,000 shifts in 1922 as compared with the loss in 1921. This meant 
not only larger dividends but increased popularity of work on the mines 
owing to the improved conditions. 


While as already shown the trend is distinctly upward, 
let it not be thought that everything is ideal. For there is 
a marked want of uniformity in the conditions prevailing 
in different compounds. The age of the compound—whether 
built some thirty years ago or recently constructed in com- 
pliance with present standards—the personality of the Com- 
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pound Manager, the productivity of the mine—whether it is 
paying dividends or barely meeting expenses—these are all 
factors in the situation. Nor should we omit to mention 
the Native point of view. Notwithstanding that in the last 
ten years, due to the efforts of both government officials 
and the mine managements, the grounds of many complaints 
have been removed, yet Native workers contend that major 
grievances still remain. Here are some of the grievances : 
(1) In common with other workers the Native wants a 
better wage—for meagre indeed has been the advance in 
Native wages during twenty-five years. (2) The industrial 
colour bar, whereby the rate of pay is determined not by 
efficiency but by the complexion of the skin, a disability 
imposed not so much by statute as by public opinion. 
(8) The scale of compensation to victims either from accident 
or miner’s phthisis. Dissatisfaction on such issues becomes 
at times acute. Remembering that black and white miners 
work side by side, and considering the example of lawless- 
ness repeatedly set by whites, we wonder how long some 
equitable adjustment of Native grievances can be postponed. 

As to the moral aspect, what would be expected any- 
where when from 2000 to 5000 young men are quartered 
under one roof in a military-like cantonment, separated by 
hundreds of miles from any home influence and restraint ? 
In Johannesburg, as in other lands, the major vices under 
such circumstances pertain to liquor and sexual immorality. 
The drink curse must ,be reserved for discussion on another 
occasion, but it may be said here that despite the extensive 
and highly profitable illicit traffic, the compounds are vastly 
improved as regards drunkenness when contrasted with the 
days before prohibition for Natives was introduced. As to 
immorality, this breaks out in two forms : 


(1) Not only do the municipal locations and town slums largely assume 
the aspects of evil resorts but the mines themselves are not blameless. 
Attached to many compounds are so-called ‘ married quarters,’ accommoda- 
tion designed for the comparatively few workers who desire to bring their 
families to the mines. On paper the government regulations controlling 
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such married quarters would seem to give ample assurance that only 
bona fide husbands and wives could live there, but according to official 
returns these married quarters have so degenerated as to be a disgrace. 
There are almost 2000 Native women in them, and of this number in- 
vestigation shows that not more than 10 or 15 per cent can be termed 
respectable. A few years ago, a Joint Committee on Native Liquor and 
Housing referred to these quarters as ‘dens of vice’ and a ‘ common 
medium of the liquor traffic.’ While there has been no general improve- 
ment, one or two mines have established well-ordered Native villages where 
approved applicants enjoy family life in wholesome surroundings. 

(2) The underlying cause for laxity as regards the married quarters 
is the feeling that their abolition would tend to increase the practice of 
unnatural vice. This loathsome survival of Sodom appears to have reached 
the Rand by way of East Africa, where it is believed to have been intro- 
duced by foreigners. Until recent years cases were so exceptional .ind 
the custom was so abhorrent that Natives referred to it only in whispers. 
But such has been the spread of the practice that it is now not only common 
talk, but money (lobola) is paid for youths as wives, and Sodomites, im- 
personating girls in dress and figure sometimes participate in compound 
dances, One of the common sins confessed by new converts is this vice. 
Statute law attaches heavy penalties to this crime but naturally it is diffi- 
cult to procure evidence to secure conviction. The real hope lies in mission 
work which is injecting the saving salt of the Gospel into the pollution of 
compound life. Never shall I forget the thrill of joy one day when 
unexpectedly I came upon the placard, in three languages, nailed to a 
compound door by the Christian boys: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart ; for 
they shall see God.’ 


THE TOWN NATIVES 


This term is applied to all Natives on the Rand other 
than those connected with the mines. According to the 
last census (1921) taken in conjunction with the statistics 
compiled by the Native Affairs Department on the same date, 
the town Natives numbered 115,592. Of these nearly half, 
55,000, were located within the municipal boundaries of 
Johannesburg itself, while the remainder were distributed 
between the other seven municipal areas along the Rand. 
The conditions of life and work pertaining to town Natives 
are very different from those of the compound Native. 
- The underlying difference, which accounts for other multi- 
tudinous disparities, is this—the 180,000 compound Natives 
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have virtually one master, the Chamber of Mines, while the 
town Natives are employed by many thousands of masters, 
each a law unto himself. Although this may possibly be 
an advantage to the Native as providing an open market 
for his labour, yet as touching housing, health and even 
morals, this multiplicity of employers with no centralized 
authority makes easy the evasion of responsibility and has 
spelt tragedy. Through the operation of municipal by- 
laws and the peculiar demands of varied occupations the 
town Natives fall into groups, the more important of which 
require examination. 

We take municipal locations first. The guiding motive 
in the municipal administration of Native affairs is segrega- 
tion. But as strict segregation would result in great incon- 
venience to the whites, municipal by-laws require that ‘ all 
Natives not housed on the premises of the employer must 
reside in a location.’ By ‘location’ is meant an area set 
apart as a Native village or township but controlled by the 
town council of the municipality concerned. Along the 
Rand we find that under the several municipalities there are 
nine major locations with a total population in 1923 of 
more than 24,000. Of this number, 6800 were women and 
9300 were children, showing that the locations are the 
centres of family life on the Rand. 


To go into closer detail : although not quite alike, there are character- 
istics common to all locations. In the selection of a site for a location 
the predominating requisite is that it must be removed as far as practicable 
from any white section. Thus one or two miles of open veld usually 
intervene between the perimeter of the town and the Native village. The 
extent of land demarcated for the location varies. Four of the Rand 
locations have from 100 to 212 acres, while the remaining five have only 
from 28 to 55 acres each. These areas are laid out as townships with 
streets and building plots. No location has hardened or made roads. 
Very few have any street lighting, except possibly in one or two main 
streets. Water is laid on and stand pipes with taps are provided at 
intervals of one or two blocks, 

In securing a house, the resident has two options. First, he may 
arrange with the Location Superintendent to rent a lot on which he builds 
his own house. This is by far the commoner course. A lot is usually 
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50 feet square, and the rental in the Rand location varies from eight 
to fifteen shillings per month, water and sanitary charges included, The 
erection of a small cottage, where all materials must be purchased, is a 
severe tax on the resources of almost any Native. The cheapest method 
of building, as well as the most unsuitable for the climate, is a wood frame 
covered with corrugated iron. Unable to afford even old rusted iron, 
the hard-pressed home-maker is driven to the use of cast-off tin, such as 
flattened-out petrol drums. Rows upon rows of such construction present 
an unsightliness hard to imagine. And yet to be just, it should be said 
that inspection of the interior of these shanties reveals efforts to be neat 
and homelike that are successful to a surprising degree. A serious obstacle 
to the building of a better type of house is the insecurity of tenure. If 
the occupant due to unemployment from illness or other cause falls behind 
in the payment of his ground rent, his house may be attached and sold 
by the municipal authorities. This is a great grievance with the Natives, 
and yet despite this drawback there are to be found in every location a 
few substantially built homes, sometimes even of brick construction. As 
an alternative, rather than pay ground rent and build for himself, the 
Native may rent quarters erected by the municipality. In respect of 
premises to let, very limited in number, there is no uniformity between 
the several locations—corrugated iron with and without wood lining, 
brick and concrete being used. In general these quarters comprise from 
one to three rooms and the monthly rental averages about ten shillings a 
room. Many a Native family is thankful if it can afford one room as its 
home. The average monthly wage of location rent-payers is about £4, 
no food or quarters included. To pay rent and support a family in town 
on this income is most difficult, 

Turning to hygienic conditions a medical officer of health for one of 
the Reef towns in his report for 1922 said: ‘ Our location cannot be re- 
garded as satisfactory from a health point of view. In fact, it is a great 
menace to the town. The buildings in the location are of a very poor 
type, deficient in light and ventilation, overcrowded and too closely 
packed.’ In this same report we find that the Native infant death-rate 
was 455°0 per 1000 births as against 60°5 per 1000 births in the European 
town a mile away. Truly an appalling contrast! Such statements 
fairly illustrate conditions which, with one or two exceptions, characterize 
all these locations, 


Notwithstanding the existing situation it should not be 
assumed that there have been no efforts to improve the 
locations. During the past fifteen years several attempts 
on an ambitious scale have been made, yet even when the 
old location has been demolished and another built on a 


new site, the scheme has resulted in comparative failure— 
37 
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witness Klipspruit and Germiston. But we are thankful 
to record that at last two reform schemes give promise of 
success. At Springs, the eastern extremity of the Rand, 
the Town Council has recently done away with the old 
location, one of the very worst, and has expended £25,000 
in the erection of brick cottages on a new site. The Johannes- 
burg Municipality has launched a far larger enterprise in 
establishing the Western Native Township. Here four 
hundred two-room cottages have already been erected, while 
five hundred more will be added soon. This township 
enjoys the distinction of a Native tramway service to the 
heart of Johannesburg four miles distant. These reform 
projects in housing for the Native population, while encourag- 
ing, constitute a mere beginning, the first points after many 
years of effort by missionaries and public-spirited citizens. 

Closely allied to the locations, but distinct from them, 
are Native townships which have sprung up on the Rand 
or in proximity to it. In these communities the more 
enterprising Bantu buy land outright and build their homes. 
There are now five of these villages with a total population 
of about 10,000. This development during recent years is 
perhaps the most striking evidence of the growing tendency 
for Natives to take up permanent abode in the industrial 
centres where they earn their livelihood. 

Turning to the moral side of the location, it is impossible 
to escape a sense of depression. The wretchedness and 
squalor of the environment but too truly typify the poverty 
and misery of the soul-life of the inhabitants. Drink and 
the illicit traffic in liquor, together with prostitution, are 
the overwhelming evils. Police raids resulting in the arrest 
of from thirty to sixty offenders are commonplace. Fatal 
brawls are not infrequent ; while it is generally admitted 
that in the average location at least from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the births are illegitimate. Although churches and 
schools are by no means lacking and exert real influence 
for good, yet when trying to take an impartial view it 
must be admitted that for some reason the Churches are 
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failing to grapple successfully with the distressing social 
conditions. 

As to municipal and private compounds, comparatively 
few Natives not having local family connexions reside in 
the locations, therefore the vast majority of those engaged 
in miscellaneous employment are housed somewhere within 
the precincts of the European community. Excepting 
domestic servants the number of such Natives in the Reef 
towns is negligible. But in Johannesburg, the geographical 
and commercial capital of the Rand, many thousands are 
dependent on their employers for accommodation in 
compounds. 

(a) The Johannesburg Town Council employs between 4000 and 5000 
Natives in its electrical, road-making and sanitary departments. These 
men are provided for in ten main compounds besides several subsidiary 
ones. As to the quality of this housing, extremes meet. While several 
of these compounds are excellent, two or three others have long been 
admittedly shameful, the conditions being far below those defined in the 
Town Council’s own housing by-laws. But we are glad to record that at 
last the Municipality has under construction most excellent compounds 
to replace the death-traps at Natalspruit and Vrededorp. In the rail- 
ways, post office and police force the Union Government also employs in 
Johannesburg about 2500 Natives who are quartered in departmental 
compounds of average grade. 

(b) Official returns show that there are some sixty private compounds 
housing from 50 to 200 each, with a total of 5000 men. These are em- 
ployed by cartage contractors and timber merchants, or in such services 
as hotels, laundries, coal depots, machine shops, warehouses, wholesale 
merchants, bakeries, breweries or brickyards. The wages vary from 
£3. 5s. to £5 a month, with quarters but not rations. As to the quarters 
provided by the employer, these have no uniformity whatever in size, 
construction or suitability. Eight or ten firms have built really com- 
fortable compounds; the rest vary all the way from indifferent to 
execrable. 


Large slum areas have arisen within municipal bounds 
as the municipal locations and Native townships are often 
at an inconvenient distance and with the influx to the Rand 
in recent years are greatly overcrowded, In the meanest 
quarters of the town the Native quickly finds community 
with the lowest Europeans, coloured people and Asiatics. 
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Johannesburg to-day possesses slums that for squalor and 
utter wretchedness can scarcely be rivalled. The public 
health of the city is gravely jeopardized. In a recent report 
the Public Health Officer issued the warning that certain 
slums, largely owing to overcrowding, were ‘a festering 
menace to the community.’ Apart from the question of 
health, these slums, or ‘ yards’ as they are called, are the 
breeding-place of vice and crime. Where filth, abject 
poverty and misery exist, side by side with the mingling 
of white and coloured races, one must expect crime and 
immorality. A comparison of the crime records between 
1911 and 1921 (taking only three classes of crime—assaults, 
thefts and liquor) shows an increase of 80 per cent. During 
the past years the Municipality has been making valiant 
efforts (and former Town Councils have not been without 
their feeble and spasmodic attempts) to attack the problem 
of the slum areas. The construction of cottages in the New 
Western Township has been rushed, and notices have been 
served on the inmates of the yards in various quarters of 
the city. But a growing condition of affairs which has 
been largely ignored for fifteen years can hardly be remedied 
overnight. What of the life of these thousands who either by 
their own wrong-doing, or by inexorable circumstances, are 
forced to live in these hovels which they must call home ? 


A ‘ yard ’ is a court, large or small, surrounded on three sides by one- 
storey, one- or two-roomed tenements, generally with earthen floor, often 
a stable or two tucked into the corners. The average size of rooms is 
nine by nine feet or less, The courtyard is filled with lines of wet clothes, 
washtubs, smoking braziers, dogs and fowls; a pathetic setting for the 
human element—the men, women and children who work and loaf, carouse 
and fight, play and weep, suffer and die, all unknown to the more favoured 
sections of the city. 

The rooms in these yards are often badly built, insanitary and in a 
state of dilapidation. They are on the whole greatly overcrowded and 
are let at exorbitant rents, varying from 15s, to 30s. per month, and in 
some cases rising even to £2.a month. A golden harvest is gleaned by the 
unscrupulous European landlord. 

The mixture of races is startling, Chinese and Indian often living 
with white, Coloured or Native, while Coloured, Native and low whites 
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mingle indiscriminately. Three, four or even five children born of the 
same mother each have a different and unnamed father. In one school 
of one hundred children only fifteen or twenty of the fathers can be dis- 
covered, Girls of fourteen or fifteen are already earning money by pros- 
titution. Johannesburg shudders now at the deeds of its Native criminals, 
but what of the next generation? Some of the young boys are develop- 
ing the worst traits of the London street arab. Ready lying, expert 
thieving and worse are becoming common. Mr H. Norman, the Proba- 
tion Officer, with his Native Juvenile Court, is bringing wisdom and 
experience to bear on this difficult problem. The number of Natives, 
male and female, under twenty-one years of age, convicted during 1922 
on the Witwatersrand is startling. 

In every section of the slums there are to be found those who are 
making a brave fight for decent living and who are measurably successful, 
but these are comparatively few. In the Native life of the Rand there is 
no degradation quite so terrible as that of the yards, unless indeed it be 
that of the worst type of married quarters attached to the mines. The 
mine boy, the house boy, the boy in the municipal and government com- 
pounds, are all under some degree of control. On the other hand, in the 
yards and the smaller private compounds about town there is nothing 
which can be called control. Of course these yards are the Sunday and 
holiday resort of the town Native. While their population is comparatively 
small, they cater for the worst passion of thousands who live elsewhere ; 
hence their far-reaching power for corruption. 


Household men-servanis are commonly employed in the 
more recently developed parts of South Africa. To the 
newcomer it is a novel sight to see these strapping ‘ boys,’ 
as they are usually called even though they be bearded men, 
performing the tasks of cook, housemaid and nurse. This 
practice has become common because of the extraordinary 
adaptability of these Native men to household duties, bearing 
in mind their uncivilized environment; and also, the com- 
mendable reluctance of parents, whether Christian or 
heathen, to permit their daughters to enter employment 
where they would be exposed to the demoralizing influences 
of town life. According to the estimate of the Govern- 
ment Pass Office, which is in the best position to know, 
there are on the Rand about 30,000 Native men employed 
as household servants at a given time. As these are con- 
stantly coming and going, few indeed remaining at work 
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over a year at a stretch, it is safe to say that at least 50,000 
individual Natives would in the course of eighteen months 
be admitted to the home life of the white man. Not only 
in high-class boarding-houses but in the majority of homes 
* Jim’s’ duties give him access to every part of the house; 
besides cooking, serving the meals, sweeping and dusting 
and making the beds, it is Jim who takes the early morning 
coffee even into the sleeping apartments of the womenfolk. 
Although unobtrusive and dumb, Jim is keenly observant ; 
he comes to know the life of the family from a to z, and he 
frequently knows enough of the Bible to form an estimate 
of the consistency or inconsistency of his employers as 
Christians, or at least to be puzzled thereby. To realize 
that what these 50,000 Jims know is broadcast to the 
multitudes back in the kraals, gives one pause. Lack of 
modesty in apparel, and glaring indiscretions on the part 
of many low-class white women in their treatment of Native 
* boys,’ have resulted in a contempt for womanhood unknown 
a few years ago. The alarming increase in Black Peril 
cases is directly traceable to the house boy and his lowered 
respect for white women. These 80,000 household servants 
constitute the most neglected group spiritually of any class 
on the Rand. 

We must not overlook the small but influential group 
of independent Bantu men in Johannesburg, working on 
their own, not in the employment of any European. There 
are one or two lawyers, also several men engaged in news- 
paper work, and: owning printing establishments. At least 
one savings bank with Native capital is a going concern, 
while a number of trading companies do a smart business. 
These men of independent position wield a powerful influence 
and their number increases yearly. 

The number of Native women and girls has rapidly in- 
creased on the Reef. The female population now approxi- 
mates to 45,000, having more than doubled in the last ten 
years. The tendency is for men who have permanent 
situations in the city to bring their families, though often 
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leaving the older children at home in school. In recent 
years the strict tribal laws and parental authority have 
been breaking down. This is responsible for the fact that 
large numbers of the young girls in Johannesburg are run- 
aways, their whereabouts often unknown to their parents. 
Because of economic pressure woman begins to take her 
place beside the man as co-wage-earner. Widows seek 
work to support themselves and their children. Young 
girls come in to earn money to send back to their parents, 
but more often lured by the excitement of town life. Women 
are employed as cooks, nursemaids, laundresses and in a 
few factories. There are sixty Native girls in training as 
nurses in the General City Hospital and mine hospitals. 
Over fifty Native women teach in the mission schools on the 
Reef. The most lucrative occupation is the illicit brewing 
and selling of beer, too often supplemented by an immoral 
life. Women make particularly effective runners in con- 
nexion with the illicit liquor traffic, not being subject to 
pass laws. Their manner of dress lends itself to conceal- 
ment of liquor on the person. Drunkenness is a common 
sight. Native women may be seen prostrate in the road 
or on the footpath. In studying the record of convictions 
of Native women on the Rand for 1922, we find that out of 
2101 offences, 72 per cent were connected with liquor. Of 


18,901 men in the gaols, the liquor offences numbered 3850, 
or 17 per cent. 


In the light of the conditions reviewed it has been seen 
that the gold industry, seeking only its own ends, has become 
a tremendous power in the economic, social and moral 
transformation of millions of blacks south of the Zambezi. 

It is proposed, in a future article, to discuss the Rand 
as a mission field. 


F. B. BripGMan 











NOTE ON THE BELGIAN POINT 
OF VIEW 


By HENRI ANET, D.D. 


HE aim of this note is not to express the views of one 
who has been interested for many years in missionary 
work in Congoland, but rather to reflect as faithfully and 
impartially as possible the preoccupations of the best and 
most influential persons in Belgian colonial circles. Their 
fears and their hopes were expressed with genuine frankness 
at the Second Belgian Colonial Congress, which met in 
Brussels on February 6th and 7th, 1926. 

The outspoken way in which some of the defects or 
failures of Belgian colonization were exposed evoked severe 
criticism from those who are interested in not letting light 
fall on the colonial affairs and from short-sighted patriots 
who always proclaim: ‘My country right or wrong!’ 
The chief organizer of the Congress, M. O. Louwers, member 
of the Conseil Colonial, in reply to these criticisms said : 


Our nation has the right to know the truth, the whole truth, in order 
to be able to redress eventually certain mistakes. What have we to fear 
in taking this action? Protestations from foreigners? Is not the control 
of public opinion one of the principles of modern politics? And which 
nation could assume the réle of judging our colonial administration? I 
dare to ask which nation is without blame ? 


After a period of official optimism and of honest ignorance, 
the people who in Belgium have intelligence and heart are 
beginning to see clearly the unavoidable dangers of the 
impact between our industrialized civilization and the 
African population in their uncivilized state. Nobody 
opened up the problem at the Congress with more clearness 
and far-sightedness than Prince Leopold, Crown Prince of 
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Belgium, recently returned from an extensive journey in the 
Belgian Colony. 

The following extract shows the importance of his 
address, which was his maiden political speech : 


The present situation of the Native population in the Colony is bad: 
the death-rate is excessive, and infant mortality, in particular, is frightfully 
high. . . . We must admit that beside the immense advantages brought 
by us to the Natives and fully recognized by them—such as liberation 
from slavery, inter-tribal wars and famines—our arrival has upset the 
ancestral habits and the sanitary conditions of the black people. 

In their primitive state, the Natives enjoy climatic conditions which 
exempt them from clothing themselves, building decent homes and 
working hard for their food. Meagre food sufficed for them as they had 
not to make any sustained effort. 

Of necessity we induced the Natives to change their residence ; different 
areas were brought into contact with one another ; transmissible diseases, 
till then localized, spread all over the Colony, causing ravages all the 
more deadly in that there was no immunization whatever. To these 
diseases, the blacks, ill-fed and living in unhygienie conditions, could 
oppose only weak resistance and the whole race suffered. 

Precisely at that moment the Native, till then largely inactive, was 
urged to work; his usual food became more and more inadequate and 
it was not always possible to provide strength by an increase of alimenta- 
tion for the effort demanded of him. 

Moreover, community in work has brought about through the 
concentration of Natives unhygienic conditions with which the employers, 
through inexperience, were unable to cope. 

To these physical causes we must add moral influences too. The 
abrupt impact of our civilization on Native customs and habits, the 
dislocation of certain chieftainships and the removing of Natives from 
their homes and localities, have completely upset the habits of the Africans 
and undermined the foundations of family life. 

The present situation and the future claim all our vigilance. Let us 
not lose sight of the fact that the history of certain colonizations proves 
that whole Native populations have become extinct through contact with 
white civilization. 


M. O. Louwers urged that the Prince’s reference to 
depopulation was not mere hypothesis, for some en- 
lightened men in the Belgian Congo think that the Congo 
Native population has decreased by 30 to 40 per cent since 
the European occupation, and he quoted a French review 
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putting the proportion of decrease at 68 per cent for French 
Equatorial Africa.! 

Belgian colonial officials and residents are fully aware 
of the physical causes of depopulation—diseases, chiefly 
sleeping sickness, syphilis and now tuberculosis. The 
remedies are also known. A great effort is being made by 
the Government, the mining companies and the missions, 
foremost among them those of the Protestant Churches, to 
fight these diseases and prevent them by prophylactic 
measures. From 1921 to 1926, the annual budget of the 
Congo Colony has been increased from Fr. 1,682,190 to 
Fr. 8,840,486 for medical service and hospitals, and from 
Fr. 285,233 to Fr. 2,878,580 for the improvement of con- 
ditions in Native camps and Native cities. The mining and 
trading companies are also making towards that end a 
generous and very intelligent effort. 

But now the problem presents itself in a new light. 
The economic and social cause of depopulation, though less 
rapid and violent, is quite as deep and is perhaps more to be 
feared. M. O. Louwers writes : 


It consists in the uprooting of many Natives recruited for European 
enterprises. Labour is scarce and must often be brought from far away. 
Mortality among these deported workmen is abnormal; the birth-rate 
is almost nil. . . . The Native population is not yet accustomed to the 
system of payment by wages, and has a conception of life which is totally 
different from ours. We must adapt our economic methods to this situa- 
tion. If we expect the Natives to adapt themselves to our own methods, 
we may some day find a desert in front of us, It is not a question of 
humanitarianism and ideology, it is the natural law of human society.? 


Those who have only in view immediate financial results 
and do not look towards the far future, are pressing the 
Government to provide more and more labour supply. 
They are hiding their selfish interest by pretending that the 
Native must be taught the moral value of the law of work. 
These capitalists are simply short-sighted; they have no 


1 L’ Afrique frangaise, January 1926, p. 10. 
* 0. Louwers, ‘ IIme Congrés Colonial,’ in Revue Générale, March 15, 1926. 
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evil intentions and are endeavouring to treat the Native 
workers fairly, sometimes even with affection. They quote 
as an example the ‘ stronger and more virile policy ’ followed 
in some other African colonies. Part of the work demanded 
just now from Native labour in the Congo will result soon 
in a great alleviation of the African’s burden through the 
improving of railways and the building of roads. In several 
regions of the colony, porterage has already been officially 
forbidden. But, in many respects, the pressure of industrial 
enterprises, with the revelation of the astounding mineral 
wealth and agricultural possibilities of Congoland, is becom- 
ing a danger for the Native population and hence for the 
future of the Colony itself. 

Up to the present, the leaders of our colonial administra- 
tion have wisely resisted the inducements of these powerful 
influences, politically and financially, while they have 
helped all legitimate industrial enterprises with practical 
common sense. But it is felt more and more, as is wisely 
said in the Report of the Royal Commission for the Protection 
of the Congo Natives, that we must ‘ use a spirit of modera- 
tion and prudence in the utilization of our colonial domain 
and in the support to be given to the great business under- 
takings.’ The same opinion has been expressed lately by 
several eminent colonial leaders. Colonel Bertrand declared 
that we must let the Congolese breathe (‘ laisser souffler les 
indigénes ’). In a remarkable study on Social Questions in 
the Congo (1924), M. O. Louwers advised the adoption of a 
policy which will slow down (‘mettre au ralenti’) the 
economic development of the Congo. That does not mean 
a policy of stoppage and immobilism and the destruction of 
the industries and trade so wonderfully and intelligently 
developed by Belgian engineers and business men, but a 
wise adjustment of the available labour forces, the more 
general use of machinery, the temporary arrest of new 
business needing a disproportionate amount of labour, the 
gradual execution of big works of public utility so that the 
burden will not fall all at once on the Native population. 
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It is that policy of ‘ repos,’ not of lazy inactivity nor back- 
wardness, that was outlined to me by M. Pierre Orts, chair- 
man of the Congo Red Cross and Belgian member of the 
Mandates Commission. We hope it will have the backing of 
all those who take an intelligent and kindly interest in the 
welfare of the Belgian Colony and its Native population. 
There is need to pay heed to the wise warning of King Albert 
to the Colonial Congress : 


The Congo and its inhabitants have produced largely and brought 
much money to the home country. Let us never forget that colonization 
must find its justification in the moral progress and material welfare of 
the Native population. Is not this moral and material progress the 
necessary condition of the future output of colonial undertakings ? 
We have a moral responsibility towards the Native populations whose 
government we have assumed. 


Henri ANET 
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IN REMEMBRANCE 
By BISHOP MONTGOMERY 


CONTINENT, surely, has a life of its own, with 
surpassing interests, bewildering, fascinating; not 
least Africa. 

The continent of contrasts and of the uncivilized, yet 
Africa produced one of the mightiest civilized empires of 
the ancient world. That empire too was strung along a 
river half of it the best known in history, the other half 
the most unknown. Its people are called ‘ child-races,’ yet 
what in the twenty-first century will befall ? 

She is the continent too of sighs—surely none such 
elsewhere have risen to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth: 
sighs of slaves, of those who have suffered from drink and 
godless civilization forced upon them from without. She 
is in strange and pathetic need of reparation at the hands 
of foreign nations who now divide the land. 

Yet who to-day can fail to thank God for the prospect 
of a great uplift for African peoples, the work of missions 
aided now, not hindered, by governments ? The day dawns 
for her. He, the Lord and Master to whom Africa gave 
asylum in His infancy, now comes in strength to this land. 

Looking forward in hope, pause first and look back in 
remembrance. Do you desire to guide God’s people to the 
most beautiful, the most devoted sowing of the seed of the 
Gospel ? Bring them to Africa; tell them the story, not 
only of Raymond Lull and others in early Christian cen- 
turies, but of the evangelists of Africa in the last centuries, 
among them that noblest man whose body was carried on 
African shoulders half across the continent to be laid at last 
in the Tomb of Kings. 

We, honoured to be called their successors, build to-day 
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upon the work of these. I have never read of a more beauti- 
ful company. The continent, east, west, north and south, 
is sacred with the graves of these servants of God. Lights 
burn to-day, for those who have eyes to see, on the African 
resting-places of these whole burnt offerings for Christ. 
Often scoffed at and derided, none more so, was there ever 
a nobler devotion than theirs? No one Christian com- 
munion claims, or would wish to claim, a monopoly of 
them. The oldest Christian Church and the youngest, in 
every western land, have contributed of their best ; other 
men and women, owning allegiance to no outward organiza- 
tion, have gone out with equal intention of love. 

Yet our reverent thankfulness does not end with graves 
in Africa. Many of the noblest, worn out with service, 
loth to become a burden in the mission field, being no longer 
fit for work, came home to pray ; the harvest has responded 
to their prayers. 

Many and various were the special tasks of these servants 
of God—evangelists, pastors, educationists, Bible trans- 
lators, industrial teachers, and later, doctors and nurses. 
How they served, raising in their generation levels of pure 
devotion as high, surely, as can be raised in this world ! 
Yes, dawn approaches. 


I waited patiently for the Lord: and he inclined unto me, 
and heard my calling. And he hath put a new song in my 
mouth: even a thanksgiving unto our God. Many shall see 
it, and put their trust in the Lord. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF BACKWARD PEOPLES 


THe NorTHERN TRIBES OF NicERIA. By C. K. Meex. Illus. Maps. 
2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 86s. 1925. 


R MEEK’S book on Northern Nigeria is a mine of information 

which no one who is interested in the study of that portion 

of the Empire can afford to be without. The deductions to be 

drawn from the first-hand knowledge collected in these two volumes 

extend indeed far beyond the confines of the territory with which he 

deals, and throw valuable light on the many problems inherent in the 
administration of backward peoples. 

The occasion and what may be called the first cause of this 
profoundly interesting book was the necessity arising in Nigeria 
of endeavouring to compile in 1921 a census of the population more 
accurate and more comprehensive than the first census of 1911, 
which was handed in as an official report compiled upon one sheet 
of paper. Materials for something approaching an ethnographical 
and anthropological survey existed in the reports regularly made 
and statistics kept by British district officers. Mr Meek was ap- 
pointed to superintend the taking of the census in Northern Nigeria. 
The result has been a work in which the Census Report, valuable as 
it is, has been relegated to a few pages at the end of the second 
volume, and an Ethnographical Report, the result of many years of 
careful study by a keen and competent observer, who has himself 
lived in daily intercourse with the peoples of whom he writes, occupies 
the major portion of the work. 

To deal first with the census which gives the outline of the general 
position to be dealt with, Mr Meek puts the population of the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria at a figure that almost touches ten millions. 
The area is 254,287 square miles, and the average density is therefore 
89°88 persons to the square mile. But, as in more developed coun- 
tries, the tendency of population in Nigeria is to congregate in urban 
centres and density varies from 6 per mile in Kontagore province to 
898 per square mile in the townships. Another interesting fact is 
that, as in European countries, a preponderance of females is very 
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marked. On the total population of Northern Nigeria there is an 
excess of 816,800 females. Multiply this figure by 4} in order to 
equalize the proportion with that of the United Kingdom, and it will 
be seen that the surplus of females is not very different from that 
shown by our last census in this country. 

In the ethnographical portion of his Report, Mr Meek shows this 
population as being divided into three main types: Negro, Hamite 
and Semite, and tracing obvious half-caste tendencies he subdivides 
these again into Bantu, semi-Bantu and Sudanic. The Bantu is 
the original Negro race of the Northern Nigerian Provinces ; on it 
has been grafted in marked contrast the Hamitic element of which 
the present representative is the nomad Fulani. The third racial 
type is the Semite and Semito-Negroid, which like the Hamite is of 
Sudanic origin, and shows very definite Arab characteristics. The 
most widely spread of these mixed races is the Hausa, which Mr 
Meek describes as having ‘ no racial history’ but as being in fact 
a ‘ hotch-potch of peoples of various origins, speaking a Hamitoid 
language and recruited indiscriminately from Negro and Negroid 
tribes.’ Throughout Nigeria the settled Fulani are described as 
losing their Arab characteristics and becoming Negroid to an extent 
which even prevents their intermarriage with the nomad Fulani. 
The races of Nupe and Yorubaland have on the other hand undergone 
profound modification by intermarriage with the settled Fulani, and 
a very striking type, of which the appearance is slightly Mongoloid, 
has been evolved. This Mongoloid appearance in other tribes of the 
Western Sudan has caused French ethnologists to note traces of 
what appears to be Mongolian admixture and to postulate Mongolian 
leadership of invading tribes in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
There is, Mr Meek assures us, a growing opinion among ethnologists 
that Central Africa was the cradle of mankind. 

It is perhaps hardly to be wondered at in presence of such 
diversities of race as these, and other developments traced carefully 
by Mr Meek through closely packed pages of selected facts, that the 
linguistic confusion of Northern Nigeria should transcend the possi- 
bility of complete elucidation. The local dialects are without 
number. In some districts the inhabitants of one village cannot 
understand the inhabitants of another, but Mr Meek is able to 
locate and define two hundred and thirty languages in the country. 
The subject of culture transmission from the linguistic side can 
therefore only be dealt with tentatively. Mr Meek makes a valiant 
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attempt to summarize legitimate conclusions, which his readers will 
be interested in following. 

The political evolution of all this mixed material is among the 
most practical interests of the book, for it is on a careful study of 
these natural lines that the best hope must be founded of fulfilling 
the great task of civilization in leading forward the backward races 
to share the heritage of our conquests of spiritual and material 
truth. The modern conception of empire was well expressed by Mr 
Baldwin when he described it as a mission ‘to help people who 
belong to backward civilization, wisely to raise them in the scale of 
civilization.’ But it is, as he truly said, a difficult task. It calls for 
intimate knowledge of the class of mind and habits of thought of the 
races with which we are dealing. 

Mr Meek shows the Native political organization as growing 
from the first seed of the family—the family with its natural respect 
for the elder and father grows into the village group, and in the lower 
types of pagan community it scarcely gets further. But in the 
more advanced and very specially in the Moslem communities this 
spirit extends from the village which is a possible congeries of ex- 
tended family groups without necessary relationship, to the clan 
which is an extension by descent of extended family groups and to 
the tribe which is compounded of families and clans. The head of 
an extended family group becomes normally the headman of the 
village. In certain primitive stages the village group is an inde- 
pendent political unit, villages even going so far as to make war upon 
each other. There is no higher authority or consolidated power of 
government. The next stage is the consolidated group of several 
villages under one head. The chieftainship of these village groups 
is very loose, the chief being often a merely nominal president of a 
loose federation. This system prevails especially among the pagans 
where the political chief is also usually the religious chief, and a 
political chief when deposed, as he sometimes is by foreign authority, 
will remain none the less the religious chief of his people, who give 
a merely nominal allegiance to the appointed political authority. 
Above all this come the Mahomedan emirates with the full parapher- 
nalia of class government. Society is divided into royalty, nobility, 
commoners and slaves, with councils of elders, powers and restric- 
tions of monarchs, etc. Kings with divine attributes are to be 
found in the pagan Jukun kingdoms, developed from the original 


family seed of elder and priest, but they are here ‘ hedged round ’ 
38 
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by a Native custom of killing the king and appointing a new one 
every seven years, in order that his divinity may not occupy a 
decayed body, but may pass on to inspire a fully vigorous successor, 

Mr Meek deals in a spirit of no less sustained and industrious 
investigation with the deeply interesting questions of slavery, 
labour, taxation, land tenure, law and the many aspects of religion 
which have evolved them from Native thought and aspiration. 
He notes the inter-influence of one religion on another in the many 
which prevail, and especially the spread of Moslem faith under the 
peaceful influence of British rule. Religious development generally 
in the pagan communities offers a parallel to their political organiza- 
tion and is based on family. The subject is so big that it can hardly 
even be indicated within the limits of a short review, and readers 
must satisfy their interest with the book itself. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show how invaluable is Mr 
Meek’s contribution to the further knowledge of tropical Africa, 
for which there has of late arisen so keen a demand. The supreme 
merit of the book is that it has been lived, and that its pages are a 
record not only of scientific observation made at first hand, but of a 
heart devoted to the work in which the brain has been engaged. 

Fiora L. Lucarp 

ABINGER CoMMON, SURREY 





AMONG THE KONDE AND THE BECHUANA 


Tue SPIRIT-RIDDEN Konpe. By D. R. Mackenzie. Illustrated. Map, 
London: Seeley, Service. 21s. 1925. 

Amone THE Bantu Nomaps. By J. Tom Brown. [IIllustrated. Map. 
London: Seeley, Service. 21s. 1925. 


MONG the volunteers who co-operate in the scientific study of 
ethnology we find a fine group of missionaries, who are among 

the most experienced observers. This is naturally due to their 
vocation which has brought them into close contact with the Natives 
during a great part of their life. They have to apply themselves not 
only to learning the language as thoroughly as possible, but also to 
a study of the manners, customs and beliefs of the people to whom 
they wish to bring the blessings of Christianity. The two volumes 
under review illustrate the value of this missionary service. Mr 
Mackenzie has worked for twenty-five years in the United Free 
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Church of Scotland missions among the Konde people, while Mr 
Brown has worked for forty years under the London Missionary 
Society among the Bechuana. 

The Konde people dwell around the north end of Lake Nyasa. 
Both the lake-shore plain and the highlands are fertile and populous. 
The Bechuana are nomads. They inhabit the interior plains or 
plateaux of South Africa in British Bechuanaland, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, Western Transvaal and parts of the Kalahari desert. 
The two peoples belong to the Bantu race. 

Mr Mackenzie gives us in the first seven chapters a successful 
presentation of the land and the people, village life, Konde children, 
the relations of husband and wife, the chief and his counsellors, law 
and crime and things forbidden. The six following chapters are a 
vivid description of the material culture: agriculture, customs as to 
eating and drinking, hunting and fishing, the practice of arts and 
crafts, amusements and recreations and Konde warfare. The next 
eleven chapters depict the inner life of these shy people : their belief 
concerning the Supreme Being, ancestral spirits, the worship of 
spirits, foretellers, divination and the lot, omens and portents, 
witchcraft, evil influences, sickness and medicine, death and burial. 

The book is of considerable value as a monograph, giving a true 
description of facts and practices, a record of customs and ideas, 
with no attempt to suggest satisfactory explanations for all that the 
author has observed or to draw comparisons between these ideas 
and those of other people. I wish that the author had given an 
account of the clan system for the sake of comparative study. The 
Bantu clan system is most complicated, with its formule, tabus 
and rules, but we seldom find any true account of it. I also miss 
the names of the different relationships, which it is of great value to 
know. When reading the author’s accounts of sickness, medicine, 
wonder medicine or witchcraft, I often, in view of comparative study, 
greatly desired to know what kind of animal, plant or thing the 
native name represented. In some cases the family is plain, but 
sometimes there is little clue to the genus and species ; for instance, 
to which genus or species might ‘ kasuchi, an aquatic animal,’ belong ? 
In the index only a few of the native names are to be found. For 
purposes of reference and study they should all be inserted and 
translated. 

I must call attention to another merit of this book. Judging 
by my own experience it would seem that the whole population 
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through the chiefs and common people, educated or not, doctors, 
diviners, fishers, hunters and other Natives have co-operated in 
its preparation. The author has aimed at using language which 
indicates the Native’s attitude to the various beliefs he records, an 
attitude in most cases of unquestioning faith. Estimating the 
book from the scientific point of view it has great merits. 

Mr Brown presents us with knowledge of the customs, re- 
ligious beliefs and history of the Bechuana. The book is on similar 
lines to The Spirit-ridden Konde, but the author has devoted only 
seventy pages to religious beliefs and ceremonies, priestcraft, the 
sacrifice of atonement, the Supreme Being, demi-gods and evil 
spirits, and fifty-eight pages to the people, family life, marriage law 
and customs, burial customs, childhood and adolescence, while -he 
has written seventy pages on the history of the Bechuana tribes, a 
history of great interest and value, and an additional thirty-four 
pages on mythology, folklore and proverbs. He also includes some 
information on tribal names, totems and kinship. 

The volume is of high scientific value. An introduction is written 
by Professor Radcliffe-Brown of Cape Town endorsing the author’s 
competence to speak on these matters because of his knowledge of 
the language and his long intimate acquaintance with the people. 
We already owe to him a revision and enlargement of the Sechuana 
dictionary. Mr Brown has treated his subject with great skill. 
In places he has tried to give satisfactory explanations of words and 
customs, giving examples even from the Semitic peoples. 

These valuable volumes and others in the same series would 
gain if some of the material were given in the form of original matter 
in which the Natives themselves describe in their own language 
their inner life, beliefs, mythology and such-like. A great service 
would then be done to the science of language also. If the native 
text tended to make the book too voluminous, the translation should 
be given and the text held available for further investigation. 

In the books are many fine photographs of great interest, but 
few are of ethnographical value. 

While well worthy of the attention of students and missionaries 
in their comparative study of Bantu beliefs and practices, the books 
are also to be recommended as informing and illuminating for other 
educated people and for friends of missions. 


K. E. LaMan 


STsAgnorP, SWEDEN 
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A SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Diz WELTMISSION DES CHRISTENTUMS. EIN GANG DURCH 19 JAHR- 
HUNDERTE. By Martin ScHLUNK. Hamburg: Agentur des 
Rauhen Hauses. Rm. 6. 1925. 


R MARTIN SCHLUNK, the well-known Director of the 
North German Mission and President of the German 
Missionsausschuss, has traced in this book the victorious progress of 
Christian missions from their beginnings to the most recent times. 
Within the limits of this general survey due weight is given to 
African missions. Having glanced at the rapid but transitory 
success of the Roman Catholic mission on the Congo, and at the 
fruitless efforts of the Jesuits and Dominicans in East Africa during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the author gives an account 
of modern Protestant missionary work in Africa. He is right in 
pointing out the close connexion of its history with the geographical, 
political and economic opening up of the Dark Continent and the 
colonizing movement consequent thereon. Up to the abolition of 
slavery in 1884, the work had not passed beyond the initial stage. 
Between 1884 and 1884 is the era of exploration and of missionary 
pioneering. On the track of the great explorers—of Livingstone, 
in the first place—missions have been penetrating from all sides 
into the interior and at the same time rendering permanent service 
in fighting alike against the slave-trade and the economic exploita- 
tion of the Natives and in spreading Christian civilization. With the 
partition of Africa among European powers—for which Germany 
supplied the first impulse—a new period begins: from 1884 onward 
is the age of building up the Native Churches. Under the guidance 
and care of German, French and Anglo-Saxon missionaries, flourish- 
ing Native Churches sprang up both in the East and the West. The 
world war introduced a new state of affairs. It meant nothing less 
than catastrophe, more especially for all German-speaking missions ; 
but this terrible crisis has nevertheless yielded precious fruit in the 
steadfastness of many Christian individuals and congregations and 
a greater degree of independence in Native Churches. 

But, apart from this, the Great War marks the beginning of a 
new era in African missions. The tide of nationalism has risen high, 
even in the Dark Continent, and race feeling is becoming more and 
more embittered, especially in the south. The British Government 
is so far taking account of this state of affairs as to organize education 
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on a new basis and invite the co-operation of missionaries. While, 
on the one hand, new prospects are thus being opened for Protestant 
missions, on the other they are faced with a dangerous rival in the 
Roman Catholic organizations, which are systematically endeavour- 
ing, with their superior resources, to gain possession of large areas. 
Racial contrasts, differences of nationality and mutual accommoda- 
tion between religious bodies will be the determining factors in the 
future of African missions. Only by the intelligent co-operation of 
black and white can be solved the great problems which that future 
will bring. 

This work resembles two former publications by the same author 
(Die Weltanschauung im Wandel der Zeit and Die Weltreligionen 
und das Chrisientum) in its brilliant exposition of the larger issues, 
which are presented clearly, concisely and comprehensively. Though 
so concise, the narrative is fresh, vivid and fascinating. Dr Schlunk 
possesses the art of painting a picture with the fewest possible 
strokes. He thus sets before us, for instance, the salient character- 
istics of the Moravian Mission (p. 112), or of those missions which 
originated in the evangelical revival of the eighteenth century. 
Similarly he has the power of evoking, in a sentence or two, the 
living image of such striking personalities as Ansgar (p. 66), Francis 
Xavier (p. 93) and Henry Martyn (p. 209). This graphic effect is 
enhanced by numerous quotations (in some cases from sources not 
readily accessible), which place us in direct contact with great men 
and with the spirit of great historical epochs. Such are the words 
in which Chrysostom introduces a Gothic presbyter to his congrega- 
tion (p. 40), or the instruction sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine 
after despatching him to England with forty missionaries (p. 58), 
or, again, the enthusiastic appeal addressed to the Catholic Church 
by the aged Erasmus (p. 56). 

The author is everywhere concerned to trace out the motive 
forces at work and to describe the effects of their action. He shows 
us the dangers which may arise from the alliance of missions with 
politics, civilization and imperialism, but also the advantages which 
have accrued to them thereby, and the problem involved, more 
especially at the present day, in their relations with these powers : 
namely, how to preserve the purity of the missionary ideal (p. 225). 
The author’s complete command of his subject is not more note- 
worthy than the ripe and just judgment which is everywhere 
evident, and is especially noticeable in the treatment of the missions 
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of the Roman Church, Dr Schlunk does full justice to the heroism 
shown by their evangelists in the great crises of their work, however 
much certain of their methods may be open to criticism. 

We may mention, in conclusion, the tables given in the appendix, 
and the bibliography, both of which will be found useful for reference 
and as helps to further study. 


W. O€ETTLI 
BasEL 





THE CLAN AND THE GOSPEL 


Das DscHAGGALAND UND SEINE CHRISTEN. By Dr Bruno GuTMAnNN, 
Leipzig: Verlag der Evang.—Luth. Mission. M.4, 1925. 

GEMEINDEAUFBAU AUS DEM EvANGELIUM. By Dr Bruno Gutmann, 
Leipzig: Verlag der Evang.-Luth. Mission. M. 5. 1925, 


WO books by Gutmann! The German Protestant missionary 
world is all attention, for Dr Gutmann has long been 
known as a missionary who has a noteworthy message not only for 
the heathen, but also for Christian people in the homeland or, one 
might almost say, in the whole world. And these last two books of 
his are no disappointment from this point of view. 

Das Dschaggaland und seine Christen is a hymn of love for the 
dwellers on the loveliest mountain in East Africa, snow-covered 
Kilimanjaro, ‘the faithful mountain.’ With thoughtful and delicate 
perception Dr Gutmann has won his way into the secrets of the 
mountain as of the people, and has so sympathized and identified 
himself with the whole tribal thought of the Dschagga people that 
we can gladly accept him as our guide, while he gives us searching 
and most instructive glimpses into the workshop of a missionary. 
Nothing in the life of the people is so trivial that he cannot seek to 
make it serve for the building of God’s kingdom, even children’s 
games or drawings carelessly scribbled on old envelopes by school- 
boys. Every page of the book shows us how Dr Gutmann has 
striven to make Christianity in its Lutheran form, to which his 
own devotion is given, so much at home on the mountain and so 
firmly rooted among the people that it will be felt by the Dschagga 
themselves to be the highest fulfilment of their own national life. 
He gives here a host of most valuable hints for every missionary, 
e.g. in the struggle for the} preservation of African dress, for the 
introduction of Native instead of Biblical baptismal names, in the 
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arrangement of the Christmas festival and soon. Even pastors in the 
home country can learn much from these books, both in their dealings 
with men and in the exercise of their calling in the Church. We call 
to mind especially the ‘Sermon of the Spear,’ the ennobling of the 
marriage customs, the tender care for the souls of both heathen and 
Christians. One can only give to each one the advice: Buy and 
read. 
On the other hand, it is our duty also to raise those points on 
which we disagree with Dr Gutmann. The first are small verbal 
errors. It is hardly admissible to explain mka, woman, as ‘ the 
lasting one,’ since the Bantu root for lasting is spoken on a low 
tone, while mka has a high tone; on the contrary it might have 
a very close relation to the old Bantu word kaga or home-place. 
Similarly, to extend the significance of the word wali or marriage 
to include something of the sense of eternal, deriving it from the 
original Bantu word gala, is most unlikely to be correct, by reason 
of the different musical tones of the two words. But these are small 
points and hardly worth mentioning. 

What is of great importance, however, is the conception of the 
essence of African paganism which forms the basis of the book, but 
which appears only incidentally in the first book, as for example in 
the treatment of the woman question. Its great importance lies in 
the fact that it necessitates a missionary policy which sets Dr Gutmann 
in deliberate opposition to the practice which has until now been 
followed by Protestant missions, not only in Germany but to a much 
greater extent in England and America. The second book, Gemein- 
deaufbau aus dem Evangelium, is devoted to a systematic exposition 
of this policy. 

We shall attempt to disclose as shortly as possible the kernel of 
Dr Gutmann’s theory. The basis of all religion, a kind of root 
religion, in his view is the totemism which has grown out of the clan 
system. In the clan system he sees the essential connexion between 
the original units of mankind which rests on a common descent and 
the sharing of the same land. The individual human being has as 
such neither justification nor capacity for life. What he is he is 
through membership in the clan which is an organism created by God 
in this form. ‘ The divine unit is never the individual man, but that 
community in which alone the individual can become a man.’ This 
original organic collection of groups with common origin and common 
home into clans is God’s gift and creation, a ‘ foretaste of the Christian 
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brotherhood in its organic relation,’ and these ancient groups united 
by blood and land are alone God’s chosen instrument for the voice of 
truth and the only possible means for the realization of the divine 
mystery of sonship in Christ. ‘The spirit of sonship, which Christ 
transmits from the Father through His communities, is the same which 
created all original organic relationships between men.’ Thus God’s 
Spirit manifests itself in two ways, ‘ as the moving spirit of a common 
descent and common origin and as the spirit of the new birth and 
salvation shared by all.’ The end towards which all true mission 
work should strive is ‘ the true Christianization of the whole tribe,’ 
since ‘ it is not the higher development and perfecting of the individual 
soul that Jesus demands, but its humble merging of itself in the holy 
society of life.’ This result cannot be achieved by individuals as 
such, but only from their union as members of a group. The logical 
conclusion of this position (a conclusion which Dr Gutmann, it is 
true, does not draw) is the rejection of individual conversion and 
individual baptism, and the requirement at least of tribal declara- 
tions of willingness to be Christianized ; such as the Lutheran Neuen- 
dettelsau Mission in New Guinea actually secured. If Dr Gutmann 
were right, it would mean nothing less than the necessity for re- 
modelling the missionary policy of the whole of the rest of the world. 

But is he right ? Is the individualism which the whole of Pro- 
testant missions and Churches have supported until now really an 
‘unhealthy weakness’? This is the serious question which Dr 
Gutmann presses upon us. Let us look at the beginning of human 
life. God created man as an individual and only later gave him a 
helpmate. Sin came only when a clan (even though it only 
consisted of two) had come into existence. Let us look at the 
end: Christ in the last judgment will judge not the clans but the 
separate individuals. Can we not trace through the whole of 
the Scriptures the duty of personal responsibility? Hence 
the scriptural demand for individual conversion and individual 
repentance and personal faith. Is not Dr Gutmann’s missionary 
method that which in its time was used in the Christianization of the 
greater part of Germany ? Do we not suffer still from its effects ? 
Still further: the Cross in Dr Gutmann’s scheme is not sufficiently 
emphasized, nay, it has no real place, since personal sin and guilt 
are pushed too much to one side. The crucified Christ must be the 
centre of all mission work. As Paul in the heathen world would 
know only Christ and Him crucified, so also Luther personally became 
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conscious of the forgiveness of his sins sola fide, not as a member of 
a Christian community or God’s clan. Could the ecclesia ever be 
regarded as ‘ God’s clan’ ? 

But even though we must reject Dr Gutmann’s position, never- 
theless we can recommend the study of his book, since it forces us 
to think through the problems afresh and makes our position clearer. 
In conclusion, one more request to Dr Gutmann, from whom we may 
expect many more good books. There is no thought so high or so 
deep but can be expressed in simple words of human speech, therefore 
we beg him to step down from the heights of human learning, where 
his style, as we noticed with irritation in the Gemeindeaufbau, does 
violence to our language, to the level of ordinary speech. Many 
readers allow themselves to be alarmed by such difficult language 
and lay the book aside. That is a pity. Simplicity of expression 
is not necessarily inconsistent with depth of thought and scientific 
thoroughness. 


K. RoEsL 
Mosavu BEr ZiiLLICHAU 





SOME PERIODICAL LITERATURE CONCERNING AFRICA 


HE vast African panorama is so crowded with detail, and its 
unrolling proceeds so rapidly, that the ordinary mind 
cannot take it all in. To keep abreast with all that is happening, 
to pursue all the lines of investigation that have opened out, it is 
not enough to read the mass of books which stream from the press. 
The articles published in various journals must also be studied. 
Their number is very great ; they are not all easily accessible; some 
are written in languages, European and African, which perhaps (like 
the present writer) the student cannot read. Fortunately a limit is 
set to our enquiry. We are concerned with the African. We want 
to know what there is to read that will throw light upon his mind, his 
history, the forces that are impinging upon him, his progress towards 
a higher life. We can afford to overlook the scientific papers, 
zoological and other, which, however valuable and interesting, do 
not help us here. 
Of the daily papers The Times provides the best service of news. 
If we are to understand the industrial activities that are affecting 
the Africans, the weekly journals South Africa and The African World 
will repay close study—they present a point of view that must be 
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taken into account. The correspondents of The African World 
supply news from many parts of the continent that is not easily 
gathered elsewhere than in its columns. West Africa (London, 
weekly) is a journal of high quality, capably edited by a warm 
sympathizer with Africans ; it seeks to present all the many-sided 
life of West Africa and affords the African a medium for voicing his 
sentiments—a feature which might well be developed further. East 
Africa (London, weekly) embraces a wide field, from the Sudan to 
Rhodesia, and represents the views of the settlers in particular ; 
if one wishes to know what is being said and done in that part of 
Africa this paper is indispensable. Both these journals give space 
to missionary news—we wish they gave more. 

Articles of first-rate importance frequently appear in the large 
monthly and quarterly reviews and in particular in The Round Table, 
the writers of which are extraordinarily able and well informed. Nor 
must the Journals of the Geographical Societies which have their 
headquarters in London, Brussels and Antwerp be neglected. The 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute } (London, monthly), covering 
a wider field, frequently contains valuable papers on Africa. The 
Journal of the African Society (London, quarterly) holds a unique 
position because it is devoted entirely to Africa and to every side of 
African life, historical, ethnological and linguistic. The editorial 
notes aim at noticing all the most important developments and draw 
special attention to education. 

For the study of the African, the Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain (published twice a year) and its 
monthly satellite, Man, are of essential importance; as are also 
Anthropos (published in Austria) and L’ Ethnographie, the six-monthly 
organ of the Paris Ethnographical Society. They contain an 
immense amount of information about African tribes. The Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies (University of London) occasionally 
provides first-rate articles on African languages. Judging from 
its early numbers, the Journal of Philosophical Studies should prove 
of great value to Africanists. 

We have nothing in English exactly corresponding to the Belgian 
monthly review Congo, written in French and Flemish. It contains 
articles, frequently contributed by Roman Catholic missionaries, 
on ethnographical, social and political questions affecting the Belgian 


1The Library of the Institute (Northumberland Avenue, London) is probably 
the best place for studying at least the English journals here mentioned. 
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Congo, as well as statistics and official information. The Belgian 
Société d’Etudes et d’Expansion, which gives itself to the scientific 
study of international problems, publishes in its Bulletin informative 
articles on colonial policy, especially as regards Belgian Congo. 
Mention should also be made of the Belgian L’Essor Coloniale. 
Indispensable for the study of French Africa is L’ Afrique frangaise 
(Paris, monthly), especially valuable for its fullness of documenta- 
tion and as enabling one to see other colonies, and colonial questions 
generally, from the French point of view. 

The Italian two-monthly reviews, L’ Africa Italiana and Revista 
Coloniale, deal with archeological, political and commercial matters 
chiefly in the Italian dependencies, and are particularly worthy of 
study in these days. The former occasionally gives space to lin- 
guistic articles. 

The German Koloniale Rundschau (Berlin), edited by Professor 
Westermann, discusses world colonial problems and gives much 
room to African ethnography. The Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
sprachen is the sole survivor of the German periodicals which since 
1887 have dealt with African languages and is of great importance 
to the student. 

Wherever Europeans go, particularly Britons, they establish 
newspapers, beginning perhaps with small hand or typewritten 
sheets. In South Africa upwards of 150 papers, not counting 
all the small local papers, appear either in English or Dutch. The 
principal ones are ably written. These, together with the Rhodesian 
and East African newspapers, must be read by any one who wishes 
to ascertain what white men are thinking about racial questions. 
The reproach that was at one time merited by South Africans—that 
they neglected to study the Natives in their midst—has now been 
partially if not entirely removed by such journals as The South 
African Journal of Science, The South African Quarterly and Bantu 
Studies. The last-named, a new journal devoted to the scientific 
study of Bantu, Hottentot and Bushman, and published by the 
Witwatersrand University Press, has already secured a high place 
in the estimation of scholars. 

From other parts of Africa valuable contributions are being 
made to our understanding of the Natives. Sudan Notes and 
Records, which began life as a quarterly in 1918 and is now published 
twice a year at Khartum; Sierra Leone Studies, and the more 
recent Gold Coast Review (first number, June—Dec. 1925), are devoted 
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to ethnography and are written in the main by British officials. 
The Southern Rhodesia Native Affairs Department started in 1928 
an annual named Nada as ‘a modest contribution towards the 
understanding of the Native problem as it affects Southern Rhodesia.’ 
Contributions were gathered from officialsfand missionaries. There 
are also two more or less official French scientific journals, Bulletin 
du Comité @ Etudes historiques et scientifiques (Dakar, three-monthly) 
and Bulletin de la Société de Recherches Congolaises (Brazzaville, 
three-monthly). In all African territories there should be such 
journals as these, and we hope that in time educated Africans will 
contribute largely to them. The Official Gazettes should not be 
neglected by the student. 

We pass now to the African press. That there should be papers 
printed and edited and read by Africans is one of the most striking 
features of the present situation. The once-inarticulate African 
has become vocal. We must not, however, mistake the educated 
African’s voice for that of the great uneducated majority. These 
papers may be (as many of them are) atrociously printed on bad 
paper, but when we remember that their circulation is small, and 
that they have no financial backing, one must admire the enterprise 
of their owners. 

We have before us a batch of weekly newspapers printed at 
various places on the West Coast. They are evidently the organs 
of a community that aspires to be as British as it can. With an 
exception or two they are written entirely in English. Familiar 
features reappear in these news columns: reports of town councils 
and the legislature, divorce cases, race-meetings, the politics of the 
parish pump. Scant use seems to be made of these papers by 
missionaries to present Christianity. They are all marked by a 
sturdy independence—loyal to the British Crown but criticizing 
the British authorities. 

How many Native papers are published in South Africa we 
have failed to ascertain. Two independent papers are issued in 
Basutoland: Naledi ea Lesotho and Mochochonono (‘ the Comet ’). 
Within the Union the best known is Imvo labatsundu, but Abantu- 
Batho (written in Zulu and Suto) claims to have the largest circula- 
tion. This is the principal organ of the South African Native 
National Congress. While most of it is written in the two verna- 
culars, articles appear in English. It is noteworthy that the appeal 
is made to, and on behalf of, Ba-Afrika (‘ the Africans ’)—a newly 
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coined word which expresses a new consciousness. Another paper 
to be noticed is Umteteli wa Bantu (‘ the mouthpiece of the Native 
people’), which in its English articles has reasoned calmly and 
effectively against General Hertzog’s policy. What Native papers 
exist outside British Africa we do not know. The only one we have 
seen is O Brado Africano (‘the African Cry’), a bilingual weekly 
(Portuguese and Ronga) published at Lourengo Marques. It defends 
the interests of the Natives, fights against alcoholism, prints religious 
articles of a Roman Catholic complexion and strives against the 
use of the vernacular in schools. 

Some of the Governments are coming to realize that there is 
a reading public among the Natives that can be influenced through 
the press. They are therefore issuing papers for the purpose. A 
monthly organ, for example, entitled La Gazette du Cameroun and 
printed in French, appears at Yaunde. It contains articles on 
hygiene and other matters. In Kenya the Department of Native 
Affairs edits Habari, a monthly, written partly in English and partly 
in Swahili, which introduces the Natives to world politics, reports 
the proceedings of the Legislative and Native Councils, admits 
letters from Natives and seeks in general to guide Native opinion. 

The Christian Church has for a long period seen the value of 
periodical literature in Africa. Typical of the missionary papers is 
Leselinyana la Lesotho, which has been running now sixty years 
and has been a powerful means of creating and educating a Christian 
public opinion in Basutoland. Of a similar kind is Nyeledi ya Miso, 
published in the Thonga language by the Swiss Romande Mission 
and Mogoera wa Babaso, the monthly paper of the Lutlieran Mission 
in the Transvaal. 

Some at any rate of the missions make use of English. Note- 
worthy is The Good Shepherd, the organ of the Transvaal Teachers’ 
Association, published quarterly under the auspices of the Anglican 
Church. It is refreshing to read in its pages an article written by 
an African in English on the theme, ‘ The neglect of our own language 
is a wanton waste of our wealth.’ 

Finally we must notice the missionary magazines, limiting our- 
selves, however, to those which are published in Africa. The Congo 
Mission News occupies a place of its own. Written partly in English 
and partly in French, this organ of the Congo General Conference 
of Protestant Missionaries is an excellent means of keeping the 
many missions informed of each other’s work, of discussing common 
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problems, and of presenting the missionary point of view to the 
Belgian authorities. Another paper of outstanding value is the 
South African Outlook, formerly known to many of us as The Christian 
Express. It is published monthly at Lovedale, in South Africa. 
It is quite indispensable for any one who wishes to follow South 
African affairs. It has always exercised a powerful influence as 
representing missionary opinion. Of a different character and of 
a high quality is The Blythswood Review, ‘a South African Journal 
of religious, social and educational work.’ It admits occasional 
articles in the vernacular. Students of African languages should 
take notice of the papers on the Xosa tongue printed in this Review. 
The Nyasaland Diocesan Chronicle differs from other journals in 
that it is printed, not for the general public, but for private circula- 
tion among members of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
This, with the Annual Letter of the bishop, also printed in Nyasa- 
land, enables any one privileged to receive it to follow the work of 
the mission in a fuller manner than others can do. The discussions 
and reports on such matters as church discipline have been of great 
value to the present writer. 

In this imperfect survey no reference has yet been made to the 
growing attention given to African affairs in the North American 
press, both general and missionary. A British reviewer has not 
easy access to American periodicals, but there is evidence that both 
in quarterly and monthly reviews, and in journals more directly 
related to missions, North America is increasingly making a con- 
tribution to African studies which should be made more available 
than it is for students in other lands. 

Epwin W. SMITH 

WALTON-ON-THAMES 





THE CONFLICT OF CULTURES IN AFRICA 


TsE GoLpEN Stoo. By Epwin W. Smits. Foreword by Sir F. D. 
Lucarp. Map. xvi+825 pp. London: Holborn Publishing 
House. 5s. 1926. 


ao golden stool, which provides Mr Smith with the title of 

his new book, is the sacred emblem of the Ashanti nation. 
It is believed to contain the soul of the Ashanti people and to have 
fallen from heaven two centuries ago on to the knees of the Ashanti 
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king. When Britain conquered the country, the Governor of the 
Gold Coast tried to gain possession of the mysterious stool, believing 
it to be the symbol of Ashanti political power. This attempt led 
to war. The country was eventually annexed as a British posses- 
sion ; an anthropologist was sent to study the customs of the people ; 
he discovered that the golden stool was no seditious emblem, and 
the Government informed the Ashanti that no attempt would be 
made to deprive them of the sacred object which, for them, was the 
shrine of the nation’s soul. This striking story, told in minute de- 
tails in the introduction, fittingly illustrates the leit-motif of Mr 
Smith’s work. A conflict of cultures is bound to arise when European 
civilization penetrates an African tribe. It is absolutely imperative 
that we should know and understand the ideas and superstitions of 
primitive peoples if we are to have any beneficial influence over 
them. 

Guided by this principle, the author considers various aspects of 
the African problem. An anthropologist himself, who has lived for 
many years amongst the tribes of Central and South Africa and who 
has published a valuable monograph on the Ila-speaking people, 
he has penetrated deeply into the black soul. He has a great sym- 
pathy for the millions of Africa’s sons now entering a new and 
critical phase of their evolution. Mr Smith speaks with authority, 
possessing not only comprehension of the primitive soul, but also 
knowledge of the history and of the economic conditions of modern 
Africa from Cape Colony up to Nigeria. The book is full of statistical 
data; its conelusions are based on a wide documentation. It is 
well ordered, clearly written and pleasant to read. 

Among the solutions proposed to the manifold questions which 
make the African problem so difficult are these: As regards personal 
intercourse, respect instead of the old attitude of depreciation is 
recommended for a race which has proved its capacity of progress. 
To solve the economic difficulty the collaboration of white and 
black is advocated, by which both would gain, and unjust exploita- 
tion and forced labour would be excluded. Dealing with the land 
question, two opposed tendencies are discussed: that of the Gold 
Coast, which favours the allotment of small farms to the Natives who 
cultivate them and sell their produce, and that adopted in Kenya, 
which gives the white farmers enormous tracts of land where the 
Natives are supposed to come and work for them. Mr Smith 
evidently prefers the former plan and gives good reasons for re- 
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commending it. As regards the method of government, he supports 
indirect rule, which respecting Native custom and the authority 
of Native chiefs, interferes as little as possible with the life of 
the people ; direct rule, on the contrary, begins by breaking down 
all the machinery of Native government and aims at changing 
institutions as quickly as possible. In questions of land tenure and 
of government, the author recognizes but might perhaps have some- 
what more accentuated the difference between what the French call 
‘colonies de peuplement’ and ‘colonies de domination.’ In the 
first, which are the healthy parts of Africa, the Colonial Power 
wishes to establish a large white population ; the ‘ colonies de domina- 
tion’ are regions where the white race cannot multiply normally 
and will necessarily remain Native territory. The problem in each 
case differs, and so must the solution, however liberal the general 
principles may be. 

In the later chapters Mr Smith describes the most tragic side 
of the African problem, the terrible crisis which primitive society 
has to go through under the combined effects of commerce, indus- 
trialism and European government. The old beliefs are destroyed, 
the moral restraints which religion and superstition imposed on 
the tribe fall together with them, and a dangerous state of disintegra- 
tionisthe result. Thisistrue. But is it not somewhat exaggerated ? 
Certainly religion, especially ancestor worship, guarantees social 
morality, respect for hierarchy, the maintenance of order and 
authority in the tribe. But religion and superstition do not command 
the whole life of the individual. Amongst the Bantu whom I 
know there is strange indifference to individual morality. 

Christianity alone can rebuild African society and develop the 
treasuresfhidden there. But Christian missions must not aim at 
destroying wholesale the customs and the character of those tribes. 
They must sublimate them, namely, ‘ utilize the primary instinctive 
tendencies of mankind as a great fund of energy available for the 
higher ends of life.” We heartily support this conception of mis- 
sionary duty, even though we may not apply the principle exactly 
as Mr Smith does. In the eyes of many missionaries who have 
studied this difficult question, some customs which he would main- 
tain or temporarily allow are not capable of such a sublimation. 
For instance, bride-price and polygamy. 

Whatever may be our differences, the suggestions of the author 
on this subject and on methods of education are worthy of all con- 
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sideration. His book is bound to have a deep influence on mis- 
sionary policy in years to come. It combines in a rare degree the 
scientific spirit, love for Africa and the Christian attitude to life. 


Henri A. Junop 
GENEVA 





PICTURES OF CONGO LIFE 


CausERIEs ConGOLAISES. By E. Torpay. Illus. Bruxelles: Librairie 
Albert Dewit. Fr. 15. 1925. 


E hardly have in French, in a condensed form, a more 
interesting and suggestive general interpretation of the 
Bantu peoples in the Congo than M. Torday has given in this book. 
The author’s affection and respect for the people is evident, as shown 
by the following quotation: ‘I dare to hope that my simple talks 
will create in the souls of my readers a little of that sympathy which 
intercourse with the Negroes has created in my own. To know them 
is to love them’ (p. 9). M. Torday is a good observer, and in sixteen 
chapters, with a facile pen, he gives what he calls ‘ impressionist 
pictures ’ of Congolese life and ideas, pleasures and horrors. Some- 
times the picture is most graphic, as, for example, in the town scene 
on pp. 51-2. 

Missionary readers will be thankful for the chapter on religion. 
‘The Negro is profoundly religious . . . religion forms an integral 
part of his life. . . . It inspires and directs at every moment his 
thought and action.” And M. Torday has found that though 
Congolese thought and practice mainly centre around ancestral 
spirits and fetishes, the people have a more or less clear recognition 
of a supreme deity, Zambi, Chembe, Disashi, M’ Fidi Moukoulou, and 
so on. He does not pretend, as do many in our time, that this idea 
has been imported during recent years; on the contrary, all the 
tribes are familiar with a First Cause. 

Contrary to the view expressed by the author, the reviewer 
doubts if the Bantu, who tend to personify everything, are capable 
of imagining God without personality and substance, as a principle 
only. We know, however, that their conceptions about Him are 
always vague and differ greatly. 

For its living language and its richness of suggestion the book 
ought to be useful as a text-book to many young Congo missionaries 
who are desirous of familiarizing themselves with Congo customs, 
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and should help them to find expression in French for what they 
already know. 


Sam HEpDE 
Griso, SWEDEN 





EAST AFRICAN PROBLEMS 


Some ProsieMs or East Arrica. By HiLpEGARDE HinpE, London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1s. 6d. 1926, 


HE affairs of Kenya have become a familiar topic, often 
remarkable for the vague and mistaken ideas which char- 
acterize their discussion. In this pass, it is a decided advantage 
that an eye-witness of life in Kenya has written a book which 
reflects, even while it may exaggerate, the angle of vision of an 
important section of the European community. Mrs Hinde herself 
has spent years in the country as the wife of a senior official, 
and the work of our government administrators in Native areas 
deserves all and more than the credit which she accords it; but it 
is a mistake to think that their patriarchal rule can be artificially 
prolonged, or that the intrusion of civilized life can be automatically 
regulated. Her book is interesting in its implicit confession of a 
triangular duel between the settler, the missionary and the official 
for the title of trustee to the Native, but that contest has lost its 
original angles since the Native himself began to find his minority 
irksome and to participate. 

The reader will be astonished to find such sharp contrasts drawn 
between official and non-official European influences, but Mrs 
Hinde’s conclusions suffer from her unfamiliarity with the changed 
conditions of life during the past few years. A growing perception 
of the importance of the Natives as the pivot on which the future 
turns has brought about a much greater degree of co-operation 
between the constituents of the European community. At the 
same time, however, Mrs Hinde’s incisive description of the issues 
at stake deserves serious attention, and her trenchant criticism 
is a wholesome corrective of the tendency to blur the edges of 
obligation, in following the vicissitudes of a dual policy: her 
strictures, as she points out, are directed at a system and not at 
the individuals who are often its victims rather than its protagonists. 

LonDon H. D. Hooper 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


M. Evie ALLEGRET, D.D., one of the Directors of the Paris Mission 
(Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris), is intimately acquainted 
with social and political conditions in French Equatorial Africa. 
The translation of his paper from the original French has been 
approved by the author. 





The South African problem is discussed by a writer using the 
pseudonym of ‘ X,’ qualified by wide and long-continued experience 
of affairs in the Union to express his views with authority; by 
Professor J. pu Piessis, D.D., D.Litt. of the Theological Seminary 
at Stellenbosch, a leading member of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa; and by Professor D. D. TENco Jazsavu, an African 
graduate of London University and Professor of Bantu languages in 
the South African Native College at Fort Hare. 





Father CaLLaway is a member of the Society of St John the 
Evangelist (the Cowley Fathers), and has worked at St Cuthbert’s, 
in the Diocese of St John’s, Kaffraria, since 1891. 





Professor DiepRICH WESTERMANN, D.Phil., one of the leading 
authorities on Sudanese languages, is a professor in the Seminar fiir 
Orientalische Sprachen in Berlin. From 1900 to 1908 he was in 
Togoland as a missionary of the Berlin Society (Berliner Missions- 
geselischaft), 





The Rev. Donatp Fraser, D.D., now a secretary of the Foreign 
Mission Committee of the United Free Church of Scotland, was a 
missionary of that Church in West Nyasaland from 1896 to 1925. 
He was leader of the Scottish Churches’ Missionary Campaign in 
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1922, and Moderator of the General Assembly of his Church for 
1922-28. He has been appointed Chairman of the Africa Confer- 
ence at Le Zoute in September of this year. 





The writers on the Building of the African Church are the Rev. 
W. C. WiLLoucnusy of the London Missionary Society, Principal of the 
Training Institution at Tiger Kloof from 1904 to 1915 and now Pro- 
fessor of Missions in Africa at the Kennedy School of Missions, Hart- 
ford, U.S.A. ; and the Rev. E. F. Spanton, formerly Chancellor of 
Zanzibar Diocese and Principal of St Andrew’s College for Native 
Teachers at Kiungani, and Secretary of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa since 1925. 





Dr C. T. Loram, LL.B., Ph.D., was formerly Chief Inspector of 
Native Education in Natal and is now one of the three Commissioners 
for Native Affairs in the Union of South Africa. He is a recognized 
authority on Native questions. 





Professor PreERRE Bovet, of the University of Geneva, is Director 
of the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute in that city, where a pro- 
foundly interesting educational work is carried on. Professor Bovet 
has revised the translation of his paper. 


The Rev. J. W. C. DouGAut was secretary to the Phelps-Stokes 
Education Commission in 1924, and then spent ten months studying 
Negro education in the United States. He is the first Educational 
Director under the Jeanes’ Fund in Africa and is working at the 
Training Institute, Kabete, Kenya Colony. 





The Rev. C. E. Witson, formerly a missionary in India, is Foreign 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, London. As Convener 
of the African Christian Literature Committee of the Conference of 
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British Missionary Societies he has close acquaintance with the 
subject on which he writes. 


The Rev. P. H. J. Lerrico, M.D., was a missionary in the 
Philippines from 1902 to 1918. He has travelled widely among 
missions in the Congo. Since 1921 he has been one of the secretaries 
of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in New York. 





Islam in Africa is presented in studies by Professor Maurice 
DearossE of the Ecole des Langues Vivantes in Paris, formerly 
Governor of French Colonies in Africa, and known throughout the 
world as an authority on Islam; by the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D., 
Editor of The Moslem World, whose great knowledge of Islam was 
gained first as a missionary in Arabia and Egypt, and then as a trav- 
eller and missionary in all parts of the Moslem world; and by Dr 
Wa ttTeErR R. MILLER, who has carried on a remarkable work under 
difficult conditions among Moslems in Northern Nigeria, where he 
joined the C.M.S. mission in 1898. 





The late Rev. F. B. Brrpeman, D.D., was for twenty-eight years 
a@ missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, first in Durban, and then in Johannesburg. He was pre- 


paring the article which is published in this number within a few days 
of his death in America in 1925. 





The Rev. Henri Anet, D.D., has travelled in the Congo and 
acts as ‘Agent de Liaison’ between the Congo missions and the 
Belgian authorities. His home in Brussels is a centre for 


missionaries preparing for medical or other work in the Belgian 
colony. 


This number opens with a poem by the Rev. A. S. Cripps, an 
S.P.G. missionary in Mashonaland since 1901, and closes with an 
in memoriam to African missionaries by the Right Rev. H. H. 
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MontcomeryY, D.D., consecrated Bishop of Tasmania thirty-seven 
years ago, and Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel from 1901 to 1918. 





The writers of book reviews are: Lady Lugard, wife of a former 
Governor of Nigeria and author of a valuable work on that region ; 
the Rev. K. E. Laman, D.D., of Lund University, formerly a member 
of the Swedish Missionary Society on the Congo; Missionsinspektor 
W. R. Oettli of the Basel Mission; Pastor K. Roehl, formerly working 
with the Bethel Mission in German East Africa; the Rev. E. W. 
Smith of the British and Foreign Bible Society, whose new book, 
The Golden Stool, is reviewed by the Rev. Henri A. Junod, D. és L. 
of Geneva and formerly a member of the Swiss Romande mission 
in Portuguese East Africa; Missioner Sam Hede, a Congo missionary 
of the Swedish Missionary Society ; and the Rev. D. H. Hooper, until 
lately a missionary in Kenya, and now Africa Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. 
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Map. xv+301 pp. London: Murray. 
21s. 1925. 328. 

Chiefly scientific. 


BLAND KOPTER OCH MUHAMMEDANER I 
FARAONERNAS Lanpb. Nils Rodén. Illus. 
Appendices. 207 . Stockholm: Ev. 
Fosterlands-Stiftelsens Bokférlag. Kr. 5. 
1925. 329. 

An excellent sketch of conditions among the 
Christian and Moslem Egyptians of the present 
day. Refers to missions. e illustrations are 


SLAVES AND Ivory: A Record of Adventure 
and Exploration in the Unknown Sudan and 
among the Abyssinian Slave-raiders. Major 


Henry Darley. Introduction by C. W. 
Hobley. Illus. Maps. xvii+219 pp. 
London: Witherby. 12s. 6d. 1926. 330. 
West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 

THE GoLpEN Stoor. E. W. Smith. Map. 

xvi+328 pp. London: Holborn Pu 


lising House. 5s. 
See review, p. 607. 


fNoTE ON THE BELGIAN PoINT oF VIEW. 
Henri Anet, D.D. IRM, 1926 (July), 584-8. 


See also 326 (Islam). 


1926. 33I. 


East and Central Afriea 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 
Some ProBLeMs oF East AFrica. Hilde- 
ge Hinde. Appendix. 1to7pp. London: 


illiams & Norgate. 1s. 6d. 1926. 333. 
See review, p. 611. 


My AFRICAN NEIGHBORS: Man, Bird and 
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Little, 
12s. 6d. 


Brown, 


xiv+245 pp. Boston: 
$ 1925. 


2.50. London: Cape. 


334. 

Gives the charm of Africa as experienced by a 
gifted recluse. 

South Africa 

(south of the Cunene and Zambest rivers) 
{THE SoutH AFRICAN PROBLEM: From Three 
Different Angles. I. ‘X.’. II. J. du 
Plessis, D.D., D.Litt. III. D. D. Tengo 
Jabavu. IRM, 1926 (July), 344-89. 334a. 


¢SoutH ArFrRica: NatTIvE Poticy. Round 
Table, 1926 (Mar.), 407-14. 335. 

¢SociaL CONDITIONS IN JOHANNESBURG, 
F. B. Bridgman, D.D. IRM, 1926 (July), 
596-83. 3354. 

AMONG THE Bantu Nomabs. Tom 


Brown. Introduction by A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown. Illus. Map. 272 pp. London: 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 1926. 336. 


See review, p. 594. 


INDABA KA MButawa (The Story of Mbulawa). 
‘Silomo.’ 82 pp. Cape Town and Jo- 
hannesburg: Juta. 2s. 6d. 1926. 337. 

Written by a Native Commissioner in Southern 
Rhodesia. Its aim is to further the study of 
English and stimulate the African to desire 
adequate education. 

{THE SEPARATIST CHURCH MoveEMENT. C. T. 
Loram, LL.B., Ph.D. IRM, 1926 (July), 
476-82. 338. 

Gananoa : Die Missionsarbeit im Gebiet von 
Blauberg in Siidafrika. Martin Jackel. 
88 S. Berlin: Heimatdienstverlag. M. 1. 
1926. 339. 


AMBONEEKERIN JOKAPAIVAINEN LErIPA. Kalle 


Koivu. Illus. Maps. 193 pp. Helsinki: 
Suomen Lahetysseura. F.M. 25. 1925. 340. 
See also 277-8 (Biography). 
Madagascar 


EsTERIN Kirja. J. Einrem. 96 Bf - Hel- 
sinki: Suomen N.M.K.Y. (Y¥.W.C.A.). 
F.M. 10. 1925. 341. 


America and the West indies 


Porto Rico: History and Conditions, Social, 
Economic and Political. Knowlton Mixer. 
xxii+329 pp. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $4. 17s. 1926. 342. 

A careful and dependable study with a good 
bibliography and appendices. 

MoDERN MIssIONS IN CHILE AND Brazit. W. 
R. Wheeler; R. G. McGregor; M. M. 
Gillmore; A. T. Reid and R. E. Speer. 
Illus. Maps. xviii+434 pp. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 1926. 343. 


Includes brief historical chapters, notes on 
education in the two countries, a glimpse of the 
Montevideo Congress and some general observa- 





Beast in Nyasaland. Hans Coudenhove. 


tions on South American missions. 











AMONG SovuTH AMERICAN FRIENDS: The 
ournal of a Visit to South America. Stephen 
. Corey. 182 pp. Cincinnati: Powell & 
ite. $1.25. 1925. 344. 
The author, the secretary of the F 
Christian Missionary Society, attended 
Montevideo Congress of 1925. 


VENTURES IN INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 
S. G. Inman. 144 BP. New York: Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 50 cents. 
1925. 345. 

A brief summary and interpretation of the 
Congress on Christian work held at Montevideo 
in April 1925. 


— AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE BIBLE. 
W. F ngage - pp. New York: Revell. 
$1. ¥926. 

Shows Bible y a as a pioneer evangel- 
istic activity. 


Brack Haitr: A Eetany of Africa’s Eldest 
Daughter. Blair Niles. Illus. vii+ 325 pp. 
New York and London: Putnam. $3.50. 
15S. 1926. 347. 

A vivid presentation of the people. 


See also 351 (Jews) ; 359 (Survey). 


Auetraiasia and Oceania 


A SURVEY OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
THE Pu.‘1pPinE IsLanps. By the Board of 
Educational Survey created under Acts 
3162 and 3196 of the NP saggy, me Legislature. 
xviii +677 RP. ureau of Print- 
ing. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. $3. 1925. 348. 

A massive and detailed work, compiled under 
the chairmanship of Dr Paul Monroe, filled with 
charts, tables, statistics and pictures. Indis- 

ble reference book for those working in the 
islands. Index meagre and inadequate. 


— A NaTIon: The changing Philippines. 
D. S. Hibbard. 128 pp. New York: 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 50 cents. 

1926. 349. 
By the President of Silliman Institute. The 


geographical, religious, educational and medical 
advance since 1898. 


FroM SAVAGERY TO CHRIST: The Story of 
David Vule. H. R. Ryecroft. 93 pp. 
London: Epworth Press. 2s. 1926. 350. 

A Solomon Islander who exercised a deep 
religious influence. 


The Jews 


THE Jews oF EasTerRN Europe. Arnold D. 
Margolin. xii+292 pp. New York : Seltzer. 
$2.50. 1926. 351. 

KRIsT OCH ae Arnold  Schalin. 
Illus. 158 pp. Helsingfors: Holger 
Schildts Férlagsaktiebolag. F.M.25. 1924. 
352. 
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Kristus JA ANTIKRISTUS. Arnold ery 
Translated by Arne Ylermi. Illus. } BP. 
Helsinki: Suomen Lahetysseura. FY 
1925. 353. 


Other Fielde 


{THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE INDO-EuRo- 
PEANS. Jarl Ch ntier, Two lectures, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
(London), 1926 (Iv), 147-70. 354. 


We Trisetans: An Intimate Picture. Rin- 
chen Lha-mo a rs Louis King). Historical 
introduction by Louis M. King. Illus. 
viii+228 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 
t2s. 6d. 1926. 355. 


A TIBETAN ON T1BET: The Travels and Ob- 
servations of Paul Sherap a Zédba) 
of Tachienlu. George A. Combe. With 
chapters on Buddhism and the Devil Dance. 
Illus. xx+212 pp. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 1926. 356. 


OSTASIEN - JAHRBUCH. . Witte. Nr. 5. 
tog S. Berlin: Allgem.-Ev.-Prot.-Mis- 
sions-Verein. M.1.50. 1926. 357. 


Contains important articles on the Chinese 
situation. 


EuROPE AND THE East. Norman Dwight 
Harris. xvi+677 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $5. 1926. 358. 

A concise account of European expansion and 
intervention in Asia and the Pacific Ocean from 
1850 to date. Missionary references incidental 
but friendly in tone; valuable bibliography. 
Practically the only dependable one-volume work 
: international politics dealing with the whole 

ast. 


Wortp Dominion Press Pusiications. IN- 
DIGENOUS IDEALS IN Practice. W. F. 
Rowlands. 22 pp. 6d. INsULINDE: A 
Brief Survey of the Dutch East Indies. 
Ma 22 pp. 6d. A Brrp’s-EvYE VIEW 
oF Latin America. O. W. Maps. 39 PP. 
6d. London: World Dominion Press. 1926. 
359- 


THE VaTICAN Mission ExXposiITION: A 
Window on the World. John J. Considine, 
S.T.L. Illus. 177 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.40. 1925. 360. 

For laymen. 

See also 270 isto? * ; 287 (Year-book) ; ; 289 
(World Call) ; (Atlas); 407 (Interna- 
tional Affairs); 409 (inuemee of Christianity). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


Die AussERE Mission : Geschichte und gegen- 
wartiger Stand, nebst Missionskarte der 
Erde. K. Heilmann. 7. Aufl. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. M. 3.60. 1925. 36r. 

Brought up to date. 
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{Die Al 
Menze 
402. 

tNatio1 
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DIE 2 

E. 

(Rebs 


See also 
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For Africa 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
LE ZOUTE 


September 14-21, 1926 


fhe fact that this issue of Quarterly Notes goes out in conjunction with the 
Double Africa Number of the International Review of Missions, specially 
prepared in view of the International Conference on the Christian Mission in 
Africa, makes it desirable to summarize here information already given about 
that Conference at various times. 

The Conference to be held at Le Zoute, in Belgium, from September 14 to 21, 
1926, is an outgrowth of the Conference on Christian Education in Africa, held 
at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, England, just two years before. The earlier con- 
ference had international representatives ; the 1926 conference is fully inter- 
national in its personnel and in its scope. It meets under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council. The Chairman will be the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, one of the best-known of the Scottish missionaries in Nyasaland. 

The membership will not exceed 250; of this number, 200 will be delegates 
appointed by mission boards in America, Great Britain and on the continent of 

rope who have work in Africa; the remaining 50 places are reserved for 
consultative members, including government officials, educationists and African 
Christians, who can contribute valuable experience. 

At the time of writing delegates’ registration forms are coming in ; several 
leaders of wide experience from Africa are arranging to attend, and satisfactory 
plans for the reception of the whole party have been completed at Le Zoute. 

The subjects to be discussed are those dealt with in the July number of the 
International Review of Missions. Those who generally see Quarterly Notes 
only in their separate issue will do well to secure this Special Double ea 
of the Review.! 

The committee of arrangements met in London with international member- 
ship in early June, and meets again in July, to complete the programme. It is 
canehis that various subjects will be closely considered in sectional meetings 
with a view to furthering effective work in the general meetings. 

The aim of the Conference is not to pass large resolutions in general terms, 
but to focus light from every angle upon actual situations as an essential pre- 

1 Price 58. post free, from 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. For 10s. 6d. the Review can 
be secured for the whole year. 
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liminary to a new co-operation between the forces of truth and justice at work 
for the peoples of Africa. Divergent views will be frankly stated in order that 
the difficulty of racial and political adjustment may not be slurred over but 
faced. The presentation of the Christian Gospel will gain new significance 
against this background of real life. 

Prayer is confidently“asked from Christian people, at each home base and 
in all mission fields, that the purpose of God for Africa through this Conference 
may be fulfilled. 





China Notes 


Action of Canadian Missionary Societies.—An unofficial conference of executive 
officers, members and missionaries on furlough of Canadian missionary societies 
was held in Toronto, February 18-19, 1926. The Conference expressed its deep 
sympathy with the rulers and people of China in the difficulties with which they 
are confronted during this period of transition which affects so deeply every 
aspect of their national life and international relationships, and, in general line 
with the Standing Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, resolved : 


(1) That they do not desire that the legal rights of their missions and missionaries 
in China should in future rest ph ony existing treaties between Great Britain and China, 
and in particular upon the so-called toleration clauses in those treaties dealing specifically 
with missionary work ; and they desire that their future legal rights and liberties should 
be those freely accorded to them by China as a Sovereign Power and agreed upon in 
equal conference with China. 

(2) That they note with satisfaction the announcement of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of their readiness to join in Hy eg a comprehensive revision of outing 
treaties between Great Britain and China. So far as the interests of missions an 
missionaries are concerned, they would welcome the substitution for the present articles 
relating to extra-territoriality of such provision for the admim.tration of justice and 
the < syn of the life and property of British nationals as may be agreed upon in 
equal conference between China and Great Britain. 

The Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions to the 
Prime Minister of Canada, as Minister of External Affairs, and to the Chinese 
Consul-General in Canada. 

The China Association for Christian Higher Education held its second 
biennial meeting at Shanghai, February 12-16, 1926. One of the chief subjects 
of discussion was necessarily that of the newly issued government regulations 
for the registration of schools. In — to this matter no definite decisions 
were reached, but the feeling of the Conference was that while no action must 
be taken which would modify the Christian character of the education given 
in their colleges, the present —— programmes might well be made more 
effective in developing Christian character in the students. 

Educational Regulations in China.—On p. i of Quarterly Notes for April, 
it was stated that the ‘third clause’ in the new regulations might divide the 
opinion of Christian educators. It should have been the ‘ sixth clause,’ which 
deals with the proposed exclusion of religious courses from among the required 
subjects. No exception has been taken to clause 3, which deals with the appoint- 
ment of a Chinese as president or vice-president. 

Christian Literature Society for China.—In the report of the work of this 
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society for the year endin September 30, 1925, mention is again made of a 
Chinese Enc — of Religton and Ethics. Articles for translation have 
been carefully chosen from the ten volumes of Hastings’ well-known work, and 
although it will be some while yet before the task is complete, steady progress 
is being made. 


Comparative Missionary Finance 


ger table which follows shows the aggregate income of the wat 
societies co-operating in the National Missionary Organizations whic 
are represented in the International Missionary Council. The work of Roman 
Catholic missions is not included. A similar statement is prepared annually in 
accordance with instructions given by the Council at its Oxford Meeting in 1923. 
Details for the years §1919, 1920 and 1921 have been previously published. 
The Rev. A. L. Warnshuis has prepared these figures in his New York office. 




















' 
Rate of a 
? Exchange, ap 
1922. 1923. | 1924. Average. |oict¢ Dec neome 
| "1925. reduced to 
| net Sterling. 
| 
Australia. £ 172,436 270,829 | 277,144 240,136 o* £240,136 | 
Belgium . o | wee 62,434 59,000 | 83,342 68,259 | 107° 
Denmark . . | Kr. | 2,177,604 2,523,608 | 2,477,279 2,392,797 19°60 122,081 
Finland (3 societies) | M. 8,934,205 4,746,488 5,046,714 4,575,802 | 192°75 23,739 
ee +» ic  ¢ tae 1,557,284 1,797,000 _ 1,660,500 1,671,595 | 129° 12,958 | 
Germany. . M. i 2 | 3,023,804 Bs 20°37 148,444 
Great Britain £ 2,363,921 2,370,845 2,421,489 2,385,418 es 2,385,418 
Netherlands . FIL. 1,046,463 1,148,789 1,142,361 1,112,538 12°06 92,250 
New Zealand. ./| £ 49,468 se dun ba ™ ‘on 
U.S.A. and Canada | $ 34,000,000 * | 38,865,932 | 39,000,000 * | 37,288,644 4°85} 7,684,419 
Norway . » oh ee 3,975,511 3,890,976 | 4,367,995 4,078,161 23°90 170,634 
Sweden . Kr. | 3,936,909 8,907,684 | 3,824,770 3,889,818 18°08 215,145 
Switzerland Fr. 1,502,890 1,466,300 | 1,477,450 1,482,213 25.90 69,076 
South Africa £ es ee as $< “m “7 
£11,154,938 





























1 It was impossible in 1922 and 1923 to express the aggregate income of German societies in terms of 
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Dr Mott’s Pacific Tour 


Aé this bulletin goes to press, Dr Mott is arriving in the United States after 
his long and useful tour in the Pacific. In addition to many other mission- 
ary engagements he met in conference with Christian leaders and representatives 
of the National Christian Councils in Japan (at Kamakura, December 21), in 
Korea (at Seoul, December 28 to 29), and in China (at Shanghai, January 5 to 7). 
Among the subjects discussed in the various countries was the proposal to 
hold an enlarged meeting of the International Missionary Council, with increased 
representation from the indigenous Churches of the Far East, Africa and Latin 
America. Recommendations from these conferences, together with expressions 
of opinion from mission fields subsequently visited and from the co-operating 
missions in New Zealand and Australia which also met with Dr. Mott, will 
enrich the deliberations of the Committee of the International Missionary Council 
when it meets in Sweden in mid-July. 


| 
| 
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German Missions in British Territory 


2 ge developments in the German mission situation have been reported as 
they occurred, but it may be as well to review the whole position through- 
out the British Empire. 
In AFRICA 


In the Gold Coast the Basel and Bremen Missions have been included in 
the list of ‘ recognized ’ societies. Bremen missionaries have been in the Ewe 
area under the United Free Church of Scotland since 1924, five Basel men arrived 
at the end of 1925. Though the Basel Mission is now responsible for the work 
in Ashanti, the Bremen Mission for that in the Ewe speaking districts, and the 
Scottish Mission for the rest of the former German work, all three are but sections 
of one African Church. On December 27th the first meeting of the Council 
was held, and the spirit in which the deliberations were then carried on gave 

romise of the happiest possible co-operation between Africans, Germans, 
ts and Swiss. 

In the British sphere of the Cameroons the Basel Mission has been ‘ recog- 
nized ’ and has four men in the field who are working in co-operation with the 
Paris Mission which is caring for the former Basel work in the French sphere. 
An application for ‘ recognition ’ from the German Baptist Mission is now under 
cumsblantien by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

In South Africa German mission work was not interrupted and in South- 
West Africa the Rhenish Mission continues except in its Ovambo area, which is 
in charge of the Finnish Mission. 

In Tanganyika Territory the Berlin, Bielefeld and Leipzig Missions have 
been included in the list of ‘ recognized ’ societies, and have resumed almost 
all of their old work. Berlin has three men in the Konde Synod (which was 
in charge of the United Free Church of Scotland) and the Church of Scotland 
will hand over the section of the Hehe Synod which is still in its care so soon 
as Berlin is financially able to take it. The work in Usaramo has been in charge 
of a Native pastor since the Germans left, but permission has now been given 
to one of the former missionaries to return there. The Bielefeld Mission has 
three men and a nurse now in the field. The Leipzig Mission has three men 
and two nurses at work and three more men are to sail in April. The American 
mission (the Augustana Synod) which took over responsibility for the Leipzig 
area in 1922, continues there, but the permanent division of the field is not 
yet finally agreed upon by the two missions. The generous help of all the other 
German missions has ual it possible for the German Province of the Moravian 
Church to contemplate the resumption of its work on the northern shore of 
Lake Nyasa. Arrangements are now in train with the United Free Church to 
hand back this area. 

The application of the Neukirchen Mission for permission to resume its 
work on the Tana River in Kenya Colony is still under consideration by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. , 


In InpIa 


In India things are moving. In 1925 the Government of India announced 
that German missionary societies might now be recommended for inclusion in 
the list of ‘ recognized ’ societies under the provisions of Memorandum A (which 
governs the admission of missionaries of alien nationality). The Conference of 
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British Missionary Societies was requested, however, to satisfy itself before 
making any such recommendation that agreement had been reached between 
the returning mission, the Indian Church and the occupying mission so that there 
would be no danger of subsequent friction. These agreements are now being 
worked out, and as they are completed the necessary applications for recognition 
are being forwarded by the Conference of British Missionary Societies to the 
India Office. Two former missionaries were sent by the Gossner Mission last 

ear to Chota Nagpur to consult with the Autonomous Church and the American 

utheran Mission regarding the future of the work. One of the missionaries 
has been allowed to remain in Chota Nagpur during the progress of discussion. 
An agreement has now been completed and the Gossner Mission has been 
‘recognized.’ Recognition has also been given to the Breklum or Schleswig- 
Holstein Mission, which has arranged for a division of its former field with the 
United Lutheran Church. The Director and a former missionary of the Leipzig 
Mission are now in India on a similar errand, and two Leipzig missionaries are 
working under the Church of Sweden Mission pending a settlement. Four 
Basel missionaries are in Malabar under a temporary arrangement with the 
London Missionary Society. A scheme of federation has been agreed upon by 
the home boards of the Basel and Kanarese Missions, and application has been 
made for the ‘ recognition ’ of the Basel Mission for work in Malabar. 


In Cuina 


In Hongkong the orphanage maintained by the Berlin Women’s Union has, .- 
at their request, been sold and the money handed to the mission for use on the 
mainland of China. The Hildesheim Blind Mission has also decided to withdraw 
from Hongkong and concentrate on its work on the mainland. The Rhenish 
and Basel ‘Missions are not resuming their full former work, but each has received 
permission to send one man who will be able to act as treasurer and agent for 
the work in Kwangtung and provide a resting-place for missionaries on their 
way to or from Germany. 


In New Guinea 
In New Guinea the order that all German missionaries of the Neuendettelsau 
and Rhenish Missions should be replaced by 1927 by Australian Lutherans or 


Americans of the Iowa Synod was cancelled last year, and the Germans will be 
allowed to remain. B. D. G. 





Opium Legislation in India 


it the Council of State, on February 9, 1926, the Viceroy outlined a new opium 
policy contemplated by the Government of India, as under : 


(a) To take steps to prevent smuggling, as an obstacle to the effectual suppression 
of the use of prepared opium, within next five years ; 

(6) To ad a progressively exports of opium from India until such exports are 
extinguished, except as regards the re of opium for strictly medical purposes ; 

(c) To discontinue auction sales of opium in India, as soon as the a for 
ge _ in process of negotiation with the Government of French Indo-China, should 

concluded. 


The negotiations referred to above being concluded on March 27, the sale of opium 
by auction in India is now discontinued. 
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The Rev. W. Paton in America 


HE Rev. W. Paton, secretary of the National Christian Council of India, spent 
some weeks recently in the United States and Canada. During this time he met 
with many missionary societies working in India, and was given the opportunity of 
laying before the Foreign Missions Conference of North America both the work of the 
National Christian Council of India and also in particular the Indian Literature Fund. 
The work done by the Council in India in the matter of opium opened a number of doors, 
and he was able to meet with several leading public men in Washington and elsewhere, 
and spoke at meetings under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association. He was 
able also to be present and speak at the annual meeting of the American Christian 
Literature Society for Moslems, a body to which missionaries in India are much in- 
debted, and to preach or lecture at a number of universities or colleges. 

Interviews were arranged also with several of the secretaries and members of the 
great educational foundations associated with the names of Rockefeller, Phelps-Stokes 
and Carnegie, which are doing so much for educational advance. 

Mr Paton expects to return to India in the autumn of the present year. 


National Days of Prayer for Missions 


Great Britain.—St. Andrew's Day, November 30th, will again be recognized as a 
o- season for intercession not only, as for many years past, by the Church of 

land, but also by all the bodies represented in the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. bn Sunday, November 28th, the Rev. W. R. 
Maltby, President of the Wesleyan Conference for 1926-7, has been invited to give 
an address from the London Broadcasting Station. He hopes to speak on the world 
call of missionary work to the whole Church. 

China.—The week of prayer of the World’s Evangelical Alliance (the first week in 
January) is customarily Bead throughout China. In addition, a day of prayer for 
China during the New Year holidays (about mid-February) is observed. Both seasons 
were appointed for prayer in 1926 and will be kept in 1927 also. 

India.—July 25th has been appointed as the day.of prayer in India. A special call 
is to be issued, translated into the various vernaculars. 

Germany.—The German Churches, as has been their practice in past years, offered 
special prayer for missions at Epiphany, Easter or Ascension tide. 

France.—The annual week of prayer in France is always the first complete week 
in January. Wednesday in that oak is always the special day of intercession for 
foreign missions. 

It will be remembered that in 1922 the International Missionary Council 
investigated the possibility of a common day of prayer for missions throughout the 
world. Owing to pre-existing national engagements and customary dates for special 
peayre no united action proved possible. The movement, however, resulted in a 

velopment of united prayer in several countries and mission fields. The Editors will 
be glad to be kept in touch with arrangements for national missionary intercession. 





One Hundred New Subscribers 


A®* interesting and successful method for ne the circulation of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions has been at work in Holland for the last two years. 
Baroness van Boetzelaer, wife of one of the best-known continental leaders who have 
taken part in the work of the International Missionary Council, has personally under- 
taken the task of bringing the Review to the notice of people of education and culture 
in Holland. The business department of the Review has already received the names 
of over one hundred new subscribers as the result of this sustained and devoted work. 
Personal letters—sometimes as many as a dozen in a day—are written to probable 
subscribers whose names are obtained by enquiry from ministers and others. In these 
letters the nature of the Review and its contents, its importance as an interpretation 
of the present world situation and the need for largely increased missionary activity 
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are indicated. Particulars are given as to price and as to transmission of subscriptions 
to London. The response has been so encouraging as to offer full recompense for so 
arduous a task. The Advisory Business Committee of the Review at its last meeting 
directed that a letter of grateful appreciation be sent to Baroness van Boetzelaer. 
The Review would be glad to have similar correspondents in other countries ; the 
management are prepared to put a few free copies of the Review regularly at the dis- 
al of such correspondents for sending to missionaries abroad. Full particulars can 
had from the Editors, at the office of the Review, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 


National Organizations Represented in the 
International Missionary Council 
REVISED DIRECTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists.) 


Australia.—United Missionary Council of Australia. 
Secretary—Rev. G. E. Downton, Cathedral Buildings, Swanston Street, 
Melbourne. 
Belgium.—Société Belge des Missions Protestants au Congo. 
Secretary—M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Brussels. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
Secretaries—Rev. K. T. Chung, Miss Y. J. Fan, Dr H. T. Hodgkin, Rev. 
E. C. Lobenstine, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Secretary—Professor F. Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade, 27, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Correspondent—Miss Johannson, 29 Korkeavnorenkatn, Helsingfors. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Secretaries—M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 
Boulevard Arago, Paris (XIV°). 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 
ees + Sele ~ gy antag D. Theol. M. Schlunk, Blumenau 144, Ham- 
urg 23. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Secretary—Kenneth Maclennan, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Secretaries—Rev. W. Paton, P. O. Philip, 1114 Russa Road, Post Office 
Elgin Road, Calcutta. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Secretaries—Rev. R. C. Armstrong, Ph.D., Rev. K. Miyazaki, 23 
Kamitomizaka, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 
The Netherlands.—Commissie van Advies. 
Secretary—Dr Joh. Rauws, Zendingsbureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
New Zealand.—Missionary Societies in New Zealand. 
(National Missionary Organization not yet formed.) 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Secretary—Chr. Dons, Boks 548, Oslo. 
South Africa.—Missionary Societies of South Africa. 
Secretary—Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, P.O. Box 144, Cape Town. 
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Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Secretary—Rev. Jakob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm. 
Switzerland.—Association of Missionary Societies in Switzerland. 
Secretary—Rev. Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin des Cédres, Lausanne. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Secretaries—Fennell P. Turner, L. B. Moss, 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Notes and News 


The Conseil Protestant du Congo (Congo General Conference of Protestant 
Missions) is hoping to hold a Jubilee general conference in Congo in September 1928. 
The general outline of the programme has been pre . Fraternal delegates are 
expected to be present from all adjacent regional conferences. 


Movements of I.M.C. Secretaries.—Mr J. H. Oldham has concluded his tour in 
South and East Africa, arriving in England on May 23rd. 
Dr A. L. Warnshuis is due to arrive in England from America at the end of June. 


Committee of the Council.—As previously announced, the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council is to meet at Raittvik, Sweden, July 17-26. A report 
will be available for our October issue. 


Contents of the July number of the Jnternational Review of Missions.—A note of 
these will interest readers of Quarterly Notes who do not see the Review. They are as 
follows :—Poem, by Arthur Shearley Cripps ;—The Christian Mission in Africa: An 
Introductory Note ;—Black and White in Africa: A French Point of View, by Elie 
Allégret ;— South African Problem: From Three Different Angles, I. by ‘X’; II. b 
J. du Plessis; III. by D. D. Tengo Jabavu ;—Manners and Race Relationships, by G. 
Callaway arly og and Health in Africa, by J. H. Oldham ;—The Value of. the 
African’s Past, by Diedrich Westermann ;—The listic 4p roach to the African, 
by Donald Fraser Breer ay, howe African Church, I. by W. C. Willoughby; IT. by E. F. 
Spanton ;—The Separatist Church Movement, by C. T. Loram ;—Education as Viewed 
by the pa “Og ea Commissions, by Pierre Bovet ;—Religious Education, by J. W. C. 
Dougall ;—The Provision of a Christian Literature for Africa, by C. E. Wilson ;—The 
Ministry of Health and Welfare Work, by P. H. J. Lerri Fo in Africa, I. by 
Maurice Delafosse ; IT. by S. M. Zwemer; III. by W. R. Miller ;—Social Conditions in 
Johannesburg, by F. B. Bridgman ;—Note on the Belgian Point of View, by H. Anet; 
—In Remembrance, by Bishop Montgomery; Reviews of Books ;—International 
Bibliography. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and matey eis og 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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IS A CONVICTION OF THE SUPERI- 
ORITY OF HIS MESSAGE ESSEN- 
TIAL TO THE MISSIONARY ?? 


By HEINRICH FRICK, D.TuHeot., Dr Put. 


INTRODUCTION 


T first sight the question which forms the title of this 
paper seems a curious one. Yet can there be any 
doubt of the answer ? 

As a matter of history the answer is ‘ Yes,’ for throughout 
the course of history all the missionary movements, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, have been inspired by the con- 
viction that our own religion was final and that as soon as 
it entered the sphere where they had held ancestral sway 
all other religions would have to efface themselves. 

As a matter of principle, too, we must answer ‘ Yes,’ for 
the only justification for the attempt to displace the forms 
of ethnic religion lies in the fundamental principle that the 
essence of religion is identical with Christianity alone, be- 
cause Christianity alone contains the perfect and final 
revelation. ‘God, having of old time spoken . . . by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 

1 This article is designed to form the basis of further studies on the Christian 


message in relation to non-Christian thought. Dr Frick writes: ‘ The closing section of 
this article offers only a sketch of ideas to be discussed in further contributions.’—Ep. 
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these days spoken unto us in His Son’ (Heb. i. 1, 2), that 
is to say, spoken perfectly, universally and conclusively. 

Thirdly, on a not less important ground —that of 
psychology—we must answer ‘ Yes.’ If a missionary is to 
persevere for long periods of service amid the hard condi- 
tions to which he is exposed, he must possess in his soul a 
reserve of vigour inexhaustible. He must feel himself a 
missionary in the literal sense of the Latin missus, sent 
forth by an all-conquering Sovereign, the Lord of Life and 
Death. On these grounds it is a simple scientific fact that 
every missionary enterprise is based on a fundamental 
sense of superiority in the mind of the missionaries. 

Yet there is to-day a growing movement to set missionary 
work in a new light by dissolving this sense of superiority. 
Perhaps the most striking expression is Dr D. J. Fleming’s 
Whither Bound in Missions (New York, 1925). In _ its 
first chapter entitled ‘ Eradicating a Sense of Superiority ’ 
Dr Fleming describes a growing resentment at the 
western dominating type. He feels that we ought to 
acknowledge an essential truth underlying that resentment. 
Our traditional attitude towards other races has been 
governed by a naive feeling of superiority, but to-day we 
must be impartial enough to recognize that each race has 
its special gift and its special contribution to civilization. 
Humanity is not identical with the white races; it is a com- 
bination of different races, one family of many brethren. 
So the second chapter goes on to speak of ‘ mutuality in 
giving and receiving’ and demands a re-interpretation of 
the missionary movement. The result of this re-inter- 
pretation may be summarized as a missionary movement 
minus the sense of superiority. 

An example may illustrate how much is involved in this 
tendency. Dr Fleming discusses the question whether the 
Old Testament is one of the indispensable foundations for 
the faith of a Christian congregation, or whether we should 
not look for “‘ a Holy Scripture ’ from the hereditary religious 
literature of each nation and regard this as the background 
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and the preparation for the New Testament. As an in- 
stance he quotes a custom from a Christian monastery near 
Nanking in China—‘ at worship the song may be a Chris- 
tian hymn, a Jewish psalm or a passage from a Buddhist 
psalter ’ (pp. 98-9). A Buddhist chant is here regarded as 
standing on a level with the Old Testament psalms. 

On page 101 Dr Fleming quotes a Chinese scholar who 
‘urges the doing away with the Old Testament because he 
thinks that it—especially the imprecatory psalms—has had 
a large place in making the West warlike.’ Though it is 
not clear whether Dr Fleming approves this proposal, it 
seems improbable. I understand him to quote it as a 
proof of the degree to which opinions may vary, rather 
than as a proposal justified on theological grounds. On the 
other hand, he does not explicitly reject it. 

But other documents are less cautious. In the Christian 
Century of August 27th, 1925, on the subject of ‘ The Oriental 
Christ,’ W. E. Barton writes : 


If I were a Chinese, or an Indian, or a Persian, I might say, ‘ It is 
just as legitimate for me to find prophecies of the Christ in the Scriptures 
of my own people as it was for Paul.’ It is just as legitimate for me to 
perpetuate some of the rites of my nation in my kind of Christianity as it 
was for the early Jewish Christians to carry over a cartload of their tradi- 
tion and custom, or for you occidental Christians, whose ancestors shivered 
on the edge of the frigid zone, to take over the solar festivals of your 
bloody heathen ancestors from the dim north woods.’ 


There is no doubt that more than ever before we ought 
to study the problem of how to naturalize Christianity. 
Doubtless we ought to become Africans to the Africans and 
Indians to the peoples of India, but it is just as true that at 
a certain point in the process we shall come up against a 


1The comparison with Paul does not hold good, because he did not regard the Old 
Testament as a national document, but as a special divine revelation. Neither he 
nor the Church in general allowed any natives of Syria or Egypt, Greece or Rome to 
* find prophecies’ as a sort of compensation for the Jewish Old Testament. The Old 
Testament was in their eyes part of the Bible—the document of God’s activity in 
revelation. They did not place it on the same level as national tradition. Such com- 
parisons were only allowed when they seemed likely to aid the Christian apologetic. 
See the section on ‘ The Superiority of Christianity,’ pp. 639-46. 
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frontier which we have no right to cross. The general 
task of missions is not to naturalize Christianity but to 
Christianize nature ; not to nationalize the Church, but to 
set the stamp of Christianity on the nations. 

We endanger this principle if we go out of our way to 
accommodate ourselves with variations of the human type, 
whether these are inherited from nature or bred by a parti- 
cular civilization. For example, to disallow the unique 
importance of the Old Testament is to violate the special 
character of Christianity. Whatever touches the Old Testa- 
ment touches the Bible as a whole, and the Bible is the char- 
acteristic instrument of God’s revelation. Setting on one 
side individual differences as to the value of various portions 
of the Bible we must acknowledge the general teaching of 
Christian history that Christianity is based on the belief 
in a special divine revelation through the Law and the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, through Christ and through 
the experience of the ancient Church described in the New 
Testament. To cut out one of these elements is to remove 
a characteristic trait of the revelation as a whole. Further, 
if we set ourselves to reshape Christianity in this way, there 
is no reason why we should stop at the Old Testament. 
Why should we not apply the same principle to sections of 
the New? We are in danger of rushing from one extreme 
to the other. In missionary and in other Christian work 
our mistake may have been to neglect the peculiar genius of 
each nation. Herein we can frankly confess our fault. 
But it would have been an even greater fault to neglect 
the peculiar genius of Christianity. That would destroy 
the foundation of our missionary consciousness. 

It is our task then to discover the narrow but decisive 
frontier between lawful and unlawful accommodation with 
the national point of view of any people. To secure the 
answer to this question missions must claim the aid of 
systematic theology, but, as we shall see, the students of 
theoretic religion can only give us effective help if they call 
in as collaborators the missionaries at work on the field. 
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We have therefore to discuss how the problem arose and 
the questions we must ask in the mission field. 


How THE PROBLEM AROSE 


We can do something to clarify the situation by four 
diagrams. Here is the first : 


DIAGRAM | 
1, THE SENDING COUNTRY, il, THE FIELD OF THE 
MISSION. 
RELIGION 
la. The Gospel as the basis of | 2a. The heart of the religion 
Christianity. ~s which holds the field. 
10. ‘Christianity’ as its historic ~s\ 26. ‘Heathenism' as its his- 
manifestation, toric manifestation. 
CIVILIZATION 
le. Ideals, ~.. 2c. Ideals, 
1d, Reality in visible life. ~>- 2d, Reality in visible life. 


The traditional mistake in comparing Christianity with 
heathenism is marked by the dotted arrows. Many friends 
of missions abroad and many more at home have been one- 
sided in their methods of comparison. They have com- 
pared the ideals of Christianity with the actual facts of 
heathenism, the Gospel in its purity with foreign religions 
in their historic manifestation, the theoretic conceptions of 
a Christianized social order with the realities of life in non- 
Christian lands. By this means they have been able to 
emphasize the need of heathenism and the purity of Chris- 
tianity and so to generate a self-consciousness of final 
superiority. 

But we ought by this time to have learned that it is 
illegitimate to compare the ideal of one side with the reality 
of the other. We have to acknowledge that in Christianity 
also actual living falls far short of the theoretic conception. 
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Indeed, reality always lags behind the ideal. Yet reality 
is always more than the manifestation we see, for it is 
always governed by those tendencies which are capable of 
bringing the ideals into being. Therefore we can only 
judge the real life of a religion not our own when we take 
into account, first and foremost, its idealistic tendencies. 
It is one of the great results of the evolution of human know- 
ledge in recent decades that we are able to perceive the 
idealistic tendencies in all those religions and civilizations 
which we used to sum up as heathenism. It is to this 
development that we owe our modern distaste for the word 
heathen. We now gladly acknowledge that heathenism also 
has its ideals—living forces inspiring real life—and that 
Christianity also suffers from a concrete expression which 
is far removed from the height of its ideals. Indeed, as soon 
as we associate Christianity with the failure to accomplish 
the ideals of which it makes profession, we conceive a 
parallel distaste for this word also. On the other hand, we 
have learned to analyse out the ideals of heathenism from its 
outward appearance and to give appreciation to their worth. 

But the common mistake of to-day is the comparison 
which is marked by the plain arrow. There are authors 
of well-known books—I think of Graf Keyserling in Das 
Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen—who delight to compare 
the backwardness and brutality of the so-called Christian 
nations with the brighter side of heathenism, its luminous 
and attractive ideals. Are not even our missionary workers 
at home and abroad in the same danger? If the movement 
to abolish the sense of superiority goes so far as to permeate 
not only the methods of propaganda, but also the sub- 
conscious background of feeling and emotion, then we shall 
find ourselves face to face with a crisis in the missionary 
enterprise and even in our own personal faith; we shall 
lose that courage of conviction and steadiness of attitude 
without which active Christianity cannot exist. 

It follows that we have to discover methods of com- 
parison as accurate and scrupulous as we can make them: 
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We must first divide religion and civilization and then in 
either case go on to distinguish the ideal from the reality. 
So we shall get a fourfold system of just comparisons as 
shown in the diagram: 1 (a) with 2 (a), 1 (b) with 2 (bd), 
1 (c) with 2 (c), 1 (d) with 2 (d). When, for example, we 
speak of the state of family life, we shall first determine 
what is the special phenomenon that we propose to discuss. 
In so far as some missionaries have regarded it as a symbol of 
higher civilization and even of religion that a man and his 
wife should take their meals at the same time and at the 
same table, they have forgotten to examine the special 
question. They ought to have seen first that it concerns 
social standards rather than religion, and second, that 
beneath such a custom the ideal of marriage is at work (and 
especially of the relations between married people), differing 
from that which we hold in the West. If they had done so, 
they would have been able to find a better way of Christian- 
izing national custom than by constraining married people 
to take their meals in the European way. Feeling is an 
important element in spiritual and moral life. If a mis- 
sionary runs counter to intimate feeling he endangers the 
results of his work, and may even make conversion difficult. 


DIAGRAM II 
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But between the four levels of comparison there are 
important differences. The most crucial is the comparison 
between the Gospel itself and the heart of any given historical 
religion. According to a Christian Weltanschauung, the 
heart of each religion will dominate the whole civilization of 
its territory. The value of the civilization will then depend 
in greater or less degree on the central teaching of its re- 
ligion. This may be illustrated by Diagram II on the 
previous page—Circles of Religious and Cultural Life. 

In this diagram a, b, c, d correspond to the same in 
Diagram I. The central circle represents the religious ideal 
of apeople. From it beams (the radii in the diagram) radiate 
outwards to each of the surrounding circles, but the further 
we move towards the circumference the thinner and less 
frequent do the beams become. Thus the practical religious 
life (6) draws a rich inspiration from the religious ideal. 
The civilization (c) is poorer in inspiration, while (d), the 
life of daily monotony, receives least of all. The chief and 
fundamental vision is always realized in decreasing’ degrees, 
the outermost circle, visible life, giving only a weak re- 
flection of the central sun. : 

Yet because all the different circles are influenced by the 
centre, we are justified in speaking of Christian nations, 
Christian civilization and Christian life in personal and public 
affairs. By this term we mean that the Gospel of Christ 
is acknowledged as the heart of life. In non-Christian 
civilizations, however, another religious idea is the centre 
of the corresponding circles. 

We are now better qualified to analyse our hereditary 
sense of superiority. At first it was to the Gospel that 
Christians attributed superiority and final importance. 
But afterwards the value put upon the centre was trans- 
ferred to all the dependent circles of life. Convinced of 
the essential superiority of the Gospel over the other forms 
of religion, the Christian consciousness became also con- 
vinced that each of the different regions of daily life, in so 
far as it was influenced by the Gospel, was superior to the 
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corresponding region in the life of any non-Christian nation. 
That would have been true if we had always been careful 
to emphasize the qualification ‘ in so far as it was influenced 
by the Gospel.’ But in our habitual thinking we are in- 
clined to forget this qualification and to identify the state 
of civilization in the West with a real Christian order of 
life. By an illicit generalization we applied to our present 
conditions the superiority which belongs properly to the 
Gospel. Therein lies the reason for the present reaction. 

It is indeed necessary to acknowledge that our racial 
civilization displays no final superiority. The world has 
other civilizations which include not only ideals, but also 
definitely realized standards of life. Even our actual 
religious life as it is generally revealed in Christian Churches 
as they are, must be placed on the same level as the other 
world religions, i.e. as one of the numerous historical 
attempts to realize the will of God on earth. So Graf von 
Zinzendorf, founder of the Moravian Church and leader 
of the first heroic epoch of Protestant missions, would not 
allow his brethren to cultivate a consciousness of the 
superiority of European civilization and ‘ our Christianity.’ 
On the other hand, he allowed and actually enjoined the 
same boundless confidence in the Gospel as he had himself. 
He would never have approved such phrases about the Old 
Testament as those quoted earlier in this article. There- 
fore we conclude that however strong may be the case to- 
day for dissolving the traditional sense of superiority of 
Christendom, we must arrest the process of dissolution 
before it touches the Gospel, the heart, the ideal centre 
of our religion and civilization. As long as we claim to 
be Christians in deed and truth, we must cultivate a certain 
consciousness of superiority. .This is the necessary basis 
of all our foreign propaganda which deserves the name 
missio, ‘ sending out.’ 

I suppose we must analyse even the heart of our religion 
in the same way, for our civilization is inspired at its centre 
by forces of varied origin. Beside the Gospel, there are 
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elements drawn from ancient Greece, and a collection of 
modern principles which arose in Western Europe in the 
eighteenth century. The heart of our civilization is in 
itself complex, and we must carefully distinguish this from 
the Gospel which draws and guides it. To be explicit, 
our civilization may be called Christian so far as its heart 
is attracted and inspired by the Gospel and the other regions 
of life are influenced by the divine power. We thus come 
to our third diagram : 


DIAGRAM lil 


System 1 System 2. 


Here Fig. 1 on the left symbolizes Christian civilization ; 
for its heart circle (a) is effectively influenced by the Gospel, 
it evolves and grows towards that Gospel. In consequence 
all the other regions, (b) Practical Religion, (c) Ideals of 
Civilization and (d) Realized Standards of Life, are also 
being drawn upward by the same forces. 

Fig. 2 on the right illustrates the condition of a non- 
Christian or heathen nation. This is not yet directed or 
inspired by the Gospel. The idea of the missionary message 
is marked by the dotted line directed on to it from the 
Gospel. 

But now comes our fourth and last step from the idea 
underlying missions to their actual practice. 
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-As a matter of practical fact the missionaries are able 
to declare the Gospel not in its abstract purity, but only 
in its concrete appearance, as we have become acquainted 
with it through the religion and civilization which we have 
inherited. The whole system in the sending country in- 
fluences the system of religion and conduct in the field of 
missionary work. 


DIAGRAM IV 
Sending Country Field of the Mission 








System 1 System 2. 


The missionary message, therefore, does not convey the 
eternal and immutable revelation unaffected by human 
expression. It is in itself a translation of that revelation 
into our common life. This can only be a gift to non- 
Christian lands on condition that it is translated once again 
into the common life of another race, i.e. from traditional 
Christianity as we know it into standards of civilization 
hitherto non-Christian. 

Thus on four points we have a mutual contact, together 
with a resultant outflow from the Christianized into the 
un-Christianized order of life. The civilization and religion 
of system 1 influence the corresponding spheres of system 2 
(note the four arrows in the diagram). In each of these 
regions there is the task of translation. It is not enough 
to expel the earlier standards of the particular mission field 
and to. fill their place by a foreign style of life artificially 
imported. That would be propaganda, i.e. making men 
after our own likeness, instead of fulfilling the missionary 
command to make disciples of Christ. Therefore the specific 
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task and difficulty of all missionary work is to translate 
the Gospel from our own language and style of life into the 
corresponding atmosphere of each field. This means, above 
all, to bring the heart of our Christianity to bear upon the 
heart of the non-Christian religions, for the simultaneous 
conflicts of all the other spheres depend upon that decisive 
struggle at the centre. 

Let us then cast away our sense of the superiority of our 
civilization ; let us acknowledge that our Christianity is a 
‘bruised reed ’—fragile and treacherous, like the actual 
manifestations of other fields. But on the line of the 
decisive struggle of religious ideals we may not surrender 
the conviction of superiority (see Diagram IV, line a-a). 
If we do, we surrender the very foundation of successful 
missionary enterprise. Let us therefore keep in mind the 
central idea of Christianity. It is that which is destined 
to overcome the corresponding visions which inspired the 
other great central religions. 

Let us now emphasize not the consequences and fruits, 
but the essential spiritual values of Christianity. 

This does not mean that we shall undervalue the 
enormous effects of missionary enterprise in the numerous 
fields of ecclesiastical and educational, social and economic, 
individual and corporate life, but it does mean that we shall 
return to that divine foundation on which, if it is to be 
deemed Christian, every missionary activity must be based. 


QUESTIONS WE MUST ASK IN THE MISSION FIELD 


We remember that we cannot bring our discussion to 
a fruitful conclusion apart from the experience of actual 
work abroad. Carefully and sincerely we must examine 
the different branches of missionary endeavour to-day, 
Here is a list of the queries which I would suggest. It is 
of course not a perfect list, but it does indicate the general 
direction which our enquiry must follow. 

I. The influence of western civilization upon the 
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standards of life in heathenism (see line d-d in Diagram IV). 
Here the problem concerns the creation of new social 
standards (Volks-Sitte). 


(a) Which of the traditional non-Christian customs should we regard 
as specially incompatible with Christianity ? Does the judgment of the 
foreign missionary on this point agree with that of the Native Christians ? 

(6) How many questions of this kind are unsettled and still under dis- 
cussion? Why are they not settled? e.g. caste in India, which some 
missionary societies regard as a purely social institution unconcerned with 
religion ; or ancestor worship in Eastern Asia, which in the judgment of 
some is only a legitimate human reverence. 

(c) What changes in standards have missions effected (1) among 
Christians ; (2) among their non-Christian neighbours, e.g. the abandon- 
ment of polygamy ? What does the missionary regard as undesirable 
change or changes, e.g. marriage customs, standards of family life or 
popular festivals ? 


Il. The ideals of civilization (see line c-c, Diagram IV). 
The problem here is to transform the ethical theory (Volks- 
Sittlichkeit). 


(a) What practices does the Native Christian treat with more severity 
than the European missionary and what with greater leniency, e.g. relapse 
into heathen customs ? 

(b) Why is there this difference of judgment between the white 
missionary and his own spiritual children ? What completely new ideals 
of personal and social life has Christianity introduced ? 

(c) How far does Christianity tend to destroy the traditional theory 
underlying the village community, the tribe and the family, or the tradi- 
tional division of labour ? 

(d) In so far as an independent Native Christianity has arisen, how do 
its ethical ideals differ from those of Europe and America ? 


III. The replacement by Christianity of the old re- 
ligious practice of private and public devotion (see line 
b-b, Diagram IV). Here the problem is the creation 
of a national Christianity and Church (Volkskirchliches 
Christentum). 


(a) What sections of the Christian message produce the deepest effect 
(which sections of the Bible and which of the sentences of the Creeds) ? 

(b) Which sections are definitely unacceptable to non-Christian 
hearers and perhaps even to Native Christians ? 


| 
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(c) In salvation can we trace a process or development both personal 
and corporate, e.g. revival, conversion, sanctification ? 

(ad) Do we find forms of public worship arising, e.g. new hymns ? 

(e) What is the attitude to the sacraments, e.g. infant baptism as 
against adult baptism ? 

(f) What is the attitude to ecclesiastical discipline, e.g. ex-communica- 
tion ? 

(g) What is the attitude to ecclesiastical customs, e.g. new holidays, 
or new ways of celebrating them ? 

(hk) What is the attitude to the ecclesiastical constitution, e.g. of 
the congregation, the denomination and the national Church ? 

(¢) Special questions. Does the Native Church regard itself as a 
member of the universal Church and as equal with the Churches of the 
West, or is there a feeling of hostility to foreigners ? Do they regard the 
white missionary as a master, a brother or an intruder? How do they 
regard the Native minister ? 


IV. Concerning central religious conviction (see line 
a-a, Diagram IV). Here the problem is the conversion 
of the heart of the heathen religion by the Gospel. If our 
missionary work has any meaning it must be possible 
to formulate the fundamental result of the three previous 
groups of enquiry and thus to disclose the heart of Chris- 
tianity as well as that of heathenism. We must emphasize 
once more that the heart of religion cannot be in abstrac- 
tion from actual life, but it may be discovered from an 
analysis of the various manifestations of religion. The 
following are the questions we shall need to ask. 


(a) What is the central religious experience by which those formerly 
heathen become faithful Christians? What stands out as the heart of 
Christianity for those individually converted, for those who are the pro- 
ducts of mass movements more than of individual conversion, and for 
those who have grown up in a Christian atmosphere ? 

(b) How far is the heart of Christianity changed for these three groups ? 
Does it differ from the conception of the missionary, and if so can he 
explain why ? 

(c) What can be regarded as the corresponding heart of the heathen 
religion; that is to say, are we bound to acknowledge some conviction 
forjwhich the believers in a non-Christian faith will face persecution and 
a martyr’s death, e.g. the numerous martyrdoms of Moslem mystics ? 

(d) What relation exists between the heart of the heathen religion 
and the heart of Christianity—see questions (c) and (b)—in the experience 
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of the Native Christians? Do they comejtojChristianity by evolution or 
a break ? 

(e) If an evolution, what are its stages ? 

(f) If a break, what is the nature of the spiritual revolution ? Does it 
concern the intellect through perception and knowledge (e.g. the con- 
ception of the universe); or the will (e.g. commands in dreams leading 
to conversion); or the emotions (e.g. the impression of God’s wrath or of 
His love, or both together) ? 

(g) What specific religious attitude does Christianity destroy ? What 
new attitude does it create ? Can we detect a tendency to accommodate 
central Christian ideas to the traditional point of view of the other 
religion ? 

(hk) What is the attitude of Native Christians towards the Passion, 
the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus ? 


(i) Can you formulate in one sentence the essential gift of Chris- 
tianity ? 


V. Nor must we forget to examine the branches of 
missionary work. The missionary must ask : 


(a) What parts of my daily work are essential to the divine purpose of 
salvation ? 


(b) By what improvement may we deepen and intensify our work, e.g. 
abolishing certain traditional forms of work and introducing new forms, 
or altering the emphasis ? 


Tue SUPERIORITY OF CHRISTIANITY 


The more our missionary enterprise extends, the more 
must we concentrate our thought by considering what is the 
centre of our Christianity. I close the article with a modest 
attempt to do this. 

* By their fruits ye shall know them’ is certainly a useful 
test of conduct for the missionary, as for every other Chris- 
tian. But it is easy to lay too much stress upon this and to 
be misled by a superficial impression of our own good deeds. 
Before there can be fruit we must have sound roots. It is 
necessary to emphasize this to-day since we are in real 
danger of overestimating Christian activity and of neglect- 
ing its basis. A few words about that basis may suggest 
deeper reflections. 
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The basis of a higher religion always lies in a claim to 
possess a definite revelation. Even the primitive religions 
announce a message from another sphere of life. What is 
the specific character of Christian revelation? Here a 
comparison may help us. Take first the two great world 
religions in their original form. Islam finds its revelation 
in the divine book. The Qur’an is a copy of that eternal 
book in heaven, the divine Qur’an, which exists in the 
mind of God. Mahommed, the founder, is related to the 
book as the bearer, the medium and instrument of its 
revelation. In moments of inspiration he gave an exact 
copy of the heavenly Qur’an. This was his decisive réle. 
Beyond this there was his ordinary human life full of tempta- 
tion and of sin. This, however, does not affect his prophetic 
vocation. His divine authority relates only to the rare 
moments of inspiration. 

Buddhism in its original form is a system of devotional 
instruction which indicates a special way to heaven. 
This was the essential content of Buddha’s message. He 
was its first discoverer during that period of history and 
nothing more. To follow Buddha does not mean to grow 
into the sphere of his personal way of life. It means rather 
to find salvation in following the same path as he. In 
Buddhism, as in Islam, the founder disappears behind the 
essential content of his revelation: Buddha is eclipsed by 
the doctrine ; Mahommed by the Qur’an. 

We now come to religions which offer salvation through 
the worship of a personal redeemer or redeemers. There is, 
e.g., Amida-Buddhism in Japan. Amida is a heavenly 
saviour who assists his worshippers by his grace so that 
their salvation is by faith alone. The doctrines and the 
devotional hymns of this sect frequently remind us of those 
of Martin Luther. There is, however, this decisive differ- 
ence—that the saviour Amida is a figure of myth and fancy 
and not an historical person. Indeed, he is expressly 
distinguished from Gautama Buddha of actual history. 
Buddha’s doctrine of the way fails to satisfy man’s longing 
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for a personal saviour, and that longing has created the 
missing figure out of a legendary ideal. With this we may 
compare several of the greater sects of modern India. 
The Vaishnavas, for example, adore the mythological person 
of Vishnu, and even if they have conceived periods of earthly 
life in the history of their saviour, especially in the person 
of Krishna, the revelation does not directly concern itself 
with such incarnations. Human incarnation is only a link 
in a long chain of different incarnations, and above all it is 
historically a fiction. 

There is only one religion in which the historical founder 
and the divine Saviour are completely identified with each 
other. That is Christianity. 

In this third kind of revelation the Founder, the Saviour, 
the subject and the object of the revelation, its bearer, its 
content, are all one and the same, namely, Jesus Christ. 
It is not enough to say that He brings or gives, or discovers 
salvation. He himself embodies ‘ grace and truth.’ This 
point of view is especially emphasized in the Gospel of St 
John (i. 17), but it is the common idea of the whole New 
Testament. The Christian message is the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ (Mark i. 1), not only of a doctrine which He brought, 
or of a book which He inspired, or of a path which He found. 
He Himself is salvation. 

The boldness of this religious conception is immense. 
For it includes the lofty height of God’s nature and the 
lower depth of man’s. St John tries to describe it in his 
Gospel (i. 14) by saying that ‘the Word became flesh.’ 
This sentence is more than a poetic preface or prologue. 
It is the theme of his whole Gospel from beginning to end. 
The Gospel rises to its summit as it reaches the passion of 
Christ. When and where did that method of revelation— 
the Word become flesh—reach its accomplishment? It 
was when Pilate pointed to the suffering Christ wearing the 
crown of thorns and said, ‘ Ecce homo—Behold the man!’ 
The Christ of the passion and the cross is the perfect revela- 
tion. The way of revelation reached its highest point when 
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it touched the depth of humanity—suffering, death and sin. 
The theme of this message of salvation is the perfect in- 
carnation of the Saviour in the atmosphere of natural and 
general human experience. There is no distinction between 
a mere historical human being (the founder of the religion) 
and the eternal divine Saviour (the object of worship and 
devotion). They are one and the same. 

So Christianity is based on a marvellous conception 
of revelation. It does not speak of human life in terms 
of glorification and idealism. Rather it faces the brutal 
facts of sin, death and the devil, the three great tyrants 
of the world. In this respect it agrees with Greek tragedies. 
Life in its essence is to both an insoluble mystery. But 
while the ancient tragic poets refuse to give an answer and 
abandon us to despair, Christianity makes for courage and 
ethical activity. Its essential message is Hope. For it 
proclaims the mystical law of perfect humanity—death and 
resurrection, the two sides, negative and positive, of one 
and the same great fact of transformation. 

The more you penetrate the atmosphere of real humanity 
(that means death) the more you participate in the miracle 
of regeneration (that means resurrection). Whence do we 
take the courage to maintain such a paradox? Look at the 
cross of Jesus. His cross—the deepest depth of human 
suffering—was His greatest triumph. In the moment when 
He cried, ‘ Why hast Thou forsaken me ?’ He revealed God’s 
own heart. In that moment His eternal glorification began 
and for us His way is the pattern—through crucifixion to 
resurrection. 

Therefore, on one side, Christianity acknowledges the 
brutal facts and the insoluble mystery of human life, and 
yet on the other side creates hope and courage, an ethical 
attitude which works for human welfare and evolution. 
Albert Schweitzer called it the combination of a pessimistic 
Weltanschauung and an optimistic Lebensanschauung. As 
far as I understand his philosophical doctrine, he means just 
this miracle of faith: believing without seeing, trusting 
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in God without visible proof. The more we experience the 
daily life of actual humanity, not idealized or glorified 
artificially, not transfigured by myths, hymns or religiosity, 
but seamed and scarred by cruel facts and impenetrable 
mystery, the more do we accept the view which the tragedian 
teaches. This means that we assent to that portion of 
the Christian message which can be proved, in so far as sin, 
death and temptation are elemental conditions of human 
life. He who has had this experience of death, that is the 
tragic side of life, is only one step removed from under- 
standing the other and essentially Christian truth, that 
of resurrection. It is this step which Tertullian is said 
to have described in the words— Credo quia absurdum est,’ 
i.e. ‘I believe in the Gospel because philosophically it is 
absurd ; an antinomy, namely, resurrection through death.’ 

There is no other religion on earth which possesses this 
doctrine of salvation in a form which comes anywhere 
near to the perfection and lucidity of the Christian message. 
In human history there is only one Jesus Christ, only one 
founder of religion whom His followers were forced to 
identify with the divine Saviour Himself. Therefore we do 
not need a new interpretation of Christian missions, but 
rather a revival of their most ancient form based on the 
consciousness of the final and absolute superiority of the 
Gospel over all the other religious messages of the world. 
These reflections do not claim to be an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the basis of Christianity. They have touched only a 
single feature in the picture of this many-sided religion. 
Yet they are sufficient as an example of the extraordinary 
and unique character of the Gospel of Christ. 

When this view takes possession of us it is impossible 
to accept the idea of the accommodation of Christianity to 
other religions. There may be an approach in civilization, 
in ethical ideals, even in some customs and forms of religious 
life. But all these grades of accommodation must not touch 
the central religious vision of Christianity, i.e. its special 
message of salvation. This message alone has been and 
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will be the root and heart of our missionary work. And it 
carries with it a conviction of superiority, not with regard 
to the messenger but to the message, and from the message 
reflected also to the messenger as far as he is really bringing 
that message. 

So we have to acknowledge three important facts : 
Christianity in its essential content is exclusive, it is em- 
bodied in a Church and it is unique. 

1. Christianity is exclusive, this means it is hostile to 
religious syncretism and eclecticism. It does not believe 
in the final success of a mingling of creeds or of an amalgam 
compounded of elements abstracted from different religions. 
There is a biological law that living beings must keep their 
individual character, otherwise they will be stunted. But 
in each period of world-wide civilization history shows a 
corresponding tendency to religious syncretism. In the 
Roman Empire the Church had to fight bitterly against this 
tendency within its own ranks. The Gnostics and other 
sects stood on exactly the same point of syncretism as do 
certain of its apologists to-day. They did not respect the 
exclusiveness of the revelation of Christ, but believed in a 
mutuality of giving and receiving between the religions. 
On principle and as a matter of history the Church was 
right to condemn such tendencies. For sooner or later 
these were certain to destroy the characteristic features of 
Christianity. 

As soon as we transfer the emphasis from the ethical and 
social fruits of Christianity to the roots from which they 
grow, we shall be able to appreciate the Church’s attitude. 
Christianity exists to answer the question of salvation, 
and for nothing else. And salvation is based on revelation. 
And revelation, as a divine action, is exclusive, if compared 
with the numerous human attempts to get some kind of 
religiousness. There is no real salvation without revela- 
tion. And there is no real revelation of God which is not 
stamped upon the character with a definite value and an 
indelible perfection. 
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The missionary movement has to stand against all the 
various tendencies of modern syncretism. More than ever 
the exclusive significance of God’s revelation in Christ must 
be acknowledged as the heart of our missionary conviction. 

2. Christianity is a living organism embodied in a Church. 
The Church is not a result of the Christian experience of a 
person or of the judgment of a single generation. It has a 
background of nineteen centuries. In this long period the 
central importance of a specific revelation of God in Christ 
is verified by a unanimous consent. There have always 
been undercurrents of another kind. But the prevailing 
conviction has always emphasized the same central idea. 
Hence the importance of the Bible—the Old Testament as 
well as the New. There is a unique movement of revelation 
in both parts of the Bible. The Old Testament is not only 
the historical background of the New Testament. It is in 
itself a document of divine actions leading up to God in 
Christ, i.e. a full revelation of that ‘absurd’ message— 
resurrection by death. A figure like Jeremiah or a prophecy 
such as Isaiah liii is unique. There are no equivalents 
in other religions, and one cannot replace the Old Testa- 
ment by national traditions. The New Testament is like 
the string of a violin; if removed from its resonant body 
it will give the wrong tone or no tone at all. 

We should obey the voice of the Church whenever it 
proclaims such fundamental principles of Christianity, based 
upon the experience of numerous generations. To-day it 
is fashionable to talk of nationalizing the Church. But 
the chief purpose of great Christian thinkers has been and 
will always be to Christianize the nations and build up a 
living Church. I fully appreciate the importance of making 
Christianity national, but the original purpose is more im- 
portant for it touches the fundamental principle of Christian 
endeavour. If there is any truth in the message that ‘ God 
was in Christ,’ the preacher of this message must always 
be bringing more than he receives. For he brings a divine 
and eternal treasure. And even if we bear this treasure 
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in earthen vessels (2 Cor. iv. 7), yet the treasure itself, the 
manifestation of God in Jesus, is superior to all other things 
in heaven and on earth. Therefore the Church and her 
traditions must rise superior to all national traditions. 

8. Christianity is wnique. We can conclude in a few 
words. If there exists a ‘superiority complex’ in the mind 
of our missionaries, they ought to analyse it. They even 
ought to destroy it as it touches western civilization, mere 
ethical ideals and so forth. But, which is more important, 
they never ought to destroy their conviction of superiority 
concerning the central sphere of their endeavours, the Gospel 
of Christ. They may need to translate and transform their 
special feeling of superiority into a better founded convic- 
tion, to prove it by better arguments, to lift their minds from 
vague subconscious emotion into a clear and conscious 
apprehension, to make their convictions conform to the 
typical forms of superiority found in Holy Scripture. But 
all these tasks do not touch the fundamental perception, 
that Christian missions must be based upon a conviction of the 
superiority of their message, if they are to remain sound and 
honest. . 

There may be other ways of inspiring foreign peoples 
with idealism and goodwill. Who would not rejoice in such 
movements? They are important allies of Christian 
missions. But they are not yet Christian, because, to be 
exact, ethical idealism and human enthusiasm are not yet 
Christianity, perhaps not even religion. Religion arises 
where the demand awakens for revelation and salvation. 
And Christianity arises where the demand is met by be- 
lieving in the Gospel of Christ. Christianity will inevitably 
produce the spiritual fruit of a conviction of the superiority 
of its message and on this will always base its missionary 
endeavour. : 


- Hernricn Frick 
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THE RAND AS A MISSION FIELD? 


By JAMES DEXTER TAYLOR, D.D. 


I 


ROBABLY no single mission field in the world of 
equal size, less than a hundred miles long and only 
a few miles in width, presents such a tangle of complicated 
conditions and of baffling problems, and at the same time 
such unique opportunity as the Rand. Here are nearly 
800,000 Natives representing practically every tribe in South 
Africa—Zulu, Basuto, Xosa, Matabele, Swazi, Bechuana, 
Shangaan, Tshopi by their thousands, with some repre- 
sentatives of tribes as remote as the Herero of the west and 
the Nyasa of the north. Instead of being scattered in kraals 
and villages across Africa’s vast distances, they are massed 
within an area which can be covered in a single day’s motor- 
ing. They are moreover the most virile and adventurous 
representatives of their several tribes. They would in old 
times have been the armies. They are literally an industrial 
army living very much under army conditions. They are so 
massed that thousands can be preached to or taught with 
the same expenditure of time and energy that it would take 
to reach hundreds elsewhere. 

These thousands are here cut off from their whole back- 
ground of custom and tradition, religious and tribal sanctions 
weakened, home life in most cases left behind for a year or 
longer, the kraal life in the open exchanged for the compound 
and barrack life in the modern city. Such tremendous social 
upheaval has its perils, but it has its compensations also. 


1 This article has been prepared by Dr James Dexter Taylor on the basis of material 
left by the late Dr Bridgman, and with the endorsement of Mrs Bridgman. A long 
and important section on the effect of the impact of civilization upon the Bantu has 
been ARAM EOE BSE A Qaeda 
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The well-known conservatism of the African has its roots 
deep in the tribal life and custom which the new environment 
is breaking down. The man who was but a tribal unit 
is perforce becoming an individual. The forces of environ- 
ment that are operating upon him act now not upon the 
tribe but upon a mob of individuals. As a result he is 
marvellously open to new impressions, not only of evil but 
of good. 

These men are constantly on the move. To keep 300,000 
continuously at work means that at least half a million move 
in the course of the year between the Rand and home districts, 
so what happens to them for good or ill will carry its con- 
tagion to the remotest corners of the land. The Native is 
by nature communicative, frank and friendly. He is a 
born orator or raconteur. When he becomes fired with the 
Christian spirit of evangelism in addition he becomes a 
splendid medium for the spread of Christian truth. That 
this is not mere theorizing may be proven by quoting the 
testimony of a missionary, who when he wrote had studied 
the situation only from the country end, in Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Hundreds leave here with all the superstitions of a gross heathenism 
that can be seen, felt, smelled and heard. What has been the result 
after a year spent by some of them in the Transvaal ? They have returned 
to us new creatures in Christ Jesus. With the present force of workers in 
the missions at work in Inhambane we can scarcely hope to reach the large 
population here. It seems an impossible task. We depend, therefore, 
on the Transvaal to a very large degree to aid us in evangelizing these 
people. Many, I am sure, are converted as a result of their going to 
Johannesburg who would not be if they had not gone there. A large 
number of those converted return with a burning desire to do something 
to uplift their own people, and to show that they are in earnest about the 
matter they often use the money they have saved in opening and sup- 
porting an outstation. Many of our outstations were started in this way. 
Their knowledge of the world has broadened; this has given them new 
ideas and impulses, and on their return they adopt different and better 
modes of living. 

Our own experience has been similar. The zeal of 
Johannesburg converts has in several instances compelled 
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the mission to enter fields where conservative policy would 
have held back, and in such instances the work has been of 
an indigenous character calling only for supervision and 
instruction from the missionary. 

Of course there is another side to this picture. These 
masses of impressionable, untutored Natives are exposed 
to almost every conceivable demoralizing influence. The 
illicit liquor traffic marks them for its victims. Vice breeds 
easily in crowded compounds. Criminals, both black and 
white, are there. The name, ‘ university of crime,’ so 
frequently used of the Rand indicates the seriousness of 
this other side of the picture. There can be no doubt that 
over against the fact of evangelization in country districts 
by converts from Johannesburg must be placed the fact 
that the evangelization of the country districts is becoming 
more and more difficult as the evil sophistication of the 
town Native leavens the pagan districts. 

The physical environment is not a happy one in which to 
promulgate a gospel. To preach a gospel of purity where 
the actual physical conditions of life induce to vice, where all 
is sordid and drab; to preach love and brotherhood where 
all about them is selfishness and race prejudice; to preach 
faith in the things of the spirit where their whole environ- 
ment shouts aloud of faith in materialism—all this is difficult 
enough, yet gospels have always been most acceptable 
where they were most needed. 

An atmosphere of suspicion and distrust of everything 
that emanates from the white man is engendered by the 
racial jealousy and prejudice that is manifested toward the 
Native at every turn. If the cases of petty deceit by which 
Natives are mulcted of their hard-earned wages, of unfair 
discharge without proper notice, of unmerited abuse and 
ridicule, of deliberate insult and even assault that take place 
in Johannesburg in one day could be listed, they would be 
a startling evidence of how the Native is ‘ spoiled ’ and where 
the ugly grumblings of black hatred for whites comes from. 
One does not refer in this matter to the mine management, 
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where at least fairness and strict observance of contract are 
the rule, but to general conditions in Johannesburg. Yet if 
Johannesburg is the breeding ground of race hatred it offers 
also the best opportunity in the country for the great experi- 
ment of inter-racial co-operation, a matter to be further 
dealt with. 

Another adverse condition is the diversity of languages. 
Missions on the Rand must in general confine their activities 
to the language group with which they work at the country 
base, except that compound preaching can be done and 
often is done through two and sometimes three interpreters. 
But this language difficulty also is not an unmixed evil, as 
it puts some curb upon the indiscriminate following up of 
converts, which threatens destruction to the principle of 
mission comity. 

II 


The Churches and missionary organizations, though not 
all have been equally alert in the recognition of the demand 
for new methods to meet the unusual conditions, have not 
been slow to recognize the opportunity and respond to it. 
The statistics of the missionary forces engaged reveal in the 
aggregate work on a vast scale. The latest statistics avail- 
able are for 1923, and are unfortunately by no means com- 
plete. These show no less than 26 different missionary 
agencies engaged. Several are one-man or one-station 
missions, but omitting these there are still, under the 
auspices of European (white) churches, 7 American societies, 
2 German, 1 French, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 8 English and 8 
South African. We are including the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as that church is directed by foreigners 
from overseas, even though they belong to the coloured race. 
The main branches of the Christian Church are represented : 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Congregational, Dutch 
Reformed, Lutheran, Baptist, Salvation Army and Roman 
Catholic. Seven nations and nine denominations, with 
a considerable number of subdivisions and unclassified 
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denominations, are making their contribution to the 
evangelization of this marvellous sixty miles of Reef. 

In addition to these there are reported to be about one 
hundred and thirty schismatic Native churches, which have 
originated as offshoots, first from these original missionary 
agencies and then from each other.1. The membership of 
these churches is recruited largely from those under discipline 
or in disrepute in the older churches. Nevertheless they 
must be taken into account as an important factor in the 
present missionary situation which challenges all the churches 
to constant self-criticism in the matter of true naturalization 
of Christianity to Native life, and to the deliberate devolution 
of responsibility and power in church matters upon the 
Native Church. It constitutes moreover an additional 
incentive to church union at the same time that it vastly 
magnifies the problem. 

Two motives have determined the methods of mission 
work in the Rand area in the past : the conservation of the 
religious life of Christians who are absent from their homes 
for the greater part of the time, seeking support for their 
families, and the use of the unique opportunity for aggressive 
evangelism. Usually, at least in the case of the societies 
earliest on the ground, a group of Native Christians from 
the home stations has formed the nucleus of a city church. 
Other groups or an individual here and there at compounds 
distant from the central church become the nucleus of 
outstations. New groups appear through open air preaching 
by volunteer lay-preachers in the compounds. The mission 
is led out beyond ministry to the temporary exiles from its 
own country stations and frequently beyond the racial or 
language group with which its basal work lies. Then comes 
the final stage of extension through the spontaneous activities 
of converts into distant parts. Here the mission is con- 
fronted with the problem of bringing its people into fellow- 
ship with other churches, or of extending its own work into 
those areas. A well-organized group of such centres linked 

1 See Dr Loram’s article in IRM, 1926 (July), pp. 476-82. 
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up for supervision constitutes a mission in itself, though it 
may be technically but a single station of a mission. A 
survey of the methods of work used by the different societies, 
made by the Transvaal Missionary Association in 1915, 
showed that practically all the societies were working on 
similar lines. 


III 


In these days of the elimination of waste through un- 
limited competition, any other agency but the Church would 
long ago have sought means for the co-ordination of forces, 
the avoidance of overlapping of effort, and the strategic 
planning on a broad basis for all round development of the 
field. One is not blind to the difficulties of interdenomina- 
tional co-operation and especially of church union, but 
neither can one afford to be blind to the tremendous urgency 
of the demand for greater efficiency impossible of attainment 
under present wasteful methods. One need only visit 
certain municipal locations and certain compounds and 
count the number of ecclesiastical organizations represented 
to have this urgency borne in upon him. For instance in 
the Benoni Location there are literally fifty-seven varieties 
of churches. Of these, fifty are separatist bodies and seven 
are missionary organizations of European origin. At 
Randfontein in an area less than an acre in extent there are 
eleven Native churches side by side, mainly of responsible 
denominations. These are but extreme instances of a 
condition prevailing everywhere. One has seen a group of 
nearly a dozen churches extending along the Reef divided 
and disorganized by the injection of a new denomination 
which has built alongside the old, so close that the hymns 
once sung in harmony now clash in discord one against the 
other. 

This over multiplication of agencies is bound to have 
certain very definite ill effects on the work of the Kingdom. 
One cannot but feel grave concern lest the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is being sadly misinterpreted by the rivalry and 
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suspicion engendered. The unity and brotherhood which 
ought to be the fruit of Christian love are often conspicuous 
by their absence. Names which can have no real significance 
to the Natives who have not shared in the experiences that 
have led to denominational separation are coming to mean 
more to them than the name of Christian. Nothing is more 
ludicrous nor more pathetic than to hear uneducated Natives 
labelling themselves or each other with names which in their 
pronunciation bear only remote resemblance to the original. 
Here is a list taken from a report form filled out by a Native 
evangelist who spelled the names just as they sounded to 
him: Weliseni cherch (Wesleyan Church), Dosherformrd 
(Dutch Reformed), Belin cherch (Berlin Mission), Iswindini 
(Church of Sweden), Luteli (Lutheran), Faife Mission (Faith 
Mission). New sects are constantly springing up which 
represent not intellectual or moral conviction but personal 
pique or ambition, impatience of high moral standards, or 
at the best racial self-consciousness. Morale is lowered, for 
members and even ministers under censure in one church 
easily find refuge in another. This state of affairs is not 
confined to the separatist churches. Even _ responsible 
bodies cannot be absolved from the charge. The offence is 
not deliberate but inevitable in the complicated situation 
presented by denominational division. Co-operation in the 
country districts cannot advance beyond its progress on the 
Rand. The spirit of Johannesburg in this as in everything 
else soon becomes the spirit of the country. Its influence 
is vast, immeasurable. 

Nor has the lack of co-operation evil effects upon the 
Natives only. It hinders the work also by its effect upon 
mine authorities and location superintendents. A mine 
manager will be wary of giving a church site to one denomina- 
tion when he knows it may open the way to innumerable 
applications from other bodies. Respect for the Church as 
an efficient redemptive agency is lowered in the mind of the 
white man accustomed to business efficiency. Sometimes 
the compound manager must be appealed to as arbitrator 
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in the conflicting interests of churches existing ostensibly 
fora common purpose. The cordial response of the Chamber 
of Mines to a definite programme of welfare work for the 
Native miners indicates their sympathy with Christian work 
which offers Christian results. 

Some measure of co-operation there is, thank God. The 
Transvaal Missionary Association is a loose federation, 
formed on an entirely voluntary and personal basis by the 
missionaries at work on the Reef and in Pretoria. Through 
it joint action is secured on broad matters of public concern. 
United representations are made through it to the Govern- 
ment, the municipality and other public bodies. Such 
subjects as better housing, educational policy and the more 
adequate financial support of education, the liquor problem, 
pending legislation regarding Natives and so on are studied 
and appropriate action taken. Surveys of Native conditions 
have been made and much valuable work has been accom- 
plished. It is a question, however, whether most of such 
work is not now being more effectively done by the Joint 
Council of Europeans and Natives. The association is a 
testimony to the existence of the spirit of co-operation. A 
fine fellowship prevails in it, but beyond these general lines of 
federated action the spirit has not succeeded in embodying 
itself in effective co-operation. 

In the baffling field of interdenominational co-operation 
there is wide scope for the exercise of the keenest states- 
manship. The Rand is by no means an overmanned field. 
There are far too many organizations, but far too few trained 
workers. The body of Christ is divided as nowhere else on 
earth. The Spirit of Christ seeks reinterpretation in broader 
forms of human service. 


IV 


To assist readers to visualize the need for a broader 
programme of mission work on the Rand than that which is 
solely evangelistic, one cannot do better than quote a para- 
graph from an article by the Rev. Ray E. Phillips. 
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Dream for a moment that all the young men of America were at work 
in a huge industrial centre in Mexico—far from home. Dream that all the 
influences for clean bodily activity were lacking, that there were no athletics, 
no organized games, no clean amusements, no discipline, no Y.M.C.A. 
activities, but on the other hand they were meeting on every hand hundreds 
of evil women with their vile diseases ; male criminals who would stop 
at nothing to get the wages of these boys; new strong kinds of liquor 
which sapped their vitality ; and men from their own ranks who were 
reservoirs of evil stories and rotten imagery and who polluted the very 
air the boys breathed. In the face of such a situation you would not 
only tremble for individual young men whom you loved, but you would 
wonder in despair as to the future of the whole race. The dream is made 
real in Johannesburg. Practically every Native home in South Africa 
has been, is or will be represented here by its boys. Missionaries are here 
and doing great work, but their teaching is too ‘ other worldly’ to seem 
vital. They point the way to joy in the next life, but have little to promise 
of good for this life. The ascetic appeal to leave the world and live apart 
has reached and held thousands. But the modern social appeal of the 
clean, full, rich life, now as well as for the future, must be the one to reach 
the tens of thousands of young men in Johannesburg who very much 
want to live abundantly and who have the money to gratify their tastes 
either for good or evil. 


The Church has been touching the life of a fraction of the 
mine and town Natives for a small fraction of their spare 
time. She must learn to touch the lives of all of them during 
all the hours of their spare time. Spare time is the danger 
time and the time of opportunity. It is appalling to think 
of these masses of men left entirely to their own scanty 
resources for spare time occupation and amusement in the 
midst of a modern city. Even the Sunday war dances 
in the compounds, organized at first by themselves but 
encouraged by the management through prizes for group 
competitions, are an outlet for pent up energies and for the 
play instinct so strong in the African. These dances, accom- 
panied by the orchestra of Timbilas, are one of the show 
sights of Johannesburg. It is the Tshopis and Shangaans 
who give these displays. The weird music of the crude 
African xylophone, the marvellous rhythm, the display of 
physical energy rising at times almost to dervish madness 
is a sight to be remembered. Efforts have been made by 
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the Church Council to have them suppressed as a desecration 
of the Sabbath, but to suppress them before a better form 
of social and rhythmical expression has been provided 
would be folly. 

Following the example of their white employers the 
Natives have taken up Sunday football and cricket, and 
their clubs are organized all along the Reef. In the city 
itself at night scenes take place which make the heathen 
war dance on Sunday afternoon look like a Sunday school 
picnic. Concerts and tea meetings, begun perhaps at first 
ostensibly as means of raising money for church purposes, 
in many cases have become social expression of a very 
doubtful order. The pass law makes it illegal for Natives 
to be on the streets without passes between 9 p.m. and 
4 a.m. Late hours of labour make it impossible to get to 
the concert early, so the concerts begin at 9 p.m. and last 
till 4 a.m. Untrained taste, half-eliminated pagan impulse 
and scanty resources combine to drag down the quality of 
music to a low level. 

The next step is the dance hall. Natives of easy morals 
seeking easy money have discovered that there is profit in 
hiring a hall and catering for the social appetite of their 
people. The orchestra consists of three or four pathetic 
minstrels in fantastic garb beating monotonous strains out 
ofan old banjo, a concertina, a tambourine. The dancers, 
often in rough and filthy garb, reeking with perspiration in 
the crowded, ill-ventilated room, dance fiercely the jazzy 
dances of the modern ball-room, embellishing them with 
the contortions and posturings of the heathen dance. They 
keep it up till 4 a.m. and then creep away to drag sluggishly 
through the day’s work, some of them to lives where work 
no longer plays a part. Girls, with such reserve as even 
pagan custom has maintained broken down by the un- 
wholesome atmosphere and the benumbing of all mental 
faculty, become an easy prey. The dance hal! and the 
illicit liquor traffic are in unholy secret partnership. Practic- 
ally the whole play life, the whole spare time of these thou- 
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sands of Natives is in the hands of the devil. Splendid, 
virile fellows, attractive girls, most of them with some 
education, children—all of them seeking life, responding to 
the urge within, and the Church has no message but re- 
pression and nothing to offer but a church service. 

It was the compulsion of this situation, felt in every 
fibre of his being, that led Dr Bridgman to undertake the 
ministry to the social needs of the Natives which has been 
his most conspicuous service. Realizing that personality 
was of far greater importance than institutions, his first step 
was to secure the appointment of the Rev. and Mrs Ray E. 
Phillips, trained social workers. Knowing also that such 
work could not be done without substantial financial support, 
Dr Bridgman secured the funds to initiate the work. It 
was felt that the case of the children was the first call. A 
piece of ground was secured on a defunct mine near the 
city and a playground was established, the first of its kind 
in South Africa for white or black. Swings, slides, sand 
boxes. and such-like were provided for the younger children 
and directed games for the older boys and girls. The move- 
ment. spread to the mission schools. Competitions were 
held and gradually ideals of true sportsmanship and fair 
play were developed, as well as better physique. Boy 
Scout troops followed under the name of Pathfinders. This 
movement has grown rapidly, has secured recognition from 
the Boy Scout authorities and now has a whole time scout 
master organizing and directing troops along the Reef. 
It would be hard to find any place where Boy Scout ideals 
and methods are more needed or better adapted to pro- 
duce results than amongst these youngsters of the city 
slums. 

The next development was amongst the most difficult 
class to reach, Johannesburg’s Native intelligentsia, educated 
young men, mine clerks, editors of Native papers, lawyers’ 
clerks, agents of banks and real estate companies awake 
to, the. unexploited field of Native finance, some in business 
in a small way themselves. Some of them were political 
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extremists. Racial feeling ran high and there was little 
respect for the Church. Such statements as the following 
were made quite openly in the presence of the missionaries : 
‘When the white man came to South Africa, he had the 
Bible and we had the land; now he has the land and we 
have the Bible.” ‘ This white man’s religion—what does it 
teach ? About a white man, a certain Jesus Christ. And 
what does it teach about the devil? It teaches that he is a 
black man. When we get a religion we shall have one that 
paints God black and the devil white.’ They were a self- 
sufficient group, but as resourceless for social outlook and 
cultural opportunity as their inferior fellow Natives. A 
club was formed for these men. Beginning with the pro- 
gramme of a literary society it has grown into a forum for 
the discussion of topics of the day. Many of the white 
leaders of South African life have lectured to this interesting 
group and faced their fire of questions. Gradually many of 
the most radical of its members have been led to more sober 
views, and to a spirit of inter-racial co-operation. A volun- 
tary Bible class has been well attended and religious and 
moral matters have been discussed with as much avidity as 
political and economic subjects. 

The most spectacular feature of the social service enter- 
prise, and the one reaching the greatest number with its 
influence is the cinema. Mr Phillips started by personally 
operating a portable projector in a few compounds, so 
demonstrating the usefulness of the enterprise, which soon 
won the cordial support of the Chamber of Mines. To-day 
the Chamber is investing £6000 per year in this weekly pre- 
sentation in every compound of a free show of carefully 
selected films combining instruction and entertainment. 
The returns in improved morale are almost definitely measur- 
able. One by-product of the establishment of the cinema 
enterprise was the suppression of what would have been a 
serious menace. A commercial company had just begun a 
plan to establish just outside every compound a cinema 
show, where the worst films that could get past the police 
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would have been shown. The free show in the compounds 
put that company out of business. It has been possible 
also to exert considerable influence upon the censorship of 
films shown in cinemas for Natives and coloured people, so 
that there has been a marked improvement in the type of 
programmes offered in these commercial houses. In every 
case the support of this useful effort comes from local 
resources. 

The climax of the whole social service enterprise is the 
Bantu Men’s Social Centre. Years of planning and of 
strenuous effort have at last their fruition in a modern 
building, well equipped for varied lines of social service. 
The building stands on a site contributed by the corporation, 
at the gate of a large Native labour location. It is within 
a few minutes’ walk of the centre of town. In it is a large 
gymnasium, where hand ball, volley ball and basket ball 
are played, with gymnasium instruction once a week. The 
same hall serves for cinema shows, lectures, concerts and 
large assemblies, and for the monthly social evening to which 
the men may bring their wives and lady friends. Where 
else in Johannesburg can Native young men and women 
enjoy a wholesome social evening in each other’s company ? 
The building also has a lounge with radio, papers and table 
games, a refreshment room and shower baths. There are 
rooms where evening classes are held in elementary English 
studies, in type-writing and book-keeping, advanced pro- 
fessional training for Native teachers and anything else for 
which a few men are eager. A glee club has made such 
progress that it has sung acceptably for European gatherings 
from time to time. Outside, a tennis court provides an 
added attraction. Best of all the Social Centre is not a 
denominational affair, but is under a representative com- 
mittee of missionaries, business men and ministers, European 
and Native. Already similar centres are being planned in 
other cities. The next goal is to have such a centre under a 
trained secretary serving groups of four or five compounds 
each, all along the Reef. The good that would be accom- 
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plished by such a series of social life-saving stations, not 
only to Johannesburg itself but to the whole country which 
feels its influence, would be worth infinitely more than it 
would cost. 

To meet the problem presented by the startling increase 
in the number of Native girls seeking employment on the 
Rand (211 per cent in the ten years from 1911 to 1921) 
several hostels have been opened where a limited number of 
girls may find protection, comfort, instruction in household 
service, spare time entertainment and religious influences. 
The best equipped of these is the Helping Hand Club, 
organized by an interdenominational committee of ladies 
under missionary leadership. In it fifty girls find a home. 
Some 800 girls have lived in it for varying periods during 
the seven years of its existence. Over 600 have been placed 
in domestic service and have almost invariably given satis- 
faction. More than £2000 has been raised amongst sym- 
pathetic European friends in Johannesburg for the estab- 
lishment and support of the institution. People who 
objected originally to the establishment of the hostel in their 
neighbourhood have become supporters. A similar home 
has been established by the Anglican mission in another 
part of the city. Another has been provided in Pretoria by 
public-minded citizens, with large financial backing from the 
municipality. 

A marked feature of these social efforts is their non- 
sectarian character. Not one word of denominational 
propaganda is ever uttered in or through them. Natives of 
all denominations share their privileges. Europeans of high 
social ideals from many different Churches have been en- 
listed for voluntary service in them. A large proportion of 
this voluntary service is non-missionary. 

The constant aim of all these varied lines of social service 
is the expression of the Spirit of Christ in ministry to the 
larger life of the African. It is no substitute for the gospel of 
salvation from sin. Rather it is an attempt to give that 
message a more effective interpretation. ‘To interpret 
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Christ to the African in terms of a larger life’ was the phrase 
constantly on the lips of Dr Bridgman. 

The crucial question as regards the Rand’s influence on 
the Bantu is: Shall it spell degeneration or regeneration ? 
With such an opportunity created for it as can scarcely be 
matched anywhere in the world to-day, shall the Church lack 
the vision to see and the energy to realize the vision of Christ 
for the individual and social redemption of these masses of 
men? Shall the Church be content to play with its little 
denominational programmes when the situation calls so 
loudly for a common strategy? Shall she continue to 
multiply denominations and divide resources and subtract 
efficiency till the plus of the Cross is turned to the minus of 
selfishness ? The duplication of agencies in the same area 
means the doubling of cost and the halving of results. Is 
the sermon and the prayer meeting all that the Church has 
to throw into the scale for regeneration against degeneration ? 
Is that all of Christ for the Bantu ? 

James DEXTER TAYLOR 
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THE CUSTOMS OF GAZALAND 
WOMEN IN RELATION TO THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH 


By E. DORA EARTHY 


HE wide and difficult subject of the retention or sub- 
limation of Native customs in relation to the African 
Church requires skilled treatment. Only an ethnologist 
with a thorough knowledge of the psychology of the Bantu 
race, one who is at the same time a theologian and ethicist, 
could handle such a theme at all adequately. I therefore 
approach the subject with diffidence, confining myself to 
the examination of certain customs of the women in our 
mission district, Chopiland in Portuguese East Africa, with 
a view to considering the desirability of the retention or 
sublimation of these customs. 


RITEs 


The Va-Chopi are mainly an agricultural tribe. Their life 
is dependent upon agriculture and the women are the food- 
producers, doing all the manual work in the fields, while the 
men are at work in the Rand mines or elsewhere. The re- 
ligious rites are, therefore, closely associated with agriculture. 

It is doubtful if the Va-Chopi have any but the vaguest 
idea of a Supreme Being, an idea which we find much better 
developed among the tribes further north. Certainly, they 
recognize some mysterious force called heaven, which seems 
to be mainly connected with meteorological phenomena, 
but which has little practical influence on life. The first 
man and woman are supposed to have emerged from a 
bamboo reed. It is the ancestral spirits who rule supreme 
in the religion of the Va-Chopi. But there are other spirits 
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which have to be served and propitiated—e.g. Va-Ngoni and 
Va-Ndau spirits. The Va-Chopi have been intimately con- 
nected in past times, through war and migrations of tribes, 
with the Va-Ngoni and the Va-Ndau, and both these tribes 
have left a strong impress upon the culture of the Va-Chopi. 
Spiritualistic séances, therefore, form an integral part of the 
religion of the people. 

All the Va-Chopi worship their ancestral spirits, but not 
all have to propitiate Va-Ngoni or Va-Ndau spirits as well. 
Sometimes there is a spirit of Va-Ndau origin haunting a 
certain family, descending from father to son, or from 
mother to daughter, or suddenly cropping up in some 
member of the family who is said to be possessed by it. 
The spirit is generally supposed to be avenging itself for 
some injury done in the past by some ancestor of the person 
possessed. Hence it becomes imperative to propitiate it 
by sacrifices, dances and communication with it in séances, 
until the hostile force is turned into a beneficent one. 

The family adviser, the human agent who acts as the 
go-between for the spirits and the people, is the doctor of 
the divining bones. It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the divining bones in the minds of the people. 
When the doctor has offered a sacrifice before casting the 
bones, his ancestral spirits will so order the fall of the bones 
that he will be able to indicate the truth to his anxious 
enquirer. In cases of possession by Va-Ndau spirits, the 
doctor of the divining bones will probably refer the patient 
to the specialist doctor of the Va-Ndau spirits. 

Briefly, then, the keynote of the cult of the ancestral 
spirits may be said to be propitiation by sacrifice—the 
killing of sacrificial animals—by food-offerings and libations, 
and by intercourse with the departed. 

A woman may offer a sacrifice if one or both of her 
parents are,dead. The deceased parent is the link which 
binds her to the long chain of her ancestral spirits. Failing 
this link (i.e. if both parents are alive) some relative who 
has lost a parent must perform the sacrifice for her. 
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‘Most of the rites performed by the Va-Chopi are ‘ passage 
rites,’ marking the transition from a former state of life to 
which the individual dies, to a new state in which she 
remains until the time comes for her to pass on to still 
another, though not necessarily a higher, state. We have, 
then, to consider the rites concerned with birth, childhood, 
marriage, widowhood and death, in order to realize in some 
measure the forces which govern a Native woman’s life. 
She does not pass insensibly from any one state to another. 
The passage is marked, firstly, by rites of separation from 
the former state and secondly, by rites of aggregation to 
the new one. It is probably here that the idea of fear 
comes in. One who passes from a normal to a new state 
may incur subtle and unseen dangers which must be warded 
off by due precautions in the shape of solemn rites. In 
addition to rites of prevention there must be rites of prepara- 
tion, to fit the novice for her new sphere. 

To begin with, there is the event of birth. A study of 
the preparation for giving birth which is undergone by the 
expectant mother reveals the following striking facts. 
There is no doubt that all women, at this period, although 
they would be quite unable to put the idea into words, feel 
themselves to be in essential union with all nascent life. 
To them there is an intimate connexion between the growing 
life in the fields and that of human beings. Many things 
which the woman may do will have a subtle effect upon the 
seeds and young plants in the fields. This, to a tribe the 
very life of which is dependent upon the fruits of agriculture 
and in which famine is by no means unknown, is more 
important than would appear at first sight. In effect, the 
expectant mother has power to confer a blessing on the food 
crops or to damage them. This is, doubtless, by a kind of 
sympathetic magic. In one rite the woman tears a rag 
from her garment and hangs it on a tree or bush so that it 
may catch the raindrops, and fertilizing drops will fall 
from it on the field to bless and fructify the seeds. I have 
sometimes thought that the idea that she is able to confer 
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a blessing on the seeds may account for the apparent lack 
of shame in some young unmarried girl expecting to become 
a mother. 

In the ordinary pre-birth ceremonial, as the time draws 
near for the confinement, the mother has to be increasingly 
careful not to incur khombo (misfortune or defilement), that 
lurking danger so easily incurred whether one is in a normal 
condition or a transition state. Again, the help of the 
ancestral spirits is invoked, in order to ensure a safe delivery. 
If the birth is delayed, the ancestral spirits are probably 
punishing the mother because of some unconfessed sin, such 
as jealousy (of her mother-in-law) or immorality. If the 
doctor of the divining bones, when consulted, announces 
that jealousy is the cause of the delayed birth, forthwith an 
important rite takes place which is called the lthiki sacrifice 
or atonement for jealousy. If the sin of immorality is the 
cause, then the mother is urged to make a full confession of 
her sins to the midwives. They will not reveal anything 
which has been told them. 

The husband will also sometimes offer a sacrifice, if he 
has been in the habit of scolding his wife, when the birth 
of the child is delayed. It may be that the ancestral spirits 
are angry with him. He must propitiate them. During 
his wife’s confinement he must keep certain rules: he must 
not say bad words; he must not be angry with people or 
revile them ; he must not commit any bad action. 

All these rites presuppose a sense of sin in the individual. 
They show that sin can be incurred against the community, 
the family, and the ancestral spirits. 

The rites of separation after childbirth and the gradual 
aggregation to the community of mother and child are too 
long to be considered here, but in them all the same idea 
obtains. The newborn child is guarded by definite rites 
from possible evils. It has entered into the state of vuhlangi 
(childhood). When old enough it will die to childhood, and 
by the rites of initiation be reborn and become a full member 
of the adult community. 
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The rites of initiation for girls among the Va-Chopi show 
some remarkable characteristics. An integral part of the 
rites are the initial sacrifices to the ancestral spirits per- 
formed by the chief; by the carver of the sacred images (two 
wooden figures representing a man and a woman) and 
symbols which seem to have a biological significance ; 
by the mistress of the rites and by the relatives of the 
candidates. 

Great importance is attached to these rites by the Natives 
themselves, as shown by the fact of the numerous sacrifices 
offered. It is considered a great disgrace if the candidate 
fails ku rwala witsandza (‘to bear or carry the impossibly 
heavy ’’—probably an euphemistic phrase for certain 
physical tests). If the novice fails the first time to stand 
the test, she is brought again to the rites, many additional 
sacrifices having been offered on her behalf. The rites are 
accompanied by special dances. The girls are instructed 
in matters relating to sex and marriage, the carved figures 
and symbols (which are supposed to have become vehicles of 
the ancestral spirits after certain preliminary sacrifices have 
been offered) being used for the purpose of illustration. The 
novice is given a new name; is taught a secret language ; 
and after some rites of purification, consisting of fumigation 
and immersion in the sea, followed by an important cere- 
monial meal, enters upon a period of seclusion and separation. 
During this time, which lasts about two months, the novice 
is supposed to be dead to the outside world. When she 
speaks it is in the secret language, but she observes the rule 
of silence as much as possible. A small handmaiden attends 
to her needs, and shelters her from contact with others. 
Towards the end of her period of seclusion she attends cere- 
monial dances at the chief’s kraal, and finally she comes 
to social life again by joining in the great twuruvula dance, 
in which the candidates cast away the last remnants of 
childhood as a snake sloughs off its skin. This dance usually 
follows the coming in of spring. The initiate symbolically 
casts off the barrenness of childhood at the same time that 
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the earth releases itself from the unproductive winter. She 
is reborn. 

Now the initiate has to pass into the married state 
through the portals of akulobola. A discussion as to the 
merits and demerits of the akulobola system does not come 
within the scope of this paper. 

The old view of the lobola transfer of cattle as a bride price, and still 
more the view of it as a dowry, are totally inadequate. The view of it 
as a dowry can be put aside at once. The cattle never go with the woman, 
so they cannot be a dowry for her; it would be much more sensible to 
speak of them as a dowry for her brother. The view that the lobola 
transfer of cattle is a bride price is more specious, but equally untrue to 
the facts. The man does not buy the woman. She does not become his 
possession, for he cannot sell her, he has no power of life and death over 
her, and will always be held responsible for her death by her relatives.’ . . . 


Commenting on the difference in the significance which 
Europeans and African Natives attach to the term akulobola, 
the writer proceeds : 

The same word conveys very different thoughts to two groups of people 
whose whole outlook on life is different. We are dealing in these marriage 
rites not with individual actions, but with age-old ritual customs which, 
when analysed, take us to the very heart of the deep human sentiments 
on which social life is based. The ritual has profound human secrets to 
reveal, if only we are wise enough to unravel them. 

Here then, with regard to marriage, the woman is trans- 
ferred first from the group of the unmarried to the group 
of the married, the whole transfer involving an important 
change in her status in the society. Again, actions and re- 
actions take place between the group of the woman and the 
group of the man, in order to produce a relationship of 
friendship and stability between them.? 

Unfortunately, with the introduction of European com- 
mercial values, the akulobola system has degenerated, so 
that customs which worked on the whole for the stability of 
the group in the past, have often been used, and are being 
used now, for motives of pure individual gain. This, I think, 


1 Mrs A. W. Hoernlé, in The South African Journal of Science, xxii. pp. 490-1. 
* Ibid., p. 488. 
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is especially the case where English gold has taken the place 
of cattle, as in some parts of south-eastern Africa. 

But leaving for a time the difficulties arising from the 
degeneration of the akulobola system, it is at any rate clear 
that the individual woman is grafted on to a new social group 
by marriage. She may have a hard time at first, being under 
the definite control of her mother-in-law. But after the 
birth of children, and in middle age, a great deal of the initial 
restraint is relaxed, and she who once came as a stranger 
becomes a real daughter of the house. 

A woman whose husband dies incurs very great cere- 
monial khombo. She passes through a series of rites of 
purification and aggregation destined to bring her back to 
the normal life of the community. Dr Junod, in The Life of 
a South African Tribe, has described the lamentable state of 
widowhood and the rites associated with it.* 

At death the freed spirit passes into a higher state, and 
after a suitable time has elapsed for the burial rites of the 
body, remains near the living relatives, and seems to have 
the power to confer blessings on them, or to harass them by 
causing illness, if they have incurred its displeasure. The 
muhefemulo (breath) and the hika (soul) of a person die when 
the body dies, but the zikwembu (spirit) lives on, has semi- 
divine powers, and often reveals its will in spiritualistic 
séances to its earthly relations. This, briefly, seems to be 
the Chopi idea of survival after death. 

A short review of the life history of the individual woman 
would be incomplete without some reference to those forms 
of self-expression, dancing and music, which are so intimately 
connected with religious rites among the Va-Chopi.* One 
authority writes : 


When primitive man comes in close contact with the mysterious 
forces that rule his life, and when any important event is taking place 





2 Vol. i. pp. 197-210, 

* The Andaman Islanders : A Study in Social Anthropology, by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
(Cambridge University Press. 1922), contains some illuminating matter on the origin 
and function of the dance. 
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in the community, he feels the need to renew the bonds of communal 
solidarity, and it is in the dance that he is best able to do so. The total 
effect of the dance is to merge the individual will for the time being in 
that of the group, and so produce harmony and a common will. The 
dance is a powerful form of ceremonial which has as its function the 
strengthening of the tie between the group and the individual. The 
dance is essentially religious in origin. 

Then with regard to African music, we read in Professor 
Raymond Dart’s presidential address to Section E of the 
South African Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1925, the following arresting passage : 

Are we to replace with the zither, mouth-organ, Jew’s-harp and rag- 
time, the impressive war chants, songs of victory and peans of praise 
and the soul-stirring war and ritual dances of the Natives? These forms 
of expression of tribal emotion ... if gathered and developed by 
sympathetic and understanding musicians and dancers, may serve as a 
basis of a national musical and rhythmical art unconceived hitherto. 
What does not European musical and rhythmical art itself owe to the 
wandering gipsy, to the peasant folk songs and dances of the whole 
European continent, to the dirges and chants of India and to the love 
songs of the Orient ? It is not too much to anticipate that Africa has a 


contribution yet to make to these highest international expressions of 
human emotion. 


Professor Dart’s remarks bring forcibly to my mind the 
great war dances of the Va-Chopi and also the annual 
dancing contest which takes place in many districts of Chopi- 
land after the harvesting of the ground-nuts, at the beginning 
of winter. In this contest it is not the individual but the 
group which counts. One sib (clan) competes with another 
in the villages of the respective chiefs. The dances last for 
about a week in each village. There are various kinds of 
dances in these contests, and different relays of dancers. 
Some of the dances are accompanied by the music of drums 
or Chopi pianos. At the finals the winning sib has a mark 
of honour made in the sacred tree in the chief’s kraal, a mark 
cut by the chief himself with his axe. 


1 I agree with Professor Dart in the matter of the advisability of retaining as much 
as possible the Native musical instruments and Native rhythms. What a service of 
praise could be rendered by a band of Chopi pianos, drums and Shangaan harps, accom- 
panying the singing of hymns to a Native rhythm. 
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Other important dances are those which mark the 
passage rites, the initiation, marriage, and funeral dances. 
I note with interest that the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa has retained for the Natives some of their old tribal 
dances, with elimination of undesirable elements; I think 
that other missions might do the same with advantage. 


SUBLIMATION 


All study of primitive life reveals the fact that the 
individual is not his own. He is governed by a system of 
relationship to every one else in the community. He has 
a special duty and function as regards the other members of 
the group, and especially towards the chief as head. This 
idea, so firmly rooted in the Native mind almost obsessed by 
the idea of kin-relationships, forms a basis for the teaching 
that Christ is the Head of the Church, and that all Christians 
are members one of another and that the entrance to the 
Church involves a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness, by conversion and Holy Baptism. The 
corresponding idea of death and rebirth in the Native rites 
helps to simplify this teaching. I have found that teaching 
about the new birth finds ready acceptance and apparent 
understanding. The difficulty lies in carrying out all that 
is involved in the conception. Real contrition for sin and 
the looking to our Blessed Lord as the personal Saviour are 
ideas which grow more slowly in the African mind. 

All teaching on Holy Baptism includes insistence on the 
fact—and here we are on holy ground and should take the 
shoes from off our feet—that the Holy Spirit is the Lord and 
Giver of Life, that all life is sacred and that the bodies of 
Christians are the temples of the Holy Spirit. A heathen 
Chopi woman believes that her body can be possessed by 
some Va-Ndau spirit. She then begins to think herself 
‘ separate’ in a special way. She dons a special headdress 
and ornaments and performs many sacrifices to propitiate 
the possessing spirit. One tries to show those who are being 
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instructed in the Christian faith the immeasurable difference 
there is between any imaginary heathen spirit, however 
beneficent it may be supposed to be, and the indwelling 
Spirit of God in Christians who are faithful. 

The conception of the Fatherhood of God the all wise 
and all powerful Creator and of our Lord as the Elder 
Brother of all Christians is also one which appeals to the 
African mind. For the terms father and elder brother 
connote a great deal to the Bantu mind. They are held in 
great respect and have great authority over the rest of the 


family. Some simple teaching such as the following appeals 
to the women and seems to be understood : ‘ You were born 


a member of God’s great human family, of an African race, 
of the tribe of Va-Chopi, of the clan of the Muyanga (this 
rivets their attention, as they are very proud of their clans 
and their praise-names). At your second birth in Holy 
Baptism you become a member of God’s great Christian 
family. God is your Father in a special way because you 
are united in baptism to our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, who is Himself God and our great Elder Brother. 
And as children inherit their father’s property so do you 
become an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, because you 
are now the children of God and united to our Blessed Lord. 
At your baptism the Holy Spirit comes to you to give 
you new life. But the seed of eternal life sown in your 
hearts in baptism will grow and be strengthened by the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit at confirmation.’ A simile of the 
seed growing in the field, to illustrate growth in the spiritual 
life, appeals to women who do so much sowing, planting 
and reaping. The fact that the spiritual life is also a keen 
contest can be illustrated by references to tribal wars or to 
their own great annual dancing contest. In the former 
context, St Paul’s teaching in Eph. vi. 12-18 can be 
used as one example ; and in the latter 1 Cor. ix. 24-25 and 
Phil. iii. 14 seem suitable references for detailed teaching. 
All the animal sacrifices to ancestral spirits can be referred 
to as types and shadows (there are equivalents for these 
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words in the Native language) of the greatest of all sacrifices 
and rites. Teaching about the Holy Communion is almost 
too easily received, in some cases. One would rather, some- 
times, that the immense significance of the great sacrificial 
rite, and all that it connotes, awakened a greater awe and 
holy fear than it appears to do. But this may possibly be 
due to the child-like mind which accepts great truths un- 
questioningly. Those who would enter the kingdom of God 
must enter as little children. 

The symbolical rites of initiation can be used as a basis 
for instruction on the new birth, and the dying to the old 
self. If the novices are willing to undergo painful physical 
tests in the heathen rites, how much more should they 
gladly endure the time of testing and probation which must 
elapse before they can be ready for Holy Baptism. 

With regard to marriage, stress should be laid in teaching 
on its sacramental nature, and the importance of obtaining 
God’s blessing on the union of the man and woman. With 
respect to the vexed question of akulobola, it would seem 
inadvisable in a population which is more than half heathen 
to eliminate it from a Christian marriage at this stage. All 
heathen concomitants, such as sacrifices to ancestors, would 
be forbidden. When the whole tribe is Christian, the ideal 
marriage will probably be that of the Christian rite only, 
but at present it seems to me it would be better to consider 
the akulobola as the civil rite, and the marriage in church 
as the religious rite. If akulobola is entirely banished at 
once the. social system would be upset, many family feuds 
would arise, and unnecessary strife would be caused. At 
this time, in Gazaland, the double rite is performed in a 


legal church marriage, but there are other parts of the 
diocese where the marriage in church is considered all that 
is necessary. 

And now we reach that stage of a woman’s life when she 
is ceremonially unclean because of the death of her husband. 
Unless she is to be cast out of the social system, she must, 
by the levirate system, become an additional wife for one 
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of her brothers-in-law, after many rites, supposedly of 
purification but the reverse from a Christian point of view. 
It is possible but unusual for some other marriage to be 
arranged for her, and it could only take place after the 
said rites. The secret society of the widows described by 
Dr Junod shows how these poor creatures are regarded by 
others, and how they regard themselves. A Christian guild, 
which all widows of Christians may join and in which they 
will be cared for spiritually and materially by the mission 
in their district, is needed to take the place of the secret 
society. At Masiyeni we have about sixteen of these widows 
belonging to a guild which we call the ‘Band of Anna’, 
after Anna the prophetess. Some are elderly women others 
are young. They promise to renounce heathen rites of 
purification and heathen marriages, and to follow as much 
as possible the life of prayer and good works. 

Unfortunately in Gazaland, as in some other parts of 
the world, the women outnumber the men. This may be 
due to the fact that so many men die of miners’ phthisis. 
The heathen remedy for the preponderance of women lies 
in polygamy. But Christian women cannot become the 
wives of polygamists. What then can be done in order to 
make the Christian widows self-supporting, so that the 
mission in their neighbourhood should not be burdened with 
their maintenance, having to rely upon help from overseas ? 
This is a problem to which as yet no satisfactory solution is 
forthcoming in our neighbourhood. It is true that the 
larger proportion of our widows are supported by relatives, 
but the mission pays the annual hut tax for four of them. 
The women provide their own food by cultivating their 
fields, but they cannot grow enough produce to provide for 
their hut tax and clothing as well. Neither can they, for 
many reasons, leave their own land and go to domestic 
service in Johannesburg or Lourengo Marques. In the past 
we have had to help the widows to some extent by paying 
hut taxes and by gifts of clothing, the object being to save 


them from a life of sin. It would be a great help to the 
43 
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Church if these widows could be entirely self-supporting. 
I hope ere long we shall be able to find a solution of the 
problem. Several of our widows have found useful work 
to do for the mission in the way of gardening, smearing the 
school-boys’ huts, clearing the bush, laundry work and so 
on. For this they are paid at the usual rates, but it is not 
possible to employ the whole band continually in ‘this way. 

It would perhaps be ideal if the widows could become 
a kind of ‘third Order attached to a women’s religious com- 
munity and support themselves ‘by some simple Native 
industry. But the time is not quite ripe for this yet. 

The very complicated rites which are carried out by the 
heathen community after the death of one of their members 
are difficult to deal with. We can but teach that since 
our Blessed Lord has overcome death by His resurrection 
from the dead, death and sm have no more dominion over 
us. For death is the portal of life; and the communion 
of saints affords the fullest realization of the legitimate 
desire which in primitive man takes the form of the longing 
to communicate with his ancestral spirits. Instead of 
offering sacrifices to ancestral spirits the great sacrifice can 
be pleaded for them ; instead of praying to them that they 
may grant life, one may pray for life and light and peace 
for them. It is noteworthy that in all prayers to ancestors, 
life and health are the two gifts most craved for. It is 
worth while making a careful study of Native prayers, as a 
framework on which to build some part of the teaching on 
prayer. 

It will be seen that I have barely touched the fringe of a 
wide subject the possibilities of developing which are almost 
endless ; but in a paper of this scope one can only indicate 
the broad outlines of the bridge across the gulf which separ- 
ates heathenism from Christianity. But it is our Blessed 
Lord who is the bridger of all gulfs. He even made a bridge 


by which the passage could be made from sin to holiness, 
from death to life. 


E. Dora EARTHY 
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THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


I. THE MELBOURNE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


APRIL 9TH TO 14TH, 1926 
By A, T. THOMPSON 


USTRALIA has just had her ‘ Edinburgh 1910,’ By 
common consent, ‘Melbourne 1926’ will become a 
new starting-point in the missionary history of this land. 
Never before had the societies operating taken counsel 
together on so large and representative a scale; or become 
so familiarized with the policy, programme and field of 
each other; or halted to take stock together and overhaul 
their machinery ; or jointly set themselves to enquire what, 
in view of the present situation on the mission fields of the 
world, is Australia’s missionary responsibility. And never 
before had the societies in question been favoured with such 
a unique opportunity of doing all these things as during the 
visit and under the inspiring influence of Dr John R. Mott, 
whose stores of knowledge and gifts of leadership were placed 
at the disposal of the Conference. 
The Conference was well-timed. Australia has become 
a nation. Twenty-five years of federation have produced 
undoubted results. A commonwealth point of view is 
steadily emerging, supplanting the narrower outlooks and 
rivalries of a state. A larger type of citizenship is already 
manifesting itself in commercial, political and religious 
spheres. Australia is slowly becoming conscious of herself 
and of her mission. Increasingly attempts are being made 
to solve her great home problems, spread out on a con- 


tinental basis. Oversight and care for backward peoples on 
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the mainland and in the mandated territories are giving her 
a new sense of responsibility and leadership. Set as she is 
at the southern base of the Pacific, which is pulsing with new 
life to-day, she cannot but be alive to a new call to interest 
in world affairs. She is aware on the one hand of an awaken- 
ing East speedily equipping itself with all the appliances, 
institutions and knowledge of the West, and on the other 
she looks across to one of the most highly and powerfully 
organized nations of the modern world, daily increasing its 
interests in the Pacific and its relations with Pacific peoples. 
These and other considerations are responsible for the 
stirrings of a new and larger life in the mind and heart of 
Australia. She cannot in the light of all this remain in- 
different to a sense of world mission. That sense is already 
awakened, and she is now in the difficult stage of getting 
her bearings and making her adjustments in a new and 
changing environment. In such a time her greatest need 
is that of wise leadership. 

That such a coming together of the missionary forces of 
Australia was opportune is seen perhaps even more clearly 
in the spirit and results of the Conference itself. Such a 
Conference was needed; we had all been waiting for it. 
A wonderful spirit of unity pervaded the Conference from 
beginning to end. The desire to unite expressed itself in 
a series of resolutions that has committed us unitedly to 
do our utmost for the great common cause that was felt to 
be greater than, and inclusive of, us all. When the Bishop 
of Goulburn rose just before the close to move, with evident 
enthusiasm, that a similar Conference be held within the 
next five years, we felt he voiced the wish and desire of all. 
Dr Mott’s closing address fittingly linked together our 
experiences. When the Conference ended we saw none 
‘save Jesus only,’ and heard His parting command and 
marching orders, as He had spread out before us our tasks. 
In the light of that vision we felt able to go forward. Such 
was the spirit of our Australian Missionary Conference— 
* Melbourne 1926.’ 
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The shortness of time available for preparation was 
particularly felt by those who were responsible for gathering, 
sifting and presenting the materials of the various surveys. 
For the same reason the Conference confined itself to three 
main fields of enquiry: (1) What is Australia’s present 
share in the missionary enterprise ? (2) What, in the light 
of the present situation on the mission fields of the world, 
and in the Pacific in particular, is Australia’s missionary 
responsibility to-day ? (8) How best can Australia equip 
herself for the performance of her task ? 

Answers to these enquiries were sought in a series of six 
surveys allotted to different groups drawn from the various 
missionary societies: (1) Australia’s present share in the 
missionary enterprise; (2) The Australian aboriginal ; 
(3) The peoples of the South Pacific; (4) The training of 
candidates for the mission field of to-day ; (5) The adequate 
training and equipping of the young people of Australia 
for the missionary task ; (6) How best to reach the Church 
at the home base with information and appeal. 

The aim throughout was distinctly practical. The 
surveys, which had previously been circulated amongst 
delegates, were taken as read, and the time of Conference 
was devoted mainly to discussion on the recommendations 
arising from them. A committee appointed at the outset 
presented at the closing session a series of Findings. These 
crystallize the things of supreme importance, and will serve 
to shape and direct, we hope, the missionary policy and 
programme of the societies in Australia in their immediate 
and future undertakings. 

AUSTRALIA’S PRESENT SHARE IN THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE. Many of the societies working in Australia 
are merely colonial branches of home societies, such as the 
C.M.S. and the L.M.S., and are merged more or less in the 
operations and reports of the parent societies. In Australia 
as in other lands, there are many smaller societies which do 
not readily affiliate, and with which it is found difficult to 
make points of contact. There is also the missionary 
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enterprise of the Roman Church, which has shown signs of 
considerable growth in Australia in recent years. Excluding 
the Roman missions, contact was made with 384 societies, 
from which 841 delegates came as representatives. These 
societies are represented on the field by 146 ordained mission- 
aries, 78 male and 164 female lay workers, 20 doctors, 44 
nurses, and about 500 other workers, making, with 44 wives 
of missionaries, a total of nearly 1000 representatives. During 
the last financial year a sum of £838,663 was raised by these 
societies. Taking North America as a unit, and Great 
Britain also as a unit, Australia stands next on the list 
amongst the sending and giving countries. Australian 
missionaries are not confined to one field, but labour in all 
parts of the non-evangelized world. 

THE AUSTRALIAN AporicinaL. The Australian abori- 
ginal has suffered much in reputation. Writing on the 
occasion of his first visit to these shores in 1688, Dampier 
characterized them as ‘ithe most miserable wretches in the 
universe,’ ‘ without religion,’ ‘setting aside their human 
shape, they differ but little from brutes.’ The early settle- 
ment of Australia from its nature was not conducive to the 
growth of a missionary spirit, nor did it on the whole lend 
itself to considerate treatment of the native inhabitants. 
The unfortunate results of a bad start are seen in the some- 
what slow and uneven growth of a conscience towards these 
primitive peoples. it is pleasing to record of late a distinct 
growth of concern, ‘both on the part of the Church and the 
State, for their well-being. Besides bearing testimony as 
the result of experience to the potential capacities of the 
aboriginal, in spite of all that has been written, the Con- 
ference expressed its appreciation of the increasing sense of 
responsibility shown by the Governments of Australia, and 
affirmed the policy of strict segregation under religious 
influences, as the only effective way of saving and developing 
the aboriginal natives of Australia. To this end, the present 
reserves should be increased in area by Government and 
declared inviolable. Government should provide more 
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generous assistance to mission stations within these reserves, 
whilst the Churches operating should materially increase 
their staff of workers. To-day twenty-nine mission stations 
are at work, carrying on religious, educational and industrial 
activities with commendable success. But in spite of this, 
less than 12,000, out of a population of about 73,000, 
are under religious influences. It is significant that the 
Conference gave first place on its agenda to this problem. 
The present outlook is full of promise. 

MANDATED TERRITORIES AND THE CHILD RACES OF THE 
Paciric. It was natural that the mandated territories of 
Australia with their inhabitants, and the child races of the 
South Pacific, should receive attention. On one of these, 
the New Guinea field, Mr Burton, a recognized authority on 
this subject, has written. Findings of Conference referred to 
‘grave concern at the unhappy conditions prevailing in the 
New Hebrides under the Condominium as at present adminis- 
tered,’ and the missionary authorities in Great Britain and 
France were asked to bring the facts under the notice of 
their respective Governments, with a view to ‘ joint remedial 
action,’ in the interests of the native inhabitants and of 
missionary work amongst them. 

A Paciric Crvit Service. In view of the responsibility 
now accepted by Australia in the control of many of the 
islands of the Pacific, it was resolved that the Common- 
wealth Government be approached! and requested to consider 
the importance of adequate training of administrators and 
members of the Pacific Civil Service, and that towards this 
end an effort be made to provide a training along the lines of 
that for the Indian Civil Service. The importance of this 
from the point of view of missions is evident. 

OTHER MATTERS DEALT WITH. In looking out upon the 
wider fields of missionary enterprise, the Conference took 
note of the needs of the Dutch East Indies, with their vast 
population. The Continuation Committee was directed to 
consider the sending of a deputation at an early date to 
consult with the various missionary authorities in that 
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field, with a view to possible co-operation in missionary 
work there. The Moslem situation came prominently before 
the Conference. It was resolved to call the attention of the 
boards to the great field of 40 million Moslems at our doors 
in the East Indies, and of the 70 millions of British India. 
The rise of indigenous Churches round the basin of the 
Pacific brought under the notice of the Conference the need 
of native Christian leadership on these fields. Boards were 
therefore urged to extend their religious educational institu- 
tions in these fields, and to consider the great and pressing 
need for increasing the number of educational missionaries 
on their staff. 

Home BasE Prosiems. Under this head the Continua- 
tion Committee was urged to consider the establishment of a 
Press and Information Bureau, the issue of suitable literature 
and leaflets, and the creation of an interdenominational 
journal. The inclusion of systematic study of missions 
in the theological curriculum was urged. A_ universal 
missionary Sunday at St Andrew’s Tide was recommended, 
also the use of the missionary film and of study circles and 
group discussions. The Conference devoted a session to the 
problem of the adequate training and equipment of young 
people. The whole field was explored from the kinder- 
garten stage to the student movement in our universities. 
Missionary training was seriously considered. In all Aus- 
tralia there was not to be found a really up-to-date and fully 
equipped institution for this vital work. The Conference 
resolved to explore the possibilities of a united training in 
specific missionary subjects, with a view to a united mis- 
sionary college, where the aim should be to secure the best 
candidates, and to give them the best training. 

Looked at as a whole, the Conference marks a new stage 
in the history of missionary enterprise in Australia, giving a 
new vision of the tasks and possibilities, and holding out 
the bright promise of more effective service by means of a 
wider extension of united and co-operative effort. To the 
Continuation Committee set up the societies look with hope 
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and confidence for the perpetuation of the spirit of the 
Conference, for the realization of its great aims and for the 
leadership and initiative that will carry them beyond the 
horizons of their present vision. 


A. T. THomPpson 


Il. AUSTRALIA AND THE AWAKENING EAST 
By F. H. L, PATON 


HE strategic position which Australia occupies in the 
Pacific gives her a vital interest in the awakening 
East. To the man in the street and to the politician this 
interest is mainly concerned with the instinct of self- 
preservation. The federation of the six states into one 
Commonwealth intensified Australia’s national consciousness, 
and made her more determined than ever to preserve purity 
of race throughout the island continent. Her greatest 
source of danger lay in the vast empty spaces of her northern 
reaches and in her sparse population. To prevent the 
possibility of these spaces being filled by a people of a 
different civilization she set up her White Australia policy, 
and made it a fundamental article of her political creed. The 
unfortunate adjective ‘ white’ suggested that this policy 
was based on racial grounds, whereas the real motive that 
lay behind it was economic and not racial. It is this same 
instinct of self-preservation that urges Australian statesmen 
to emphasize the need of an adequate defence policy. No 
Australian wants war. Indeed every responsible Australian 
is determined to do all in his power to make war impossible. 
Our nation has no aggressive aims in the Pacific or anywhere 
else. Our one desire is to live in peace with all our neigh- 
bours, and to work together for the common good. To this 
end our statesmen are doing all in their power to strengthen 
the friendly relations that already exist between Australia 

and the great nations of the Far East. 
At the same time Australia fully realizes that the un- 
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christian impact of the West upon the East has sown many 
seeds of bitterness and given rise to an attitude of racial 
antagonism in many places. There can be no manner of 
doubt that the British nation, in common with other white 
races, used its superior knowledge and organization to 
exploit the eastern nations. 

After the Washington Conference a new era in the 
relations between East and West began. Australian states- 
men realize this and they work for the strengthening of these 
friendly feelings, but their ultimate trust is in a strong 
naval and military system of defence. 

There is, however, another and a growing section who 
think more deeply, and who believe that the ultimate 
guarantee of peace in the Pacific is not naval defence but 
the acceptance by the eastern nations of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Many believe that only two alternatives face 
Australia: Evangelize the East or drift into war with the 
East. This conviction was impressively voiced by a mission- 
ary from Korea in the following words : ‘ If you do not send 
your sons and daughters as missionaries to the Hast in this 
generation, you will be compelled in the next generation 
to send your sons as soldiers and your daughters as Red 
Cross nurses.’ 

But while we look this alternative squarely in the face, 
we realize that the motive for evangelizing the East is some- 
thing far deeper and higher. We believe Australia’s geo- 
graphical position lays upon us a special responsibility to 
preach the Gospel to the non-Christian nations whose shores 
rise out’ of the same sea. We believe that Australia has 
been: given to us in the providence of God not that we may 
exploit but that we may serve those nations. We hold 
Australia as a trust, and that trust is not fulfilled’ till we 
put forth our supreme effort to win the East for Christ. 

Some years ago a distinguished Chinese statesman was 
sent to Australia as Consul-General for China. After he 
had been amongst us for a year, he told us that in China he 
had been greatly perplexed at the glaring contrast between 
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our official actions and the Gospel which we preached. He 
could not understand how Christianity and exploitation 
came from the same nation, and so he resolved to try to 
solve the problem by a close study of Australians at home. 
Twelve months of close observation and deep thinking had 
convinced him that there was a minority in Australia who 
did truly follow the teachings of Jesus, and that they were 
the people who were interested in the spread of the Gospel 
to China. He was equally convinced that this minority was 
growing and that in the end it would be a majority. Then 
Australia would become a truly Christian nation and the 
Spirit of Christ would be reflected in its politics and in its 
commerce. 

The Consul-General was right. With the deepening of 
the spiritual life of the Church its members are constrained 
by the love of Christ to go out and preach the Gospel. At 
first Australian Christians had their hands full ministering 
to the spiritual needs of the scattered population within the 
continent. But as the country became more settled, the 
Church’s outlook widened and it began to send out mission- 
aries to preach the Gospel to the isles of the sea and to the 
great lands beyond. Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents and other Churches in Australia 
took a growing interest in the evangelization of the East. 
The China Inland Mission, the Salvation Army, the Mission 
to Lepers, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and other bodies 
each made its own distinctive contribution in men and 
money from Australia. The Student Christian Movement 
provided some of the finest university men and women, to be 
found to-day in posts of far-reaching influence all over the 
East—evangelists, educationalists, doctors and nurses. 

The World Missionary Conference which met at Edin- 
burgh in 1910 gave a tremendous impetus to the missionary 
movement in Australia. One result was the sending of a 
Commission of laymen and ministers to study conditions 
in the East. This Commission reported favourably on the 
earnestness, ability and self-sacrifice of the missionaries, 
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and called upon the Church in Australia to show a similar 
spirit of sacrificial love that large reinforcements might be 
sent out. About the same time the Student Christian 
Movement experienced a deep movement of the Spirit of 
God, and many of its ablest and most consecrated members 
volunteered. All this resulted in a revival of the missionary 
spirit in the Churches. 

This missionary revival received a set-back through the 
war, which diverted thought and men and means into other 
channels. Now that it has passed there is the stirring of 
a new missionary revival. Young men and women are 
volunteering for service abroad in unprecedented numbers, 
and men are beginning to liberate their means more gener- 
ously. Much more attention is also being given to the 
organizing of church finance on a business basis, and laymen 
are taking a keener interest in the great enterprises of the 
Church. The visit of Dr John R. Mott has profoundly 
moved the Churches and the universities. The Missionary 
Conference which he made possible was representative of all 
Australia. The formation of a branch of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches 
has also helped to widen the sympathies of Australia and 
deepen its friendship with the East. 

In a brief survey it is impossible to give any detailed 
statement of Australia’s missionary contribution to the 
East. But substantial as that contribution is, both in 
workers and in money, its greatest value lies in the Christian 
eharacter and ability of the workers. All over the East, 
Australian men and women are putting their whole life into 
the winning of their eastern brothers and sisters for Christ. 
They have gone out in the spirit of humble and loving service, 
and with unconquerable faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of the world. These men and women are the advance- 
guard of an army yet to come, for Australia hopes to take a 
growing share in the great campaign, not only in the awaken- 
ing East, but also throughout the whole world. 

Frank H. L. Paton 
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III. AUSTRALIA AND NEW GUINEA 
By JOHN W. BURTON 


USTRALIA has had for many years considerable 
commerce with the Pacific. Her sons and daughters 
are to be found scattered throughout the lonely islands and 
her missionary activities have radiated over almost all these 
southern seas. Yet Australia as a whole is surprisingly un- 
interested in Pacific problems, and has the vaguest ideas even 
of the geographical position of many important island groups. 
Some explanation, and even extenuation, is to be found 
in her eager absorption in her own development. She 
has a huge continent and vast resources to exploit, and this 
material task is engaging her attention to such extent that she 
finds little time for anything outside her own borders. Our 
White Australia policy—though grievously misunderstood 
at times—creates an atmosphere which is not favourable to 
sympathetic consideration of problems of coloured races. 
Australia has had since 1906 an important island posses- 
sion in the south-east portion of New Guinea—the Territory 
of Papua—better known on the other side of the world as 
British New Guinea. She has done much to develop that 
Territory andjto set up standards for the government of 
native races. She has been extremely fortunate in having 
men of high quality and sane idealism at the head of the 
administration. If we except that tiny plot, American 
Samoa, there is probably no better governed territory in the 
South Pacific than that of Papua, and none where the native 
is better cared for. This is due to the enthusiasm and 
devotion of a few and not to any idealist view of the mass. 
Australia has been quite content to leave Papuan affairs to 
an administrative office in Melbourne and to a knot of hard- 
working officials in the Territory itself. 
The war brought a new responsibility to our nation. At 
the outset of that grim struggle our sons captured from 
Germany her possessions in New Guinea. At the time this 
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was thought to be a great gain. Since then, however, it 
has dawned upon us that this possession is not a prize to 
exult in but a burden to be carried. Now that the excite- 
ment of war is over, Australia, with characteristic casualness, 
is leaving the burden to the few. 

After the capitulation an Australian military adminis- 
tration was set up. It was crude and, after the scientific 
methodical German rule, it seemed chaotic. In spite of 
severe military discipline the natives got out of hand. We 
must not, however, blame unduly this military adminis- 
tration. It was placed in a difficult position. It was 
composed of men who had little or no experience of native 
races ; it was in an atmosphere of excitement where unwise 
things were being done the world over; and it knew that 
its rule was not to be permanent. Success under such con- 
ditions could scarcely have been expected. 

Since the Mandate was granted in 1920 a civil and per- 
manent administration has been formed. Again Australia 
was confronted with the difficulty of securing suitable men 
for the task. Papua might have lent one or two but she 
herself was short of the type required. A few were taken 
over from the military administration; the rest, who were 
entirely new to the work, were selected mainly because they 
were returned soldiers. But to be brave in battle does not 
necessarily fit men for administrative duties. It must be 
said that the spirit of the administration is excellent, and 
there is evident and sincere desire to carry out the terms of 
the Mandate. Much has been done, especially on medical 
lines, to benefit the natives and, given time and experience, 
we are confident that Australia need never be ashamed of 
those who represent her in that mandated area. 

The country over which the Mandate is exercised is 
roughly about a fourth of the total area of New Guinea 
proper. Much of it is fertile. Large plantations, the result 
of German enterprise, are to be found in various parts. 
Credit must be given to Germany for the manner in which 
she strove to develop the country ; the excellent roads and 
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well-laid-out towns are tribute to her colonizing power. 
There was a distinct advantage to the German administra- 
tion in that it was so far away from its home base. This 
meant that government officials stayed for a much longer 
term than is the case with Australian officials. It was 
possible therefore to carry out a policy with less interruption. 

The people of the Territory, who number about 400,000, 
vary in intelligence and in development. On the whole it 
must be admitted they are of low grade. Their intellectual] 
powers are for the most part stunted, though they have 
practical minds and shrewd common sense. 

Many problems face Australia in connexion with her 
Mandate. One of these is the question of the expropriated 
properties. Under the Treaty of Versailles enemy property 
was to be handed over to the Reparations Commission. 
With this the administration itself has nothing to do, for the 
whole matter of the disposal of the expropriated properties 
is in the hands of a Board. Plantations and businesses 
were confiscated. There were many cases of grievous 
injustice. Now that the feelings created by the war have 
died down there is evidence of repentance in the minds of 
some. There can be no doubt that the best Australians are 
exercised concerning the action that took place. For some 
years the plantations were managed, and on the whole well 
managed, by an Expropriation Board. Had it not been 
for that Board the jungle would have soon overrun all 
cultivation. Recently a number of these plantations were 
sold to private purchasers. In the near future we shall have 
the old demand for native labour, and pressure will again be 
brought to bear upon the Government to secure sufficient 
natives to indenture for service on these private holdings. 
This we believe to be a backward step. It would have been 
better to have used some of these expropriated properties as 
agricultural training grounds, and shown the native people 
how they might utilize their own lands for their own benefit 
and for the wealth of the world. 

This naturally brings us to the Labour Problem. At 
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present there exists a system of recruiting for European- g 
owned plantations. The administration endeavours to pre- a 
vent abuses.: Such as creep in are in sheer opposition to fe 
its policy. But even though every regulation were obeyed p 
and every ordinance honoured there are still radical objec- , 
tions to the whole system. Though it may be contended re 
that the native on the plantation is well cared for, that his t 
food is usually ample and that there is an absence of cruelty, h 
yet the system is in itself hurtful to the race. The best life tl 
is drawn away from the villages at a time when it should be st 
reproductive ; the children who are born in those villages t 
from which the best men have been recruited are the children t 
of poorer types or of the old men. The indenture system is a 
the cause of much immorality and is definitely opposed to a 
the higher interests of the people. It is not merely that it is fi 
positively bad but it is negatively evil in that it stands in the s 
way of a better system. Sir Hubert Murray in criticizing c 
this old system lays his finger upon the weakness : 0 
Labour in the service of a white man on a plantation at what, I suppose, . 
must be considered a reasonable wage for a native, however absurd it may t 
seem to an European, probably offers as good an industrial training as a a 
native could have, by way of a beginning—but only by way of a beginning ; g 
for chopping wood, and scrub, and picking weeds, at ten shillings a month, t 
cannot seem very exhilarating to the more ambitious among the natives, a 
when regarded as an end. A young native, who has no particular trade, 
probably could not do better than go and work for a term on a mine, P 
or a plantation, but I think that he should be able to look forward to the . t 
time when he will be able to make use, for his own advantage, of what the s 
plantation or mine has taught him. If the whole race can hope for nothing Oo 
better than to be, till the end of time, hewers of wood and drawers of t 
water for European settlers, I do not think that they will have much cause " 
to be grateful to the democracy of Australia. It is probable that modern 
industrialism will offer but little attraction to the Papuan, and we should, a 
therefore, try to discover a form of civilization which may appeal to him t 
more readily ; and this, I think, we shall find in a life based upon the il 
cultivation of the soil for the benefit of himself and others. f 
It would be impossible suddenly to change the system, 7 
for that would disorganize commercial life and bring in its I 
train many evils. The sane course would appear to be to 
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give the youth of the country a thorough instruction in 
agriculture, and make possible a generation of peasant 
farmers who would be able intelligently to utilize their vast 
possessions of land and climate. 

Thus we are brought to the Education Problem. Until 
recently the Government has done little for the people in 
the matter of education. The several missionary societies 
have established schools in their respective areas, and though 
the educational standard has been lamentably low these 
schools have taught the people to read and write and given 
them some little knowledge of a wider world. Recently 
the administration attempted something quite ambitious, 
and though we believe its method to be wrong we cannot but 
admire its spirit. It has gathered over one hundred boys 
from almost every part of the Territory and has sought to 
solve the problem of the babel of language by teaching these 
children English. It is manifest that the thought-content 
of the English language is very much beyond the power of the 
native mind, but even though these children could be taught 
to speak in more or less broken English they would not be 
able to teach others, for the transmission would result in still 
greater imperfections. The expense has been enormous and 
the results pathetically small. But in this attempt the 
administration is seeking to solve one of the most difficult 
problems of the Territory. There are scores of languages 
throughout the possession, many of them far apart in 
structure and vocabulary, and at present the only medium 
of inter-communication is a horrible and bastard language of 
the pidgin English variety. This the Germans used, though 
here and there an officer learned the language of the people 
among whom he was settled. To ask government officials 
to learn the speech of the people in their districts would mean 
in some cases learning three or four languages, and transfers 
from one district to another would be practically impossible. 
The Government therefore says the natives must learn 
English. We believe the effort is foredoomed to failure. 

The missions, however, have adopted another method. 
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On the mainland the Lutherans have taken a dialect, trans- 
lated the Scriptures and other books into it, thereby 
standardizing that speech over a fairly wide area and pro- 
viding a lingua franca for some tens of thousands of people. 
The Roman Catholics have acted similarly in their own 
area on the mainland. In the Bismarck Archipelago the 
Methodists and Roman Catholics have standardized the 
Blanche Bay dialect, and that is now known over most of 
that portion of the Territory. It would seem, and this is in 
accord with the opinion of Colonel Ainsworth, who visited 
the Territory and reported thereon, that it is on these lines 
the administration must proceed. It will be then possible 
to give children a practical education in a medium they can 
understand and one native to their life and attainment. 

Possibly the supreme need of the Mandated Territory 
from the point of view of the administration is the creation 
of a Pacific Civil Service. At present men are merely 
picked up, and though some excellent officers have been 
discovered yet on the whole the standard is far too low. A 
start has been made and a few cadets drafted into the service, 
but so far this employment has made little appeal to the 
average Australian youth. There will need to be new 
vision and an awakening of conscience if the Mandated 
Territory is to be staffed with men who can uphold the 
traditions of the British race and carry out satisfactorily 
this important task of administration. It must be the aim 
of Australia to build up a Pacific Civil Service that shall not 
be ashamed when it looks its great brother, the Indian Civil 
Service, in the face. 

Missionary work in the Mandated Territory is peculiarly 
full of difficulties. The people are not easy to reach and after 
they are won to nominal Christianity there is very much 
patient work that must be done. The climate tells against 
long terms of service for Europeans; withdrawals and 
frequent furloughs make great inroads upon the continuity 
of the work. The marvel is that some of the old German 
missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, were 
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able to remain in the Territory for twenty or thirty years 
without a break and seemed to enjoy robust health. Aus- 
tralian missionaries are granted furlough after every three 
years and even then there are many failures in health, It 
should be noted that our German brethren, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, did excellent work, and the found- 
ing of the Christian faith in these islands is largely due to 
their efforts. The Lutheran Mission on the mainland has 
been notably successful and it has created a fine type of 
capable and self-dependent Christians. 

The great war involved the German societies in diffi- 
culties. The Australian Government was for deporting them 
all. The United Missionary Council, representing the Pro- 
testant missionary societies in Australia, came to the aid of 
their German brethren. It interviewed the Government 
and brought such pressure to bear that these workers were 
allowed to stay for a certain definite time. This time has 
been extended and it is now practically without limit. 
One British society, the Methodist Missionary Society of 
Australasia, is carrying out an aggressive work in the islands 
of New Britain and New Ireland. Last year it celebrated 
its jubilee in the Territory. There is still a great mass, 
probably a quarter of a million people, untouched by Chris- 
tian influence, and these are a challenge to the Christian 
Church in this continent. 

Australia is not only a trustee in things material but, 
in even a truer sense, in things spiritual. We believe that 
the visit of Dr Mott and the holding of the Australian 
Missionary Conference have done much to rouse Australia 
to her sense of responsibility. We are not without hope 
that in a reasonable time the whole Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea will be permeated by missionary influence 
and a Christian Church rise where heathenism and barbarism 
once reigned. 

Joun W. Burton 











THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF 
WESTERN EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By J. H. OLDHAM 


N 1835 the fateful decision was taken that education 
in India should be developed on western lines. In 
1920 the British Government handed over the direction 
of educational policy to Indian ministers responsible to 
Indian legislatures. The time has come when one of the 
most daring, far-reaching and instructive experiments in 
the history of education can be surveyed as a whole. This 
task has been attempted by Mr Arthur Mayhew, formerly 
Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces, and 
now a master at Eton, in The Education of India. It has 
been accomplished with an insight and brilliance that match 
the enthralling interest of the theme. 

Mr Mayhew’s first paragraph gives us a taste of his 
style. With the skill that the practised writer of the season’s 
best seller might envy, he arrests the reader’s attention in 
his opening sentences. 

It is only the professional who is perplexed by educational problems, 
Laymen who are compelled as parents, politicians or members of com- 
mittees to consider educational aims and methods find nothing puzzling 
except the schoolmaster’s inability to face obvious facts and apply un- 
assailable principles. In India there has been no subject on which Viceroys 
and Governors have expressed their views with more ease and eloquence. 
Mind and pen move along well-worn grooves. The experienced Secretary, 
after spending his morning energy on financial and judicial files, drafts 
with the sinking sun his educational resolution, in which educationalists 
are reminded that their task is the formation of character and the training 
of good and productive citizens, and that their methods must be effective 
within the limits prescribed by economy and public opinion. 

There are few who, after reading this, will not want 
more. Having captured the reader’s attention, Mr Mayhew 

London: Faber & Gwyer, 1926. Price 10s. 6d. 
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never allows it to flag. His grasp of the subject, his sense of 
proportion, the lucidity of his exposition and his unfailing 
appreciation of human values give to the book a living 
interest which is often lacking in the treatment of educational 
subjects. 

What judgment, then, does this book help us to form 
regarding the success or failure of the remarkable experi- 
ment, extending over the greater part of the century, of 
giving to an eastern people an educational system framed 
in accord with western ideas ? Much has unquestionably 
been achieved. The labours of countless devoted men and 
women in government and in missionary service could not 
have been entirely without result. The personal influence 
of those who have taught in the schools and colleges of 
India has been a factor without which the life of India would 
have been immeasurably poorer than it is to-day. Mr 
Mayhew does not put the claim of what has been accom- 
plished too high wher: he says : 


It cannot be denied that the ninety years that have elapsed since 1835 
have produced a large and competent body of Indian administrators and 
officials, from members of the supreme Executive Council down to the 
clerks of subordinate offices, acquainted not only with the English language 
but in varying degrees with English methods and English ideals, that there 
has been a distinct development of the commercial and industrial resources 
of the country, that many moral and social evils have been swept away, 
that the religions of the country have received new life from reform move- 
ments which have brought them into closer touch with ethical ideals and 
have found expression in useful forms of social service, that Christianity 
has raised vast masses of the population from abject servitude and degrad- 
ing practices to a life of useful and happy citizenship, and that the claims 
of India to a large and steadily increasing measure of political independence 
have won recognition from the representatives of the English people. 


‘ A system,’ as he points out in another passage, ‘ which 
has produced a Ghokale, a Paranjpe, a Srinivasa Sastri or, 
in his later years, a Surendranath Bannerjee has politically 
and educationally small cause for shame.’ 

Apart from the relative success in training a large number 
of students for certain professional careers, western educa- 
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tion has, at a deeper level, made three distinctive contri- 
butions to Indian life. In English sports and games, in 
Shakespeare and in the life of Christ, Indians have found 
in each case something that makes its appeal to their whole 
personality. Cricket and football evoke a genuine and 
heartfelt enthusiasm and provide a ground on which English 
and Indians can meet in a real common understanding. A 
similar impression is created by ‘ a Shakespeare performance 
given by the students or a Bar association, or by the quota- 
tions from Shakespeare that embellish a headmaster’s 
report, a pleader’s talk or a politician’s harangue.’ And ‘if 
there is any book that can culturally unite a Morley and a 
Gandhi it is the Bible, and India owes the Bible to the schools 
and colleges that have grown out of British rule in India. 
The Bible is perhaps the only asset of western culture that 
has never been referred to with a gesture of reproach or 
hate.’ 

But it is not with what western civilization has done, but 
with what it has so far failed to do, that Mr Mayhew is 
chiefly concerned, and it is his analysis of the causes of the 
failure that makes his book so illuminating and instructive. 

Mr Mayhew does not, as some more superficial critics 
have done, make it the principal charge against the educa- 
tional system that it has produced unrest. He recognizes 
that ‘no effective system of education has ever produced 
men satisfied with things as they are.’ The fundamental 
fault of the system he finds in the fact that it has never 
touched the real heart of India. Schools and colleges have 
trained Indians to earn their living. They look to them for 
equipment in the struggle for existence. But our education 
has not ‘ taught them to enjoy their life, to enter with minds 
steeped in the culture of their home and caste into a joyful 
heritage.’ For the secret of happy living, the Indian still 
looks elsewhere. 

The failure of education to influence the deeper springs of 
Indian life has been due, in the first place, to the fact that 
the system which was set up ignored the home. It took 
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those responsible for the system many years to realize ‘ that 
readiness on the part of Ramaswami and his son to enjoy 
the material fruits of western education was far different 
from wholehearted acceptance by Ramaswami’s mother, 
wife and mother-in-law of the value of that education.’ 

Hinduism is a communal organization of households. In a household 
there may live together fifty or more members representing three or four 
generations. Earnings are pooled and sentiment and custom are dictated 
by tradition as interpreted by the oldest man and still more the senior 
mother-in-law of the household. In the official or commercial world a 
junior member of a family may be in a position to issue orders or bestow 
patronage on one of his seniors. In the family world this counts for 
nothing. A junior member may be an expert in English literature and 
possessed of scientific or philosophic lore that demonstrates the futility 
of every religious rite and ceremony of the home. But he must take his 
orders in the home from his grandfather who can and will read nothing 
but the Ramayana and from a grandmother whose chief happiness con- 
sists in the daily investiture of Ganesh with a daub of vermilion. The 
rights of an individual member as apart from those of the household are 
not recognized. The ideas which dominate the occupational life of the 
clerk or government servant have no validity in the home. 


It was taken for granted that the education of women 
would follow as a result of enlightened public opinion, 
whereas the realities of the social system make the education 
of women an indispensable condition of such enlightenment. 
* No force works more strongly against western civilization 
than that of the uneducated women of India.’ Those who 
know the place and influence of women in the Indian house- 
hold must regard their education ‘ not as an appendage to 
male education, largely decorative and to be encouraged as 
far as funds, public apathy and scanty leisure permit, but 
as the condition on which ultimately the success of male 
education depends, the fundamental basis of any real and 
permanent regeneration of Indian national life.’ 

The failure of education to influence the real life of India 
has been due, secondly, to the fact that no account has been 
taken of religion.. ‘It was not clearly understood’ by 
those who were responsible for setting up the educational 
system ‘ that Hindu life and thought, which it was proposed 
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to westernize, were essentially religious.’ The lack of 
religious warmth, colour and significance has consequently 
made the education provided ‘unreal and unconvincing 
among peoples whose life, for good or bad, is fundamentally 
religious.’ In particular it was futile to hope that the heart 
of Hinduism could be touched by an educational system 
which ignored the strength of caste. 


For occupational purposes the system has been used. But occupation 
to a Hindu is not the sole nor even the primary aim of life. His object is 
not to earn a living but to live happily and ‘ well,’ and the ‘ good ’ life is 
that which is defined, made possible and restricted by the rights and 
duties, the customs and ceremonies, of his caste. If the heart of Hinduism 
is to be changed, the transformation must be effected through caste or 
caste must be smashed. The government system, while tolerating caste 
within well-defined limits, has not attempted to use it as an educational 
factor. 


It is of course true that the adoption of the grant-in-aid 
system did something to mitigate the ignoring of religion in 
the schools established and maintained by a religiously 
neutral government, inasmuch as religious teaching could 
find a place in the aided institutions, which it was intended 
should greatly outnumber those directly managed by the 
State. Yet notwithstanding the opportunity thus afforded 
to missionary institutions, their influence has been weakened 
by their participation in a system which has earned the 
name of ‘ godless.’ The work of all institutions, so far as 
public recognition is concerned, is judged and tested by 
standards which take no account of religious teaching and 
qualities. 

The shortcomings of Indian education are to be traced, 
thirdly, to the too close identification of educational policy 
with the State. When the decision was taken to set up a 
system of education in India, no alternative to government 
control appeared practicable. Government alone possessed 
the necessary prestige and driving power. It alone could 
prevent the missionary and indigenous agencies from pur- 
suing divergent and antagonistic aims. It was not suffi- 
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ciently realized, however, how different the course pursued 
was from the traditions in which English officials had them- 
selves been trained. 


The Englishman in India, outside the mercantile community, tends to 
become a Prussian, not personally nor in the spirit of his administration, 
but in his general conception of the comprehension, responsibility and 
functions of the State. Though imbued, while on leave, with the English 
suspicion and dislike of the official, he fails to see when he lands at Bombay 
the possibility of any important work, beneficial to India as a whole, 
prospering without the close and earnest attention of the Government. 
The product of a public school or University which came into being and has 
grown without the help and almost without the intervention of Govern- 
ment, he contemplates without dismay Universities created in secretariat 
offices and schools managed by officials, who wear or hope to wear in the 
fullness of time ‘ political uniform ’ on public occasions. 

This attitude is due, not to any Teutonic ‘ complex,’ but to the fact 
that India of the nineteenth century through its history, traditions and 
atmosphere fostered a feeling of reverence for a catholic and apostolic 
Government. To be an emissary of that Government was to be entitled, 
not necessarily to any personal affection, but to envy and quite impersonal 
respect. Gradually, and not without protests from within, the English 
official began to regard this respect as qualifying him for every kind of 
work, 

And so he forgot how very un-English, and, for an Englishman, danger- 
ous and misleading, a state-controlled system of education can be. He 
forgot that the greatest educational institutions of his own country have 
been the product of slow growth, evolved experimentally in response to 
the growing self-consciousness of a community, and reflecting its internal 
aspirations and ideas rather than the clearly defined purpose of an external 
authority. He forgot that there never has been in England more than 
a handful of what might be called ‘ national’ institutions, and that the 
foundations of a state system, still far from completely comprehensive, 
were laid only in 1870. Even the beginnings of such a system were 
possible in England only after nearly forty years of a reformed Parliament 
had made the minister in charge of the attempted system responsible to 
a body that represented all the important elements of national life. 


The control of education by the State has led to many 
undesirable results. The inevitable neutrality of Govern- 
ment in religious matters, as has already been pointed out, 
has created a gulf between the government system of educa- 
tion and what is most fundamental in Indian life. Govern- 
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ment control necessitates centralization and tends towards 
a uniformity obstructive to natural growth. It leads to 
congestion of work at the centre, and lays on those who have 
ultimately to decide policy an almost insupportable burden. 


To a Governor or Council harassed by obviously urgent situations, 
where a wrong step will bring immediate disaster, there is an inevitable 
temptation to leave the educational file to the close of a long day’s work, 
and the tired brain will be inclined either to shelve indefinitely a tangled 
and ‘surely not vital’ question, or to yield to him who has written the 
longest or most dogmatic minute, or to approve a non-committal order 
which will be ‘ all things to all men ’ but in no sense ‘ above suspicion.’ 


The most serious of all the evils of a state system, how- 
ever, is its effect on the relations between the teachers and 
the taught. ‘ The ideal Hindu teacher, the guru, is subject 
to no external control. He teaches because it is his spiritual 
function or “ dharma,” not primarily as a means of liveli- 
hood.’ The teacher under Government, on the other hand, 
is looked on as belonging to an impersonal system. He is 
part of the machinery of administration and is attached to 
one of the least remunerative branches of Government. 
* India,’ Mr Mayhew tells us, ‘ could revere a teacher who is 
unpaid, and prostrate itself, in the unreal and official world, 
before a highly paid educationalist. But a man who achieves 
but a poor rank and pay in the official hierarchy by his 
scholastic work leaves India perplexed and indifferent.’ 


One has only to try to imagine an English public school or Oxford 
University completely bureaucratized to realize the withering influence of 
state control and initiative. The organic life of the public school is 
best exemplified by the headmaster who appended to a very brief and 
fragmentary version of school rules the declaration ‘all boys will be 
responsible for the observance of these rules and any other rules that there 
may be.’ It is doubtful whether any member of a public school has ever 
possessed a complete code of rules. It is quite certain that he would never 
read such a code and that his suspicion of it would be increased by its 
extraneous and official origin. The master enmeshed in the network of 
our Indian system works with code in hand. For him, there is no ‘ un- 
written law ’ or tradition. There are ‘returns’ to be submitted periodi- 
cally, regulations to be followed, examinations in which a percentage of 
passes is to be obtained, and an inspector, more regular in his visitation 
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than famine or the plague, who, in the course of a few minutes, must be 
convinced that no rule has been broken and that something practical 
has been done. It is hard to imagine a Thring, Arnold or Sanderson 
thrown up by such a systera. It will not produce a Sankara, Kabir or 
Tagore in India. 

The system affords no chance of personality coming into play as an 
educational factor, It is terribly rare to see a real live man at work in an 
Indian schoolroom. Emergence of the real self, with all its prejudices and 
convictions, would scare the class, and probably produce an entry in the 
daily order-book, to be shown at the next inspection, reminding the man 
who is still a living ember that controversial subjects, particularly religion, 
politics and social affairs, are debarred. What constitutes the real self 
must remain outside the school. 


It should be noted that it is essentially in the higher 
grades of education that, in the author’s view, ‘ the sub- 
stitution of a system deriving colour and strength from the 
varied cultural and religious aims of the agencies at work 
within it for the drab-coloured system, dominated by an 
impartial Government, is most desirable.’ In technical and 
special education, initiative and control by the State are an 
advantage, and in the provision of elementary education 
for the masses the formulation of policy and the driving 
power must come from Government. 

Few will disagree with Mr Mayhew when he maintains 
that the political, economic and cultural progress of India 
depends on the spread among the masses of a type of educa- 
tion which will enable them ‘to co-operate intelligently 
with the Government, to assist in the organization of India 
for the protection of wealth, to derive a higher and more 
rational kind of enjoyment from their indigenous culture 
and to connect that culture more closely with ideals of 
morality and social service.’ The effective development of 
elementary education must, however, be regarded as yet 
another field in which the educational system has largely 
failed. Little real advance is being made in the battle 
against illiteracy. 

The census authorities of 1921 suggest that in what is called ‘ effective’ 


literacy, that is in the population above the age of twenty, there has been 
no advance in the preceding decade. Taking literates of over five years of 
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age, we find that 6 per cent of the male population was literate in 1881, 
11 per cent in 1911 and just over 18 per cent in 1921. Of the female 
population less than 8 per cent was literate in 1921. The percentage 
for both sexes in India, 1921, was only just over 8 per cent. Drawing 
attention to the colossal nature of the problem, the census superintendent 
in the Punjab notes that, in the event of a recent scheme for the addition 
of 60,000 to the annual number of those completing the primary school 
course proving completely effective, the percentage of literacy would 
thereby be raised in ten years only from 9 to 18 per cent. This scheme 
was heralded as a real advance, and, though economically planned, in- 
volved heavy increase in expenditure. If something on the same scale 
were attempted consistently in all parts of India, it would take about two 
centuries for India to reach the present percentage of literacy, over 90 per 
cent, of England and Wales. In England one notes with surprise and 
remembers an adult who cannot read or answer a simple letter. In India 


ninety-two out of every hundred, and in its police force fifty out of every 
hundred, are in this position. 


The comparative failure in overcoming illiteracy can be 
excused on the ground of the colossal magnitude of the 
undertaking and of the extreme poverty of India. But 
it is due also in part to a false educational theory. The 
view long held sway that the benefits of education would 
gradually extend to the masses by a process of ‘ filtration.’ 
Funds were limited, and it was easy to succumb to the 
temptation to employ them in circles where a real demand 
existed or could easily be stimulated, in the comforting 
hope that somehow the leaven would sooner or later permeate 
the whole. The actual results of this mistaken theory are 
thus summed up by Mr Mayhew : 


It encouraged the separation of mass from class, town from country, 
western from eastern modes of thought and life, to which India, left to 
herself, has always been too prone. It established the idea that education 
is a luxury, an investment perhaps also for the thrifty, but an investment 
in which privileged classes will receive most assistance from the State. 
It obscured the truth that the ‘ education of the peoples of India’ means 
nothing if it does not mean the development of the cultural instincts and 
the raising of the material level of all classes of those peoples. 


In the author’s view the voluntary system so far as 
elementary education is concerned has already reached its 
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limits, and has proved wasteful and ineffective. Only 
compulsion can make further progress possible. A strong 
and determined policy would have been possible in the 
atmosphere of benevolent despotism of the nineteenth 
century. It could not have been attempted by the fiercely 
criticized, suspected and constantly misinterpreted Govern- 
ment of the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
There is no reason why the task should not be taken in hand 


. by the reformed councils, but Mr Mayhew expresses a doubt 


whether any form of indigenous government will have the 
necessary courage, except an undisguised autocracy, and 
notes the fact that compulsion has been carried furthest in 
the Indian State of Baroda under a keen and autocratic 
ruler. So far the new councils have shown no disposition 
to face the financial sacrifices which any attempt to deal 
seriously with the education of the masses would necessarily 
involve. 

No brief summary can do justice to Mr Mayhew’s fresh, 
suggestive and illuminating discussion of the subjects of 
which the barest outline has been given above. And there 
is no room to indicate even in outline his treatment of other 
educational problems of the greatest interest, such as the 
character, aims and function of the village school, the type 
of teacher needed and his training, the problems of inspection 
and supervision, the use of English, the place of vocational 
training and the difficulties of women’s education. 

In regard to the future, Mr Mayhew’s attitude is one of 
cautious optimism. He believes that the opportunity for 
the co-operation of western educators, provided that they 
are sympathetic and understanding, is not less but greater 
than ever before. For missions in particular a fresh door of 
opportunity has opened, and the new conditions will be far 
more favourable for their educational work than the old. 


The need for the co-operation of English men and women in all forms 
of Indian education is more real and urgent to-day than it has ever been 
before, and it is on the moral and spiritual side that their co-operation will 
be most valuable. There need be no fear that such co-operation will be 
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rejected on racial grounds, if it is offered in a spirit that India can appre- 
ciate. In positions free from all official restraint, they will be able to 
persuade India that they have come to serve. With a social prestige and 
remuneration far inferior to that of officials, they will convince India 
of their capacity for renunciation. And no European who has convinced 
India of his love, his desire for service and capacity for renunciation, 
has ever failed to leave his mark on her ideals and achievements. 

The increased power given to European missionaries by the recent 
changes will be specially marked. For no fault of their own, and owing 
to circumstances largely beyond their control, their educational work has 
suffered from its identification with an alien bureaucracy. Hindu and 
Mohammedan opposition to their work has been largely due to this 
identification and has been racial rather than religious. 

The Indianization of that side of the Government which directly 
controls education will gradually create an atmosphere of greater trustful- 
ness. European missionaries will no longer be suspected, quite unjustly, 
of being semi-official agents of an alien Government, enjoying their special 
protection and encouragement. Dissociated in the popular mind from 
the Government, they will be able to make more clear to India the dis- 
interested love and desire for service that have always inspired their work, 


That the door should thus remain open for Christian 
missionary effort is a matter of transcendent importance. 
In the spirit of Christ alone is Mr Mayhew able to see a force 
powerful enough to make possible for India the progress she 
desires. Only the driving power of a new religious outlook 
and deep religious conviction can enable the people of India 
to surmount the fundamental obstacles to educational 
advance—the divisive barriers of caste, indifference to the 
needs of the depressed classes and an attitude towards 
women that is inimical to progress. It is noteworthy that 
it is only within the Christian community that certain lines 
of educational advance have been found practicable, and 
that efforts for the uplift of the depressed classes have been 
the distinctive and conspicuous achievement of Christian 
missions. 


History confirms what experience suggests to most observers of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan ~orld. No influence except that of a religion, 
more powerful than the religion which sanctions and solidifies the existing 
social system, will effect any radical changes in that system. The centuries 
have produced in India constant modification and adaptation to political, 
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economic and cultural needs. But no education, and no progressive 
movement which is not inspired by and based on religious convictions of 
a radically transforming character, will ever alter the essential features of 
Hindu and Mohammedan life. The Indian Christian’s attitude towards 
his womenfolk is fundamentally different from that of educated Hindu or 
Mohammedan. The attitude of the Hindu or Mohammedan is substanti- 
ally that which prevailed under the great Mogul. 


And again : 


The writer’s personal view is that moral progress in India depends on 
the gradual transformation of education by explicit recognition of the 
spirit of Christ. All that he has seen of Christian mission work in India, 
with all its admitted shortcomings, has convinced him that work inspired 
by some such aim can alone supply the necessary basis. 


J. H. OtpHAam 








SOCIAL SERVICE IN JAPANESE 
BUDDHISM 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON 


O the professional student the associations of Japanese 
Buddhism are of such a tranquil character—mountain 
monasteries, ancient gardens, meditation halls, dreamy 
images of gold—that it is something of a shock to learn, or 
to be reminded, of modern Buddhist settlement houses, day 
nurseries and employment agencies. But to those who have 
studied Buddhism in Japan these phenomena have now 
grown familiar. For in Japan social service of nearly every 
type has become one of the characteristic activities of several 
Buddhist sects. 

Buddhism, it is true, has preached benevolence and 
compassion for nearly twenty-five hundred years, and in- 
stances may be found in history of organized philanthropy 
under its auspices. In Japan especially there are cherished 
traditions of Buddhist benevolence put into practice by 
rulers who were at once devout and efficient. Shotoku 
Taishi of the seventh century (often described as the Con- 
stantine of Japanese Buddhism) established a large monastery 
to which were attached a hospital, a dispensary, an orphanage 
and a home for the poor and aged. In the eighth century 
at Nara similar institutions were founded, and in subsequent 
eras Buddhist priests were often widely famous for their 
medical skill or readiness to extend aid in time of famine. 
But, though progressive Buddhists of to-day are very ready 
to point to these ancient examples, the fact remains that 


practical philanthropy was never regarded as a normal and > 


necessary part of organized Buddhism and instances of it 
were relatively rare. Not until the impact upon Buddhism 
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of modern Christianity did social service become an accepted 
form of religious activity. 

From the year 1868, which marks the final overthrow of 
the Shogunate, the restoration of the Emperor and the 
beginning of the ‘ Meiji era,’ is usually dated the rise of 
modern Japan. Promptly following the new government in 
its first efforts to learn from the West, the chief abbot of 
the Nishi Hongwanji sect (a branch of the popular and 
adaptable Shin sect) sent to Europe a mission of scholarly 
leaders for study and investigation. This mission con- 
ducted a survey of western civilization, especially of the 
social and educational work of western Christianity. Some 
years later, in 1880, the abbot, Count Kozon Otani, called 
together a council meeting of leaders of the sect, to which 
members still point as having been convened ten years 
before the first Imperial Diet. At that meeting plans were 
laid and policies adopted which have determined the subse- 
quent development of the Shin sect. Since then progress 
has been continuous (though not steady) in educational, 
missionary and social activity. For several reasons the 
educational and missionary work developed much more 
rapidly and extensively than that of social service. In the 
first place, social service was not then so obvious a feature 
of western Christianity as its schools, its colleges and missions. 
In the second place, education and missions were more in 
line with Buddhist tradition ; to develop and promote them 
required, therefore, a less novel departure and less new 
machinery. Buddhist priests had for centuries been the 
teachers of Japanese youth, and for Buddhism to follow 
the Government in modernizing its curriculum was the first 
and most natural step to take. From that time the Buddhist 
sects have been developing their educational system, so that 
many of their schools and colleges are now on an equality 
with government institutions and have achieved government 
recognition. Missionary pioneering had likewise been a 
normal feature of Buddhism in its best days; during the 


last thirty-five years that enterprise has been somewhat 
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mildly and tentatively renewed. Buddhist missions are 
now found in Korea, Formosa, Manchuria, China, Siberia, 
Hawaii, the United States and Canada. Nearly all of this 
work, however, is concerned with the care of Japanese 
emigrants; the effort to reach Christians is slight and 
notably unsuccessful. 

Most of the philanthropic activity of the Buddhist sects 
has developed since 1900, and many institutions for social 
service are no more than five or six years old. The influences 
which have operated to suggest and to achieve these reforms 
are various. General contact with the West, and the growing 
familiarity of Japanese Buddhists with western methods of 
philanthropy, are perhaps the widest and vaguest of these 
influences. Another and more pressing factor has been the 
stimulus of government activity in socially beneficent works. 
To a rapidly increasing degree the municipal governments 
of Japan have been organizing and financing welfare work 
of various kinds, such as lodging-houses and eating-houses 
for labourers, employment agencies, day nurseries, bath- 
houses, hospitals and so on. Their example has naturally 
suggested similar possibilities of Buddhist activity. But by 
far the most important influence has been that of Christian 
missions in Japan. That this, indeed, has been the deter- 
mining factor is clear for several reasons. To begin with, 
Christian missions in Japan provided the first visible in- 
stances of efficient modern philanthropy, easily seen and 
appreciated. In the second place, the philanthropic work 
of the Christian Church was especially impressive as ex- 
hibiting the relation between religion and social service. 
Buddhism might have viewed the social work of London, 
Chicago or Tokyo as interesting but irrelevant to itself. 
But the spectacle of a rival religion engaged in social service 
was immediately and intensely suggestive. It not only 
established in a striking way the connexion between the 
Christian religion and social service, but also stirred to life 
the dormant tradition of philanthropy as a proper expression 
of Buddhist faith. Partly, then, out of a calculated purpose 
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to provide for the Japanese facilities even more helpful than 
those offered by that dangerous competitor Christianity, 
partly from a genuine and slowly maturing conviction that, 
regardless of foreign example or alien competition, social 
service was a true and proper expression of Buddhist belief, 
the Buddhist authorities of Japan, led by those of the Shin 
sect, are promoting the organization of social service with 
increasing zeal and success. It is an interesting fact that 
reforming leaders generously acknowledge their debts to 
Christian influence. 

The two chief branches of the great Shin sect (the Nishi 
Hongwanji and the Higashi Hongwanji) were the first Bud- 
dhist bodies to inaugurate modern philanthropic work, and 
have maintained their leadership ever since. A survey of 
some of their activities offers the best introduction to a 
study of present conditions. 

The social work of each sect is unified and guided by a 
social bureau with offices at the head temples in Kyoto, 
established only three or four years ago—an indication of 
how recent has been the attempt to centralize the promotion 
of philanthropy and to co-ordinate the activities of scattered 
branch temples. From these central offices are issued annual 
reports and statistics. In certain fields the work of the two 
sects runs parallel, for to a large extent they are doing the 
same things in the same way. According to the latest 
statistics published, each sect has established seventeen 
day nurseries and orphanages, each conducts many kinder- 
gartens, a few reformatories, numerous refuges for ex- 
convicts and organizations for the betterment of rural life. 
The Nishi Hongwanji conducts five schools for the blind 
and for deaf-mutes, while the sister sect is now operating 
twelve employment agencies, seven free lodging-houses, 
twelve free dispensaries, twenty-six almshouses, eleven 
‘offices of advice’ and eighty-four public libraries. A 
visiting nurses’ association is a recent addition to their work 
in Kyoto. While these figures do not tell the whole story, 
for the latest published reports are from two to four years 
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old and have no record of certain additional institutions of 
importance, they afford a reasonably accurate idea of the 
type and quantity of work undertaken. 

In course of time other sects have followed the lead of 
the Shin sect, and similar undertakings are to be found 
under their direction. The Jodo sect, the parent of the 
Shin sect, ranks next in point of social activity, with a record 
of eleven charity organizations, twenty-three homes for 
labourers, eight homes for ex-convicts, fifty-one homes for 
orphans and poor children, six reformatories, ninety-four 
homes for women, three homes for Koreans, fourteen con- 
sulting offices for the poor and several day nurseries and 
employment bureaux. Next in importance is the work of 
the Zen and the Nichiren sects. The two remaining sects 
of any consequence are the Shingon and the Tendai, whose 
social activities are almost negligible since they are much 
less progressive and less in touch with the life of the people. 

To provide a little flesh and blood for this skeleton 
outline, we may look more closely at some of the agencies 
now at work in Kyoto, the chief centre of Buddhism, and in 
Tokyo, the capital. One of the most interesting and 
significant institutions in Kyoto is a tiny settlement house 
established five years ago and conducted by graduates and 
students of the theological department of the Nishi Hong- 
wanji university (the Ryukoku Daigaku). It is located in 
a quarter of the city inhabited by a class of the population 
known as the eta. The eta were until recently regarded as 
outcastes, and though their political disabilities have been 
removed, they still live under the shadow of social contempt. 
The aim of the settlement workers is to show a neighbourly 
interest in the families that surround them and, by working 
especially with the children, to do what they can to raise 
the standards of the people and to heighten their self-respect. 
Through contributions from the students and their friends, 
and a yearly allowance of $350 from the treasury of the sect, 
a small house has been rented where an upper chamber 
serves as chapel, reading-room and school-room. In one 
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corner is a shrine with the image of Amida Buddha, in another 
a little library, and on the floor are low benches for the boys 
who attend night school. A young priest with his wife and 
baby lives next door as head resident, in a house so small 
that even in Japan it looks like a toy. With his volunteer 
aids he conducts daily services, teaches in the night school 
and visits the families of the neighbourhood. It would 
be difficult to imagine an enterprise conducted more fully 
in the spirit we call Christian; and it is worthy of note 
that the only religious bodies who have ever taken any 
interest in the eta are the Christians and the two branches of 
the Shin sect, who have at least five settlement houses of 
this character. They provide courses of lectures, and use 
every means to promote equal treatment of that depressed 
class. Yet the city itself no longer neglects them, for, with 
private financial aid, the Kyoto government conducts a day 
nursery in the district just mentioned, where over a hundred 
children play in a kindergarten and girls are trained in a 
night school. 

Though our western hospitals are an outgrowth of the 
Church’s charity, hospitals in Japan are not of Buddhist 
origin and are seldom under Buddhist control. Municipal 
and private hospitals are so numerous and satisfactory that 
there is but little demand for hospitals under auspices either 
Buddhist or Christian. The single Buddhist hospital in 
Kyoto, however, the Saisei Hospital, is worthy of mention. 
It was established in 1909 by a Shingon priest and occupies 
land owned by that sect. It conducts an active out-patient 
department, accommodates sixty-seven in-patients and 
spends about $22,000 annually. Though not officially 
controlled by any sect, it is managed and supported by 
individual Buddhists. But it is Buddhist not simply in 
this formal sense. Its characteristic aim is to combine the 
use of modern medicine with faith in the healing power of 
Dainichi—the supreme Buddha of the Shingon sect. So 
seriously is this purpose carried out that the large room for 
out-patients, and each ward for in-patients, is equipped 
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with a shrine containing an image of Dainichi. Before these 
shrines the patients pray daily, and upon the main altar all 
the medicines prescribed are offered up before being admini- 
stered. A further effort to practise psychotherapy in 
Buddhist terms and in a Buddhist atmosphere appears in 
a class conducted by the superintendent. Patients suffering 
from nervous or tubercular diseases meet daily for training 
in the technique of meditation and under the guidance of 
their leader practise meditation as a means of cure. 

Far more numerous than in Kyoto are the Buddhist 
philanthropic institutions in Tokyo, for Tokyo is three times 
the size of the older capital, and the earthquake of 1923 gave 
a sharp stimulus to every form of charitable work. Indeed, 
most of the Buddhist employment agencies and lodging- 
houses for labourers date from the days of the great disaster. 
From the many forms of Buddhist social service in the 
capital, two may be chosen as representing types somewhat 
different from those noted in Kyoto. 

The Mahayana Gakuin is one of four settlement houses 
founded by the Jodo sect. It was established in 1917 in the 
Sugamo district, an area occupied by poor and ill-housed 
labourers, chiefly factory and transportation employees. The 
head resident is a Jodo priest who has studied abroad and 
visited many of the leading settlement houses in America. 
He is assisted by seven full-time workers, living in or near the 
settlement buildings, and by thirty-eight part-time volunteer 
workers—thirteen men and twenty-five women. The insti- 
tute, with its annual budget of $6000, is supported by more 
than five hundred subscribing members, many of whom are 
not Buddhist. Its many activities are grouped in three 
sections, those of education, health and general social work. 
Under education are included a night school, which offers 
elementary education to boys and young men between the 
ages of ten and twenty-five and special domestic courses for 
girls; a day nursery which provides kindergarten work; a 
Sunday school and a small afternoon school for girls of high 
school grade where domestic science is taught at a much lower 
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charge than in government schools. The health department 
comprises a free dispensary, which is supported by a charit- 
able endowment founded by the late emperor and which 
now gives nearly thirty thousand treatments annually; a 
small gymnasium; a baby clinic, at which nearly five 
hundred babies are treated during the year; and a system 
of pre-natal care conducted by midwives in the homes of 
more than a hundred women. The section for general social 
work operates a legal aid bureau, a small employment 
agency and three types of clubs—for young men, for young 
women and for boys and girls. In addition, the institute 
has recently opened a workers’ home for factory employees. 

A somewhat similar institution is the social centre 
managed by the Higashi Hongwanji sect in connexion with 
their temple in the Asakusa district. The temple and other 
buildings were destroyed by the fire of 1923, but from the 
ruins have risen a group of buildings which now serve many 
classes in that swarming area. One is a new cement hall, 
far more like a church than a Japanese temple, where 
Saturday and Sunday preaching services and a Sunday school 
are held. A small public library stands near by, and close 
at hand are a lodging-house and a restaurant for the un- 
employed (accommodating one hundred and twenty), an 
employment bureau, a free dispensary, a school for the 
blind and for deaf-mutes, a large kindergarten, and a building 
for women offering board and lodging and including an 
employment agency and a women’s exchange. 

These are examples, not very colourful in the telling, of 
the most modern types of Buddhist institutional work. 
But there are other forms of social service, not properly 
classed as institutional, which are quite as interesting to 
the student of Japan or of non-Christian religions. Among 
these work among prisoners is foremost. In this the 
Hongwanji sects have long been leaders, and most of the large 
prisons in Japan are now served by their priests who are 
given special training. A hundred and forty priests of the 
Nishi Hongwanji alone are assigned to the care of prisoners, 
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to whom they pay daily visits for personal work. They con- 
duct services for them, bring aid to their families and find 
jobs for them after they are discharged. So experienced 
are some of the Buddhist priests in this type of work that 
they are sometimes utilized as directors of government 
reformatories for boys. Service of the same kind is rendered 
to the inmates of hospitals and to the employees in large 
factories and department stores, through the visits of priests 
and through the preaching services which they hold. 

Even to service with the army and navy the Buddhist 
priests have sought and gained admission. There are no 
chaplains in our sense of the word, for the priests do not act 
as commissioned officers in the government service. Their 
relation to the army is more like that of the volunteer 
chaplains or Y.M.C.A. workers in our cantonments during 
the war. They visit the larger camps and naval bases and 
hold services for the men at irregular intervals. But they 
accompanied the troops to the base camps in the Russian 
war, and have more recently shared camp life in Siberia and 
Shantung. On the whole, however, Buddhist efforts to 
serve the soldiers and sailors have been unenterprising and 
ineffective, and Buddhists themselves have confessed their 
marked inability to compete successfully in war time with 
the Y.M.C.A. 

The one important branch of social service not hitherto 
mentioned is the work of charity organizations or welfare 
societies. These have long been the most familiar form of 
Buddhist philanthropy and a large part of the money now 
spent annually by the different sects is for the bestowal of 
this old-fashioned form of ameliorative charity. It is con- 
ducted by various societies managed by boards of directors 
and utilizing voluntary offerings and endowments, for the 
purpose of caring for the poor in their homes or in hospitals 
and for strangers who are in need of help. Free burial is 
often furnished for those who die in destitution. 

In the effort to conduct all these numerous institutions 
and activities—especially the varied forms that have arisen 
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in the past five or six years—Buddhists are confronted with 
the problem of training workers. To solve this difficulty, 
the three sects that have been most active and intelligent in 
promoting social work have already organized schools for 
social workers. The Nishi Hongwanji has a small school in 
Kyoto offering a year’s course and a shorter six months’ 
course. The subjects taught include practical sociology and 
Buddhist doctrine. There are at present about sixty 
students, some of whom are women. The Higashi Hong- 
wanji arranges for courses of lectures to social workers (in- 
cluding women) in Kyoto, Osaka and Tokyo, the sessions 
lasting from ten days to three or four months. Much the 
best sectarian school, however, is that conducted at the 
Siuko Daigaku—the Jodo sect college in Tokyo. Founded 
in 1916 by a Jodo priest, who has since become the head of 
the social bureau of the Tokyo municipality, it offers a 
three-year course, and its forty graduates—mostly Jodo 
priests—are now at work in various parts of Japan. Some 
of them, as well as many of the priests of other sects, are 
employed by the Tokyo, Kyoto and other city governments 
in municipal social service bureaux. 

What conclusions one may draw from a survey of this 
flourishing social movement among Buddhists will depend 
on the centre of one’s interests. The economist, the socio- 
logist, the missionary and the historian will each have his 
own angle of vision. To the student of religion, however, 
the facts bear lively witness to the truth that Buddhism 
can survive only through an activity in the affairs of this 
world which is ultimately at odds with its fundamental 
philosophy, and that everywhere in the Orient a vital 
Christianity revivifies whatever it touches. 

James THAYER ADDISON 
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SOME RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL SERVICE IN JAPAN 


By A. M. HENTY 


EFORE considering the extent to which missions in 
Japan are succeeding in social service work, it is 
necessary to decide what we mean by that term. Large 
numbers of people live without reflecting what life means. 
In the same way social service is being increasingly 
undertaken by those who practically narrow down the 
meaning of the word to imply simply efforts for improving 
the physical condition and environment of individuals or 
classes. On this material plane the Japanese Government 
is now largely adopting the methods of Christianity. All 
honour to these endeavours. 

The fundamental difference between such efforts and 
Christian social service lies in the ideals of its Founder who 
revealed to us His thought of salvation for the whole man, 
body, mind and spirit. Nothing short of this can be im- 
plied for Christians by the words Christian social service ; 
for man is not an animal, and to improve his material con- 
dition without introducing him to higher ideals and to the 
power to achieve them is to leave him still a prey to himself. 
When outside help ceases he tends to revert to his former 
state, and at best his dissatisfaction with life is only raised 
on to a fresh plane, the sharpening of his intellect has 
increased the consciousness of his misery. 

In this article we propose to survey Christian social 
service in its widest sense, to try to see how Christianity has 
changed, and is changing, the whole moral ideals of the 
country. This will give a truer criterion of values, and will 
at the same time be of more interest than if details were 
supplied regarding typical Christian work such as the 19 
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Christian hospitals and dispensaries, the 24 rescue and 
industrial homes, or the 44 recognized night schools. 

The following remarkable statement recently appeared 
in the editorial of a Japanese daily newspaper: ‘ Let us 
frankly acknowledge our debt to the missionaries and to the 
Christian ideals which they have introduced. Our life as a 
nation has been greatly enriched by them. The number of 
Christians in this country may be small, but they have put a 
force to work which is touching and changing for the better 
almost every institution.’ The truth of this statement can 
be best substantiated by tracing the work of Christianity in 
three special directions—the uplift of women, the care of the 
physically defective and the arousing of public opinion 
against licensed moral evil. 

In practically all non-Christian countries the position of 
women was a humiliating one. Boys were considered worthy 
of education, girls were ignored. Such was Japan’s attitude 
in the past. This is not remarkable when the teaching of 
Buddhism towards woman is considered. The well-known 
authority, Dr S. L. Gulick, in his book, The Evolution of the 
Japanese, says: ‘ Ideals presented by Buddhism in regard to 
women are clear, and clearly degrading ; she is the source of 
temptation and sin, she is essentially inferior to man in 
every respect.’ It should be remembered that the majority 
of Buddhist sects in Japan still teach that woman as such 
cannot enter Nirvana, she must first be reborn and pass 
through life as a man. With such a creed it is no wonder 
that woman’s education mattered little. 

With the entry of Christian missions a new day dawned 
for Japan’s women. Small schools for girls were opened, 
first in Kyushu and Yokohama, later in many parts of the 
country. Gradually the work has been taken up by Govern- 
ment and municipal authorities, by Buddhists and by 
private individuals. To-day Christian girls’ high schools 
total thirty-eight, besides a Christian women’s university. 
Though numerically few compared with the large numbers 
of girls’ schools throughout the country, they are remark- 
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able for their power in character building and in the pro- 
duction of leaders. That such character and leadership is 
now sought by the Government itself is clear from the 
following statement made by an official of the Social Welfare 
Bureau of Aichi prefecture and Nagoya city, who said that 
they were ‘ very anxious to have Christian leadership along 
all lines of social welfare work, especially along the lines of 
moral reform for women.’ The official added, ‘ Whatever 
is done by Christians will be strictly religious and permanent 
in character.’ 

Christianity has likewise worked for the physically de- 
fective. It is estimated that the number of blind people 
in Japan is no less than 80,000. In old days under the 
Shogunate rule (roughly 1700-1868) the blind, though not 
educated, were enabled to make a living by being allowed 
the monopoly of practising massage and acupuncture. 

The first school for the blind was started by English 
and American missionaries in 1875. The Emperor showed 
his appreciation of their efforts by a donation of Y. 8000 
(£300), a large sum in those days. There are to-day 86 
schools for the blind; 38 of these are maintained by the 
state, 7 by prefectures and the rest by various societies or 
individuals. Among the Christian institutions, which num- 
ber 8, we would mention the Gifu Blind School which at 
present has 68 students taking a five years’ course in general 
education combined with massage. The school was started 
in 1891 by a Japanese Christian, Mr K. Mori, master of a 
government middle school who had the misfortune to lose 
his eyesight and with it his position. His Christian faith 
enabled him to accept the sudden blow as a call from God 
to help others. He mastered the reading of Braille, which 
had been introduced into Japan two years previously, and 
with the help of missionaries began a small school for the 
blind. He lived to rejoice in its development into a large 
institution, recognized by government licence and monetary 
help although actively Christian in its teaching. 

It was whilst attending a graduation ceremony of this 
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school that the writer first realized the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Buddhist and Christian attitude towards 
the blind. A representative of the Governor of the prefecture, 
himself a Buddhist, after congratulating the ten young men 
and women who were successfully finishing their education, 
concluded with the words: ‘ As you go out into the world 
remember to work hard and to be always very humble ; 
remember always that it is your own sins committed in your 
previous existences which have brought this suffering upon 
you.’ Contrast the depressing effect of such a creed with Mr 
Mori’s triumphant Christian interpretation of his misfortune 
as a call to be a saviour of others. 

Christianity has, moreover, widened the intellectual out- 
look of the blind. The fact that they have put the whole of 
the Bible into Braille, themselves producing the stereotype 
plates for the thirty-four volumes of the work, speaks for 
itself. A Japanese writer commenting on this achievement 
says: ‘ All Japan may well be proud, because in this respect 
Japan has gone ahead of all civilized nations of the West 
except England and America.’ The blind are also issuing 
periodicals for themselves, notably a monthly Christian 
magazine, Shinko no Tomo (Friend of the Blind), whilst a 
blind editor is responsible for a weekly edition in Braille of 
the Osaka Mainichi, an important Japanese newspaper. 
At a gathering of a hundred leading blind persons a few 
years ago forty were found to be Christians, whereas the 
ordinary proportion of Christians in the population is one 
in every 226 persons. Christianity has transformed the 
ignorant and despairing blind into educated, useful and 
enterprising citizens. 

In work for lepers, the Roman Catholics have the honour 
of being first in the field. Then in 1896 came the Hospital of 
the Resurrection of Hope in Kyushu, upon whose founder, 
Miss Riddell, the Emperor bestowed an order of merit. 
In 1917 notorious wickedness and frequent suicides among 
the little lonely colony of 300 lepers in the mountains at 
Kusatsu aroused Miss Cornwall-Legh to make her home 
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among them. Christian sympathy has brought medical help 
and new hope to these outcastes, many of whom are now 
Christians. Christian homes for lepers now number nine, 
including the two just referred to, and both government 
and Buddhist authorities have been stimulated to similar 
efforts. The first leper relief act was passed in 1907 and 
recently its scope has been greatly enlarged; but it seems 
as if only Christian love and devotion are strong enough to 
tend such a loathsome disease, with the mental degeneracy 
which often accompanies it, and to succeed in making a 
leper asylum a home and not a prison. 

One of the greatest problems with which Christianity has 
had to contend is that of legalized vice. Last year the 
number of enslaved girls in houses licensed by Government 
amounted to 51,143 (exclusive of unlicensed prostitutes). 
Their earnings bring rich harvests to their owners, and pour 
money into municipal coffers. 

From the beginning missionaries have fought this deeply 
rooted evil. In 1886, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union (W.C.T.U.) was founded in connexion with the World’s 
White Ribbon Society. Rescue homes were started, but the 
extreme difficulty of freeing girls is shown by the fact that 
the Salvation Army, which entered Japan in 1895, had only 
saved 87 girls by 1925, although their success is probably 
unrivalled. 

Public opinion and legislation must be changed. For 
forty years Christians of all denominations, led by the 
W.C.T.U., have engaged in a ceaseless fight, employing 
every form of propaganda, pamphlets, press articles, public 
meetings, etc. At length last year a Christian member of 
the Diet introduced a Bill to close the licensed houses in 
five years. Derisive laughter greeted him, his personal 
safety was only ensured by private detectives and by chang- 
ing and concealing his residence. But the memory of 760 
‘slaves’ burnt to death in the Yoshiwara during the fire 
after the earthquake, because their owners closed the gates, 
fearing the escape of their tools, has aroused large numbers 
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of non-Christians to join the anti-vice movement. Petitions 
signed by thousands were received by governors of various 
prefectures. In May 1926 a police conference declared the 
women’s so-called debts not binding, and police are no 
longer to act as agents for the owners to prevent a girl’s 
escape. Immediately a thousand brothel owners met to 
consider their tactics. 

During the forty years of this fight Buddhism has taken 
no active part. We record, however, with thankfulness, that 
last November the Buddhist Congress in Tokyo passed a 
resolution denouncing the traffic in women. The press, 
too, is now actively enlisted in the great struggle to deliver 
the country from what it stigmatizes as ‘ our national shame.’ 

So the fight continues, a fight begun and largely sus- 
tained by a handful of Christians. To-day the whole 
Christian population totals only 280,000 out of Japan’s 
59,500,000, but this small minority has inaugurated a move- 
ment which is touching and changing for the better almost 
the whole country. 

Space forbids any details as to the large number of settle- 
ments for social service work. With regard to those in 
Tokyo the Government’s seeming preference for Christian 
efforts may be judged by the following statement in The 
Christian Movement in Japan for 1925: ‘The Government 
Social Welfare Bureau of Tokyo gives a list of 70 institutions 
assisted by them during the year. Of these 20 were Buddhist, 
26 Christian, 23 non-religious and 1 unknown. The amount 
dispensed was Y. 25,000 (£2500).’ Although the number of 
Buddhist social service centres far exceeds those of Chris- 
tians, owing to the superior strength and finances of Bud- 
dhism, it is clear both to government officials and to the most 
casual observer that the greater power of uplift lies with the 
Christians. This surely is due to fundamental beliefs which 
give the Christian social worker an incomparably stronger 
lever for raising humanity than Buddhism possesses. 

A. M. HEnty 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY APPEAL 
FOR OUR TIME 


A STUDY OF THE HOME BASE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By STEPHEN J. COREY, LL.D. 


ISSIONARY leaders have always been under the 
necessity of educating and challenging Christian 
people with a definite appeal concerning the fields and work 
of foreign missions. Carey’s day had its appeal, there was 
a definite message growing out of the famous haystack 
meeting at Williams College, Massachusetts, and the Student 
Volunteer Movement distinctly called Christian leadership 
to ‘The evangelization of the world in this generation.’ 
Following the Edinburgh Conference other factors entered 
into the appeal, and more recently, with the vast changes 
which have taken place both at home and abroad during and 
since the war, the full statement of the missionary appeal 
has become still more diversified and therefore more difficult. 
Confusing statements in the secular press and by public 
speakers have sometimes led people to feel that there is little 
need for either missionaries or missionary money in the 
future. American missionary leaders recognize that there 
is confusion in regard to some changing aspects of the 
missionary appeal and a perceptible lessening of conviction. 
It is the purpose of the writer to state in this paper some 
of the factors in the foreign missionary appeal which are 
emerging at the present time and which represent the 
thinking of many American missionary leaders. 
It will be recognized by all that there are certain factors 
in such an appeal which are unchangeable and which are 
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always fundamental in the home message on foreign missions. 
Among these are the need of all men for God, the inadequacy 
of the non-Christian religions, the power of Christ to save, 
the categorical imperative of the great commission and the 
proved results of missionary work. The present hour cer- 
tainly calls for the strongest emphasis on these permanent 
and basic elements. As one of the outstanding leaders in 
American missionary life writes, ‘ I think there is danger at 
present that we may destroy a great deal that we have been 
carefully building up, through failure to discriminate between 
the values which are permanent and the considerations 
which are merely contemporary.’ It must also be stated 
that while the changes and conditions referred to here have 
to do with the older and especially the Oriental and Latin 
American fields, there are vast sections of the world where 
necessary pioneering is as primitive a task as when Living- 
stone entered Africa. To these fields our deductions will 
only partly apply. This shows how unwise it is to be 
dogmatic about missionary conditions or outlook to-day. 

A CHALLENGE TO STUDENT LEADERSHIP AT HomME. 
Since both our future missionaries and our strong advocates 
for foreign missions must come from the colleges, the appeal 
of to-day must challenge this student life in no uncertain 
way. Far more serious than a diminution of missionary 
funds is the chilling of missionary ardour in our colleges, 
universities and theological schools. The lack of adequate 
funds for the task has already slowed down the stream of 
strong young life flowing towards the mission fields, and the 
present uncertainty in the missionary appeal, together with 
other disturbing phases of American religious life evident 
just now, still further threaten missionary enthusiasm. 

Since the days of the haystack meeting, more than a 
hundred years ago, foreign missions has been a student 
crusade. This has been peculiarly true of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for the last thirty years in America. 
At the present time our Christian students are re-thinking 


the whole missionary appeal. They are being helped to do 
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this through contact with the more than seven thousand 
foreign students who are studying in many institutions of 
higher learning. These students from abroad are for the 
most part intensely nationalistic in their outlook, and at 
the same time alert to perceive the frailties of our western 
civilization. Many of them are the products of mission 
work in their own lands, or have been in intimate contact 
with it. They are for the most part sympathetic, but at the 
same time sensitive in their racial consciousness. They are 
naturally strong advocates of leadership by nationals in 
their home lands. 

While there has been widespread discussion of theological 
questions since the war, this has had little place among 
students in either church colleges, or state and other uni- 
versities. These Christian students have had their training 
in the free atmosphere of American academic life and outside 
the bounds of that denominational feeling and theoretical 
controversy which, sad to say, have often appeared to lack 
all consideration for younger minds. With them the ‘ Jesus 
way of life’ is foremost, and loyalties to denomination and 
creed are in the background. The missionary appeal which 
grips these fine young men and women cannot be strongly 
denominational. It must be a call to take the example and 
power of the living Christ to those who know Him not. 

The call thus to live in mission lands will strike fire in 
these young hearts for the future. This is a harder test 
than the militant call to evangelize the world in this genera- 
tion ; at the same time, it is more powerful. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE Wor.tpD. The 
missionary appeal will have to take into account the fact 
that we are living in a changed world, and a changed world 
baffles as well as challenges. We have an open door if we 
have the Christ-given courage to cross its threshold. A 
vaster horizon calls to a deeper faith. 

Along with the world changes have come other changes 
in mission fields just as significant and revolutionary. One 
of these is the new strong urge towards an indigenous 
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Church, or as some put it, a ‘ naturalized’ Church. This is 
especially evident in Latin America and the Orient. There 
is a significant word in the Report of the Conference on the 
Church in China To-day, just published. The conference 
group, composed of both missionaries and Chinese leaders, 
led by Dr Mott, was thoroughly representative of present-day 
leadership in China. The statement is as follows : 


A definition of the term ‘ indigenous Christianity.’ A form of Chris- 
tianity which may be expected to develop in the Chinese Church when 
the excessive pressure of foreign theology and administrative control is 
removed and a consequent greater initiative of thought and activity 
results under the stimulating power of the Holy Spirit ; a form also which 
both in the realm of religious faith and in that of order will undoubtedly 
reveal and bring to fruition in Christ those distinctive spiritual values, e.g., 
ethical ideals, principles of polity, qualities of character, reverent response 
to beauty and truth, which have in the past become indigenous to the 
Chinese race. 


Chinese Christian leaders feel that the fulfilling of the 
longing for an indigenous Church means a more instinctive 
and real fellowship with God and the realization of a Christian 
culture of their own. 

One of the most challenging and encouraging things in 
all countries of the Orient to-day is this longing of the Native 
Church to become self-directing and national. This causes 
uneasiness on the part of some in the West; in reality it 
is a blessing for which Christian leaders have been praying 
for a hundred years. These eastern people begin to do their 
own thinking. They want to have their own expression of 
theology ; to make their own Christian literature; to sing 
their own hymns; to have their own church organization. 
They want their own leadership. They want to make the 
Christian Church a thing which is indigenous in their land, 
not something which looks to them like a foreign institution 
with foreign leadership and foreign ideas. After all, who 
has a better right to realize a real Oriental Church than the 
people of the East, for Christianity was originally an oriental 
religion and who knows but that the oriental type of Chris- 
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tianity will be the best and most spiritual, teaching us in the 
West many things we ought to know? You cannot, of 
course, make an indigenous Church by fiat; it must grow. 
It cannot come into existence before the right kind of 
members and leaders. But it is a matter of great congratula- 
tion that this Church is coming rapidly. It has its problems, 
and mistakes will be made, but are we of the West to have a 
monopoly of mistakes ? Why not allow the mission field 
Churches to make some of their own? We have made 
plenty. The very attempt at self-determination will create 
its own checks and safeguards. It will prove that contacts 
with other peoples and cultures are needed and that the rich 
inheritance and experience of the West in interpreting 
Christian truth must not be lost sight of. There is no desire 
to remove the missionary but only to shift the gear and 
change the emphasis on leadership for the Church. 

In many fields the degree of foreign control in missionary 
institutions and in administering funds is up for earnest 
discussion, and already much initiative and management 
has passed from foreign hands. This is especially true of 
educational institutions and in the plans of the mission 
itself which were formerly entirely amenable to the home 
boards. In many fields this organization is now to a 
considerable extent under the joint direction of the mission- 
ary and the leaders of the indigenous Church. The appeal 
has hitherto been for foreign missionaries; the home con- 
stituency has thought of them almost exclusively. Their 
support is only a part of the expenditure. Henceforth far 
more emphasis must be placed on the support of the work 
of the mission field Church. 

This is the time when freedom is needed for the missionary 
at the front to work out with the national leaders the problem 
of the new day. The home constituency must be made to 
feel that while this is a hard day for the Native Church, it 
is also an hour when the missionary in the Orient meets 
more problems and discouragement than ever before. It 
is taking all the heart and faith and nerves the missionary 
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can muster to stem the tide that assails him. People at 
home do not realize just how close to the borderland of 
spiritual collapse the missionary in the East constantly 
stands to-day. It is not a lack of consecration, but an 
overtaxing strain on endurance and poise and hope. Many 
times the only consolation, aside from faith in God, is the 
Church and the friends at home, on whom missionaries de- 
pend for understanding trust. 

INCONSISTENCY aT Home. An appeal for the kind of 
Christianity in America which will truly witness for Christ 
in non-Christian lands is a humbling aspect of our work 
to-day. The West has been revealed to the East. When 
the missionaries went out twenty-five or thirty years ago 
they were strange people in a strange land. A certain 
glamour surrounded their appearance among the non- 
Christian peoples. They looked upon them as representa- 
tives of a great Christian country across the sea. Now the 
veil has been drawn. The East knows the land from which 
the Westerner has come. Often the information which 
he has is bad instead of good. The missionary has still to 
face the strong opposition of static non-Christian religions 
and superstition, but he has to face as well the moral turpi- 
tude of much of our own nation’s life as it is revealed beyond 
the sea. There are 7500 foreign students from non-Christian 
lands in our colleges and universities in America. They 
watch us keenly. They are observing, though sometimes 
superficially, our churches and our religion. They are 
studying our politics and our social life. Their reports 
are not always good to their own people across the sea, 
The East has been disillusioned as to the West by the 
war. They often look upon it as a war between Christian 
people and so-called Christian civilizations. Explain as the 
missionary may, this is a difficult background against which 
to preach the love of God and the sacrifice of Christ. We 
formerly thought we must take Christ and much of our 
western civilization with Him. Now we see we must take 
Christ in spite of much of our civilization. One of our 
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missionary tasks is to Christianize the racial relationships 
of our country with our friends across the sea. 

EXPANSION BY INTENSIVENESS. In former years our 
main appeal for expansion on the mission fields was for new 
missionaries and new stations. Careful survey of the work 
shows that in most of the oriental fields this is not the next 
step at the present moment. We have scattered our forces 
pretty well. We have established a great many centres, 
Our missionaries have learned the language; groups have 
been baptized; schools have been built; training has been 
started. Our budgets have not increased in recent years 
while expenses on the fields have. Some boards have even 
had to cut appropriations disastrously. This has set the 
missionaries’ backs against the wall, and much work has been 
closed. The work in all lands needs undergirding. The 
next thing to do is to re-establish where necessary, to 
strengthen and make effective that which we have already 
established and then to let the national leaders spread out 
into new places. We readily think of expansion in those 
terms in America, but it is difficult so to think when we are 
considering the foreign fields. As much of the leadership 
shifts from the missionaries to the nationals, they must be 
better trained and better paid. Christian literature must 
be created which they can use, for how can we build a Church 
if we do not have a reading people? Now of all times is 
vernacular literature needed and effective. The missionary 
foree must be kept up, though just now in the Orient we 
cannot increase the number on the fields. We need to fill 
emergencies and send people for special tasks. Those sent 
out must be strong and well trained, spiritually minded, 
able in this new day to work with the people of the land 
when they are more self-reliant and critical and when a 
man from the West must be a saint and a servant. 

Just as soon as this strengthening and consolidation in the 
Far East is effected and the leadership is in a measure passed 
to the nationals, some of the missionaries can move out into 
untouched areas, and start new centres of light and influence. 
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For there are fields where oriental conditions do not prevail, 
such as Africa and mid-Asia and certain sections of Latin 
America. Here we can expand in the way of new stations 
and new missionaries and a larger force in the near future. 

A Common Front ror aN UNFINISHED Task. The 
present situation is revealing to us in a fresh way just how 
difficult and unfinished the task of foreign missions is. 
There is no royal road to missionary success. It is always 
and eternally the way of the Cross, and that way means 
suecess out of seeming failure. We have learned that the 
Kingdom is built up slowly in our own land—how much 
more so in lands which have not had the background of 
hundreds of years of Christian teaching. We may as rapidly 
as possible call into leadership people who can preach to 
their own race in their common vernacular, but nowhere, 
either among nationals or missionaries, is there thought of 
the task itself being diminished. The long warfare is before 
us. God calls us to find better ways for the bigger task. 
Just as a token of the fact that the work is in its infancy one 
needs but to recall that there are millions of Mohammedans 
practically untouched as yet by Christianity. Among other 
ethnic faiths, we have barely begun to make Christ known to 
individuals, or felt in society. 

Many missionaries on all fields, as well as leaders at home, 
take the position that the Christianizing of the world is an 
impossible task without the close co-operation of every 
Christian force and eventually a solid front and essential 
union. In face of the mass of untouched millions, the 
unscaled walls of non-Christian faiths, the ignorance and 
superstition in the world and withal the thin and poorly 
equipped line of missionary workers, they know that to 
attain Christ’s will for the world is impossible unless Chris- 
tians stand together, work together and love each other. 

What is more needed in our appeal at the home base 
than the setting forth of the great essential of unity in our 
work for the world? To lift the challenging, Christlike 
call of unity and co-operation against the background of an 
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overwhelming, unfinished task is to spiritualize the appeal, to 
help to dissipate intolerance and to arouse the hope which 
comes in facing a common task from a common front. 

PROMISE IN PROBLEMS. Stirrings in the mission fields, 
which bring anxiety to missionaries and national leaders and 
put them to the test, are but the growing pains of a pro- 
gressing cause. Our appeal must deal frankly and dis- 
cerningly with these things. 

While in India there is much opposition to Christianity 
so-called, there is no opposition to Christ. The anti- 
Christian movements in China are not an opposition to Jesus 
of Nazareth but to Christian civilization and Christian 
organizations. The Chinese cannot find fault with the 
Faultless One, but they criticize severely our western applica- 
tion of Christianity. In Japan the discussion of the char- 
acter and claims of Christ has been widespread, and perhaps 
as in no other oriental country He is in the thinking of many 
leading people. The feeling against America because of 
the exclusion law has stung racial pride, but leaders have 
beén surprisingly discriminating as to the distinction between 
real Christianity and this political act. 

After all, there is something encouraging in these attacks 
on Christianity. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, the work 
of the Church in the Orient was not strong enough to arouse 
interest or opposition on the part of the educated national 
leaders. Now thousands of young people have been 
educated ; churches have been planted in many parts of 
these countries ; the name of Jesus is known and Christianity 
is being studied and therefore attacked. There has always 
been opposition to Christian progress in all parts of the world. 
We have it in our own land. Is it strange that in non- 
Christian lands there should be bitterness and opposition ? 
Not atall. Itis proof that Christianity is growing and becom- 
ing vital. One of the effects of these movements in India and 
China especially is to make the Native Church stand on its own 
feet and not be dependent upon foreign life and leadership. 

THe NEED OF FUNDAMENTAL EpucaTion. Too much 
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has been taken for granted as to the conviction of Christian 
people concerning the missionary enterprise. Previous to 
and during the war, all communions in America swung to 
the adoption of the ‘ budget system’ in the missionary 
giving of their church. It was assumed altogether too 
naively that when missions were written into the church 
budget, the problem of giving for missions was largely 
settled. Such is not the case. Generosity to missions 
comes from information and conviction and the high idealism 
which is born of spiritual knowledge. As well expect a 
written budget for missions to create that idealism as expect 
American people to be unanimous on prohibition because 
it is written in the constitution. The budget system makes 
education even more necessary than before, because the 
sharp point of specific and direct appeal is largely gone. But 
effective missionary education has ‘sadly waned, the line of 
least resistance has often been followed and the mechanism 
of the budget has left people without light. In the present- 
day appeal for foreign missions there must be a crusade 
to lift the banners again, to preach and teach the great 
fundamental basis of world evangelization as inherent in 
Christianity, basic in Bible teaching and imperative in our 
Lord’s command. In many churches a sermon on the great 
commission would be a startling novelty. We have a 
generation of young people coming on who have been taught 
the missionary ideal in Sunday school and children’s groups, 
but the adult Christians of to-day, who have the money and 
whose giving should be commensurate with our enormous 
increase in material prosperity, have lost their missionary 
education in the hiatus created by the war and the budget. 

PuactinGc CHRIST AT THE CENTRE. Perhaps opposition 
on the part of many leaders of thought in the Orient to the 
organized Christianity and the nominally Christian civiliza- 
tion of the West will drive us to discern more clearly the 
difference between Jesus Christ Himself and what we have 
built around Him. Charles W. Gilkey, Barrows Lecturer to 
India last year, has some strong words on this. 
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There is a growing and marked differentiation in India between Jesus 
Christ, on the one hand, and our western creeds, churches and civilization 
on the other. They have discovered that Jesus was not an Occidental 
but an Oriental and of a despised race and could therefore understand 
them. By what right, they ask, has the West claimed Him, taken His 
name and assumed to call itself Christian ? 


We may come to recognize the fact that the greatest 
obstacle before the missionary is that Christ is not revealed 
in our so-called Christian living in America. He is certainly 
not revealed in our western civilization in these years under 
the shadow of the World War. We must face in the Far 
East a virile nationalism that opposes Christianity because 
it is convinced that it sees in it the handmaiden of un- 
scrupulous western nations. This feeling is augmented by 
the thought that Christianity is a foreign faith. Such con- 
victions have doubtless had much to do with the anti- 
Christian movement of university men in China and with 
the strikes of non-Christian students. Parallel with an 
increasing and widespread appreciation of Christ as a person 
in India, runs a counter and. ever-growing opposition to 
Christianity as a system and to the Church as an institution, 
apparently based on the assumption that they belong to 
a western civilization which is selfish and materialistic. 

Our first and greatest need in the missionary appeal and 
task is the evangel which will call us here at home back to 
the search for the more abundant life in Christ. The day 
has come when Christlike living is our one great vindication 
for carrying the message to other peoples. What have we 
to take to our friends across the sea which will stand in the 
fierce heat of to-day’s refining, other than Jesus Christ who 
embodies in Himself the character of God? He is our 
dynamic and our apologetic for the missionary task. This 
sort of missionary appeal is immeasurably harder than a cal] 
to a militant crusade, but who dares say it is not infinitely 
more powerful ? 

STEPHEN J. CoREY 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MEETING AT 
RATTVIK, SWEDEN 
July 17th to 25th, 1926 


By MARTIN SCHLUNK, D.TuEot. 


RILLIANT sunshine glittered on Lake Siljan, the 
‘eye’ of Dalecarlia, as the members of the Com- 
mittee of the International Missionary Council, travelling 
from many lands by rail, steamer, motor or aeroplane, 
gathered to devote a week in hospitable Sweden to strenuous 
and responsible work. The warmth of the invitation ex- 
tended to the Committee by the Northern Missionary 
Council was equalled by the welcome given at the Rest 
Home of the Swedish Missionary Society in which the 
session was held. 

Most of the twenty-six men and women? were leaders 
in missionary work in their own lands. Dr John R. Mott, 
just returned from a seven months’ journey in the Pacific, 
shared with us his experiences in Japan and China, in the 
Philippines and Singapore, in the Dutch East Indies, in New 
Zealand, Tasmania and Australia. Mr J. H. Oldham had 
spent the early months of 1926 in South Africa, Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda. Mr Max Yergan of the South African 
Y.M.C.A., Mr Leung of Canton, Chairman of the Kwang- 
tung Divisional Church of Christ in China, Dr Axling (who 
took the place of Bishop Uzaki) representing the National 
Christian Council in Japan, Mr Paton, Secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India and Professor Braga, 
Chairman of the Montevideo Conference on Christian Missions 
in South America, were particularly welcome as extra- 


1The names will be found in the record of the proceedings of the Committee in 
Quarterly Notes, pp. i-iv. 
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ordinary members of the session. Dr Robert E. Speer and 
M. Couve of the Paris Mission were unfortunately not able 
to be present, the former owing to his early departure for 
the Far East. 

Most of the members were old acquaintances, some 
having been present at Oxford in 1908 when the first plans 
for the World Missionary Conference in 1910 were laid. 
Several had belonged to the Continuation Committee formed 
after the Edinburgh Conference, others had been present 
at the founding of the International Missionary Council at 
Lake Mohonk in 1921, or at its memorable session at Oxford 
in 1928, or at the meetings of its Committee in Canterbury 
in 1922, or at Atlantic City, U.S.A., in 1925. 

The members met at Rattvik with a knowledge of the 
world situation already in mind. But conference one with 
another deepened the consciousness of the gravity of the 
outlook, the anti-foreign and anti-religious movements, the 
new activities of non-Christian religions and strange synthetic 
creeds. A deep impression was made by Dr Axling’s statement 
that Soviet Russia was the only power which had practically 
solved the race problem, both Chinese and Japanese 
travellers reporting that there alone of all countries were 
they treated as perfect equals. Added to all this was the 
consciousness that both at the home base and on the mission 
fields the limit of human exertion has been reached and 
that only a spiritual awakening and revival would make 
the Churches able for their tasks. This conviction was re- 
echoed by the British and American delegates and by those 
from Continental Europe irrespective of the communion 
to which they belonged. 

Such impressions as these deepened the prayer which 
was so marked a feature of the Rattvik meetings. Some 
of the devotional services will never be forgotten, especially 
the hour when the Bishop of Salisbury led us into the secret 
of the movement for prayer in the Church of England. A 
longing ripened in many hearts that that movement might 
spread beyond one particular Church and bind together 
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the children of God throughout the world in fruitful and 
continuous intercession. 

Dr Mott was right when he closed the sessions of the 
week with the words: ‘The place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.’ His interpretation of these words of 
Scripture unconsciously coincided with the beautiful motto 
over the hall where we met: ‘ Gar dagen dr forbi. Morgen 
dagen har du ej sett. I dag hjalper Herren’ (‘ Yesterday is 
past. To-morrow is not in your hand. The Lord help 
to-day’). Out of such unity of prayer and such common 
reflection on the seriousness of the situation flowed those 
forces which gave the Rattvik meeting its creative power. 

The Committee, having reviewed the tasks confronting the 
Christian Churches, agreed that the time had come for a 
world-wide enquiry into the relation of the Christian message 
to non-Christian systems of thought and life, and lines for 
a considered international study of the subject were pro- 
posed. The supreme necessity for enlisting the service of 
laymen and of the younger generation in the cause of 
missions was also recognized. In January 1925 the Com- 
mittee had urged Dr Mott to place his time and strength 
wholly at the service of the International Missionary Council. 
At Rattvik he gave his answer, with clearness as to God’s 
will and readiness to follow it. We were happily and grate- 
fully convinced, while welcoming the largely increased share 
of his time and strength which Dr Mott accorded to the 
Council, that it would be a loss for the cause if he gave up 
those connexions with the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion and the Young Men’s Christian Association which 
afforded him unique contact alike with the laity and the 
students of every land, and would be of peculiar value in 
furthering the interests of the International Missionary 
Council. Christian education, already made central in 
missionary thought by the studies of the two Phelps-Stokes 
commissions in Africa, and those in China and India, was 
committed afresh to the officers as a subject which should 
be effectively followed up. The Committee also re- 
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emphasized the need for high grade and sufficient Christian 
literature, and specially commissioned Dr Warnshuis to 
co-operate on behalf of the Council with the national 
literature committees in the various countries, rendering 
them every possible help. The development of the in- 
digenous Churches, made real by the presence of their 
representatives, was the subject which coloured our outlook 
on the Council’s tasks. Such questions as to how far the 
continued co-operation of missionaries was needed, what 
attitude those missionaries should assume, who is to hold 
responsibility for the administration of mission funds, still 
awaited final answer, but there were also questions as to 
how these Churches may preserve their national inherit- 
ance and customs without relinquishing aught that has 
vital values for a Christian community. It was the un- 
animous conviction of the Committee that this great and 
difficult question would only be solved by the close and 
continued co-operation of the indigenous leaders and 
missionaries. 

The Committee further agreed that concentrated work 
was needed on a few selected points in a practical attempt to 
further the solution of racial difficulties and that the problems 
due to the development of modern industry in the East 
demanded special attention in preparation for the next 
meeting of the Council. They also committed the subject 
of religious education, which lies at the heart of all missionary 
work, to their officers for continued attention. 

In view of the number and importance of the tasks await- 
ing the officers of the Council,’ the Council earnestly con- 
sidered whether two secretaries would suffice to deal effectu- 
ally with the work. The Minutes record their decision to 
move towards the appointment of a third secretary at an 
early date, in consultation with the national missionary 
organizations with whom such decisions ultimately rest. 

The largest single issue before the Committee was the 
proposal for the next meeting of the International Missionary 
Council which has not met since 1923. After consultation 
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with the bodies involved, especially in view of the wishes 
of the indigenous Churches as ascertained by Dr Mott in 
his Pacific tour and as expressed by representatives at 
Rattvik, it was agreed that a meeting of the Council should 
be held in Jerusalem in March 1928. A proposal is being 
made by the organizations involved that the membership 
should be enlarged to not more than two hundred, at least 
two-thirds of the delegates from the mission fields being 
nationals of the countries which they represent, all having 
equal rights with those who are members under Article 1 of 
the Constitution. Particulars of the proposed distribution 
of places will be found in the official Minutes. 

The proposal to meet in Jerusalem, which had been 
previously challenged by some, was ultimately carried 
unanimously, not primarily because of its sacred associations 
but because it afforded a central place of meeting where 
Christian leaders from three continents could most readily 
converge. It was made clear that the meeting was to be a 
regular meeting of the Council, to consider seriously subjects 
carefully prepared and, above all, to discuss with world- 
wide horizon questions pertaining to the indigenous Churches. 


A report of sessions filled with work must necessarily 
be somewhat dry. It can scarcely give an impression of 
the spirit of brotherly love and of the power of Christian 
faith which permeated the debates. If, however, even a 
part of what was discussed at Rattvik becomes reality, the 
fact that God’s creative power was at work among us will 
be established beyond doubt. 


MarTIN SCHLUNK 


1 Single copies of the official Minutes are available and can be ordered from the 
Secretaries of the International Missionary Council, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, 
price 6d., postage 1d. 











THE PRAYER LIFE OF THE 
MISSIONARY 


By J. C. WINSLOW 


IHERE are times when it brings cheer to a traveller on 
life’s dusty highway if a fellow-pilgrim shares with 
him some of the thoughts which have come to himself upon 
the road—tells of his own struggles and disappointments 
and difficulties, and of any way of hope which he may have 
found. It is with this thought that I offer to my com- 
panions in travel these musings on a theme which, familiar 
though it be, can never lose its central importance for those 
who are called to be witnesses of the Christ. 

It is, I have reason to believe, an experience not un- 
common with those who after ten or twenty years abroad 
have come to middle age, to be conscious of a weakening 
in their prayer life, to realize that their times of meditation 
and of communion with God fail to hold the same place, 
or to be coloured with the same reality, as in earlier years. 
The reasons for this are various. The early freshness of 
youthful enthusiasm has passed away. Disillusionments 
and disappointments have dulled the keen edge of hope. 
Life in the damp heat of the tropics has sapped our physical 
energy or mental alertness and the effort of prayer seems to 
grow increasingly harder. Most of all, an ever-accumulating 
burden of responsibilities has been laid upon us. Boards 
and committees, school management and finance, co- 
operative societies and charitable relief—such things as 
these make raid upon our time, and devour so much of it 
that the times of silence and recollectedness get crowded 
out. We have never wished that it should be so, nor de- 
liberately let go our hold upon our prayer time; but the 
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other claims have seemed so:imperious that, almost without 
our knowing it, we have yielded them the first place. 

Yet we are not content that these things should so be, 
for we are acutely conscious of loss resulting in all depart- 
ments of our life. We know what a strain upon our bodily 
health and vigour comes from this constant business, this 
lack of quiet leisure for thought and prayer. We become 
nervous and overwrought, a frequent prey to worry and 
depression, and easy victims for the attacks of illness. Our 
minds, too, lose their vitality and freshness. We find it 
difficult to grapple with new problems, to adapt ourselves 
to new situations. We are conscious of no deepening under- 
standing such as we desire in the things of God, no richer 
insight into His truth. Our message fails to grip, because 
we can only offer the thoughts of earlier days, now less 
adequately appropriated and vivified. But most of all we 
are conscious of loss in our spiritual life. The failure to 
secure time for replenishing the sources of spiritual strength 
has meant a slackening of the fight against temptation. 
Old enemies, whom we had almost forgotten, reappear. 
* Youthful lusts,’ which we thought were slain and buried, 
begin again to rear their heads. We find ourselves engaged 
in a weary, and often unsuccessful, struggle to retain the 
ground already won, instead of going steadily forward to 
ever-fresh conquests in the élan of an irresistible strength. 
And at last we reach a point at which it is borne in upon us 
that our present state, if we allow it to continue, must spell 
disaster for ourselves and ineffectiveness and disappointment 
in our ministry. 

What are we to do? I have come to believe that the 
disease of which I have been writing is often one which has 
become too deep-seated to yield to mild palliatives, and 
calls out for radical and drastic treatment. When once 
the habit of our life has become such that the active routine 
work is primary, and prayer must take its chance of being 
fitted in to leisure intervals, no pious resolutions about 


* doing a little less ’ or ‘ keeping a little more time for prayer ’ 
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are likely to be of much avail. They can at best produce 
only temporary improvement. What we really need is a 
wholesale reshaping of our lives, a complete reorientation of 
our outlook. We need, I believe, to come back very humbly 
and in deep penitence of spirit to our Master, as those whom 
He has called to be His apostles and witnesses to the world, 
and who have failed in their primary task. The first step 
must be whole-hearted confession of failure. Some will 
feel that they are able to make such confession and con- 
trition real in the privacy of their own secret communion 
with God. Others will find that, by opening out their 
trouble to some trusted friend or wise spiritual guide, they 
will gain not only the help which comes from human sym- 
pathy, but also a certain sense of decision and finality in 
breaking with the past. The Master’s promise of His presence 
and acceptance to the two agreed together in His Name is 
nowhere more deeply realized than when one to whom we 
have unburdened our heart’s need prays with us and for us, 
and helps us to hear His own accents of forgiveness and love. 
But, whether in solitude or with the help of human friendship, 
our first step must surely be a penitence which breaks de- 
cisively with the past, and by the Master’s gracious accept- 
ance is unburdened from the grief of past failure. 

From that we must pass to a renewal of our discipleship. 
Once again we must go to school, with the Apostles, and say, 
‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’ Many have found that the surest 
way of making such a fresh start in discipleship was to hear 
the Master saying, as to the over-burdened disciples of old, 
‘Come ye apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.’ It 
seems almost essential, at this stage, that we should get 
away for some days (if it cannot be weeks) from our regular 
work into some quiet place, either by ourselves, or in 
company with others who are engaged upon a like quest. 
There we shall learn afresh what prayer really means, and 
we shall learn it in the only profitable way—by really 
praying. We shall seek such new fullness of experience in 
prayer, such new discovery of the richness of the life of 
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communion with God, that the utter need of such communion 
will come home to us, not as a piece of theoretical knowledge 
but as a vivid reality. From our mount of vision we shall 
be able to see our life’s journey in its true proportion, as 
it is hard for us to see it when we are tramping on amid the 
dust of the highway. In these days of quiet retreat the 
Holy Spirit will teach us afresh that all our life and ministry 
are nothing worth apart from the light of God shining through 
them ; that, if God is not working in them, all the multi- 
tudinous activities which crowd our busy days are of no value; 
and, therefore, that the one thing which matters supremely 
is our constant and living touch with Him, and that this 
must be secured, primarily and at all costs, even though 
half of these other activities have to be ruthlessly cut out of 
our lives. 

In the light of this realization we shall then be led on to 
such reordering of the outward framework of our lives as 
will enable us to give to prayer its primary place. For 
without such reordering we shall almost certainly slip back 
into the old ways. Here it is impossible to lay down rules 
which will apply to all. Probably for most of us the early 
freshness of the morning, before the business of the day has 
crowded in upon us, is the time when it is easiest for us to 
pray. The faithful observance of the ‘ Morning Watch,’ 
moreover, marks each day from its outset with a sense of 
the Divine Presence which colours all its happenings. But 
there are others who find it easier to keep apart for God 
the quiet moments before resting, after the cares and work 
of the day are over, and to make that their period for special 
meditation and communion. Others will wish to keep 
both a morning and evening watch. Each must settle 
for himself. 

So again, each must decide for himself how much time 
he should give to this primary work of prayer ; for individuals 
differ widely, both as to the ease with which they can cast 
off distractions and still their souls in the Presence of God, 
and as to the amount of time during which they can con- 
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tinue with some measure of concentrated attention in that 
Presence. 

But whilst methods and rules will differ, some rule we 
must have—some fixed time for prayer which shall be hedged 
round from interruption and be given always the first claim 
upon us. To some it seems unnatural to talk of rule in 
connexion with our approach to God. They feel that it 
should be as spontaneous as the running of a child to its 
father’s side; and, indeed, as we grow in the spiritual life, 
this is what prayer should more and more become—a blessed 
simplicity of approach to our Father at all moments, a 
constant ‘ practice of His Presence,’ like that of Brother 
Lawrence. But we are thinking now, not of such great 
souls, but of those of us who so easily let that sense of God’s 
Presence be crowded out of our workaday lives; and for 
us there must be faithful self-discipline and steady perse- 
verance in keeping the times of prayer fixed by rule and 
freed from the encroachments of other duties. There is 
perhaps less danger of letting go our times of corporate 
worship, of sacramental communion and of family prayer. 
What we have to guard by rigid rule is a period of ample 
leisure for meditation and spiritual communion, and also 
intercession for the needs of others. 

Can anything profitably be said as to the use of such a 
period ? Little, perhaps; for each must work out his 
method of meditation for himself. What I would myself 
stress most is that our object in meditation is not so much 
to think out for ourselves fresh truths as to listen for what 
God will teach us. Our motto may well be the word of Isaiah, 
‘Morning by morning He openeth my ear to hear as they 
that are taught.’ This implies that we must have ample 
leisure for meditation. It is impossible to listen for God’s 
message if we are in a hurry, or if we are in danger of being 
interrupted. We must first-become quiet and at rest—quiet 
in body, so that the body may be forgotten ; quiet in mind 
from the distractions of things without ; quiet in spirit, in 
the pervading sense’ of God’s Presence. It is not essential 
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that we should always start from a passage of the Bible ; 
for God can speak to us in the silence of our own hearts. 
But it is often the written Word which He uses and medi- 
tation normally starts from this. After prayer for the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance, we read through the passage that we 
have chosen—once, perhaps, rapidly, to get the sense of it 
as a whole, and then again slowly, pondering it as we go. 
Often it will happen that some verse or some sentence stands 
forth from the rest with a special vividness, lit up, as it 
were, with a peculiar brightness ; and if so we shall do well 
to concentrate our mind upon these words, finding in them 
God’s special teaching for us. But at other times it will be 
some thought from the passage as a whole which will be 
God’s message to us for that day. In either case we shall 
give it time to sink into our minds and seek to translate it 
into prayer and resolve. 

It is well to reserve the closing part of our time for con- 
templation as distinct from meditation. During meditation 
the mind is busy, seeking to think out what God may teach. 
In contemplation the mind is at rest, and the soul is set 
quietly upon God, rejoicing in the sunshine of His Presence. 
At such a time, in the stillness of that communion, we may 
drink deep of the divine life, until it reaches and floods, not 
only the conscious, but also the subconscious levels of our 
being. This is of immense importance, both for our bodily 
and our spiritual well-being. For our bodies it may mean 
a heightened vitality, able very largely to withstand the 
attacks of disease and sickness; for the subconsciousness, 
on which recent psychology has taught us that so much 
depends in the matter of health, will become, as it were, a 
hidden reservoir of healthful and invigorating suggestions 
rather than a minister to trustless anxieties and nervous 
fears. So, too, for our spirits such a period of contempla- 
tion may be the means of constant renewal and refresh- 
ment. As we set our heart upon God, approaching Him 
perhaps along the line of some thought which has come to 
us in our meditation and then resting quietly in His Presence 
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without effort or strain, we shall find ourselves compassed 
about by His love, and renewed by His life for fresh victories. 
‘He giveth to His loved ones in their sleep,’ and in that 
untroubled repose within His love’s embrace which is akin 
to sleep. 

There are, of course, other things for which we shall keep 
a place in our prayer life. There is the lifting of the heart 
to God in praise, which is the overflowing of the soul’s joy 
as we think of all that God is, His Power, His Beauty, His 
Wisdom, His Holiness, His Love. There is the offering 
of glad thanksgiving as we think of all that He has done 
for us, His many individual mercies towards us. There is 
intercession, that most vital part of our service to others, 
of which Forbes Robinson used to say that he had come 
to believe it was often better worth while for him to spend 
half an hour in prayer for a man than in trying to help him 
by talking with him. For in intercession, after first coming 
ourselves into the Presence of God and quickening there our 
faith in His love and power, we then go out in thought to 
those whom we desire to help, and, lifting up each of them 
in quiet and unhurried prayer, seek to shed around them that 
atmosphere of responsiveness and openness to God which 
will enable Him to work mightily in their souls and bodies. 

On these things I will not here enlarge, nor yet on the 
corporate side of our prayer life. I have written only of one 
matter of central importance. And I have written, not as 
one with any authority to teach other missionaries, but as one 
desiring a closer walk with God, and eager to share with 
fellow-disciples both his failures and his strivings. 

J. C. WiInsLow 
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WHENCE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS DRAW THEIR FUNDS 


RECENT issue of the Revue d’ Histoire des Missions! contains 

an article entitled ‘Du Budget des Missions Etrangers.’ The 

writer reviews the agencies which support Roman Catholic missions, 

sums up as far as possible the total of their monetary supplies and 
compares the receipts of Roman Catholic and Protestant missions. 

The oldest and most important of these agencies is the Association 
for the Propagation of the Faith. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, when interest in Christian missions was at a low ebb in France, 
a lady of Lyons, sitting by her father’s fireside, conceived the idea 
of raising funds for missions by contributions of a penny a week. 
* Fearing to forget,’ she tells us, ‘I wrote this plan down at once, 
wondering as I saw how easy and simple it was that no one had 
thought of it before.’ Other movements in aid of missions were 
stirring about the same time. An association ‘ in support of Catholic 
missions in both hemispheres’ was formed in France. It developed into 
the Association for the Propagation of the Faith under the patronage 
of Saint Francis Xavier, and by May 1822 had taken shape as an 
organization based on the ‘sou par semaine,’ with daily prayer 
for missions, central and diocesan councils and a magazine—Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi—published in alternate months. In 
one encyclical after another the benediction of the Holy See was 
given. Notwithstanding violent attacks in the press the work 
grew steadily. In 1822-8 the receipts were nearly 23,000 francs ; 
ten years later, nearly 810,000; in 1860, 44 million; in 1880, over 
6 million ; in 1920, over 19 million. 

In 1922 the association, at the end of its first century, was a world- 
wide organization, with its two administrative centres in Paris and 
in Lyons. But France, with a contribution far less than that of 
other countries, had ceased to be the natural centre for the work. 
By a decree of Pius x1 the central administration was transferred 


1The Revue d’Histoire des Missions is a scientific Roman Catholic Quarterly pub- 
lished in Paris at 52 Avenue de Breteuil (VIIe). Subscription (beginning in March),fs. 40. 
The article here summarized is by Father J.-B. Piolet, of the Society of Jesus, 
Membre de 1’Institut Colonial International. It appeared in the issue for June 1926. 
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to Rome, close to the College of the Propaganda. A general council 
was appointed by the Pope, place being given to the councils directing 
the work in each country. The work suffered no loss through the 
change of centre. Contributions increased notably, rising even in 
France (to quote round figures) from 4} million francs in 1921 to 
over 64 million in 1925. The United States, which only raised 10 
million francs in 1920, had by 1924 established official centres of the 
Propagation of the Faith in every diocese, and in that year con- 
tributed over 29 million in subscriptions and special gifts amounting 
to nearly 26 million more. In 1924 the total receipts, in Italian 
currency, were 27} million lire from Bavaria, France, England and the 
United States for special objects, and ordinary receipts amounting to 
over 84 million, making a total of 61} million lire in all. 

The life of Mlle Jaricot, whose impulse started this vast work, 
has twice been written. Her beatification is now, Father Piolet 
writes, under consideration. 

The Society of the Holy Childhood, founded in Paris in June 18438, 
originated in a deep sense of the spiritual destitution of Chinese 
children; the new organization called upon Catholic children for a 
monthly petit-sou and a daily prayer for children in China and all pagan 
lands. The treasurers throughout the Roman Catholic world were the 
children, the workers were the women in the religious Orders in the 
mission field, who were as mothers to the heathen children to be 
ransomed, baptized and educated. The Bishop of Nancy enlisted 
the support of all the bishops in France. Several Popes in turn 
approved the undertaking. It was hailed as a worthy sister of the 
Propagation of the Faith. In the fifty years from 1843-93 the 
receipts were 85 million francs ; in the next thirty years, 143} million. 
In the four years 1923-6 the annual receipts grew from 114 to 194 
million francs. Like the Propagation of the Faith the Society of 
the Holy Childhood is international both in the sources from which 
it draws its contributions and in its work. It subsidizes 358 missions. 

E’CEuvre des Ecoles d’Orient—a French organization with no 
English branch—has as its object the recall of the ‘schismatic 
Eastern Churches to religious unity.’ Hence it is centrally related 
not to the College of the Propaganda but to the College of the Eastern 
Churches. It was founded, by a group of illustrious men, mostly lay, 
after the Crimean war. After a year it came under the direction of 
Abbé (later Cardinal) Lavigerie, who consecrated his youth to its 
service, secured for it papal support, enlarged its council, enlisted 
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the aid of distinguished ecclesiastics and gave the work its final 
form. 

The founding and maintenance of schools, seminaries, asylums, 
créches, orphanages, refuges and religious communities with varied 
activities are the means used to influence the youth of the Near East 
to return to the Church of Rome. A foremost aim is the establish- 
ment of an enlightened and virtuous priesthood in the various 
Oriental Churches. The society has highly developed local and 
diocesan organization : in 1924 the subscriptions of members amounted 
to over 1} million francs ; in the sixty-eight years from 1856 to 1924 
a round sum of 87 million francs was raised and distributed. 

The Catholic Women’s Missionary League was formed in 1888 by 
a devout lady to aid missions by regular prayer and perpetual 
Communion and by procuring the things missionaries need for 
church services, for evangelistic work or for themselves. The work 
is carried on entirely by women. It had its first office in Orleans, 
until in 1871 under a decree of Pius 1x it was related to the Propa- 
ganda and centred in Paris under an influential committee. Over 
20 million francs have been sent to missionaries throughout the 
world and an immense number of gifts. 

The Unio Cleri, or Missionary Union of the Clergy (not yet 
established in England), was begun at Parma in 1916 to develop among 
priests, and through them among the faithful, a spirit of prayer and 
zealous service for foreign missions. Officially related to the College 
of the Propaganda and commended by Pope Benoit xv, the Union 
is now organized in many lands. Italy has 25,000 members, Belgium 
8000, Germany about 22,000. In Holland nearly all the priests, and 
in England and Canada a considerable number of them, are members. 
Up to the end of 1925 only a few hundred priests were enrolled in 
France ; now the Union is organized in over 50 dioceses and has 
more than 6000 members. The annual subscription is five francs. 
Members undertake to pray for missions, to develop understanding 
of and love for the evangelization of the heathen, and to stimulate 
work for the Propagation of the Faith and other agencies by organiz- 
ing missionary gatherings. A bulletin is published in each country. 

The Society of Saint Peter the Apostle, formed at Caen in Nor- 
mandy in 1891 on the initiative of a Christian mother and her daughter, 
exists to further the recruiting, training and maintenance of Native 
clergy. After a chequered story, the work came into the hands of 
the Propaganda and was approved by papal decree in 1920. The 
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Director-General has his office in Fribourg and Directors have been 
appointed for Holland, France, Belgium and Italy. In 1925, the 
receipts amounted to over 2} million francs. 

The Sodality of Saint Peter Claver was founded—again by a 
woman, this time a princess—to aid African missions. It received the 
blessing of Leo x11. It aims at procuring for African missionaries 
of any nationality, by means of propaganda by word and in the press, 
what is necessary for the maintenance of the Catholic faith. The 
liberation of slaves also comes within its sphere. The Sodality is a 
religious institute of women, with a membership of four grades. 
Those called auxiliary missionaries live as a community in the home 
land and devote themselves to the service of African missions. Ex- 
ternal members live in all classes of society, pay a subscription and 
aid the Sodality by prayer and work. Some of them, who are widows 
or single women, live in the Sodality houses under rule and help the 
auxiliary missionaries. The zélateurs and zélatrices (enthusiasts= 
active helpers) pay a subscription of two francs per annum and help 
by prayer and circulating publications. Priests who are enrolled as 
zélateurs pay a subscription of five francs and organize sermons and 
conferences. Lay brothers and sisters in the various Orders offer, 
instead of a subscription, one Communion each month. Associates pay 
&@ minimum annual subscription of half a franc. The Sodality has at 
present 125 auxiliary missionaries, 184 external members, 20,558 
zélateurs and zélatrices and more than 500,000 associates scattered 
throughout the world. Two monthly bulletins are issued in nine 
languages, one for adults, one for the young, with a circulation 
respectively of 100,000 and 150,000 copies. The methods and 
agencies of the Sodality are many and ingenious. In thirty-four 
years it is reported to have gathered in over 20} million lire. 

There are many other missionary agencies in the Roman Church. 
Father Bernard Arens, in his Manual of Catholic Missions, reports 
228 in full activity. Of these 54 are in France, 34 in Germany, 27 
in Holland, 26 in Belgium, 20 in Italy and 16 in North America. 

Father Piolet estimates a total annual income from sources which 
can be measured of over 86 million lire. But he immediately 
enumerates certain other sources of income, which, if experience in 
the Protestant Churches can be taken as a parallel, must be very 
large. Among such are grants-in-aid from colonial administrations, 
offertories on church festivals (such as those on Good Friday for the 
Holy Places and at the Epiphany for the liberation of slaves); sales 
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of work or charity fairs; sums sent in by readers of the more than 
800 missionary periodicals ; gifts made by friends direct to mission- 
aries or missionary societies; offering made at masses said by 
missionary priests; and the income from investments and pro- 
perties held by certain missions. These omissions weaken the com- 
parison with the total income of Protestant missions given by Father 
Piolet on the authority of the World Missionary Atlas of 1925. The 
table on p. 69 for the principal appointing and sending agencies in 
Oceania, Asia, Africa, Europe and America shows a total of over 
1495 million lire, calculated at 100 lire to the £ sterling. 

Father Piolet contrasts the poverty of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries with the abundance in which the Protestant missionaries live 
and the amplitude of their resources. He discusses, with con- 
spicuous fairness, reasons assigned for the larger income of Protestant 
missions. Among these are the comparative wealth of Protestants ; 
the fact that, particularly in France, Roman Catholics have to 
support their clergy and all educational and benevolent agencies, 
while a body like the Church of England is richly endowed and can 
be generous without appealing to the generosity of its members. 
These explanations he finds insufficient. In some countries Roman 
Catholics are rich; many of the Protestant Churches most active 
in missionary work are unendowed. When a state subsidizes mission- 
ary work, it helps Catholic and Protestant alike. As Father Piolet sees 
it, the explanation lies in the different place given to missionary work. 
In the Protestant world every one is interested and contributes— 
banks, and various societies, industrial and commercial undertakings, 
the rich and the poor, those who practise religion and those who do 
not. In Roman Catholic countries, and especially in France, none 
but fervent Catholics support missions. 


Pushing his enquiry further, Father Piolet finds that difference in 
knowledge is the ultimate reason for difference in support. Pro- 
testants are not more zealous or self-sacrificing than Roman Catholics. 
But. Protestants have learned to know their missions through peri- 
odicals, books and missionary reports, by maps and atlases pub- 
lished by their societies. Catholics, with rare exceptions, are ignorant. 
This is the reason why, with unquestionable zeal for the kingdom of 
God, they are not moved to concern themselves to love and aid their 
missions. Father Piolet closes with an appeal for the missionary 
education of his Church, G. A. G. 
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AMERICAN NEGRO SONGS 


THE Book or AmeEricAN Necro Sprrituats. By J. W. JoHnson. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 12s, 6d. New York: Viking 
Press. $8.50. 1925. 

Tae Boox or AmeriIcAN Necro Poetry. By J. W. Jonnson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. 1922. 

Saint HELENA IsLtanp Sprriruats. By N. G. J. Batuanta-(TayLor). 
Words and Music. St Helena Island, Beaufort County, S. Caro- 
lina: Penn School. $2. 1925. 

On THE TraIL OF NEGRO FoLix-Sones. By Dororny ScarBorouGH. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $3.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 16s. 1925. 

Tue NEGRO AND HIS Soncs. By H. N. Opumand G.S. Jounson, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. $38. London: Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 6d. 1925. 


*‘ A FTER the evening prayer, like a vapour from the surface of 

the lake there arose a hymn chanted by a thousand voices. 
Whence? Suddenly it was there, purest pianissimo chords arose 
above the bowed heads of the worshippers, floated in the air like a 
veil and died away. These were the loveliest sounds that ever 
caught my ear.’ 

I take these lines from my diary as they were written in 1906 
after listening to the untrained voices of Negro students who sang 
‘ spirituals ’ at Hampton Institute. Nobody who has heard a chorus 
of this kind will accuse me of exaggeration. Since then there has 
been much enthusiasm about Negro songs in the Unived States. 
Valuable collections of the music as well as of the poetry have been 
published and much has been written on the esthetic and folk- 
Joristic aspects of this art. There is a wealth of songs, religious and 
secular, old and new, still growing. They present, besides enjoyment 
for any lover of poetry and music, a number of fascinating problems 
for the scholar. 

The central problem is: What are the American Negro songs ? 
Are they European, African or American? Discussion has been 
hampered by more than one prejudice. Some would not credit a 
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race which they consider to be inferior with so much creative power 
as is manifested by the songs. Others, looking for national American 
art and lore, have at last found it here. All refer the typical features 
of the songs to African tradition which the slaves brought with them, 
None of the critics, as far as I know, are in any way acquainted with 
African Negro songs. Even Mr Krebiehl had to resort to examples 
picked up by travellers, the overwhelming majority of whom, as he 
rightly says, ‘ have been destitute of even the most elemental know- 
ledge of practical as well as theoretical music.’! As I have had 
opportunities of hearing Africans sing and know many hundreds 
of phonographed songs from all parts of the African continent, I 
may try to point out those features of the American Negro songs 
which to me appear as typically African. 

At first sight, when comparing the written music of African and 
American Negroes, one would think that they have nothing at all 
jn common. The American Negro songs look like European folk- 
songs—Scotch and English in the English-speaking area, French 
and Spanish in the Creole districts—and some even seem to have 
come down from the Alps, as for instance ‘ Buffalo Gals.’ Miss 
Scarborough devotes a chapter to old Scotch and English songs and 
ballads which have been handed down by the Negroes; many if 
not most children’s game-songs, she says, are of old English origin ; 
a butter-charm sung in the plantations was already known in 
England in Queen Mary’s days (cf. the note by Professor Kittredge, 
p. 28). Presumably music and words have undergone changes as 
folksongs always do, but I wonder whether the Negroes have not 
preserved older versions than are to be found in Europe nowadays. 
No doubt many more songs, melody and words, might be traced to 
their origin by skilled folklorists. To the same origin, I believe, are 
due even some of the musical characteristics which nearly all writers 
on the subject claim to be African, the pentatonic scale, the ‘ Scotch 
snap’ and harmony. 

Melodies without half-tone steps (therefore able to be played 
on the black keys of the piano) are universal and not a monopoly 
of the Chinese and the Celts. They are to be found in Africa as well, 
but are by no means characteristic of African music. Scotch, Welsh 
and Irish tunes have preserved this older style in its purity, and the 
fact that other European folksongs have not, or not to the same 
degree, done so makes the pentatonic scale appear as a typical feature 

1 Afro-American Folk-Songs, H. E. Krebiehl. New York: Schirmer. 1914. 
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of Celtic tunes. This scale is an outcome of a melodic structure 
which rests essentially on fifths and fourths, and it may be that it 
was this rather primitive form which appealed to the musical mind 
of the Negro when he came in contact with the old Scotch folksongs. 

The same may be true of the rhythmic figure which is so pro- 
minent in all American Negro music, in the old spirituals as well as 
in rag-time and other dance tunes. It is a syncopation which 
shortens the first, accented, note, thereby lengthening the [second, 
unaccented. This figure is so typical of Scotch folk tunes that it 
was styled ‘Scotch snap.’ Again, syncopations frequently occur 
in African rhythms, but in them nobody would call the ‘ Scotch 
snap’ an outstanding feature. There are so many intricacies in 
African rhythm which puzzle the European that syncopation com- 
pletely loses its peculiarity. Syncopation is only one of the hundred 
different forms of African polyrhythmy. Let a drummer tap two 
strokes with the right hand, one with the left and a fourth one 
with the right; then let the left stroke drop out—the effect will 
be a ‘Scotch snap.’ This very simple figure was the only one in 
European tunes that could remind the Negro of those rhythmical 
devices in which his own music abounds. It was a white achieve- 
ment, though a black commonplace. 

American Negroes sing in parts, at least in more recent times. 
From specimens given by Mr Ballanta, who noted the harmonies 
as they were actually sung, one can see that the part singers were 
unsophisticated, often following the lines of the pentatonic structure 
and the melodic trend regardless of dissonant chords and ‘ for- 
bidden’ sequences. Obviously this harmonization is not learned 
by book, but improvised. Nevertheless, the style of this part 
singing is unmistakably European, though somewhat different from 
German or Russian harmonic folksongs. It has nothing in common 
with the various forms of African polyphony or harmony which 
have developed apart from European influence. (There may be a 
few instances of European harmony imitated by the African Negroes, 
but these occurred long after the time of the slave trade.) 

There is still another point which proves conclusively that 
American Negro songs are, if not of European origin, at least of 
European style. We are so accustomed to harmony that most of 
us cannot hear any melody without mentally harmonizing it. So 
we think of a natural, innate, unconscious feeling for harmony as a 
universal faculty of mankind on which all melody rests, even among 
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people who never use harmony as such. This is a fatal misconcep- 
tion. The feeling of the consonance of thirds, and consequently 
the use of triads and the concepts of major and minor, are the out- 
come of the development of music in Europe at a comparatively 
late epoch, and were entirely unknown to both extra-European and 
older European music. This new feeling for tertian harmony has 
also completely changed the melodic structure in such a way that 
melodies of this specific European type may be recognized at a 
glance. Now, all American Negro tunes belong to this type. 

Still, there is one feature in American Negro songs which is not 
European but African, namely, the form consisting of leading lines 
sung by a single voice, alternating with a refrain sung by the chorus. 
This form, it is true, also occurs in European folksongs, but in 
African songs it is almost the only one used. 

The majority of American Negro songs, then, show a form which 
is comparatively scarce in European folksongs. It is improbable 
that the Negroes sang merely what their ancestors learned from the 
white people. Only a fraction of the older songs are European in 
the sense that they have originated in Scotland or elsewhere. The 
great mass of the songs now in vogue are real folksongs of American 
Negro origin. We have examples of how they sprang from one 
individual or a group working together (cf., for instance, Krebiehl, 
p. 24). Some refer to definite events and their meaning may become 
unintelligible when the story of their birth is lost. So it is with 
African Negro songs. The Negro is a talented improviser. He is 
more than that, he is a born musician. I readily agree with what 
J. W. Johnson says in his excellent preface to The Book of American 
Negro Spirituals: ‘ This music is America’s only folk music and, 
up to this time, the finest distinctive artistic contribution she has 
to offer the world.’ But I cannot agree with these other words of 
his: ‘The statement that the spirituals are imitations made by the 
Negro of other music that the heard is an absurdity.’ Of course, 
they are not mere imitations, nor are they African songs influenced 
by the white man, but they are songs made by the Negro in European 
style, Had the Negro slaves been taken to China instead of to 
America they would have developed folksongs in Chinese style. 
This faculty for adaptation is by no means a sign of inferiority. 
Only a race so highly gifted for music could achieve this, It is much 
to be doubted whether Europeans—even professional musicians— 
living among an African tribe from their birth, would learn African 
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style so thoroughly as to be able not only to sing and drum Negro © 
tunes but also to create real African folk-music. 

The slave trade afforded the opportunity for an extremely interest- 
ing cultural and anthropological experiment on the largest scale. 
Comparing American with African Negroes we ought to be able to | 
tell what the innermost psycho-physical character of a race really 
is, and what depends on and can be altered by physical and cultural © 
environment. The head index, one of the anthropologist’s most | 
cherished standards, is changed from one generation to the next by 
new environment, as Professor Boas has shown. The serological 
index of all the different races in North America has proved to be 
nearly the same and to differ widely from the index of the same race 
in its mother country. You may recognize a Negro by the colour 
of his skin, by his hair, lips and eyes. But you may easily be mis- 
taken when your Negro happens to be a Melanesian. I have seen — 
skilled anthropologists mistaken in that case. In contrast to this © 
you will readily recognize an African Negro by seeing him dance ~ 
and by hearing him sing. Not what he sings is so characteristic of | 
his race, but the way he sings. This way of the Negro is identical 
in Africa and in America and is totally different from the way of — 
any other race, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to describe or 
analyse it. The most important instruments of the future anthropo- 
logist will not be inch-rod and compasses but phonograph and cinema. 
Motor behaviour, then, proves to be the psycho-physical basis on — 
which, independent of culture and surroundings, racial physiognomy — 
rests. 
Natural motility is restricted in proportion as civilization is 
forced on primitive life. The freedom of the limbs is weakened by 
clothing ; the archer’s vigour, by guns; the workman’s skill of 
handling tools, by machinery ; above all the expression of feelings, 
by conventionality. Dancing, among Africans, means worship, not 
amusement. Religious feeling, not yet divorced from secular 
emotion, bursts out into frantic motion. Ecstasy is at the root of ~ 
dance and song. The Christianized slaves banished dancing from 
the Church. But they could not totally suppress emotional motility. 
There is still the ‘ ring shout,’ a frantic dance going on for hours 
after service.' There is swinging of head and body inseparable 
from the spirituals. There are the secular dance tunes from cake- 
walk and rag-time down to jazz and Charleston. Whether these 

1 The Book of American Negro Spirituals, p. 38. 
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are in the minority, as Mr Krebiehl asserts, I doubt. But let it be 
so—it is a mistake to divide Negro songs into two classes and to 
despise dance tunes while glorifying spirituals. For spirituals, at 
least many of them, are dance tunes. Take, for instance, ‘ Lit’le 
David play on yo’ harp.’ Without the words you would never 
guess that it was a religious song. And it is just this naiveté, which 
so often strikes us in the poems as well as in the music, which best 
shows the deep, childlike religious spirit of the singers and opens 
our hearts to them and their spirituals. 

In short, the American Negro songs are European in style and 
pattern, they are American folksongs as far as they have originated 
amidst American folk and culture, they are African when sung by 
Negroes, and only then. 

In our times the situation is growing even more complicated. 
American Negro dance tunes are not only played all over the civilized 
world, but are beginning to have a marked influence on our best 
modern composers. This seems to be due to the fact that they fit 
marvellously into the whole trend of the present century. Nowhere 
is this trend so manifest as in the United States. And no race is 
so apt to translate it into music as the Negro with his motility and 
the rhythmic pulse of his dance. Our classical forms such as Sonata 
and Symphony have developed out of court dances. Our future 
classical forms will, one may not unreasonably assume, have American 
Negro dances for their ancestors. 


Ericu M. von HorNnsBostTeEL 
BERLIN 





ANCIENT INDIAN RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA AND UPANISHADS. By 
A. BerriepDaLe Kerra, D.C.L., D.Litt. Harvard: University 
Press. $10. London: Oxford University Press. 45s. 1925. 


R KEITH’S latest gift to Indian scholarship sums up and 
carries forward all the scientific study which has been done 
on the Vedas during the last one hundred and twenty years ; for, 
while its scope is restricted to the religion and the philosophy, all the 
other branches of the discipline are necessarily involved as contri- 
buting to the elucidation of the double subject, which is not only 
what Dr Keith aims at but is also the final end in view in every 
part of Vedic literature. 
The book exhibits the author’s remarkable powers at their very 
48 
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best ; the extraordinary industry and the wonderful method which 
enable him to gather round every question all the evidence amassed 
and every serious suggestion made for its solution by all scholars, 
whether of the East or the West; and the judgment trained, in 
decades of honest work, to assess evidence with sure insight and 
without the slightest bias. A work of such value must find a place 
in every library that attempts to deal seriously with India. 

To sum up the work would require a considerable essay. A 
reviewer must be content to indicate the notable advances made 
and the most important judgments passed on writers and schools, 
We follow the author’s division of the work into five main sections. 

Tue Sources. Dr Keith recognizes that the early Indo-Aryan 
religion which lies behind the Rigveda, and the early Iranian faith 
from which arose Zoroastrianism and the Avesta, were very closely 
akin; and the final serious divergence between them is in the 
main explained by race mixture in India. This it was that proved 
fatal to Varuna: ‘As a god he was brought to India, when under 
less favourable circumstances his moral quality evaporated ’ (p. 38). 
So, of the conception of law natural and moral, which in the Rigveda 
is called rita, in the Avesta, asha, he remarks: ‘ It is not an Indian 
creation, but an inheritance which did not long survive its new 
milieu ’ (p. 85). 

Our author summons also comparative religion (p. 86) to help 
in the exposition of the Vedic religion. This section of his work is of 
special value because of his criticism of certain methods employed by 
some of our chief authorities. Speaking of Mannhardt, Sir J. Frazer, 
Ridgeway, Durkheim and S. Reinach, he charges them with assuming 
‘that in the religious views of primitive savages are to be found the 
beginnings of religious belief, and that from their views must be 
reconstructed a scheme for the development of every form of re- 
ligion ’ (p. 42). On the contrary, it is probable, he argues, that their 
continued savagery may require to be explained as due to the absence 
from their religious practice of the very features of religion which are 
necessary for healthy life. He also bans every attempt to discover 
the origin of religion by empirical methods. ‘ The origin of religion 
is a question of philosophy, and a fundamental one, the solution of 
which is far from probable ’ (p. 42). 

Tae Gops aNnD Demons oF THE VEDA. This section of the 
work will long remain the classical statement about the origin, 
growth and character of the superhuman powers of the Vedic texts. 
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The discussion gathers the evidence up in each case with extreme 
care, and weighs each point judicially. The student will find here 
practically all the evidence he wants and many detailed problems 
satisfactorily solved. 

Among scores of valuable results recorded, we note the following : 


There is no real proof of the existence of any knowledge in Vedic India 
of a seven-day week, and it may be added that, save for the Jewish seven- 


day week, no such period is proved for any Semitic civilization at an early 
date (p. 108), 


[Indra] is occasionally given moral attributes, and faith in him is 
enjoined ; but the very fact that the existence of sceptics who denied his 
divinity is recorded shows that the nature of Indra was not in all quarters 
considered to be worthy of the conception of divinity, doubtless as com- 
pared with the figure of Varuna (p. 188). 

It is also possible that in Uma, who appears at the very end of the 
Vedic period proper as the wife of Rudra, we have a goddess of the moun- 
tain, as she is given the epithet of Haimavati . . . though it is tempting 
to see in Uma a form of the mother goddess of the Dravidians.* 


But by far the most important judgment recorded in this section 
of the book appears in the following sentences : 


In the fact of the failure of morality to develop itself as an important 


factor in the nature of the gods lies a deep distinction between Indian and 
other religions (p. 247). 


Despite the importance which legitimately attaches to it, the moral 
element in the Rigveda and the subsequent literature is of comparatively 
small extent, and the vast majority of the Vedic hymns are not concerned 
in the remotest degree with questions of morals (p. 249). 


We must pass over the sections dealing with Vepic Rirvat and 
Tue Spreits or THE Deap, in order to consider Dr Keith’s brilliant 
presentation of THe ParLosopHy oF ANCIENT INDIA as it appears in 
the early sources. 

As an historical description and analysis of the growth of the system 
from the Rigveda down to the Gitd, this section of the book is of 
extraordinary interest and value; the eager student had better 
read the whole with extreme care and keep it by him for frequent 
reference. Yet the two points which, for us Europeans, require to be 
expounded with the utmost clearness, scarcely appear, namely, What 
is the great inner change denoted by the word Release ? and Why does 
the released man live as a penniless and homeless ascetic? 


1 A footnote suggests that the Sanskrit Umd may come from the Dravidian 4mma 
(p. 199). 
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The answer is that, when a man actually comes to see with 
certainty that he is the supreme Atman, the psychological shock of 
the realization of his own identity with God is so overwhelming that 
his interest in our human worldly life is destroyed as by a lightning 
flash ; all his desires and passions are dried up in an instant; and 
the whole current of his being sets towards the divine. Hence the 
ascetic’s life alone is possible for him. The analogy with certain 
forms and aspects of Christian conversion is of considerable interest. 

One large and most significant fact is carefully emphasized by 
Dr Keith, namely this, that Indian philosophy, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jain, throughout its history has failed to produce an ethical philo- 
sophy.t The thinness of the ethical character of the Vedic gods 
and the slight part which moral considerations take in all the early 
religious literature are doubtless the cause of this barrenness of 
Indian philosophy in the ethical sphere. 

MANCHESTER J. N. FarQuHaR 

1 Pp. 101, 247, 249, 484, 476, 478, 584-9, 594, 596, 597, 598, 600. 





NON-CHRISTIAN SAINTS 


Hinp1 Reuicious Poetry. By the Rev. Anmap Sau and the Rev. E. W. 


OrmeERopD. Cawnpore: Author, S.P.G. Mission. Rs. 4.8. England: 
Author, Newnham Rectory, Hook, Hants. 5s. 1925. 


RaMANAND TO Ram Trratu: Lives of the Saints of Northern India, 
including the Sikh Gurus. Madras: Natesan. Re. 1.8. 1926. 


N what sense, if any, may Christianity be called the Crown of 
Hinduism ? This question is not an easy one to answer ; for 
modern Hinduism presents a complexity of system which can only be 
explained by the gradual accretion of centuries. The best Hindus 
who love the wheat in their revelation are only too tolerant of the 
tares ; and the student who traces the growth of Hinduism through 
the ages will find much that must be torn up and burnt without 
compromise, and also much groping after the spiritual which can 
only be satisfied by the touch of Christ. The missionary in times 
past has been far too prone to search out the evil in an alien faith 
and discount the good. There is a tendency in these days to shut 
the eyes to evil and to reduce every so-called revelation to a common 
level of good. The balance must be held, good gladly welcomed, 
evil fearlessly recognized and neither minimized. But it is a far 
more grateful task to seek out good than evil; and in that task we 
are encouraged by such books as these under review. For if we 
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would look for the surest channel through which the love of Christ 
may be brought to the Hindu mind, it is through that wonderful 
spirit of devotion which first manifested itself in the pages of the 
Bhagavadgité and, after flowing between the somewhat muddy 
banks of Bhagavata ecstasy, ran with a fresher, purer stream in the 
doctrines of Ramanuja, and of Ramananda, Kabir and other saints 
of the fifteenth and later centuries. It is in the poems of Kabir, 
Guru Nanak, Tulsi Das and other Indian mystics that the Christian 
may well seek a model for his method of approach to the Hindu heart 
to-day. ‘It is in these and similar hymns,’ write the authors of 
Hindi Religious Poetry, ‘so closely bound up with the ordinary life 
of the people, that the religious feeling of the people of India finds 
its natural expression. . . . Any attempt to present Christianity to 
the people of India must follow a similar course.’ 

The Rev. Ahmad Shah has made a life-study of such poetry, 
and published some years ago a translation of the Bijak of Kabir. 
Hindi Religious Poetry, a book for which every student should be 
grateful, is a collection of three hundred and one hymns drawn from 
thirty-eight poets, from Kabir (died a.p. 1518) to Mahar Das (still 
living in Delhi). The Hindi text faces the translation of the hymns. 
Differ as individual poets will, there yet breathes through all their 
verses alike a common spirit, an ecstatic devotion to God alone, a 
devotion which the Christian covets for his own Sat guru, Christ. 
God alone is of value in a world of impermanent things ; separation 
from Him is the loss of all ; for He is gracious to the humblest votary. 
He dwells in the heart of all, beyond description, known only to direct 
experience. The true guru is needed by his teaching to convey that 
spiritual knowledge which fits a man for the uncaused dawning of 
the realization of God ; and to preserve that knowledge, the company 
of the good. Hindi Religious Poetry deserves a less gloomy cover, 
and fewer errors of the press. 

Ramanand to Ram Tirath is a series of magazine articles, appar- 
ently from the pens of various Indian writers, giving short accounts 
of the lives of nine reformer-saints and of the gurus of the Sikhs. 
The book is slight and disappointing ; little attempt has been made 
at critical reconstruction ; miracles are related in a manner more 
acceptable to the faithful than to the scholar. The book should be 


used with caution and with constant reference to more reliable works 
on the subject. 


Torquay W. D. P. Hitz 
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CONCERNING THE KORAN 


KorAn Z arRaBdSTINY PRELOZIL dr. IgnAc VESELY. Praha: Nakladem. 
2ls. 1925. 


Le Coran. Traduction nouvelle (avec notes) d’un choix de Sourates 
précédées d’une Introduction au Coran. Par Epovarp MoNTET. 
Paris: Payot. F.12. 1925. 


Le Koran. Traduction littérale et compléte des Sourates essentielles, 
Par Dr J. C. Marprus. Paris: Fasquelle. F. 20. 1926. 


OT many months ago the Muslim press of Cairo was vigor- 
ously debating the question whether it was permissible or 
possible for the Qur’an to be translated from Arabic, the language 
of its heavenly original, into the secular and vulgar tongues of the 
modern world. 

The question arose apparently from the fact that a party of 
sheikhs from the Azhar, the great orthodox Muslim school of 
theology, had succeeded in persuading the cabinet to issue a regula- 
tion to the customs authorities prohibiting the entry into Egypt of 
the Ahmadiyya Qur’an with English translation and commentary. 
As is well known, this Ahmadiyya version has been carefully doctored 
for western consumption, with all the absurdities, contradictions and 
elements offensive to western taste elaborately explained away. 
The Muslim doctors of Al-Azhar, however, decided that it was full 
of heresy and did not represent in any way what Muslims understood 
to be the meaning of the book. One must assuredly agree whole- 
heartedly with their judgment on this point, though grieving that 
they chose to follow so reactionary and obscurantist a policy as to 
invoke government assistance to suppress the volume. 

It was but natural that the members of the Ahmadiyya com- 
munity in Cairo should raise their voices in protest, and for many 
weeks much ink was spilled in the press on the question of trans- 
lating the Qur’an. Arguments were brought from reason, from 
authority, from expediency. The modernists fought for the 
legitimacy of translating into western languages, and the orthodox 
brought equally weighty authority and argument against them. 
Then the controversy died out. The consensus of opinion, however, 
would seem to be with the judgment expressed to me by one fairly 
intelligent and well-informed sheikh, who claimed that while we must 
admit that it is legitimate to translate the holy book, yet it is im- 
possible. Firstly, only a Muslim could do it, and secondly, among 
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Muslims only a graduate of Al-Azhar, for he alone would be quite 
certain of the delicate nuances of the divine language. But such 
men know no western language, and were they to learn a western 
tongue their minds would be so corrupted by this profane western 
learning that they would ipso facto be unable rightly to appreciate 
the divine Arabic. 

Hardly have the ashes of this controversy grown cold when 
there appear on my study table three new translations into European 
languages, and notice of a translation into Telugu for the Muslims 
of the Telugu districts of South India. 

Dr Vesely’s Czech version began to appear in 1918, and is a 
complete translation with a brief introduction and numerous ex- 
planatory notes, mostly drawn from Marrucci, Néldeke and Sale, 
though he appears to have taken account of most recent European 
work on Qur’anic interpretation. Dr Vesely has already written 
several short studies on problems of Qur’anic exegesis, notably 
Quranic Eschatology (1918), The Virgin Mary in the Qur’an and 
Solomon and Bilkis (1921) and Muhammadan Borrowings from 
Judaism (1928), and now this complete version of the Qur’an re- 
presents no mean achievement. In his translation he appears to 
have followed the earlier European translators rather than attempted 
a fresh interpretation. 

Montet’s work deals with only a selection of Suras, but his trans- 
Jation is quite fresh and independent and often illuminating. The 
most important part of his little book, however, is the introduction 
of seventy-two pages, which sets forth briefly but accurately the 
position of modern critical scholarship with regard to the Qur’an. 
He discusses first Muhammad the Prophet, the original author of the 
book, being inclined however to take his claims to prophecy more 
seriously than would seem warranted by the facts of the case. Then 
he treats of the origins of the Qur’an in Judaism, Christianity and 
Arabian paganism, passes on to the question of the gradual forma- 
tion of the book and the thorny problem of the chronology of the 
Suras and closes with a discussion of the language and literary form 
of the Qur’an. It is an excellent introduction to the study of the 
book, and the translation of the selection of Suras which follows 
is accompanied by a number of excellent footnotes. One’s only 
complaint is that Dr Montet did not give us a complete new version 
with such notes. 


The third volume has little interest. Dr Mardrus is well known 
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for his sixteen-volume literal translation of the Arabian Nights, and 
the present version represents about the same grade of scholarship. 
This also is but a selection of Suras, which are printed in the form 
to which one is accustomed for poetical compositions, which works 
admirably for some of the short Meccan Suras but looks absurd when 
applied to Surat al-Baqara. The translation was ‘faite sur la 
demande des Ministéres de I’Instruction Publique et des Affaires 
Etrangéres,’ and is beautifully printed and elegantly produced. 
There is an introduction of some twenty-six pages. 

What is more interesting is to note that these new translations 
are a sign that the new interest which Europe is taking in Islam is 
including an interest in Islam’s holy book, which is all to the good. 
Moreover, this interest in Europe has its reactions in the Muslim 
East, which is even better. Dr Mingana’s discovery of a Syriac 
version of some portions of the Qur’an was immediately telegraphed 
to Cairo, and raised a storm of controversy here and has called 
out laboured articles from Maulvi Muhammad Ali in India. The 
Christian missionary cannot but welcome and welcome gladly this 
interest of the modern Muslim in what critical scholarship has to 
say about the Qur’an, for a renewed study of this book in the light 
of the new civilization and new education upon which they are 
entering to-day can have only one result. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
CarIRo 





‘PRIMITIVE’ PSYCHOLOGY 


How Natives Ta1nk. By Lucien Lévy-Brusu. Authorized translation 
by Lit1an A. CLareE. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1926. 


OUR years ago we reviewed Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s La 
Mentalité Primitive, an English translation of which was 
published soon afterwards. The present volume is a translation of 
his previous work, Les Fonctions mentales dans les Sociétés inférieures, 
which was issued first in 1918. The author explains that it was 
due to the accident of circumstances that the second work was 
translated into English before the first. The two volumes will be 
best understood if read in the order of their writing, for the first 
contains an exposition of the principles worked out in the second. 
Mrs Clare has done her work efficiently. So far as we have been 
able to test her, she has gone to the original works when transcribing 
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the author’s numerous quotations, thus avoiding the errors that are 
incidental to a double translation. We have noticed a few slips. 
More than once Mrs Clare has rendered occidentale by ‘ East,’ thus 
making it appear that Miss Kingsley’s Negroes and the Ewe-speaking 
peoples live in East Africa. On page 48 the author speaks of the 
senses of ‘ primitives’ as plutét moins affines que nétres. This is 
wrongly rendered ‘rather more acute than ours.’ On the whole, 
however, the translation is done excellently well. 

By this time M. Lévy-Bruhl’s theories are widely known and 
we need not expound them at great length. He holds that the facts 
revealed by comparative study prove that the mentality of primitive 
peoples is essentially mystic and prelogical in character; that it 
takes a different direction from our own; that its collective repre- 
sentations are regulated by the law of participation and are conse- 
quently indifferent to the law of contradiction. Several of these 
terms need definition. He admits that the word ‘ primitive’ is 
incorrect ; he means simply members of the most elementary social 
groups with which we are acquainted. As for ‘collective repre- 
sentations’ this is simply a transliteration from the French. Mrs 
Clare sometimes renders it ‘ group ideas ’ and perhaps it would have 
been better to do so throughout. By this term M. Lévy-Bruhl 
describes ideas that are common to a given social group and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Their existence does not 
depend upon any individual; they are imposed, as language is 
imposed, upon individuals, and awaken in them sentiments of 
respect, fear, adoration. M. Lévy-Bruhl’s aim is to determine the 
general laws governing these group ideas among undeveloped peoples. 
He believes that their mental processes do not coincide with those 
found in ‘ men of our own type.’ Their cerebral structure is like our 
own. All the physiological and psychological processes of perception 
take place in them as in ourselves ; but they perceive nothing in the 
same way as we do because their minds are dominated by these 
group ideas. Their perception is fundamentally ‘ mystic.’ This 
term must not be confounded with ‘ religious mysticism’ which is 
something entirely different ; it implies ‘ belief in forces and influences 
and actions which, though imperceptible to sense, are nevertheless 
real.’ Every perception is coloured by this belief; the bare fact, the 
actual object, barely exists to the ‘ primitive ’"—everything is wrapped 
about with elements of mystery. The organs of the body, e.g., are 
not so much meat, nor are they thought of as composed of certain 
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chemical elements ; mystic virtue is attributed to them and these 
attributes are regarded as much more important than the attributes 
of which our senses inform us. Thus the ‘ primitive’s’ perceptions 
are oriented differently from ours—not towards objective reality 
so much as to mystic qualities. Moreover, the representations are 
not connected with each other as ours would be. M. Lévy-Bruhl 
will not go so far as to say that ‘ primitives ’ have a logic of a kind 
different from our own ; he sees that the fact of our understanding 
their language proves that there is no absolutely impassable gulf 
between us and them. Yet there is a disparity that makes it hard 
for us to comprehend their mentality. It does not exclusively obey 
the laws of our logic. Ideas are linked by mystic relations and these 
are governed by the law of participation. Objects are not divided 
by a hard and fast line ; many of them share in the being of others ; 
and this participation may be so intimate that, in a way incompre- 
hensible to ourselves, things can be both themselves and something 
other than themselves. Thus a tribe may say they are parakeets— 
actually identical with parakeets. On these grounds the mentality 
of ‘ primitives ’ is to be called prelogical, not antilogical nor alogical, 
but prelogical in the sense that it does not bind itself down, as our 
thought does, to avoiding contradictions. He agrees that they are 
not entirely prelogical ; the logical and the prelogical co-exist in 
their mentality. M. Lévy-Bruhl reviews a number of practices and 
institutions—language, system of numeration, hunting, fishing, the 
couvade, divination, funeral ceremonies, initiation and so on—with 
the object of showing that these can be understood only on the 
principles he has laid down. 

In all this there is undoubtedly much that is of great value ; we 
are not surprised that the author says that many administrators and 
missionaries have written to tell him that his books have been of 
great service to them. 

Where we think he may be justly criticized is in not defining 
clearly the peoples he is contrasting. He speaks of ‘ primitives’ 
on the one hand, and ‘ men of our own type’ on the other; and the 
impression he leaves on our mind is that the former are prelogical 
and the latter are logical. But who are the ‘ men of our own type’ ? 
If he means positivist philosophers, then we may concede that the 
disparity in mentality is possibly as great as he makes it out to be. 
Yet even positivist philosophers are not entirely ruled by ‘ our 
logic ’ ; and other people within the borders of civilization far less so. 
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M. Lévy-Bruhl admits that with the advance of logical thought the 
prelogical mentality does not disappear entirely. Any one who has 
had much to do with primitive people knows that Europeans—not 
peasants merely but well-educated people—think very much as they 
do. How many people, e.g., will take port wine for anemia on the 
ground of its colour? They are acting on the law of participation. 
Popular eschatological ideas are a tissue of contradictions—as much 
so as those of ‘ primitives.’ Furthermore, Professor N. Lossky, in 
his article in the Journal of Philosophical Studies for April 1926, has 
shown, conclusively we think, that ‘the essential features of the 
savage’s attitude to the world are to be found in the systems of the 
greatest thinkers both of the ancient and the modern times.’ The 
savage has a power of observation, of generalization, of abstraction, of 
synthesis, greater than he gets credit for. There is more to be said 
for the ‘ primitive ’ than most people will allow. 
Epwin W. SMITH 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 





PEOPLES OF MALAYSIA 


THe Lire arrer DEATH IN OCEANIA AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
By Rosa.inp Moss, B.Sc. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 14s. 1925. 
Way Back IN Papua. By J.H.Hoitmes. London: King. 21s. 1926. 


HESE books both deal with the life and thought of a primitive 

race, but from entirely different standpoints. The first is a 

scientific survey of certain beliefs and customs, the second is better 
described as a novel with a purpose. 

By collecting and comparing the burial customs and beliefs of 
the peoples of Oceania and the Malay Archipelago, Miss Moss seeks 
to throw light on the early development of eschatological belief. 
The book should prove a useful work of reference for all interested in 
anthropology and of considerable help to those who work among the 
more primitive peoples. It is packed with information concerning 
those strange rites and customs so constantly met with but often 
so difficult to understand. Grotesque and sometimes revolting as 
these may appear, they are not meaningless. This book by throwing 
light on them will guide towards a better understanding of those we 
seek to serve and render our work among them the more efficient. 
The volume would have lost nothing in accuracy and gained in 
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interest if, instead of the bare account of various customs, some of 
the fascinating folk tales in which these are enshrined had been given. 
The bibliography at the end of the book suggests many alluring 
bypaths which space has not allowed the author to explore. 

While this account of the thought of primitive man makes us feel 
how much has come from him in customs we still hold, Mr J. H. 
Holmes’s book seeks to show us how much primitive thought and 
life are being influenced by contact with ourselves. Way back in 
Papua claims to be neither scientific nor historic but is rather a story 
that gives glimpses into the mind of the savage. 

There are really two stories, one told by the author concerning 
a half-caste girl and a white man, the other by the old man Eni of 
the doings of his great chief Rikau and of Pua his wife. The latter 
story, which runs in scattered fragments through the book, seems 
to strike the truer note and recaptures in a vivid way the life and 
thought of Old Papua. The stories of the Peacemaker could only 
be told by one who had lived many years as a friend of these people, 
finding among the wild crowds those he could respect, discovering 
beneath the dirt and paint of the savage a man worth the knowing, 
whose thoughts roamed far through a strange world that he at times 
revealed to the fascinated mind of the white man who had won his 
confidence. Apart from all else the old man Eni and his story makes 
this a book well worth reading. The picture of the other Papuans 
is not so convincing. How much are their questionings those of 
Papuans or of the writer who is their friend ? We are tempted to 
ask whether the influence of heredity is as great as Mr Holmes seems 
to think, and whether a half-caste girl, in ignorance of her parentage, 
would not be influenced to a much greater extent by the traditions 
of her village and the nature of her environment. One is inclined 
further to suggest that the influences that made Ani so impatient 
with the customs of her people came to a much greater degree from 
the mission station where she was trained than from the white 
father she never knew. That brings us face to face with a question 
of vital importance as to the way in which our presentation of Chris- 
tianity is going to react on the life of a primitive race. It seems the 
greatest problem suggested by this book. 

No man who reads these two books will deem the task before 
the teachers of these child races a light one. 


Bens. T. BuTCHER 
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CHINESE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


CHINESE CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY. By James LIVINGSTONE STEWART. 
New York: Revell. $2.50. London: Oliphants, 10s. 6d. 1926. 


S an account of Chinese culture, accurately, lucidly and fairly 
presented, Dr Stewart’s most recent book leaves little to be 
desired. Much of the embarrassing mass of detail to be found in the 
voluminous works of De Groot and Doré is here given as fused through 
the wide personal knowledge and experience of the author. It is 
consequently saved from that appearance of the academic which so 
often characterizes books on Chinese religion. 

The writer has avoided the common error of treating Chinese 
religious life as largely limited to the three systems of Confucius, 
Lao Tzii and the Buddha. On the contrary, he has made it clear 
that centuries anterior to Confucius China had that ‘ sense of the 
numinous’ (as Rudolf Otto calls it) which, manifesting itself in 
relation to nature and the human spirit, became naturistic animism 
on the one hand, and spiritism on the other. The creed and cult of 
these diverse and yet related manifestations are described with 
remarkable fullness and explicitness. So in the treatment of Con- 
fucianism, Taoism and Buddhism we are shown the influence of the 
older and more primitive strains and their effect upon the teaching 
of the sages as well as upon the life of the masses. Dr Stewart has 
again gone further than most writers on Chinese religion in giving us 
an adequate account of the entrance into China, propagation and 
present condition of Muhammadanism. 

All this is so admirable that we were a little disappointed in 
finding the second part of the title less fully accounted for. Perhaps 
it was in the author’s mind that, with the foundation well and truly 
laid, it would be possible for readers to see for themselves how readily 
Christianity fulfils the need left unsupplied by the cruder faiths. 
The way is certainly left open for this. In no case is it maintained 
that there is any lack of preparatio evangelica in China’s early re- 
ligious experience. The deduction is naturally made that Confucius 
failed because his ideal of ‘the superior man’ fell short of ‘ the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’; that Lao Tzi failed 
because his ‘ way’ was not ‘ the living way’; and that had Gautama 
heard the gracious invitation, ‘Come unto Me,’ he might not have 
concluded that life is inevitably sorrow. All this is easily deducible, 
but one was expecting, together with some fuller description of the 
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various attempts at the Christianization of China, to have the point 
driven home that modern China needs not so much the dethronement 
of Confucius and the sages as that they should be revealed upon the 
mount of witness with Christ and, having borne their witness, fade 
into the background till Jesus is left alone. In other words, China 
needs her dispensation of grace even to make effective her experi- 
ence of the dispensation of the law. 

The closing chapter on present conditions in China, while quite 
cautious, is scrupulously fair to China. There can be no disguising 
the seriousness of the anti-foreign, anti-religious and anti-Christian 
movement among the modern students. But, while missionaries 
must avoid the idea that China is to be saved by education apart from 
the regenerative principles of the Gospel, it may well be that to forgo 
any semblance of compulsion in the matter of religious education is 
but to make it eventually the more welcome. 

In a second edition of Dr Stewart’s book a few minor defects 
might well receive attention. Lao Tzii (p. 152) is better translated 
‘Old Philosopher’ than ‘Old Child.’ Some transliterations are 
unusual, e.g. : ‘Chin’ for ‘ Ching’ (or ‘ King’); ‘ Min’ for ‘ Ming’ ; 
* Shen-lung ’ for ‘ Shen-nung,’ and so on. ‘ Cannabar’ (p. 165) is a 
misprint for ‘ cinnabar,’ and ‘ Likman ’ (p. 267) for ‘ Lokman.’ The 
Sakyas (p. 225) are not ‘the lion tribe,’ but rather ‘ the ablemen.’ 
‘They called him Gautama’ misses the fact that Gautama is the 
family, not the personal, name of the Buddha. The statement that 
Ananda, the cousin of the Buddha, was present at the Council of 
Pataliputra, 250 B.c. (i.e. more than two centuries after the Buddha’s 
death), is of course erroneous. 


HERBERT H. GoWEN 
SeaTT_e, U.S.A. 





A NORWEGIAN ON BUDDHISM 


Fra OsTENs RELIGIOsE Liv: A Study of the Chinese Mahayana Buddhism. 
By Professor Kart Lupvic REIcHELT. 817 pp. Copenhagen : 
Gad. Kr. 7. 1922. 


i gps Norwegian missionary Professor Karl Ludvig Reichelt has 
made the study of the religions of China and the religious life of 
the East his life-work. In 1902 he went to China as one of the first 
missionaries of the Norwegian Missionary Society, and the highly 
educated and cultured religious people of the East soon attracted his 
special interest. It became clear to him that if he was to win any 
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of these religious seekers he must study their religion and their 
ancient literature at first hand, so that he could meet them on their 
own ground. In a wonderful way he was brought into contact with 
some of the educated Buddhist monks and was allowed to study in 
their libraries in the monasteries. Through these and other studies 
of the accessible results of sinological research, and through personal 
discussions with Buddhist monks and abbots, he has obtained first- 
hand knowledge of the religions and the religious life of the East. 

The results of these studies he has collected into a volume with 
the title, Fra Ostens Religidse Liv‘ (‘ From the Religious Life of the 
East’), a work of the highest value for the missionary student, 
The survey is clear and concise and the book is filled with deep 
respect for the honest religious longing that fills many of these seekers 
after the truth among the Buddhist monks. In a masterly way 
Professor Reichelt describes the development of the teachings of 
Buddha in China. With great interest one follows the Buddhist 
parallels to central Christian doctrine, such as salvation, redemption, 
the Trinity, the significance of faith and eternal happiness. The 
chapters dealing with the relation between the Nestorian missions 
and Mahayana Buddhism in China are of special interest. Even 
more so are the last chapters describing monastic life, pilgrimages 
and present-day Buddhism. 

The whole work breathes the deep and true spirit of the 
Christian missionary. 

OsLo Cur. Dons 


1 The book is now being translated into English by Mrs Katrina van Wagenen Bugge 
in China, and will be published by the Commercial Press in Shanghai in the near future. 
It is also being translated into German by Dr Oehler, Professor of Missionary History 
at the University of Tibingen. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN SOUTH CHINA 


Country Lire In Soutu Cuina: The Sociology of Familism. By Danie. 
H. Kuutr Il. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$3.50. 1925. 

R KULP is now Assistant Professor of Education in Teachers 
College, but for some time was Professor of Sociology in 

Shanghai College, China, and was the founder of the Yangtsepoo 

Social Centre in that city. 

This book consists of interpretations of the anthropological and 
social data of a typical village near Swatow, collected by Dr Kulp 
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and an assistant. This assistant was, fortunately, a member of the 
village community and was therefore able to get facts impossible for 
a foreigner to discover ; he was also a student of modern sociological 
science with experience in sociological observation and analysis, 
The writer of this review lived for some years in a village in South 
China and was engaged in work that brought him into intimate 
contact with village life and he is glad to testify that the book gives 
an accurate description. The only inaccuracies noted are in state- 
ments regarding language. The vernaculars of South China are not 
a corruption of mandarin Chinese, as stated, but are more ancient 
forms of the Chinese language. This, however, does not detract 
from the validity of the description of the life of this village based 
upon objective observation. 

The village is found to contain a social system that can be de- 
scribed only as ‘familism,’ a system ‘ wherein all behaviour, all 
standards, ideals, attitudes and values arise from, centre in or aim 
at the welfare of those bound together by the blood nexus funda- 
mentally. The family is therein the basis of reference, the criterion 
for all judgments.’ As the family is the unit of Chinese civilization, 
such a sociological study of it as this book gives is of great value at 
this time when the disintegrating effect of occidental individualism 
seems to be the cause of many of China’s present troubles. 

The greatest changes which have occurred in the village in the 
last twenty years are concerned with the policy and method of 
education. Formal education is carried on in schools mainly for 
boys, and its aim is to prepare the child for participation in national 
life, with which few villagers come into contact. It is not based on 
village activities nor does it prepare the child for the life of the 
community. The author suggests that the real problem of New 
China is what needs to be taught. 

The language used is somewhat technical in parts but it is not 
repellently so, and it would be impossible to express some of the 
data except in scientific terms. The book will be of value to every 
missionary seeking to enter effectively into rural life in China, which 
is one of the important problems now before the Christian Church. 
In order to make Christianity live under such conditions as those 
described, some such direct study of the problem is necessary, and 
perhaps the greatest service the book will render may be the stimulus 
it offers to other missionaries to undertake similar studies. 

New York A. L. WaRrNsHuIs 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Proressor Hernricu Frick, D.Theol., Dr Phil., whose writings on 
theological and missionary questions are creating wide interest, 
holds the chair of Systematic Theology at the University of Giessen 
(Hesse). 





The Rev. James Dexter Taytor, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Board Mission in South Africa and a recent President 
of the General Missionary Conference of South Africa, was a 
colleague of the late Rev. F. B. Bridgman, D.D., whose study of 
* Social Conditions in Johannesburg ’ appeared in the July number. 





Miss E. Dora Eartuy, whose article is the outcome of an intimate 
study of the customs of the African women, is working in 
Masiyena, in Portuguese East Africa, in Lebombo Diocese. 





A presentation of the missionary situation in Australia is long 
overdue in the pages of the Review. The three writers in this number 
are the Rev. A. T. Toompson of Melbourne, Secretary of the Australian 
Council of the British and Foreign Bible Society and one of the organ- 
izers of the Conference of which he writes; the Rev. F. H. L. Paton, 
B.D., until 1925 the Secretary of the Foreign Missions Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria; and the Rev. J. W. Burton, 
Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia. 





The writer of the first of the two papers on Social Service in 
Japan is Professor of the History of Religion and Missions in 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Professor J. T. Appison writes as the outcome of investigations 
made in Japan in 1925, and does not deal with facts of later date. 
Miss A. M. Henty, who contributes the second paper, went to 
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Japan under the Church Missionary Society in 1905. She has had 
a good deal of first-hand experience in social work. 





The Rev. STEPHEN J. Corey, LL.D., of St Louis, Missouri, is 
a Secretary of the Foreign Missions Department of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, and has had large opportunity for 
studying conditions at the American home base. 





Missionsdirektor D.Theol. Martin ScHLUNK was a member of 
the Committee at Rattvik, on whose work he reports. He holds a 
foremost position among German missionary leaders, and is one of 
the Editors of the Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift. 





The Rev. J. C. WinsLow has been a missionary in Western India 
since 1914, at first in connexion with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. Latterly he has been engaged in founding the 
Christa-Seva-Sangh Ashram, where Indian students and others 
might share in a life of prayer, theological study and service. 





The writers of book reviews are: Professor E. von Hornbostel 
of the University of Berlin ; Professor J. N. Farquhar of Manchester 
University; Mr W. D. P. Hill, a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Benares ; the Rev. E. W. Smith, author of The Golden 
Stool and part-author of The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia; the Rev. B. T. Butcher, working with the London 
Missionary Society in Papua; the Rev. H. H. Gowen, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of 
Seattle ; Mr Christian Dons, Secretary of the Norsk Missionsraad, 
and the Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, formerly a missionary in China of 
the Reformed Church in America, now a Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of the 
co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), 
Mr Chr. Dons (Oslo), Professor J. N. Farquhar, D.Litt. (Manchester), 
Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American 
University, Cairo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. Frank 
Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders (Berkeley, Cal.), 
Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Missionsdirektor Dr M. Schlunk (Hamburg), 


| Rev. E. W. Smith (London), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Missionsdirektor 
| M. Tarkkanen (Helsingsfors), Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Rev. Martin 


Westling (Stockholm), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Christianity 
is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by +. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 779. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 

I. History . » - f ° + 771| VIII. MissionNARY MgTHODs . ° inte 
by cg som ai Or 2 ot a a IX. THe CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD 777 
IV. Tue Mission FIRLps 4 f ce 772 X. Comity, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY. 778 


XI, CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-Curis- 


Japan, 772; China, 773; Malaysia, 773; India 
773; Mohammedan fo . 7743 Arica General, TIAN RELIGIONS . . . - 778 
5 a Africa, 774; est Africa, 775; 


Africa, 775; South Africa, 775 ; Primitive, 778; Religions of Ja 778 ; Religions 
Seeln cal Ge Ware inden, ets Anais of China, 778 ; Religions fae age Buddhism, 
and Oceania, 776; The Jews, 776; Fields 778; Islam, 778; Judaism, 779; Other Religions, 
General, 776. 779; Religions General, 779+ 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF Missions 776| XII. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RBLATIONS 
VII. THE TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF MISSIONS. . ° ° » 779 
OF MISSIONARIES . ° ° - 777 \ XIII. HoRTATORY AND PRACTICAL . oe 
1. History of Missions {HAT DER SERVITENORDEN IM MITTELALTER 


‘ : tat : MISSION GETRIEBEN? Berthold Altaner. 
Pung. der Heidenmissionas ond seis Ref] Za, 1926 (Mai, 89-107. 4a 
Dérffing und Franke. M. 0.40. 1926.| {ZUR GESCHICHTE UND ERNENNUNG DER 
418. APOSTOLISCHEN VIKARE. Theodor Gren- 
trup. ZM, 1926 (Mai), 107-23. 422. 
Th. Ruesch. EMM, 1926 (Mai), 131-7.| {DAS ‘FRANZOSISCHE MISSIONSWERK SEIT 
419. KRIEGSAUSGANG NACH DEN MISSIONS 
CATHOLIQUES (Heimat und _ Orient). 


tPautus ats ZENDINGSMAN. Dr J. Th. ‘ ; 
Ubbink, MZW, 1926 (LXX%), 123-53. Reddig. ZM, 1926 (Mai), 154-61. 423. 


420. See also 427-8. 
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History of Miesionary Societies 


History OF SOUTHERN METHODIST MISsSIONS. 
ames Cannon, III. 356 pp. Nashville, 
enn.: Cokesbury Press. bs.90. 1926. 
424. ; ; 
Gives accurately in readable form salient 
points of home and i work. Subject- 
matter is treated geographically, there is a 
useful bibliography, but no index. 
THE SEconp CENTURY OF BaPTist FOREIGN 
Missions. William B. Lipphard. 253 pp. 
Philadelphia: Judson . $1. 1926. 


425. 

Title slightly misleading, since the completion 
of the first century was celebrated in rorq. 
Shows the effect of the World War and subse- 
quent readjustments on Baptist missionary ideals, 
objectives and machinery both on the field 
and at the home base. In text-book form. 

THE STORY OF THE NEw YORK BRANCH OF THE 
Woman’s ForEIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
THE Metuopist Episcopal CuurcH. Louise 
M. North. 340 pp. New York: 150 Fifth 
Avenue. 75 cents. 1926. 426. 

Well documented and sufficiently detailed to 
form an excellent reference book. 


See also 522, 534. 


ll. Missionary Biography 

Tue IpEALs oF St Francis OF Assisi. Hilarin 
Felder. Translated by Berchmans Bittle. 
Preface by i: . Walsh. Revised by the 
author for English edition. xvi+518 pp. 
London : Oates. 17s. 6d. 
427. 

Tue Littte Poor Man oF Assisi. J. O. 
Dobson. 152 London: Student 
Christian Movement. 3s. 6d. 1926. 428. 

{ LEBENSLAUF DER VERHEIRATETEN SCHWESTER 
ELSBETH HENNIG GEB. GEMUSEUS. Mitteil- 
ungen aus dev Briider-Gemeine, 1926 (2), 
53-67. 429. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE TRIUMPHANT. Bishop F. 
W. Warne. 95 pp. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. 75 cents. 1926. 430. 

The life of Mrs Lois S. Parker, for sixty-six 
years a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India. 

{MISSIONSINSPEKTOR D. FRIEDRICH W6Unrz. 
Dr Christ-Socin. NAMZ, 1926 (Aug.), 225- 
30. 431. 

See also 522, 543-4. 


ill, The Home Base 


¢THe Worip CaLl To THE CHURCH. EW, 
1926 (July), 215-48. 432. 

In THE PRESENCE OF Gop: Addresses given 
in St Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey at St Paulstide, Jan. 26-28, 1926, 


Burns, 1926. 


with Acts of Devotion used by the Con- 
gtegation. 111 pp. London: Church 
House. 28. 1926. 433. 
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{THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY APPEAL FOR OvR 
Time: A Study of the Home Base in the 
United States. Stephen J. Corey, LL.D, 
IRM, 1926 (Oct.), 720-30. 434. 

tDu Bupcset prs Missions ETRANGERRS, 


J.-B. Piolet. Revue d'Histoive des Missions, 
1926 (Juin), 162-94. 435. 
See pp. 743-7- 


TWHENCE ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS DRAW 
THEIR Funps. IRM, 1926 (Oct.), 743-7 


436. 
tFRAGEN DES_ MISSIONSSCHRIFTTUMS. J, 
Josenhans. EMM, 1926 (Juni), 163-5 
437- 


Conference Reports and Year Books 
FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NortTR 

AMERICA: Being the Report of the Thirty. 

third Conference of Foreign Mission Boards 


in Canada and the United States, at Atlantic | 


City, New Jersey, Janu 

Edited by F. P. Turner and F. K. Sanders, 

446 pp. New York: Foreign Missions 
mference. $1.25 unbound, $1.50 bound, 

1926. 438. 

Contains the papers and discussions of the 
Conference. The main themes were the place of 
foreign missions in the program of the local 
Church, the indigenous Church and the China 
situation. 

UNTER DER FAHNE DES KrReEvzEs: Fest- 
schrift der Schleswig-Holsteinischen  ev.- 
luth. Missionsgesellschaft. Herausgegeben 
von D. Bracker. 198 S. Breklum: Mis- 
sionshaus, M. 1.50, geb. M. 2.50. 1926. 439. 

See also 546 (Rattvik meeting). 

iV. The Mission Fields 


Japan 
(including Korea and Formosa) 


THE History OF JAPAN. James Murdoch. 
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{ RESULTS ACHIEVED BY Devolution Boarps. 
II. S. L. Salvi. NCCR, 1926 (May), 267- 
73- 542. 

Dre LEGENDE 


SunDAR SincHs: Eine auf 


rotestantischer 


ychologische 
Paster. 327S. Bern und Leipzig : Haupt. 
M, 5.80 und M. 8. 1926. 543. 
¢Unez Pottmigvz sur LE SaDHOU SUNDAR 
Sincu. Maurice Bonnard. Revue de Théo- 
logie et de Philosophie, 1926 (Mai—Juil.), 148- 
55- 544. 
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{THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH IN AFRICA. 
Donald 


Fraser, D.D 
117-23. 545. 
¢THe Customs oF GAZALAND WOMEN IN RE- 
LATION TO THE AFRICAN CHURCH. E. Dora 
Earthy. IRM, 1926 (Oct.), 662-74. 545a. 


See also 455 (Nias), 490 (West Africa). 


X. GComity, Co-operation and Unity 


tAN INTERNATIONAL MEETING aT RATTVIK, 
SWEDEN. . Schlunk, D.Theol. IRM 
1926 (Oct.), 731-5. 546. 


Xt. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peopies 


Diz EINGEBORENEN AMERIKAS: Religions- 
geschichtliches Lesebuch von Alfred Ber- 
tholet. 2 Aufl. K. Th. Preuss. 61 S. 
Tiibingen: Mohr. M. 2.90; in der Sub- 
skription, M. 2.60. 1926. 547. 

Contains a new and extensive collection of 
material on the religion of the Indians, Eskimo 
and Mexicans. 

Fait, FANCY AND FETICH. 
Illus. London: 
1926. 548. 

Deals with the religion of the Yoruba of 
Nigeria. 

See also 494 (Congo), 516 (New Hebrides). 


Religions of Japan and Korea 


{Dre WIRKUNGEN DER JAPANISCHER RE- 
LIGIONEN AUF DAS VOLKSLEBEN. Pfarrer 
Hunziker. ZMR, 1926 (7), 193-205. 548a. 


Religions of China 


CHINESE RELIGION SEEN THROUGH THE PRo- 
VERB. Clifford H. Plopper, Ph.D. 381 pp. 
Shanghai: China Press. Mex. $5.50. 1926. 
fhe 2500 proverbs in this book form a study in 
popular religious psychology. The book took 
twelve years in preparation. 

tI. CHRISTO-CENTRIC BROADMINDEDNESS ; II, 
Some OF CuHINA’s Roots; III. Some oF 
Cutna’s Lire-Sets; IV. THE ONE AND 
THE Many IN CuINA; V. THE SocraL 
HEART OF Cutna. Frank Rawlinson. CR, 
1926 (Mar.), 172-83; (Apr.), 263-76; (May), 
344-37; (June), 419-32; (July), 498-513. 
550. 

{Tue SyncRETIC MIND IN CHINESE RELIGIONS. 
Dwight W. Edwards. CR, 1926 (June), 
400-13. 551. 


CMR, 1926 (June), 


Dr S. Farrow. 
Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 


See also 445 (Culture), 557 (Religion) . 
Religions of india 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA 
A. Berriedale Keith, 
(Harvard Oriental Series.) 


AND UPANISHADS. 
D.Litt. 2 Vols. 


International Review of Missions 


Harvard: University Press. $10. London: 
Oxford University Press. 45s. 1926. 552, 
See review, pp. 753-6. 
RELIGION AND FOLKLORE OF NORTHERN INp1I, 
ir William Crooke. 471 pp. London; 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 1926. 553. 
A new edition, incorporating much fresh 
material, of the author’s Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India. Completed after 
his death by R. E. Enthoven. 
HINDI RELIGIOUS Portry. Ahmad Shah and 
E. W. Ormerod. viii+232 pp. Cawnpore: 
S.P.G. Mission. Rs. 4.8. Hook, Hants,, 


England: Newnham Rectory. 5s. 1925, 
554- : 
See review, p. 756. 
RAMANAND TO Ram TrRatH: Lives of the 


Saints of Northern India including the 
Sikh Gurus. Illus. 256 pp. Madras: 
Natesan. Re. 1.8. 1926. 555. 

See review, p. 756. 


MALABARISCHES HEIDENTUM. Bartholomaus 
Ziegenbalg, herausgeg. von Will. Caland. 
Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen. 2925S. f. 10. 1926. 556, 

A review is in preparation. 

{DIE SITTLICH-RELIGIOSEN WIRKUNGEN DES 
EVANGELISCHEN CHRISTENTUMS AUF DIE 
VOLKSRELIGION Marasars. A. Scheuer, 
EMM, 1926 (Juli), 195-208; (Aug.), 230-6. 
557- 


Buddhism 


DER CHINESISCHE BuppuHIsMuUs: Ein bild 
vom religidsen Leben des Ostens. Aus dem 
Norwegischen iibersetzt von Missions-In- 


spektor Dr W. Oehler, Illus. 230 §, 
Stuttgart: Evang.-Missionsverlag. M. 6 u. 
M. 7.50. 1926. 558. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 442 (Japan). 
islam 
Das CHALIFAT. Rudolf Tschudi. 29 S. 
Tibingen: Mohr. M. 1.20. 1926. 559. 


A history, from the first four Caliphs to the 
abolition in 1924. Draws an interesting parallel 
between Caliphate and Papacy. 

Le CARACTERE RELIGIEUX DU TAR OU VEN- 
DETTA CHEZ LES ARABES PREISLAMITES. 
Henri Lammens. Tome XXVI, 1° Fascicule. 
44 pp. Cairo: Imprimerie de 1’Institut. 
1925. 560. 

Reprinted from Bulletin de I’ Institut francais 
@ Archéologie orientale. 

DAS ISLAMISCHE FREMDENRECHT BIS ZU DEN 
ISLAMISCH-FRANKISCHEN STAATSVERTRAGEN, 
Willi Heffening. xx+220 pp. Hanover: 





Lafaire. (Beitrage zum Rechts und Wirt- 
schaftsleben der  islamischen Orients, 
Vol. I.) RM. 20. 1925. 562. 
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THREE Essays OF ABU ‘OTHMAN AL-JAHIZ. 
if Finkel. iv+76 pp. Cairo: Salafyah 
. 6 piastres, 1926. 562. 
The first essay contains his famous refutation 
of Christianity. 


¢Can IsLaM BE REFORMED?: The Turkish 
Answer. MW, 1926 (July), 238-52. 563. 


LysNER DET? Breve fra Muhammedaner. 
Alfred Nielsen. Illus. 172 pp. Copen- 
hagen: Lohse. Kr. 2. 1926, 564. 


See also 468 (Arab Civilization), 469, 471-6, 478 
(Moslem World), 470 (Women), 477 (Italy), 
479 (Youth), 484-5 (North Africa). 


Judaism 
See 518 (Spain). 


Other Religions 


DIE ZOROASTRISCHE RELIGION (Das Avesta). 
Karl F. Geldner (Religionsgeschichtliches 
Lesebuch von Alfred Bertholet. 2 Aufl. I.). 
54 S. Tiibingen: Mohr. M. 2.50; in Sub- 
skription, M. 2.25. 1926. 565. 

Bertholet’s work is appearing in its second 
edition in single monographs. The choice of 
sources, the translation, annotations and index- 
ing of Vol. I are scholarly. 


General 


tls A CONVICTION OF THE SUPERIORITY OF 
HIS MESSAGE ESSENTIAL TO THE MISSION- 
ARY? Heinrich Frick, D.Theol., Dr Phil. 
IRM, 1926 (Oct.), 625-46. 566. 


{ZENDING ONDER JODEN, HEIDENEN EN 
MOHAMMEDANEN EN INWENDIGE ZENDING. 
Prof. Dr H. M. van Nes. Nieuwe Theo- 
logische Studién, 1926 (I1X*), 165-72. 567. 


Xi. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


KRISTENDOMMEN OG MENNESKESI AEGTENS 
HJEMLIV: En Historisk Undersggelse af 
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Verden. Henry Christoffersen. 299 Pp. 
Copenhagen: Lohse. Oslo: Lutherstiftel- 
sens Boghandel. 1926. 568. 
{Diz INDUSTRIALISIERUNG DER NICHTCHRIST- 
LICHEN WELT UND DIE Mission. Julius 
Richter. NAMZ, 1926 (Mai), 129-37. 569. 
GENEVA OP1uM CONFERENCES: Statements of 
the Chinese Delegation. Edited by Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze. vii+163 pp. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. $1.50, 1926. 570. 
Presents briefly but orem | the positions 
taken by the representatives of the Chinese 
Government at the two conferences of 1924-25. 
GEDENKSCHRIFT KONINKLIJK INSTITUUT VOOR 
DE TAAL-, LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE VAN 


NEDERLANDSCH-INDI£. 75-jarig bestaan. 
4 Juni 1926. 285 bl. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Nijhoff. 1926. 5712. 


A collection of interesting articles. ‘De 
Singa Mangaradja-Figuur,’ by M. Jeustra (bl. 
211-21), deserves special attention. 

See also 442-4 (Japan), 445-9 (China), 453 
(Malay), 459-63 (India), 464 (Opium), 477 
(Asia Minor), 475-6 (Turkey), 478 (Persia), 
485, 493, 496 (Africa), 495 (Slavery), 498, 
500-3 (Race), 510 (Negroes), 5r2 (Australia), 
513-4 (Philippines). 

Xill. Hortatory and Practical 

{Diz Mission ALS MITTEL ZUM VERSTANDNIS 
DER BIBLISCHEN ESCHATOLOGIE. Chr. 
Schomerus. NAMZ, 1926 (Apr.), 97-II0. 
572. - 

tDas K6nicreicu} Curistt. Karl Heim. 
EMM, 1926 (Apr.), 97-I0I. 573. 

THE MissIoNaRyY IDEA IN LIFE AND RELIGION. 
J. F. McFadyen, D.D. (Life and Religion 





Hjemlivets Sociale, Etiske og Religiose 


Series). Appendix. xvi+178 pp. New 
York: Scribner’s. $1.50. 1926. 574. 
A review is in preparation. 

Kristus: RELIGIONENS CENTRUM. K. L. 
Reichelt. 30 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. 
Oslo: Buddhistmisjonens Forlag. 1926. 
575: 
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Arrica, BLACK AND WHITE In: A French 
Point of View, 327-43. 

Arrica, THE CHRISTIAN MissION tn: An Intro- 
ductory Note, 323-6. 

Arrica, ISLAM IN, 533-68. 


Arrica, POPULATION AND HEALTH IN, 402-17. 

ArFRica, PROVISION OF A CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE FOR, 506-14. 

AFRICAN CHURCH, BUILDING THB, 450-75. 

AFRICAN PROBLEM, THE SouTH: From Three 
Different Angles, 344-89. 

AFRICANS, THE EVANGELISTIC APPROACH TO, 
438-49. 

AFRICAN’S Past, THB VALUB OF THE, 418-37. 

Ancestor worship— 
in Africa, 423-5, 439, 662-5; in China, 3, 


APPEAL FOR OUR Timez, Tue ForREIGN MIsSION- 
ary: A Study of the Home Base in the 
United States, 720-30. 

AUSTRALIA, THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN: 
I. The Melbourne Missi a Conference, 
675-81; II. Australia and the Awakening 


East, ‘681-4 ; III. Australia and New 
Guinea, 685-91. 
Bantu— 


Men’s Social Centre, 658-60. 

book review, 594-6. 
Belgian Labour Commission, 402-17 passim. 
BELGIAN Pornt oF ViEw, NOTE ON THE, 584-8. 
Bible preparation of missionaries in, 88. 
Bible, uniqueness of the, 506-14 passim, 626-8, 


Bibliography, International Missionary, 
60, 313-20, 316-23, 771-9. 
es 3 


gy oy 283-4; 
William Thomson Waddell, 284-6; John 
Williams, 282. 
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Biography—{continued)— 
book reviews, Sir Surendranath Banerjea, 
133-5; Daniel Bula, 290-4; Gilmour of 
the Mongols, 290-4; Samuel Reynolds 
House, 290-4; Robert Moffat, 290-4; 
Robert Hellier Napier, 290-4; Jawad 
Sabat,148-9; Jamsetiji basvemicait Tata, 
135-8 ; Theophilus Waldmeier, 290-4; 
Felix Westerwondt, 290-4. 
BLACK AND WHITE IN AFrica ; A French Point 
of View, , 327-43. 
Buddhism 
in China, , 4, 9-10; in Japan, 704-13, 719. 
book review, 766-7. 


BUDDHISM, SOCIAL SERVICE IN JAPANESE, 
704-13. 
BUILDING THE AFRICAN CHURCH, 450-75. 
Census— 
in India, 699-700 ; in South Africa, 345-7, 
374-5, 414-5. 


Central Africa, 404. 

CHANGES IN TURKISH THOUGHT, SOME, 177-92. 

China— 
anti-Christian movement, 15-19, 54; educa- 

tion in, 18, 54-5; extra-territoriality, 
26-42 passim, 47-50, 90; industrialism 
in, 4-6; language schools, 89; National 
hristian Council, 14, 16, 58-60, 71, 80; 
nationalism in, 5~7, 40, 43-55 passim; 
students, 15-19; tariff, 46-53 passim. 

book reviews, 138-42, I50—I, 295-8, 301-3, 
765-8. 

See also Opium. 

Cina, THE PRESENT SITUATION IN, AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR MISSIONARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 43-55. 

China, Religions of— 

Ancestor worship, 3, 7-8; Buddhism, 4, 
9-10 ; Christianity, 11-42 passim ; Gen 
fucianism, 4, 89, 35; New Sects, 10-1; 
Taoism, 4, 9. 

book reviews, 295-7. 

CuINA, TREATIES AND MISSIONS IN, 21-42. 

CHINESE RENAISSANCE, THE RELIGIOUS PROB- 
LEM IN THE, 3-20. 

Christian Literature— 
in Africa, 506-14; Co-operation in, 85-7. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR Arrica, Pro 
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CHRISTIAN MiIssION IN AFRICA, THE: An 
Introductory Note, 323-6. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE IN JAPAN, SOME 
RESULTS OF, 614-9. 
Church— 
Presbyterian, book review, 150. 
CuurcH, BUILDING THE AFRICAN, 450~-75. 
Church in Mission Field— 
in Africa, 431-82, 554-5, 566-8, 650-4, 670- 
4; book review, 599-602; in Apostolic 
period, 261-3; in China, 11-42; general, 
625-46 passim; in India, 161-76 passim ; 
among primitive pa 119-25 passim ; 
representation in I.M.C., 69. 
CuuRCH MOVEMENT, THE SEPARATIST, 476-82. 
CuurcH, THE CusToMs OF GAzALAND Wouns 
IN RELATION TO THE AFRICAN, 662-74. 
CONCERNING EVANGELISM IN INDIA, 161-76. 
Confucianism, 4, 8-9, 35. 
Congo— 
Belgian, 403, 584-8 ; French, 327-43 passim. 
book review, 610-1. 
CONGREGATIONAL LIFE, MISSIONARY WORK AS 
AN INFLUENCE IN, 261-8. 
CONVERSION AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF, II9~-25. 
Co-OPERATION, FiFTEEN YEARS’ GRowTH: A 
STUDY IN MISSIONARY, 56~92. 
CRAFTSMANSHIP IN THE MISSION FIELD, 279-86. 
CRIMINAL TRIBES OF INDIA, MISSIONS AND 
THE, 218-29. 
Customs OF GazALAND WOMEN IN RELATION 
TO THE AFRICAN CHURCH, THE, 662-74. 


Denmark— 
National mission council, 63; prepara- 
~ tion of missionaries in, 88 
Diagrams, 629, 631, 634, 635. 


East, AUSTRALIA AND THE AWAKENING, 681—4. 
East Africa, 404-6. 
book review, 611. 
Education— 
in Africa, 81, 327-43 passim, 358, 426-30, 
483-505; medical, 83-5, 519-22, 525-7; 
in China, 18, 54-5, 82-5; book review, 
297-8 ; in India, 82-5, 692-703; in New 
Guinea, 689-90 ; in Turkey, 184-6. 
See also Religious Education. 
EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY THE PHELPS- 
STOKES CoMMISSIONS, 483-92. 
EpucaTion IN INDIA, SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
OF WESTERN, 692-703. 
EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS, 493-505. 
Egypt, book review, 141-2. 
Europe, student relief in, book review, 150. 
EVANGELISM IN INDIA, CONCERNING, 161-76. 
EVANGELISTIC APPROACH TO AFRICANS, THE, 
438-49. 


Facinc Wortp Friction Points, 106-18. 

Far East, book reviews, 141-2, 304-5. 

FirtzeEn Years’ GrowtH: A STUDY IN 
MissSIONARY CO-OPERATION, 56-92. 
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Finland, preparation of missionaries in, 88, 

For AFRICA, 322. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY APPEAL FOR OUR TIME, 
THe: A Study of the Home Base in the 
United States, 720-30. 

Formosa, Christian Movement in, book review, 
151. 

France— 

Colonial policy in Africa, 327-43; prepara- 
tion of missionaries in, 88. 
French Equatorial Africa, 327-43 passim, 


493-5. 
Friction Points, Factnc Worip, 106-18. 


GAZALAND WOMEN IN RELATION TO THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, THE CUSTOMS OF, 662-74. 
GENEVA OpiuM CONFERENCES, A REVIEW OF 


and the war, 64-6, 691; 
schuss, 63, 74; preparation of mission- 
aries in, 88. 

Great Britain and Ireland, Conference of 
Missionary Societies in, 62, 64-7, 76, 258. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, WOMEN’S 
WorK FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS IN: THREE 

Home Base Stupigs, III., 248-60. 


Hague Opium Conferences, 269-78 passim. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE WorK, THE MINISTRY 
OF, 515-32. 

HEALTH IN AFRICA, POPULATION AND, 402- 


17. 
HEBREW PRAYER Book, SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS 
IN, 205-17. 
HINnpDvuIsM, see India. 
History of missions— 
book reviews, 142-4, 30I-3, 597-9. 
women’s work, 248-60. 
Holland— 
Commissie van Advies, 63, 75; preparation 
of missionaries in, 88 
Home Base— 
general, 56-92 passim; Roman Catholic 
mission funds, 743-7; United States, 93- 
105, 720-30. 
Home Base STUDIES, THREE. WOMEN’S 
Work FoR ForEIGN Missions: III. In 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 248-60, 


India— 

Census, 699-700; Delhi Unity Conference, 
163-4, 171-2; educatiou in, 692-703 ; 
Hinduism, 161-76 passim, 695; language 
schools, 89; National Christian Council, 
58-60, 67, 71, 80, 171-2. 

book reviews, 131-8, 141-2, 146-8, 294-5, 
301-5, 306, 310, P 

InpD1A, CONCERNING EVANGELISM IN, 161-76. 
Inp1a, MISSIONS AND THE CRIMINAL TRIBES 

OF, 218-29. 

Inp1a, SUCCESS AND FaILuRE OF WESTERN 

EDUCATION IN, 692-703. 
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Industrialism— 

in Africa, 509-16, 569-88 passim; in China, 
4-6, 91; in India, 91; in Orient, 107-12. 
book reviews, 135-8, 141-2. 

Initiation ceremonies, 422, 458-60, 665-7, 672. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 50, 106-18. 
book review, 308. 

In REMEMBRANCE, 589-90. 

Inter-Church World Movement, 94-5. 

International Affairs, book reviews, 305-6. 

INTERNATIONAL MEETING AT RATTVIK, SWEDEN, 
AN, 731-5. 

International Missionary Council, 68-79 passim, 
731-5. 

Is a CONVICTION OF THE SUPERIORITY OF HIS 
MESSAGE ESSENTIAL TO THE MISSIONARY? 
625-46. 

Islam, see Mohammedanism. 

IsLaM IN AFRICA, 533-68. 


——— : _— 
guage schools, 89; National Christian 
Council, 58-61, 71-2. 
book reviews, 141-2, 151, 298-9. 

Japan, SOME RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
SERVICE IN, 714-9. 
JAPANESE BUDDHISM, 

4-13. 
Par. SociaL CONDITIONS IN, 569- 


SoctaL SERVICE IN, 


udaism, 205-17. 
— administration of, in Africa, 336-7, 
359. 


Korea, book reviews, 151, 301-3. 


3. 
Judai, 205 missions in, 647-61. 


Labour, in Africa, 336, 357, 410-1, 647-61 
passim ; in New Guinea, 687-9. 
Land Tenure in Africa, 334-5, 357. 
Law, MISSIONS AND, 240-7. 
League of ny , 
co-operating Y, 77; mandate system, 36. 
Liquor traffic, in Africa, 583. “ ' 
Literature, periodicals concerning Africa, book 
review, 602-7. 
See also Christian Literature. 


Magadha, Glories of, book review, 131-2. 

Malaysia, book review, 763-4. 

MANNERS AND RACE RELATIONSHIPS, 390-401. 

Marriage Customs in Africa, 422-3, 432, 446, 
460-6, 667-8, 672. 

Mass Movements in India, 161-2. 

Medical Service in Africa, 337-8, 403-17 
passim, 515-32 passim, 564-5. 

=a MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, THE, 
675-8. 

MESSAGE ESSENTIAL TO THE MISSIONARY ?, 
Is a CONVICTION OF THE SUPERIORITY OF 
HIS, 625-46. 

Mines, see Johannesburg. 


International Review of Missions 


MISSION IN AFRICA, THE CHRISTIAN: An 
Introductory Note, 323-6. 

Missionaries— 
attitude of superiority, 166, 625-46; 


language study, 433 ; position during war, 
66-7 ; preparation of, general, 87-9, 680; 
medical, 518-9, 527-9; status in China, 
21-42 —. 

See also Biography. 
ionary— 

administration in U.S.A., 93-105 ; approach 
to Islam, 193-204, 555, 563; education 
at home base, 90; methods, evangelism, 


79-80, 230-9, 438-75; book review, 146- 
8; societies, British, 230-9, 248-60, 281, 


283-4. 

MISSIONARY, THE PRAYER LIFE OF THE, 736~—42. 

MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION, THE PRESENT 
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FOR, 43-55- 
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MISSIONARY ?, Is A CONVICTION OF THE SUPE- 
RIORITY OF HIS MESSAGE ESSENTIAL TO THE, 
625-46. 

MISSIONARY PassION, THERE IS NO SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE, 93-I05. 
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I. The Melbourne Miss meeey Conference, 
675-81; II. Australia and the Awakening 

III. Australia and New 
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218-29. 
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in Africa, 533-68 ; Quran, 177-204 passim; 
Traditions, 193-204 passim; in Turkey, 
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Netherlands East Indies, book review, 301-3. 
New GuINEA, AUSTRALIA AND, 685-91. 
New world, cost of, book review, 145-6. 
Nigeria, book review, 591-4. 
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MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE 


FF\HE Committee of the International Missionary Council met at Rattvik, 

Sweden, July 17th to 26th, 1926, in the Rest House of the Swedish 
Missionary Society. The members placed on record their grateful thanks not 
only to the Society but also to Mr and Mrs Lundahl and to Mrs Peterson, the 
hostess. The Committee exchanged telegrams of greeting with the Archbishop 
of Sweden and with the Bishop of the diocese. 

The following members were present: Dr Mott (Chairman), Baron van 
Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam, Mr Seotitene: the Rev. W. Wilson Cash, Dr 
Chamberlain, Dr Forgan, Dr Franklin, Mr Hawkins, the Rev. J. E. Lundahl, 
Miss Lyon, Mr Maclennan, Dr Patton, the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr Schlunk, 
Mr Turner, Mr Oldham and Dr Warnshuis (Secretaries), and Miss Gibson (Assist- 
ant Secretary). The following were present as consultative members, repre- 
senting Churches on the field; Dr Axling (Japan), Professor Braga (Brazil), 
Mr Leung (China), the Rev. W. Paton (India) and Mr Max Yergan (South 
Africa). Bishop Kogoro Uzaki had been invited to represent , but 
having been called into council by the Japanese Government with regard to a 
proposed Bill on religions, he was unable to be present, Dr Axling attending in 
his place. There were also present : Mr Fahs, Miss Gollock and Miss Underhill, 
representing the research work of the Council and the International Review of 
Missions. 

Dr Mott gave an account of his recent tour among the countries in the Pacific 
basin. It will be remembered that at the meeting of the Committee at Atlantic 
City, 1925, Dr Mott was asked to give his full time to the work of the Council, 
as its Chairman. His reply was given at Rattvik as follows : 


The call extended to me by the Committee of the International Missionary Council 
at its meeting at Atlantic City in January 1925 to devote my full time to the work of 
the Council as its Chairman has received my thorough, conscientious and prayerful 
consideration. My wife, who has been identified with me in all of the more momentous 
decisions affecting my life and work, has been most intimately associated with me 
throughout all of this prolonged consideration. I appreciate deeply the patience and 
generous willingness of the Committee in granting me such an extended period in which 
to deal conclusively with such a very complex problem involving, as it does, not only 
personal aspects, but also the interests of different Christian agencies—agencies to 
which I have been related for many years. 

FS My problem has finally reduced itself to this form. Can I discharge thoroughly 
the enlarged and weighty responsibilities which the Committee wish me to assume as 
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Chairman, and, at the same time, conserve the values of my past ? Am I not right in 
thinking that one owes a duty to one’s past as well as to the present and future ? The 
teaching of Christ in the parable of the talents would seem to imply clearly that one 
should conserve and utilize fully the values of one’s past, and, so far as practicable, 
carry them into the coming opportunities. In my case what are some of the principal 
values which from every point of view should be thus conserved ? 

(1) The contacts, acquaintances and confidence established and built up through 
nearly forty years of work with students and professors in all lands. This has been 
accomplished largely through my relation to the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

(2) The access, experience and influence acquired along the pathway of over thirty 
years’ work with leading laymen all over the world. 1 refer to men prominent in 
Governments ; in industry, commerce and finance; and in the various professions. 
This has resulted largely from my relation to the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

After mature thought, and much consultation with wise advisors in different 
countries, I have come to the conclusion that it is important that I continue to sustain 
a vital relation to both of these movements. If such a relationship commends itself 
to the judgment of the Committee and if they are willing to leave to me the making 
of any necessary adjustments as to the distribution of my time I shall be glad as Chair- 
man to undertake and discharge the responsibilities which the Committee have in view, 
and can throw myself into its programme with full heart and conviction. 


Dr Mott outlined the policy for the work of the International Missionary 
Council in connexion with which he thought that he might make his most helpful 
contribution. These lines of work would be in addition to the ordinary duties 
of the chairmanship, including the thinking in terms of the entire world field 
and the whole programme of the Council. 

The Committee unanimously approved the arrangement suggested by him 
in his statement and expressed much satisfaction at his decision. 

Reports.—Mr Oldham and Dr Warnshuis gave an account of the work on 
which they had been engaged since the last meeting at Atlantic City, including 
reports on enquiries which had been prosecuted in accordance with instructions 
given at former meetings of the Council. 

Trarntna ScHOOLS IN THE Mission Fietp.—A summary of the replies 
received to the questionnaire was submitted and is being issued for information 
to the national missionary organizations and other correspondents. The en- 
quiry is not to be pursued further at present. 

Tue Piace oF WoMEN IN THE CHURCH ON THE Mission FreLp.—Reports 
drawn up by the American, British and Continental groups were presented. It 
was agreed that these should be made available both on the mission field and at 
the home base, if the demand should justify the expense of printing and circu- 
lation. 

Reuicious Epvucation.—Memoranda were submitted showing that this 
subject is being taken up for study in most of the mission fields. The Committee 
recorded its conviction that the subject of this enquiry into religious education 
lies at the heart of the work of Christian missions and that full consideration of 
it, to be followed by subsequent action, is one of the most immediate responsi- 
bilities of the International Missionary Council. For this reason the Committee 
directed that this subject should be included in the programme of the next 
meeting of the Council, and instructed its officers to carry forward the en- 
quiries begun in various parts of the mission field, and to do all in their power 
to increase the interest of missionaries and Christian people everywhere to a 
consideration of the issues. 

The Work of the Council.—After having reviewed the problems confronting 
the Church in different parts of the world, the Committee considered the following 
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to be some of the directions in which the Council could best co-operate during 
the next few years ; 

A deepening of spiritual vitality, by extending in every possible way the 
fellowship of prayer. The members present were greatly encouraged by the 
account given by the Bishop of Salisbury of the movement of prayer within the 
Church of England and by the possibilities of widely extending that movement.— 
A study of the presentation of the Christian message in relation to non-Christian 
faiths. The article by Professor Frick in the current number of the Review 
suggests some of the lines which might be followed in an enquiry of which Mr 
Oldham was asked to explore the possibilities——An enlistment of the interest 
and service of laymen and of the new generation in the missionary obligations of 
the Church. In this connexion the value was recognized of the relations Dr Mott 
is maintaining with the World’s Student Christian Federation and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.—A furthering of Christian education, in view of 
far-reaching changes taking place in the mission field.—An endeavour to remove 
misunderstanding and antagonism between different races.—A study of some of 
the more serious problems raised by the development of modern industry in the 
Far East and efforts to abolish such evils as forced labour and the opium traffic. 

Staff of the Council.—In view of the pressing and important claims upon 
Mr Oldham’s time, the Committee were of the opinion that the International 
Missionary Council requires the services of an additional secretary. Negotiations 
were set on foot for securing the services of such a secretary and for raising a 
special fund to meet the extra expenditure which would be involved. 

With regard to the International Review of Missions, Miss Gollock’s retire- 
ment from the joint editorship will take effect in February 1927, and the Com- 
mittee placed on record its high appreciation of her services. Miss Underhill 
was appointed Associate Editor from February 1927. 

The Next Meeting of the International Missionary Council.—Subject to the 
approval of the national missionary organizations participating in the Council, 
it was agreed that the Council should next meet in Jerusalem, March 19th to 
April 1st, 1926 (both days inclusive), and that its members should be increased 
by a number of representatives of the lands to which the western Churches send 
missionaries, approximately equal to the number of members from the sending 
countries. It was further agreed that work upon the subjects which are to form 
the programme of the Council for the next few years (see above) would be the 
most effective preparation for the meeting, and that plans should therefore be 
based upon those undertakings. It was felt that in order to prepare for the 
discussion on the development of the indigenous Churches a series of articles on 
that subject should be secured for publication in the International Review of 
Missions. 

Conferences on the Presentation of the Christian Message to Jews.—The 
Committee learned with satisfaction that the Committee on Work among Jews 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies in consultation with other 
societies in Europe and America had arranged to hold at, Budapest and Warsaw 
respectively, before and after Easter 1927, two conferences on~the presenta- 
tion of the Christian message to the Jews, under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council. Dr Mott is to preside at these conferences, and the Rev. J. 
Macdonald Webster, D.D., with the consent of the Jewish Committee of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, has undertaken the work of organizing them. 

International Institute of African Languages and Cultures.—The Committee 
expressed its thankfulness at the establishment of the Institute, believing that 
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it will prove of far-reaching service to missionaries and will promote a better 
understanding of the African peoples. The Committee agreed on behalf of the 
International Missionary Council to participate in the governing body and 


appointed as its representatives for a period of four years, Dr Laman, the Rev. 
EK. W. Smith, Mr Oldham and Dr Warnshuis. 





Missionary Conferences and Councils in Africa 


DDITIONAL information and copies of proceeding and reports are always 
welcome in the office of the International Missionary Council. 


Egypt.—Egypt Intermission Council. ; 
Secretary—George Swan, Egypt General Mission, Ezbet-el-Zeitoun. 
Calabar.—Calabar Missionary Conference. 
Secretary—Rev. A. W. Wilkie, Christiansburg, Accra, Gold Coast. 
Lokoja.—Lokoja Missionary Conference. 
Secretary—Dr Andrew P. Stirrett, Sudan Interior Mission, Paiko Mission 
Station, Birni-n-Sbari, N. Nigeria. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Secretary—Rev. Emory Ross, Conseil Protestant du Congo, Bolenge, 
D.C.C.M., Coquilhatville, Congo Belge. 
Angola.—Angola Missions’ Conference. 
Secretary—Rev. J. T. Tucker, Dondi, Bela Vista, Lobito. 
British East Africa.—Alliance of Missionary Societies in British East Africa. 
Secretary—S. E. Jones, Church of Scotland Mission, Kikuyu. 
Kavirondo.—Kavirondo Mission Council. 
Secretary—Rev. J. E. Rees, Friends Mission, Kisumu, Kenya Colony. 
Kenya.—Kenya Missionary Council. 
Secretary—Rev. A. Ruffell Barlow. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions in Nyasaland. 
Sage in Alexander Hetherwick, D.D., Church of Scotland Mission, 
ntyre. 
Northern Rhodesia,-General Missionary Conference of Northern Rhodesia. 
Secretary—Rev. J. R. Fell, Kafue, N. Rhodesia. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Southern Rhodesia Missionary Conference. 
Secretary—Rev. L. P. Hardaker, Wesleyan Mission, Epworth, near Salisbury. 
Portuguese East Africa.— Portuguese East Africa Evangelical Missionary Associa- 
tion. 
Secretary—Rev. P. Loze, Box 724, Lourengo Marques, Port. E. Africa. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Conference of South Africa. 
Secretary—Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, P.O. Box 1012, Cape Town. 
Ciskei.—Ciskeian Missionary Council. 
Secretary—Rev. A. Cardross Grant, 8. Matthew’s College, C.P. 
Natal.— Natal Missionary Conference. 
Secretary—Rev. H. A. Stick Adams, M.S., Natal. 
Transvaal.— Transvaal Missionary Association. 
Secretary—Rev. Ray E. Phillips, 37 Ford Street, Jeppes, Johannesburg. 
Madagascar.—Intermissionary Seaiiias of Madagascar. 


Secretary—Rev. W. Evans, Tananarive, Madagascar. 
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International Conference on the Christian 


Mission in Africa 


HIS issue of Quarterly Notes goes to press shortly before the holding of the 

conference for which preparations have been in hand upwards of eighteen 

months. About two hundred and fifty delegates and consultative members are 
expected to meet at Le Zoute, Belgium, from September 14th to 21st. 

An article dealing with the conference has been promised for the January 
issue of the Review, and in order to conserve the message of the conference it 
has been decided to publish by December Ist a volume entitled The Christian 
Mission in Africa. It will be uniform with the Review in size and colour, bound 
in paper boards with white label and will contain about 200 pages. The price 
will be 3s. 6d., postage 4d. A study of the situation in Africa, written by the 
Rev. E. W. Smith in the light of the material provided by the conference, will be 
followed by selected papers and addresses, summaries of discussions, proceedings 
and lists of delegates. It is hoped thus to provide a handbook on African matters 
which will have value for at least five years. The book will bear the imprint of 
the International Missionary Council and can be ordered from Edinburgh House, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1., or from 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 

For those who desire to have a reprint of the preliminary papers, which were 
published in the July number of the Review, in similar binding and as a com- 


panion volume, copies are being prepared and can be ordered at 3s. each, 
postage 4d. extra. 





Japan 


The Proposed Bill of Religions.—The bill is composed of one hundred 
and twenty-five articles classified under six chapters, namely, (1) General Rules 
(Arts. 1-28); (2) Kyoha and Shuha (Sects and Denominations, Arts. 29-52) ; 
(3) Kyodan (Religious Societies or Orders, Arts. 53-8); (4) Temples (Arts. 
59-90) ; (5) Churches (Arts. 91-102); (6) Penal Regulations (Arts. 103-10) 
and Supplementary Rules (Arts. 111-25). 

Chapter 2 includes Shinto and Buddhism only, while Chapter 3, Kyodan, 
includes Christianity, and the text, as given in the Japan Christian Quarterly, is 
as follows : 

Article 53.—Any organization containing churches and religious teachers 
for the purpose of performing ceremonies and propagating religious doctrines 
according to its rules, other than Shintoism or Buddhism, shall be called Kyodan 
in this Law. 

Article 54.—Kyodan shall have rules which must be submitted to the Minister 
of Education for his sanction. When any change takes place in the rules such 
changes shall be submitted to the minister also. 

Article 55.—The rules of the Kyodan shall have the following items: 1. The 
name of the Kyodan. 2. The main business place or headquarters. 3. Items 
in regard to doctrine. 4. If the Kyodan has any relations with a religious 
body or bodies outside of the Japanese Empire signify such relations. 5. The 
forms of ceremony. 6. Items concerning the propagation of its doctrine. 
7. The method of choosing the Superintendent and other officers of the Kyodan, 
the composition of the administrative organ and the functions of the officers. 
8. Items in regard to churches. 9. Items of persons in charge of churches and 
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of religious teachers. 10. Items in regard to finance. 11. Items in regard to 
members. 12. Other items deemed necessary. 

Article 56.—The Kyodan shall have a Superintendent. 

Article 57.—The Superintendent of the Kyodan shall supervise, control and 
represent the body according to the rules of the Kyodan. 

Article 58.—Articles in this Law to regulate Kyoha and Shuha shall be 
applied to the Kyodan providing there are no other specified regulations. 

A Religious System Survey Committee of forty members has been appointed 
to study the bill and to give advice or suggestions concerning amendments. 
Of the thirteen representatives of religion, two are Christians ; of the remaining 
twenty-seven members, two again are Christians. 

Among the points upon which Christians are not satisfied is the use of the 
word ‘ organization’ in Article 53. They wish to see the name ‘ Christianity ’ 
inserted. The bill is to be submitted to the coming session of the Diet. 

Social Reform Work.—Under the chairmanship of Mrs O. Kubushiro the 
social welfare committee of the National Christian Council is pushing forward 
the movement against the licensed system of prostitution. It was instrumental 
in drawing up a petition to abolish the system which has recently been presented 
to the Prime Minister and to the Minister of Home Affairs. The petition was 


signed by many prominent educationists, by journalists, clergymen and social 
reformers. 


China Notes 
et Christian leaders met in Shanghai last January, to discuss with 
Dr Mott questions concerning the future of the Church in China. A full 
account has been published in the Report of a Conference on the Church in China 
To-day (23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai). At that meeting the represen- 
tatives expressed their approval of the suggestion to hold an enlarged meeting 
of the International Christian Council in Jerusalem within the next few years. 

The China Association for Christian Higher Education.—The conference 
met from February 12th to 16th and set before it as its aim: ‘ Redefinition of 
the function of Christian higher education in China.’ The whole subject was 
treated from many angles, including the question of the relation of registration 
to religious freedom. While many Christian educational institutions would be 
prepared to carry out the greater part of the regulations laid down by the Board 
of Education as thoroughly in harmony with missionary policy of making the 
Christian colleges more Chinese, they felt disposed to seek for further interpreta- 
tion through the Ministry of Education of particular regulations, the real purport 
of which is less clear. The April number of the Educational Review is a special 
enlarged number, devoted largely to a report of the conference. 

The China Christian Educational Association held its annual meeting at 
Shanghai, May 4th to 8th. More than one-half of the members were Chinese, 
and a writer remarks that ‘ it is evident that responsibility in Christian educa- 
tion is rather rapidly but quietly being undertaken by Chinese Christian men and 
women.’ It was unanimously agreed to put into effect Clauses 1 to 4 and the 
first half of Clause 6 of the new government regulations (see Quarterly Notes for 
April 1926, p. ii). 

The Rev. E. C. Lobenstine has had to resign from the secretaryship of the 
Council of Higher Education on account of the pressure of his work for the 
National Christian Council. He is succeeded by the Rev. E. H. Cressy. 
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Canton Christian College.—The Board of Regents of New York University 
have granted a petition to change the name of the College to Lingnan University. 





Friedrich Wiirz 


HE sudden entrance of Friedrich Wiirz into fullness of life, without a moment’s 
conscious illness, on June 7th, 1926, has meant for missionary co-operation the 
loss of one of its truest and most tested friends. In preparation for the Edinburgh 
Conference, and ever since—even during the years of war—he gave generously and 
often at great cost out of his stores of scholarly knowledge, sound judgment and un- 
measured sympathy. Few men have been the centre of a wider circle of international 
friendship. Those who knew him in his own home in Riehen, or in the many homes 
in England and elsewhere where he was a welcome guest, recall his restful devotion 
of spirit, his patient victory over physical disability and his unflagging keenness in the 
concerns of the kingdom of God. 

His gift for spiritual leadership found its most notable sphere amongst the cultured 
girls and women in Germany, to whom he was a trusted teacher and friend. 

His work in the Basel Mission and as editor of the Evangelisches Missionsmagazin 
have been treated elsewhere. But it is perhaps the work of the International Mission- 
ary Council which gives the fullest illustration of his breadth of interest and his all- 
embracing love. G. A. G. 





Notes and News 


Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland.—-The fifteenth 
annual conference was held from June 16th to 19th at Swanwick. The discussions on 
the missionary situation in India and in East and South Africa gained much from the 
presence of the Rev. W. Paton and Dr C. T. Loram in addition to Mr J. H. Oldham, 
who had recently completed a tour in South and East Africa. Mr Maclennan, Secretary 
of the Conference, was granted leave of absence to join the London Missionary Society's 
deputation to China in 1927-8. The Conference decided to meet for an additional day 
next year, June 14th to 18th, with an enlarged membership, drawn from the younger 
members of the mission house staffs, and to include in its programme a full review of 
co-operative work. 

Preliminary Co-ordinating Committee on Christian Literature for Moslems.—The 
third meeting of this committee was held at Helwan, Egypt, April 19th to 25th, 1926. 
Reports were received from many areas regarding progress in publication, circulation, 
personnel and co-operation for literature, and plans were laid for further development. 

Contents of the October Number of the International Review of Missions.—Is a 

nviction of the Superiority of his Message essential to the Missionary ?, by Heinrich 
Frick ;—The Rand as a Mission Field, by J. Dexter Taylor ;—The Customs of Gazaland 
Women in Relation to the African Church, by E. Dora Earthy ;—The Missionary 
Situation in Australia, I. The Melbourne Missionary Conference, by A.'T. Thompson ; 
II. Australia and the Awakening East, by F. H. L. Paton; III. Australia and New 
Guinea, by John W. Burton ;—The Success and Failure of Western Education in 
India, by J. H. Oldham ;—Social Service in Japanese Buddhism, by J. T. Addison ;— 
Some Results of Christian Social Service in Japan, by A. M. Henty ;—The Foreign 
Missionary Appeal for our Time, by Stephen J. Corey ;—An International Meeting at 
Rattvik, Sweden, by Martin Schlunk ;—The Prayer Life of the Missionary, by J. C. 
Winslow ;—Whence Roman Catholic Missions draw their Funds ;—Reviews ‘of Books ; 
—International Missionary Bibliography ;—Index to Vol. XV. 





Directory Notes 


Dr W. Axling has taken the place of Dr Armstrong (on furlough) as foreign secretary 
of the National Christian Council of Japan. 
Miss Fan has resigned her post as a secretary of the National Christian Council of 
China, owing to ill-health. 


: 
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Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Counell, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the Jnternational Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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